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Foreword 


T he tremendous research and development effort that went into the 
development of radar and related techniques during World War II 
resulted not only in hundreds of radar sets for military (and some for 
possible peacetime) use but also in a great body of information and new 
techniques in the electronics and high-frequenc}’' fields. Because this 
basic material may be of great value to science and engineering, it seemed 
most important to publish it as soon as seciirity permitted. 

The Radiation Laboratory of MIT, which operated under the super¬ 
vision of the National Defense Research Committee, undertook the great 
task of preparing these volumes. The work described herein, however, is 
the collective result of work done at many laboratories, Army, Navy, 
university, and industrial, both in this country and in England, Canada, 
and other Dominions. 

The Radiation Laboratory, once its proposals were approved anil 
finances provided by the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
chose Louis N. Ridenour as Editor-in-Chief to lead and direct the entire 
project. An editorial staff was then selected of those best qualified for 
this type of task. Finally the authors for the various volumes or chapters 
or sections were chosen from among those experts who were intimately 
familiar with the various fields, and who were able and willing to write 
the summaries of them. This entire staff agreed to remain at work at 
MIT for six months or more after the work of the Radiation Laboratory 
was complete. These volumes stand as a monument to this group. 

These volumes serve as a memorial to the unnamed hundreds and 
thousands of other scientists, engineers, and others who actually carried 
on the research, development, and engineering work the results of which 
are herein described. There were so many involved in this work and they 
worked so closely together even though often in widely separated labora¬ 
tories that it is impossible to name or even to know those who contributed 
to a particular idea or development. Only certain ones who wrote reports 
or articles have even been mentioned. But to all those who contributed 
in any way to this great cooperative development enterprise, both in this 
country and in England, these volumes are dedicated. 


L. A. DuBridge. 





Preface 


T here are in the Radiation Laboratory Series several volumes that 
treat solely problems associaU^d with the generation, transmission, 
radiation, and reception of microwaves. The present volume is one of 
these. In it will be found information on those circuits used for trans¬ 
mission, along coaxial lines or waveguides, of microwave power or signals. 
Although a number of actual designs, with performance data, are pre¬ 
sented, the emphasis is placed on an exposition of principles and tech¬ 
niques. Some elementary transmission-line tlieory is included, but the 
authors have relied on other volumes of the Series for the more thorough 
presentation of the theoretical aspects of microwave phenomena. 

Most of the designs described in these pages were developed at tln‘ 
MIT Radiation Laboratory. However, the authors have supplemented 
the work of this laboratory by borro^^ing freely from the many other 
laboratories that worked together Mith such excellent results in the com¬ 
mon wartime effort. When a complete devsign or major contribution 
resulted from the cooperation of another laboratory, an attempt has been 
made to acknowledge the fact by appropriate notation in the ti'xt or in 
footnotes. It is much more difficult to trace the development of tech¬ 
niques and ideas. The progress of all the cooperating laboratories was 
greatly aided by the free exchange of information which existed among 
them. Unfortunately, it is impossible to give proper acknowledgment 
of these borrowed ideas and techniques. Credit for many of the designs 
of this laboratory belongs, in large measure, to the common pool of 
knowledge thus shared with others. 

Most of the illustrations were executed by Grace W. Rowe; the typing 
was done chiefly by Helen P. Tufts; Julia C. Lombard assisted in routing 
the material of the book through the various stages of development. 
Anne P. Satterfield checked the equations in most of the text. 

The publishers have agreed that ten years after the date on which each 
volume of this series is issued, the copyright thereon shall be relinquished, 
and the work shall become part of the public domain. 

Cambridge, Mass., GeorGE L. RaGAN. 

Juncj 1946 . 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

By Georgk L. Ragan 

The course of the development of techniques and applications of 
radio frequencies has been one of progression from low fretpieneies to 
higher and higher frequencies. Most recently this progression has seen 
the development, at a greatly accelerated rate, of techniques and applica¬ 
tions of the extremely liigh freciuencies of the microwave region. The 
rapidity with which this region of the radio-frequency sf)ectrum has been 
developed is a result of the expenditure of an enormous effort in the 
design and manufacture of devices using these waves to advantage in 
military applications. Radar apparatus, used to detect objects and to 
determine their location, is of course the most familiar of these devices. 
iVpplications such as those of navigation and communication, however, are 
also very important and should not be overlooked. Although the impetus 
rt\sultiiig in the accelerated development of the microwave region came 
from the pressure of military needs, the techniques and apparatus 
developed have many peacetime applications. 

It is impossible to give an exact definition of the limits of frequency 
or wavelength implied by the term “microwave." The microwave 
circuits to be described in this volume were developed for operation Avithin 
the region of Avavclengths extending from about 12 cm down to about 1.2 
cm, the corresponding fretiuencics being 2500 to 25,000 Mc/sec. The 
term “microwave" is usually considered to embrace a somewhat broader 
region of the radio-frequency spectrum, perhaps including all wavelengths 
shorter than about 30 cm or frequencies exceeding about 1000 Mc/sec. 

MicroAvavps are unique among electromagnetic Avaves in that their 
Avavelength is of the same order of magnitude as the dimensions of the 
apparatus in Avhich they are used. The closest analogy to microwave 
phenomena is to be found in sound Avaves, AA^hich have wavelengths 
of the same order of magnitude. Like sound Avaves, microAvaves may be 
propagated along holloAV tubes and focused into a sharp beam by means 
of horns or parabolic reflectors of moderate size. Another analogy that is 
sometimes useful in the understanding of microwave phenomena is to be 
found in a study of the diffraction of light Avaves in passing through 
holes or slits the dimensions of AA'hich are comparable AAith the AvaA'p- 
lengths of the light AA'aA^es. 
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Among the prupertieH oh microwaves w hich are useful are the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. Microwaves may be directed into sharp beams of radiation by 
means of relatively small horns or reflectors. This property 
makes them especially valuable in applications requiring antennas 
of high gain or high angular resolution. Radar makes use of this 
property in order to obtain precise information concerning the 
direction of a reflecting object. 

2. An enormous number of bands, each broad in terms of cycles 
per second, may be contained within a region covering a range in 
frequency of only a feAV per cent. For example, 500 bands, each 
1 Mc/sec wide, may be used in the region from 2500 to 3000 Mc/sec 
(12 to 10 cm) or in the region from 29,500 to 30,000 Mc/sec (1.02 
to 1.00 cm). 

3. Pulses of extremely short duration may be used, since the sidebands 
introduced by the pulse modulation represent a relatively small 
percentage spread in frequency. 

The circuits used at microwave fretpiencies are radically different 
from those used at low er fre(iucncies. During the previous stages in the 
evolution toward higher frequencies, liltle fundamental change had been 
necessary. The process had been one of improvement and refinement of 
the older technitiues and circuits along well-defined and clear-cut lines. 
As the w^avelength decreased to the point where it became comparable 
with the dimensions of the apparatus, the older circuits became imprac¬ 
tical. For example, lumiK'd circuits became prohibitively small and 
entailed excessively large losses, and tw’o-wire lines suffered from increas¬ 
ingly serious radiation effects. The smallness of the wavelength, which 
led to the downfall of the conventional circuits, made practical the use of 
circuits of a ruwv type to reijlace them. Thus, the use of hollow'-pipe 
w'aveguides became practical as a substitute for the failing tw^o-wfirc 
line, and the cavity resonator emerged as a replacement for the older 
resonant circuit composed of lumped elements. Coaxial lines and 
coaxial-line circuits, useful at long wavelengths and down well into the 
microwave region, serve as transitional circuits, helping to bridge the 
gap. The *\skin effeet,” already important at high radio frequencies, 
becomes increasingly important in microAvave w ork. 

Concurrent wdth the marked change in the form of the circuits, 
changed points of vieAV involving various concepts are required. It is 
found necessary to relinquish, or at least to relegate to a minor role, 
the idea that currents and voltages arc the fundamental entities in the 
transmission of radio-frequency power. Instead, the concept of the 
ti'ansmission of pow'er hy means of electromagnetic waves traveling in 
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the dielectric medium associated with the transmission line or hollow 
pipe is found to be more significant. This concept is far from new, since 
it was used by Lord Rayleigh as early as 1897, in working out the theory 
of hollow-pipe waveguides. Furthermore, electromagnetic-field theory 
has always formed the basis for the understanding of the radiation from 
antennas and the propagation of radio-frequency energy through space. 

Electromagnetic-field theory is embodied, in concise mathematical 
form, in the set of relations known as Maxwell’s equations. Anyone who 
plans to design microwave circuits will find it advisable tt) gain an 
understanding of the basic principles underlying these equations, even 
though he may rarely, if ever, find it necessary to apply the equations 
themselves to any specific problem of circuit design He should develop 
a feeling for such fundamental things as: (1) the relation between current 
in a conductor and the magnetic field in the medium adjacent to the 
conductor, (2) the fact that in any electromagnetic wave the electric 
field and the magnetic field are always ortliogonal, and (3) boundary 
conditions, such as those forbidding a tangential component of electric 
field or a normal component of magnetic field in the electromagnetic wave 
at the surface of a perfect conductor. It is hoped that the material of 
Chap. 2, which presents a brief semiquantitative explanation of the 
behavior of waveguides on the basis of reflected plane waves, will assist 
those who do not have such a feeling for the fundamentals of the wave 
point of view to obtain it. 

It is thus evident that a different point of view, involving concepts that 
are not particularly helpful in the design of circuits fr)r low frequencies, 
is needed in the design of microwave circuits. Nevertheless, many of 
the older concepts, in somewhat modified form, continue to be useful 
in microw^ave work. One of the most important of these concepts is 
that of impedance. To be sure, it is necessary, Avhen w^orking with 
waveguides, to redefine impedance in terms of electric and magnetic 
fields; but the concepts of impedance and impedance transformations 
along the waveguide, carried over from conventional transmission-line 
theory, are extremely useful. For this reason, C^hap. 2 begins with a 
brief exposition of this conventional theory, and a considerable amount 
of emphasis is placed, in later sections, on the use of tran.smission-line 
calculators or impedance charts based on the eciuations resulting from 
this theory. 

Since the circuits used in microwave transmission differ so greatly from 
those used at lower frequencies, the design problems are naturally 
different. In addition, a greater emphasis is placed on impedance¬ 
matching, with the result that a great deal of the designer's effort goes 
into the measurement of impedance and the elimination of mismatch. 
Each separate microwave circuit should match the characteristic imped- 
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ance of the line within close tolerances. When the line leading from the 
circuit toward the load is free of reflected waves, no reflected wave should 
be generated in the input line by the circuit itself. The principal reasons 
for the stringent requirements for well-matched circuits are the following: 

1. Stable operation of microwave magnetron transmitters is depend¬ 
ent on well-matched circuits. This requirement is associated 
with the fact that microwave magnetrons are efficient self-excited 
oscillators tightly coupled to a line that is many microwavelengths 
long. 

2. The line suffers voltage breakdown more readily if a standing wave 
exists on it. This situation becomes very serious at the high 
power levels attained in the short pulses frequently used in micro- 
wave applications. 

3. An impedance mismatch implies a partial reflection of the power 
in the incident wave. This reflected power may be wasted, as 
by riTarliation of a received signal, or it may cause an unfavorable 
loading of the magnetron, thereby lowering its efficiency. 

4. Kven though the input impedance of a transmission line may be 
matclied by means of an impedance transformer, extra dissipative 
losses occur in the line because of the standing waves caused by a 
mismatch. 

In addition to the emphafsis on impedance matching, it is usually 
desired to design circuits in such a way that they maintain the matched 
condition over a broad band of frequencies. It is usually felt to be 
worth while to take great pains in design work in order to achieve this 
broadband performance without resorting to the use of circuit parameters 
that require adjustment as the frequency is changed. Indeed, the 
tendency has been to establish, in the course of the design n ork, dimen¬ 
sions and tolerances for all details of the circuit which will ensure proper 
performance of the finished product without further adjustment. This 
procedure has been adopted in order to relieve the manufacturer and 
the user of the equipment of the task of making adjustments that arc 
frequently difficult and time-consuming. 

It seems pertinent, at this point, to introduce a few remarks about the 
manufacture of the novel circuits used for microwave transmission. 
These circuits amply justify, by their outAvard appearance, the term 
“plumbing" that is frequently applied to them. Unfortunately, the 
precision and skill required in their manufacture arc not in the same class 
Avith those of ordinary plumbing, They should be made with care hy 
skilled workmen, a fact that is sometimes hard to impress upon shops not 
familiar Avith the manufacture of precision radio equipment. The 
accuracy of the Avorkmanship required may easily be underestimated, 
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even by those familiar with the requirements of low-frequency circuits. 
The allowable departures from design dimensions tend to decrease in 
proportion to the decrease of wavelength, if the same reflection or mis¬ 
match may be tolerated. This consideration, added to that of the 
increased importance of matched circuits already referred to, affords 
some idea as to the quality of Avorkmanship needed. 

The user of microwave equipment frequently finds it extremely diffi¬ 
cult, because of a lack of experience with microwave equipment or because 
of adverse operating conditions, to make even the minimum number of 
required adjustments on his equipment. Both difficulties were particu¬ 
larly prevalent in the use of microwave equipment for military purposes 
The elimination of nonessential adjustments is therefore a very material 
contribution to the ((uality of the performance of the equipment. 

Although the microAvave transmission circuits to be described in tliis 
volume Avere designed principally for use in radar apparatus, most of 
them Avill doubtless be found useful in communication and navigation 
eciuipment. A schematic diagram of the radio-frcipieiicy components 
of a simple radar set is presented in Fig. 11. It is found convenient 
to subdivide> the r-f components into several groups, each group form¬ 
ing a more or less complete unit with its special technicpies and prob¬ 
lems. Each specialized group of components is discussed separately 
in the appropriate volume or volumes of the Radiation Laboratory 
Series. The components^ indicated AA'ithin the dotted squares are: 
(1) transmitter components, (2) duplexer components, (3) mixer and 
receiver components, and (4) antenna components. The remaining 
components fall into the group frequently termed “transmission-line 
components.These last components constitute the microwave trans¬ 
mission circuits to be described in this volume. 

The function of these transmission circuits is to transmit r-f poAver 
and signals from one of the specialized components to another. Among 
other things, the circuits must provide for the necessary bends and twists 
in the line, and must permit the required relative motions of the com¬ 
ponents. The transmission lines used to carry microwave power or 
signals are almost always either holloAV-pipe Avaveguide, as indicaterl 
schematically in Fig. 11, or coaxial lines. 

A number of materials and techniques that may be found useful in 
designing microwave transmission circuits is presented in Chap. 3. In 
this presentation are described materials and techniques that arc felt 
to be particularly applicable to the fabrication of microwave transmission 

^ Microivave Magnetron,^, Vol. 6; Microwave Duplexers, Vol. 14; Microwave 
Vol. 16; Crystal Rectifiers^ Vol. 15; Klystrons and Microwave Triode^s, Vol. 7; 
Uicrowave Receivers^ Vol. 23; Microwave Antenna Theory and Design^ Vol. 12, Radiii- 
tion Laboratory Serips. 



Mixer and receiver m rpreiver ^ \ ^ Flexible waveguide 



Fio. 1-1.—Schematic dia^ain of the r-f ccinpcnenta of a sample ladar set. Several tiansinissiun line components are shown in relation to other 

types of r-f components. 
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circuits, \vith emphasis on the more recent developments. This material 
is presented early in the volume because the capabilities and limitations 
of the manufacturing processes must be considered when designing the 
circuits described in the succeeding chapters. 

Before passing on to a consideration of specific transmission line 
components, it seems desirable to point out the fact that no material 
on test equipment or on testing techniques is included in this volume. 
This material is omitted, not because it is unimportant, but because it 
merits a more thorough and more lengthy treatment than could prof¬ 
itably be included in the present volume. For a comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of this important subject the reader is referred 
to another volume^ of the Radiation Laboratr)ry Series. 

In Chap. 4, the basic problem of connecting sections of transmission 
lines by means of suitable couplings is treated. Consideration is given 
also to such problems, intimately associated with transmission lines, 
as coaxial line supports, waveguide pressure seals, and phenomena of 
high-power breakdown. The choice between coaxial lines and wave¬ 
guides is dictated by considerations of physit;al size, attenuation, high- 
power limitations, and bandwidth. At the shortest wavelengths, 
waveguides have a clear superiority, whereas at the longest wavelengths 
their large size makes them unsuitable for many applications. Some 
properties of coaxial lines and waveguides are discussed in Chap. 4. 
These properties should be carefully considered in choosing the type of 
transmission line to be used for any given purpose. 

It is freiiuently desirable to be able to transfer r-f energy from a coaxial 
line to a waveguide or from one waveguide mode to another. This is 
accomplished by circuits known as transitions, examples of which 
are presented in Chap. G. The rotarj'^ joint indicated in Fig. l-l employs 
transition units to pass from the lowest mode in rectangular waveguide to 
the second mode in round waveguide, which is a symmetrical mode suit¬ 
able for use in rotary joints. Rotary joints of this type as well as others, 
are discussed in Chap. 7. Other motional joints that permit various 
relative motions are also described. 

Certain large motions, such as those occurring between r-f units that 
are separately shock-mounted, are best permitted by the use of the flexible 
sections of coaxial line or waveguide presented in Chap. 5. In addition, 
these flexible lines are useful in temporary installations and in experi¬ 
mental or test apparatus. 

Variable impedance transformers of a number of types are discussed 
in Chap. 8. The transformer most frequently used in r-f transmission 
lines is the phase shifter indicated schematically in Fig. 11. The use in 
r-f systems of variable impedance transformers, commonly referred to as 

' Technique of Microwave Measurements, Vol. 11, Radiation Laboratory Series. 
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"tuners,” is, in general, discouraged. Tuners are, nevertheless, discussed 
extensively in Chap. 8, since they are required in some system applications 
and are very useful in experimental work in the laboratory. 

Information concerning r-f power dividers and r-f switches is also 
included in Chap. 8. These devices have been used to some extent in 
radar systems, but few sets require them. Variable power dividers are 
more useful in experimental laboratory work, as variable attenuators 
operating at high power levels. 

The concluding chapters, Chaps. 9 and 10, contain an extensive treat¬ 
ment of the theory and design of microwave filters. For a long time, 
certain filter circiiits have been used in radar sets, particularly in con¬ 
nection with gas-filled switching tubes and mixers. There was, however, 
no well-formed theoretical groundwork to guide the designer of micro- 
wave filters. Toward the end of the war period, it began to appear that 
the growing number of microwave sets in use made it advisable to 
investigate the use of fdters as a means of reducing troublesome inter¬ 
ference between equipments. Consequently, a broad program for the 
study of principles to serve as a guide in the design of microwave filters 
was undertaken. The theory and techniques described in these two 
chapters came too late to play any significant role in the war, but they 
should prove extremely useful in peacetime developments. The prin¬ 
ciples described are not merely extensions to microwave frequencies of 
principles already in use at low frequencies. They represent, rather, a 
significant contribution to filter theory along lines that had not previously 
been exploited. The results of this work should find many useful applica¬ 
tions in the design of filters for use at low fretiuencies as well as at micro- 
wave frequencies. 

Throughout this volume, as in others of the Radiation Laboratory 
Series, rationalized mks units are used except where alternative units 
lire specifically indicated. 
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CONVENTIONAL TRANSMISSION-LINE THEORY 


A great deal of interesting and useful information may be obtained 
by applying low-frequency circuit theory to the problem of a long 
transmission line with distributed constants. In this treatment it is 
convenient to focus attention on the current flowing in the conductors 
and the voltage between conductors, rather than on the electromagnetic 
fields in the dielectric medium. Although the formei point of view may 
be less accurate than the latter, it leads more simply to the same result. 

2-1. The Telegraphers’ Equation.—Proceeding in the usual ^^ay,^ let 
us consider the two-wire transmission 
line of Fig. 2T. The series impedance 
and the shunt admittance per unit 
length of line are, respectively, Z and 
Y. Fixing our attention on the infin¬ 
itesimal element of line whose length 
is dz, we 'VNritc expressions for dl, the 
current flowing from one conductor 
to the other through the conductance 
Y dZj and c/F, the change in potential 
difference betA\een conductors caused 
by the current T flowing in the impedance Z dz^ as 


I 1 ^z*d t 

11 I ♦ 


^//^r////y/y/^//7?^ 

j* dz ^z*dz 

z z + (/z 

Fiii 2 ] - VdIIuri? and puirE?ntB in u 
ii ansmi‘4HiDn lino. 


dl = 
dV = 

Or, expressed as derivatives, 

dl 

dz 

dz 


-VY dz, 

-rzdz. 


-IF, 

-JZ. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Here V and / are the complex voltage and current associated with a 
^ Sarbacher and Edson, Hyper and Ultra-High-Frequency Engineering, 1st ed., 
Wiley, New York, 1943, Chap. 9; J. C. Slater, Microwave TransmisBiim, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1942, Chap. 4; S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Van Nostrand, New 
York, 1943, Chap. 7. 
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steady-state condition^ characterized by sinusoidal time variation. 
In general, both Z and Y will be complex: 


Z = R+jX, 
K = (? + jB. 


(3) 


Taking the second derivatives of Eqs. ( 2 ), we obtain 


dU 

dz^ 

dz“ 


YZ1,\ 


-y^ = 
dz 

- ^ = ZYV. 

dz 


(4) 


Let us solve the second of these equations by assuming the stduiion 
to have the form 

V = Av-y\ (5) 

where A and 7 are constants wliioh will be evaluated presently. Using 
the solution assumed in Eq, (5), 

= t'M' = YZV, (6) 


which enables us to write 

= YZ, _ 

7 = + VYZ. (7) 

We shall let 7 represent the positive root and use —7 where the negative 
root is required. The general solution will be of the same form as 
Eq. (5); but, since we are dealing with a differential equation of the 
second order, the solution will contain two constants of integration, A 
and B, which, in general, will be complex, 


y = + B(y=. (S) 

The expression for the current is easily obtained by substituting Eq. ( 8 ) 
in the second of Ecis. ( 1 ), 

^ = -y(Ae-y‘ - = -IZ, 

dz 

I = ^ {A (!-■<’ - 

= ^ iAe-y‘ - Bey‘). (9) 

^ For a discussion of the more general problem of transients or nonsinusoidal wave¬ 
forms, see Brainerd, Kohler, Reich, and Woodruff, Ultra-High-Frequency Techniquea, 
Van Nostrand, New York, 1942, Chap. 11; or E. A. Guillemin, Communication 
Nptworhs, Vol. II, Wiley, New York, 1935, Chap. 11. 
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For convenience a new quantity has been defined 



whose significance will appear presently. 

2 - 2 . Interpretation of the Solution. —Since y is defined in terms of the 
complex quantities Z and F, it is itself complex and may be written as 

y = (11) 

Writing the solution, Eq. ( 8 ), in full including the time factor gives 

^ g—_j_ ^pniZgj(w«4-/J.'>^ (12) 

The factor indicates that this term varies sinusoidally with 

both t and z. The significance of oj is easily recallp[l by reriem))ering 
that the phase angle ojt increases by 27r radians, when t increases by the 
periodic time 1 /v. That is, 

tj = w/ + 27r, 

(i3 = 2Trv. (13) 


Similarly, the phase angle must increase by 27r between the successive 
equiphase points z and z + \ 


+ X) = i9z + 27r, 


P = 


27r 

X ■ 


(14) 


It must be borne in mind that X is the wavelength in the transmission 
line, not the associated free-space wavelength. 

This factor represents the phase of a wave 1 raveling in the 

positive z direction. This fact is easily demonstrated by noting that 
the factor has the same value, and hence the same phase, at the points 
z and 2 + dz at successive instants of time t and i + dtj provided that 


wi — = u){t + dt) — 0{z + dz), 

w dt = dZf 


Vp 


dz _ (a 
dt ~ 


(15) 


Now U3 is obviously positive, and it will be shown in Sec. 2*4 that p is 
positive for ordinary lines, since 7 was defined as the positive root of 
Eq. (7). Hence the phase velocity Vp of the wave represented by this 
term is positive; that is, this wave travels in the positive z direction. 
Similarly, it may be shown that the other imaginary exponential term 
for negative 7 represents the phase of a wave traveling in the negative z 
direction with an equal phase velocity. 
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Phase velocity; as used above, is a simple concept, and its value is 
easily calculated. Unfortunately, the group and signal velocities, which 
are equally important, are rather obscure. For the type of line to which 
the present discussion, based on the telegraphers' equation, applies, the 
three velocities^ are equal. This follows from the fact that such lines are 
nondispersive; that is, the phase velocity is independent of frequency. 
Substitution of Eqs. (13) and (14) in Eq. (15) yields the fundamental 
relation 

Vp = v\ (16) 

which may be solved for X, giving 

X = (17) 

V 

The real exponential factors of Eq (12) represent attenuation of the 
waves. In each case, the wave is attenuated in the direction in which 
it is propagated. This agrees with our experience that in actual lines 
there is such an attenuation; and the concept of energy conservation 
demands that the wave become weaker, rather than stronger, as it 
advances The constants A and B arc in general complex; they represent 
the magnitude and phase of the waves traveling to right and left, respec¬ 
tively, at the point z = {) at the time t = 0. 

The expression for the current, Eq. (9), is interpreted similarly as 
representing waves whose complex amplitudes are A/Zq and —B/Znf 
traveling tt) right and left, respectively. The amplitude of each current 
wave is related to that of the corre.spoiiding voltage wave by the factor 
Zq. In the special case in which Zo is a pure real number, each current 
wave is in phase with the associated voltage Avave. In general, Zo is 
complex so that a shift in phase occurs between the associated current 
and voltage Avaves. The quantity Zo, called the '^characteristic imped¬ 
ance'’ of the line, may be thought of as representing, for that particular 
line, the complex ratio of voltage to current in a traveling Avave. 

The significance of the negative sign in the amplitude of the current 
Avave traveling to the left is not immediately obvious. It arises mathe¬ 
matically, because the derivatives of and have opposite signs. 
To understand this physically, let us consider Avhat happens if a d-c 
generator is connected to the left-hand terminals in Fig. 21. If the 
upper terminal is made negative, the voltage (integral of electric field) 
and current (conventional or positive) Avill be in the directions indicated, 
and power will flow to the resistive load which, it is assumed, is con¬ 
nected to the right-hand terminals. If the generator and load are 
interchanged, and the upper wire is kept negative, the voltage will 

^ For a good diHi-iissinn of these three velocities, see Sarbacher and Kdson, loc. cit.^ 
Sec. 5-S. 
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remain in the direction shown, but the current will be reversed and 
the power will now be flowing to the left. Thus we see the origin of 
the negative sign on the current of the wave traveling to the left. A 
rigorous demonstration involving electromagnetic fields and Poynting's 
vector is easily given, but will not be carried out here. 

Reviewing our general procedure in setting up and solving the line 
equations, it should be pointed out that first the line was described in 
terms of differential equations involving the two quantities Z and Y, 
In the solution of these differential equations, Z and Y were found 
occurring only in the combinations \/ZY and \/Y/Y. For the sake 
of convenience, new symbols y and Zo were then introduced for these two 
combinations. These new symbols were given a simple physical inter¬ 
pretation and christened, respectively, propagation factor'^ and 
“characteristic impedance.” It should be clearly understood that a 
knowledge of either the original quantities Z and F, or the derived ones 
7 and Zo, enables us to calculate the other pair through the relations 


7 = ^/ZY, Z = yZi), 



2'3. Impedance Relations, Reflection Coefficients, and Standing 
Waves.—It will be seen later, as practical problems of design and per¬ 


formance are approached, that the 
knowledge of impedance transfor¬ 
mations are extremely useful tools. 
The results obtained in Sec. 21 may 
be used as a starting point in the 
development of these indispensable 
aids. Just as in low-frequency cir¬ 
cuit theory, the complex impedance 
Zg at a point z may be defined as the 
ratio of the complex voltage to the 
complex current at that point. 
Using Eqs. (8) and (9), we may ^ 


concept of impedance in lines and a 



Fig. 2-2.—TraiiHixiiaHimi line with KDiieratoi 
and luad. 

Tite 


z. 


V _ 7 Ae—I'‘ + Be’r‘ 
1 " 


(19) 


Up to the present point in this development, the origin of the two 
waves traveling in opposite directions has not been discussed. Two 
generators of exactly the same frequency may be assumed to be con¬ 
nected to the opposite ends of a very long line, a line so long that the 
attenuation in the line prevents appreciable interaction between the 
generators. A much more practical case is that shown in Fig. 2*2. 
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At the point z = 0, a receiving-end impedance Z, is placed. Equation 
(19) must be satisfied for any value of z, including z = 0, so we may write 


Z, 


y A+B 
A -B 


= Zo 


‘^1 


This equation may be solved for the complex ratio 

5 _ 7ir Zq 

A Zr -\- Zq 


( 20 ) 


( 21 ) 


which represents, at the point 2 = 0, the amplitude and phase of the volt¬ 



age wave traveling to the left relative to that traveling to the right (see 
Fig. 2-3). 

Several important inferences may now be pointed out. 

1 . We have discovered that when we terminate a line with an imped¬ 
ance, a wave will be set up, which travels back toward the source. 

2 . It is natural to call the A^oltage wave of amplitude A traveling 
toward the load the “incident ^vave,“ and the voltage wave of 
amplitude B traveling back toward the generator the “reflected 
wave.“ The complex ratio B/A is then referred to as the “voltage 
reflection coefficient,” for which w^e shall use the symVjol r. 

3. In the special case where Zr = Zoj B/A is zero; that is, no reflected 
wave is set up. To our previous interpretation of Zo (see Sec. 2-2) 
may now be added the remark that, if a line be terminated in 
its characteristic impedance, no reflected wave will be generated. 

Having evaluated the voltage reflection coefficient Fr, arising at a 
terminal impedance Zr, it is interesting to discover the relation betw^een 
reflected and incident waves at other points along the line. To do this, 
the total voltage V, given by Eq. (8), is evaluated, at the point z = —I, 
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r.i = Acy^ + Re-y^. ( 22 ) 

This equation has been interpreted as signifying that the total voltage 
is the sum of an incident voltage 


and a reflected voltage 


Vr.. = Bf-y^. 


The ratio of these two complex voltages 


y»r 




(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


shall be called the voltage reflection coefficient” at the point z = —1. 
The relation between this quantity, which will be designated, as r_i, and 
the voltage reflection coefficient at 2 = 0, designated as l\, is 

T_i = ( 20 ) 


This equation indicates that the complex 
distance I from the load behaves as a vector 
(see Fig. 2-4), whose value varies from To 
at the load to zero as I approaches infinity. 
The amplitude decreases because of the 
factor and the phase angle varies 

cyclically because of the factor Thus, 

for very long lines, the reflected wave dis¬ 
appears at large distances from the load 
and only the incident wave remains. If 
the incident voltage should be taken as a 
reference vector (see Fig. 2-5), the relative 
voltage VI may be written as 


reflection coefficient at any 



FiiJ. 2-4. -TrauHforniation of 
the vultage-reflertiDii poeffinient 
along the line. 


v, = Jr' = ) + 

V inc 


(27) 


Similarly, we could proceed from Eqs. (9) to write 

^ (28) 
I me ^ 

The current reflection coefficient here is the negative of the voltage 
reflection coefficient; the significance of the negative sign was discussed 
in the previous section. The total current relative to the incident current 
vector is 

/L, = ^' = 1 - r,p-»T'. 

ilnr 


(29) 
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One reason for dealing at length with the subject of reflection coefficients 
and their variation along the line lies in the fact that the concept of 
reflected waves set up by an improper termination or by discontinuities 
in the line is an indispensable aid to visualizing what takes place in a 
line. Another reason is that these ideas will be used to advantage later 
on in connection with reflection-coefficient charts based on Eqs. (27) 
and (29). 

The way in which the incident and reflected waves combine is illus¬ 
trated by Fig. 2-6. In a the two waves are in phase, and the resultant 
voltage has its maximum amplitude |A| + \B\ at certain positions. In 
6, a quarter cycle later in time, each wave has traveled a quarter wave- 



Fiq. 2-5.—Tranuformation ol rBlativB voltags along the line. 

length in its direction of propagation, so that the two waves are now 
out of phase. They may be subtracted to give a voltage amplitude 
\A\ — \B\ at positions midway between those at which the maximum 
amplitudes of a occurred. In successive quarter cycles, the resultants 
have the same amplitudes as in a and h but reversed in sign. In c is 
shown the maximum amplitude occurring at each position along the line. 
This corresponds to V-i of Eq. (22). 

To examine this case mathematically, Eq. (22) is rewritten, replacing 
7 by jp and neglecting a, 

where the complex nature of the amplitudes A and B, written as 
and \B\c^^y is brought into evidence (see Fig. 2-7). For certain positions 
lij the voltage amplitudes have the same phase angle; that is 
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+ Pli) = 
h = 


(0 — (0/i) ± 2fim, 

6 — 0 + 2irn 

2^ 


Remembering that p = 2ir/X, we may write 


Similarly it may be shown that 
the positions I 2 at which the two 
amplitudes have phase angles diff¬ 
ering by TT are 

At the positions h the voltage 
amplitude is 

= \A\ + \B\. (32) 

Furthermore, Eq. (30) shows that 
these voltage maxima occur at 
half-wavelength intervals. At the 
positions h the voltage amplitude 
is 

F.n.„ = 1^1 - \B\. 

That such voltage minima occur 
at points midway between maxima 
is revealed by comparing Eqs. (30) 
and (31). The ratio of maximum 
to minimum voltage is 



ic) 

Fiu. 21).- Cuiiibinalioii of iiiridcnt and 
rpflcTlpil wavBh tu form a bt an ding waVB. 
(a) Ini’iilDnt and reflected wavew adding in 
|)ha.sc. (?)) Wavea in oppoaition a quarter 
cycle later, (c) Standing wave voltage 
uiiiplitude pattern. 


_ _ \A\ + |R| ^ 

" y„„: \A\ - \B\ 



(3:1) 


It is common practice to refer to r as the '‘ standing-wave ratio,” or more 
precisely as the “voltage standing-wave ratio,” frequently abbreviated 
as VSWR. This ratio is rather easily determined experimentally. 
Equation (33) may be solved for the magnitude of the reflection coeflicient 

= |rl = (34) 

The groundwork has now been laid for a commonly used method of 


B 

A 
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impedance measurement. By measuring r and {2 and by applying 
Eqs. (34) and (31), both magnitude and phase of the ratio B/A may 
be determined. The load impedance Z, may then be calculated by 
Eq. (20). Equation (19) for the point z = —I may be written in the 
form 


Z.i 


„ ^ Ae-y' 

= z„_ _ . 

Ae~''' 


(35) 


If the value of B/A a.s given by Eq. (21) is substituted in Eq. (35) and 
the result rearranged, we obtain 


7=7 + C') +Z,{e^' - 

Z„iry> + f-v) + Zr{ry‘ - (-y')' 


(3b) 



Tlii-s may be written, in terms of hyperbolic functions, as 
_ _ ^ Zr co.sh y1 + Zii siiih y1 

' “ “ ZTcoslTyf^^rsiHWf’ 

or alternatively as 

7 =7 ^j^ ^o^anl^T? 

" Z„ + Z, tanh 

This result is extremely useful. If we know the load impedance Z, and 
the line characteristics Zp and y, Ave may calculate the impedance Zi 
at any point a distance I from the load, toward the input end of the line. 
It is frequently convenient to express all impedances in terms of Z#. 
AVe shall denote such “normalized" impedances by a prime; thus 



(37) 

(38) 
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Equation (38) may then be written 


Zl + tanh y1^ 
I + Z' tanh yl 


(39) 


In many praetical problems the attenuation of the line is small enough 
to give the impedance transformations with sufficient accuracy by a 
simplified formula. If 

« = 0 
T = 

then tanh becomes 

tanh j0l = j tan ^1, 


Equation (38) then simplifies to 


and Eq. (39) to 


y _ y + jZn tan pi 
^“Z„+iZ, tan^/' 

^ Z; + j tan pi 
1 + jZ' tan pi 


(40) 

(41) 


It will be seen later on that this equation is the basis for the common 
rectangular impedance chart. 

2-4. Propagation Factor and Characteristic Impedance. —The signifi¬ 
cance of these two line constants was discussed, in a general way, in 
Sec. 2-2. There are two special cases that are deserving of further 
elaboration. In each case it will be assumed that Z and Y of Eqs. (3) 
may be expressed simply as 


Z = R 
Y = G + 


(42) 


It will be noted that any possible series-capacitance or shunt-inductance 
effects have been neglected; a little reflection uill show that this is 
justifiable in ordinary types of line. Equations (7) and (10) then 
become 

y = Vzf = +3>»L){G +j<^), (43) 

-sIy ~ yjo + jwc' 

Ideal (Lossless) Line .—^lany practical problems are solved accurately 
enough, and a great deal more easily, if Eqs. (43) and (44) are simplified 
by assuming ideal conductors and dielectric mediums for which 


R = G = 0. 


Those equations then become 


y = jQ3 y/LC, 

rz- 

(45) 


(46) 
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The real and imaginary parts of y are 


a = 0, 

jS = w y/LC. 


(47) 


It is worth noting that the phase velocity, given by Eq. (15), may now 
be evaluated as 


Cl? 



1 


(48) 


From Eqs. (13) and (14) it is noted that 



(49) 


Equations (48) and (49) may be combined to yield the following expres¬ 
sion for the wavelength: 


X 



1 

vy/LC' 


(50) 


It may be seen from Eq. (40) that Zo is real, that is, it is purely resistive. 
Tliis means that a resistance having this particular value will properly 
terminate the line. It means also that the current and voltage in a 
traveling wave are in phase. This may be seen by writing Eqs. (8) 
and (9) for a pure traveling wave, that is, i? = 0, 


V = 



(51) 


Since these expressions represent the amplitudes of quantities varying 
sinusoidally with time, the power flowing in the traveling wave is the time 
average of their product; namely, 


Lin-f with Small Losses .—In problems involving long lines, or lines 
with appreciable attenuation, the foregoing simplifying assumptions are 
no longer valiil. In many such cases it will be true that R « ojL and 
(r <3C It then becomes possible to simplify Eqs. (43) and (44) by 
performing a binomial expansion. If Eq. (43) is written as 

and expanded by the binomial expansion, the solution becomes 
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(i + .^ _... Y 

\ ^ 2jwC ^ ) 

Neglecting terms of order higher than the second, the result is 

{ m RG G-^ W 
4co='LC Scc^rvJ’ 

Equating real parts of this expression, one obtains 

“ = f ^ neper/m (53a) 

Using the ideal-line characteristic impedance. 

and the corresponding characteristic admittance, defined as 


“ zi ylr 


Eq. (53a) may be written as 


R . G , 

“ ^ nepers/m. 


It is easily recognized that the first term on the right is due to conductor 
loss, the second to dielectric loss. This equation may be expressed as 




a = Uc + ttd, 

(55) 

where 


R 

(56) 



“ 2z; 

and 


G 

(57) 




If the 

imaginary parts of Eq. (53) are equated 



p = U vXC 1 

( RG G^ \ 

^ 4w2LC ^ 8w=*C7' 


or 

1 

^ u y/W 

[ ^2\2wL 2uiCj ] 

(58) 
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If primed symbols are used to indicate quantities for the same line bub 
with 7^ = Cr =» 0, Eq. (14) may be written as 

/S' = « vXc = ~ 

Then it is easily verified that Eq. (58) is equivalent to 

the wavelength relation which follows is 

Equations (59) and (00) contain terms which are readily interpreted. 
The conductor loss enters thevse expressions in the form 

Qfr _ Otc^^ 

W ~ ' 

which has the dimensions of nepers per radian of line length. Similarly, 
the term aj/P' represents the dielectric loss in nepers per radian. It will 
be noted that, when these two losses are equal, ^ has the same value 
as in the case of an ideal line; referring to Eq. (58) this statement is 
equivalent to specifying that 

A = Jl. 

The greatest change in |9 obviously occurs when one type of attenuation 
is much larger than the other. Even in this case, however, the fact that 
this small term is squared means that a rather large attenuation per 
radian is required to affect jS or X appreciably. 

Now that the discussion of Eq. (43) has been completed for the case 
of small R and G, the same procedure is applied to F]q. (44), which may 
be rewritten as 


Z, 





Application of the binomial expansion yields 

If terms of higher order than the second are dropped from the result, 
this becomes 




+ 


3G= 
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Zo = 



l/R^ RG 3G^\ ./ G R M 

2 \Au)^L^ 2u^LC 4w^Cy ^ V2wC' 2wL/J 


Simplifying in the same manner as in Eq. (58), we obtain finally 



(61) 


(62) 


The real part of the characteristic impedance may be compared to the 
phase constant jfl, Eq. (59); and the imaginary part to the attenuation 
constant a, Eqs. (54) and (55). The conductor attenuation and the 
dielectric attenuation add in the case of a; but both and Zq remain 
equal to their ideal-line values /S' and ZJ so long as the conductor losses 
are equal to the dielectric losses. When these losses are not balanced, 
it will be noted that, in all cases, the attenuation in nepers per radian 
of line length enters, in a rather simple way, into the perturbation of 
each quantity from its ideal-line value. In p and in tlie real part of Zo, 
the attenuation enters squared and is, hence, relatively unimportant. 
In the imaginary part of Zo it enters to the first power and may be appre¬ 
ciable. It must be remembered, however, that these approximations 
are valid only for 


-^ « 1 


G 


« 1 . 


In terms of the corresponding af ten nations in nepers per radian this 
means that 


and 


— <'<r' 
0 ' 2 ’ 


P' 2 


If these restrictions are not fulfilled, recourse should be had to the original 
expressions,Eqs. (43) and (44). 

2-6. Application to Coaxial Line Characteristics. The Ideal or Loss¬ 
less Line .—The appropriate equations from Sec. 2-4 which are needed 
in the present discussion are 


a = 0, 

p = UJ y/LC, 



(2-47) 

(2-46) 


The basic assumption that the conductor has infinite conductivity leads, 
through the "skin effect” to be discussed presently, to a current flowing 
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entirely on the surface of the conductors. Referring to Fig. 2-8, the 
inductance and capacitance for a unit length of ideal coaxial line may 
be written as 

L = ^ In (63) 

At a 

C - (64) 

a 

Here and ei apply to the dielectric* medium between conductors; the 
^ ^ .. expression for C is easily obtained 

0 by simple electrostatic theory; 

that for L is derived on the 

assumption that all current is 

confined to the surface of the 

conductors so that it is accurate 

Fi.. 2-8.-ci;^Ll Ii,4« relatively high frequeneies. 

Equation (47) may now be 

written, using Eqs. (63) and (64), 

/3 = (i) (65) 

Introducing relative inductive capacities and remembering that 

\/Moco = 1/c, the following result is obtained 

= u VmdCo (66) 

Recalling Eq. (48), note the phase velocity is found to be 


By use of the fundamental relation X = vjv, Eq. (16), 


“ ’/ir-i" “ Vr 7"' 

where \u = c/v is the associated free-space wavelength. Usually 
has the value unity for ordinary dielectrics; consequently Eqs. (66), 
(67), and (68) may be written as 


(71) 
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It will be noted that the phase velocity is independent of frequency; that 
is, an ideal coaxial line is a nondispersive transmission line. Conse¬ 
quently, the group and signal velocities are equal to the phase velocity 
(see Footnote 1, p. 12). 

Similarly, substituting Eqs. (63) and (64) in Eq. (46) gives 



Let us again restrict our consideration to dielectrics for which kyn^ = 1. 

Inserting the numerical value 376.7 ohms for the quantity \/ Mo/en, the 
so-called “impedance of free space,'’ we obtain 


= 


Zn = 


60.0 , b 
— In -} 


y/k,^ 

138.0 


1 

—7= logifi -■ 


(73) 

(74) 


The power in a running wave may be written, using Eq. 52, 

p ^ 1 ^ V\ y- 

2 Zo 120 in h/a 


(75) 


If the electric field intensity at the center conductor is denoted by 
the voltage may be shown to be 

V = r ^ dr = Eatt In -• (7(i) 

Jar a 

Using thi.s relation, Eq. (75) may be written 


P = 



E\a^ , 5 

—r20“ ‘"a 


(77) 


The Actual or Low-loss Line .—The attenuation in actual coaxial lines 
is usually low enough to permit the use of the equations developed in the 
latter part of Sec. 2-4. These equations contain all the general relations 
needed for calculating a, /0, and Zq. The line characteristics requiring 
specific evaluation for coaxial lines are utc, aj, /9', and ZJ. The last two 
are the values of and Zo for an ideal line and have been evaluated in 
the first part of this section; the first two are the attenuation constants 
for conductor and dielectric losses which may now be calculated. 

Equation (56) gives the attenuation due to the conductors: 


R 
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Here Zq is the characteristic impedance, neglecting losses, given by 
Eq. (72), and R is the effective resistance per unit length of line. Since 
the current flows mostly near the surface of the conductors, a calculation 
of this effective resistance requires consideration of the '*skin effect.” 
The current density has its maximum value at the surface of the conductor 
and falls off exponentially to 1/c of this maximum value in a distance 


8 


1 




(78) 


Subscripts 2 refer to the conductor material. This quantity 5 is usually 
called the ‘'skin depth.” The losses in a conductor in which the current 
density is distributed according to this exponential law may be calcu¬ 
lated. They are found to be exactly the same as those which would 
result from the same total current of uniform distribution flowing in the 
walls of a tubular conductoi of wall thickness 5. The effective resistance 
per unit length of center conductor is then 


° 2ira \ itz 

A similar expression may he written for the oiUer conductor, replacing 
a by h. The total resistance is the sum 


Substitution in Eq. (50) gives the alternative forms 

_ 1.581 X 10-* , l\ 

“ ~ Z', ~ \ a, Va + ft) neper,s/m. 


(70) 


(79,0 


If we let subscripts 1 refer to the characteristics of the dielectric medium, 
Eq. (72) becomes, for the present case, 


^TT \ Cl a 

Substitution of Eq. (80) in Eq. (79a) yields the conductor loss 
I /7ri^M2ei /l , l\ I / 

= 2V v +ft) “ft 


(80) 


(81) 
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Introducing relative inductive capacities and inserting numerical values 
for the constants, one obtains as the final form 


2.63 X lO-*^ 

lu^ 




(82) 


The attenuation due to the dielectric is given by l'](|. (57); 


“i = 2r; (2-57) 

A simple integration gives, for a dielectric whose effective conductivity 
is tri, 

G = (83) 

In'’ 

(I 


In Eq. (57), substitute this for f7 and the reciprocal t)f Zf,, Eq. (80), 
for r„: 



It is noted at once that this loss is independent of the dimensions of the 
line. The effective conductivity may be a true conductivity which 
could be measured with a d-c ohmmcter; or it may be due, wholly or in 
part, to a hysteresis loss which occurs in the molecules of the dielectric 
as they are subjected to polarization by the high frequency fields. In 
any case, the dielectric may be described by a dielectric constant ei and 
an effective conductivity <ti. 

The current density in the dielectric medium is 

J = (TiE + ei (85) 

By Ohm’s law, tT\E is the “conduction” current, including both true 
conduction current and current supplying hysteresis losses; the term 
dE 

ti — is the displacement current. For a harmonic voltage, 


and 


E = 


9E . „ 


Equation (85) may now be written 

J = {(Ti + ju)ti)E. 


(86) 
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The conduction current is in phase with the electric field and therefore 
represents a power loss. The displacement current is out of phase and 
therefore does not. Since the conduction current is usually small com¬ 
pared with the displacement current, it is convenient to rewrite Eq. 
(86) as 


J 



(87) 


it is convenient to define a complex dielectric constant, 


Cri = 




in order to simplify Eq. (87); thus 


( 88 ) 


J = JUtriE. (89) 


The conductivity no longer appears 



Fiq. 2-9.—Current-voltagB rolatioiiB in inipBr- 
fect dielectric. 


is the real part, and 



explicitly but is contained in the 
complex dielectric constant. If 
Cc, is substituted for ci in equations 
derived on the basis of an ideal 
dielectric with a simple dielectric 
constant ti, the resulting equations 
will take into account the non¬ 
ideal character of the dielectric. 
The complex dielectric constant 
is usually expressed as 

= e'l - jf['. (90) 

Comparison with Eq. ( 88 ) shows 
that 

ei = Cl (91) 

^1 

Z (92) 


is the imaginary part of the complex dielectric constant. These relations 
are presented diagrammatically in Fig. 2 9. The power lost per unit 
volume is 

Pi = JE cos 6 = JE sin 5. 

Therefore, the power factor, in the usual sense, is 


The ratio 


p = cos 9 = sin 5. 
- 7 - = tan 5 


(93) 


(94) 
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is called the “loas tangent” and is, for small angles, allnost identical with 
the power factor. 

The dielectric attenuation given by Eq. (84) may be rewritten, using 
Eq. (92), 



nepers/m. 


(95) 


By use of Eq. (94) and the introduction of relative inductive capacities, 
one obtains 

otd = y/keikmi a/ tan 5 nepers/m (9b) 

= — 5 nepers/m. (97) 

c 


In view of Eq. (08), this may be written 

ud = ^ tan 5 nepers/m, (98) 

Al 

where Xi is the wavelength in the line. Other forms for this equation are 

ad = v tan 6 ncpers/line wavelength 

= i tan 6 nepers/radian. (99) 

2'6. Some Useful Relations in Transmission Lines.—A number of 
the frequently used transmission-line equations developed earlier in the 
present chapter have been col¬ 
lected, for easy reference, in Table 
21. The equation numbers given 
in the table correspond to the 
earlier appearance of those equa¬ 
tions in the text. Where no such 
number is given, the correspond¬ 
ing equation docs not appear 
explicitly in the text but is a sim¬ 
ple extension or special case of one 
of the numbered equations. 

Aside from these transmission¬ 
line equations, a number of rela¬ 
tions of miscellaneous character 
are frequently useful. Several 
such relations, valid for ideal or low-loss lines, are tabulated in Table 
2-2. Figures 210, 211, and 212 present some of these relations in 
graphical form. 

Most of the relations should be clear from the table, but Items 4, 5, 
and 6 of Table 2-2 may require additional explanation. Item 4 is likely to 
prove confusing unless one notes particularly that it is the net power trails- 
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mitted to the load which is being considered. This power may be calcu¬ 
lated by considering the conditions at a voltage maximum, Item 2b, when 
the voltage there has the breakdown value Vb- The net power trans¬ 
ferred into the impedance R by this breakdown voltage is 


1 VI ^ ivi 

2 7 ? 2 tZq 


For a matched line r = 1, the power is 


and Item 4 follows: 



P,n 


1 

r 


( 100 ) 


( 101 ) 

( 102 ) 


Item 5 may be clarified by noting tliat, in a section of line in which a 
reflected wave exists, the mean-sciiiare current in the avails is larger, for a 

given net power transfer to the 



riQ. 


load, than if a pure traveling wave 
were in the line. This means that 
the actual ohmic loss ir the walls 
is increased because of the pres¬ 
ence of standing waves. Simi¬ 
larly, the ohmic loss in the 
dielectric of the line is higher 
because of an increase in the mean- 
square voltage across the line. If 
Ave consider a half wavelength of 
line, both current and voltage go 
through a complete cycle of varia¬ 
tion; therefore, the averaging will 
be unique, irrespective of the phase 
of the standing wave along the line section chosen. Item 5 is valid, strictly 
speaking, only for an integral number of half wavelengths or for those 
lengths containing a sufficient number of half wavelengths to make phase 
effects negligible. In the latter case, however, the total loss must be so low 
that the value of r is essentially constant. If this is not the case, the actual 
loss-increase factor will lie somewhere between those factors calculated 
on the basis of the values of r at input and output ends of the line section 
considered. 

It is true here, as it is in general, that the power lost per unit length 
Pl must correspond to the decrease, per unit length, of the net power P 
being transmitted toward the load. Since the power decreases exponen¬ 
tially, P — Poe"-", we have 


VSWR 

2'11.—liicrpaae in i)hinic loss due to 
btaiidiug wavea. 
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Consequently we obtain the general relation 



2aP. 


(103) 

(104) 


In the present instance, the power loss is the sum of that loss caused by 
incident and reflected waves. If the conductors have a resistance R per 
unit length, this is 

Pr. = l mR + PrR) = I m (1 + I-). (105) 


By Eq. (52), the net power transmitted is 

p = i(/jz„ - 7?Z„) = mZoil - r=j. 

By Eq. (104), the attenuation is 

ft (1 + r^) 

2Z, (l-'n)’ 

For matched lines F = 0, w'e obtain from Eq. (107) 

ft 

2Z„’ 

After division. Item 5 is 

a,„ 1 - r= 2r ’ 

where Item lb has been used to obtain the final term. 


(10(3) 

(107) 

( 108 ) 
(109) 


It must be recognized that this 
effect is quite distinct from that of 
Item 3, which must be considered in 
addition to the ohmic loss factor. 
By using a suitable impedance trans¬ 
former at the input end of a section 
of line on which standing waves 
exist, all the power available at that 
point may be caused to enter the line 
section; but if its output end is mis¬ 
matched instead of matched, a greater 
percentage of power will be used to 
supply losses in the line section. 

Item 6 of Table 2-2 is offered with¬ 
out proof, since proof is rather diffi- 



0 0 4 OB* 1.2 16 


Normalized susceptance, B/Vq 

Fio. 2'12.—Voltage atanding-waVB ratio 
for BUBccptanco-bliunting matched line. 


cult to obtain on the basis of the transmission-line theory developed in the 


present chapter; it may, however, be proved by the use of network theory 
(see Chap. 10). It has been assumed that the line losses are small; hence, 
each value of r remains substantially constant in passing from the dis- 




Table 2-1. —Summary of Transmission Line Equations 
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Table 2*2.—Some Miscellaneous Relations in Low-loss Transmission Lines 
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ordinary attenuation constant; matched line, r = 1 

attenuation constant allowine for increased ohmic loss caused hv standing waves 
(VSWR = r) 




Table 2-2 —Some Miscellaneous Relations in Low-lojss Transmission Lines.— (Continued) 
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continuity giving rise to it to the next discontinuity. For mathematical 
convenience, the standing-wave ratios have been numbered with sub¬ 
scripts assigned in the order of increasing values. Since r is, by definition, 
equal to or greater than unity, whenever the formulas give values less 
than unity, the true minimum is unity. By proper phasing of the various 
discontinuities, any value of resultant VSWR between the minimum and 
maximum values indicated is attainable. 

TRANSMISSION LINES AS GUIDES FOR ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
2*7- The Guided-wave Concept—Unfortunately, the conventional 
transmission-line theory outlined above is limited in its application to 
lines with two or more conductors, such as coaxial or parallel-wire lines. 
Rven these simple lines may propagate waves in which the distribution 



A portion of the xjv-plane A portion of the j^^-plane ' 

Fir.. 2-13.—Field.s in a piano wavp in frpB apare. 


of currents and electric fields is more complicated than the assumptions 
of the conventional theory permit. To study these so-called “higher 
modes,” a more compreheUvsive approach must be made. This is 
afforded by the application of electromagnetic theory to the problem. 
Whereas the conventional theory chiefly considers currents and voltages, 
the electromagnetic theory is primarily concerned with the electric and 
magnetic fields associated with these currents and voltages. The con¬ 
cept of the propagation of energy through space in the form of an electro¬ 
magnetic wave is one which is familiar in connection with radio and light 
waves. The electric and magnetic fields for a portion of an infinitely 
large wavefront are shown in Fig. 2*13. The wave is being propagated 
(vector P) in the positive z-direction, toward the reader; in Fig. 2-13 a 
small portion of the i/z-plane is shown. The wave is being propagated 
to the right and the distance Xp, between points of identical phase, is 
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indicated. The only electric field present is Ey, and Lhe only magnetic 
field is Hx’ Both are uniform over the ijy-plane, and vary, with time and 
z-coordinate, as For free space, a is 0 , so 7 = j /8 = j 27 r/X(,. The 

velocity of propagation is identical with the phase velocity, 

c — l/'\//ioeo = 2.99776 X 10® m/sec. 

There is a unique relation between E and H in such a plane wave. 

E = \/mo/ eo H; 

the quantity \/jLio/eQ is called the *‘wave impedance of free space ' and 
has the value 376.7 ohms. 

A transmission line may be regarded as a guide which confines the 
electromagnetic energy to the dielectric medium that comprise*: part of 
the line, thereby permitting its propagation with relatively high efficiency 
along the line. In a coaxial line, for example, the electric and magnetic 
fields are confined to the space betwetm the outer and inner cylinders. 
At the boundary between dielectric medium and metallic conductor, a 
sharp discontinuity in electrical properties occurs. The high conductiv¬ 
ity of the metal wall gives rise to boundary conditions which impose cer¬ 
tain restrictions on the form of the electric and magnetic fields which may 
exist within the dielectric. A consequence of the good conduc'tivity 
of the metallic walls is this: electrical currents are induced in the walls by 
the magnetic fields, thus providing a connecting link between the con¬ 
ventional viewpoint and the electromagnetic-wave approach. For 
simple transmission lines, the voltage between conductors is simply the 
integral of the electric field; this provides another connecting link. 

The electromagnetic-wave concept is based on the fundamental set of 
equations known as Maxwell’s Kquations. These equations draw on 
experimental and theoretical contributions of Gauss, Ampere, and 
Faraday as well as on those of Maxwell, who incorporated their various 
theories into one comprehensive electromagnetic theory. These equa¬ 
tions may be expressed in compact vector form as 


where 

and 


div D = p, 
div B = 0, 


curlH = 


curl E = 



D = eE, 


(llOtt) 

(llOfj 

(IlOf/) 

( 111 ( 1 ) 


B = mH, 


(111b) 
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are the electric and magnetic inductions. The conduction current den¬ 
sity J is related to the electric field by Ohm's law, 

J = (tE. (112) 

These equations are given here chiefly for reference. It is beyond the 
scope of this volume to carry through a detailed development of trans¬ 
mission-line problems based on these equations. Rather, the general 
procedure for such a development will be outlined briefly and the results 
for specific types of waveguide written.^ 

Let us consider a waveguide which is formed by one or more metallic 
conductors of unspecified cross-sectional form, but which has a uniform 
cross section throughout its length. The most common types of wave¬ 
guide are coaxial cylinders, parallel Avires, hollow tubes of rectangular 

cross section, and hollow tubes of 
circular cross section. The present 
discussion applies to any one of 
these as well as to other less com¬ 
mon shapes. For the sake of con¬ 
creteness, let us think of the 
discussion as applying to the rec¬ 
tangular waveguide of Fig. 2T4, 
although the discussion itself will 
perfectly general. It is 
customary to simplify the problem 
by considering first the case of an ideal waveguide with perfectly 
conducting Avails. This consideration immediately imposes the bounda¬ 
ry condition that the tangential component of the electric field must 
vanish on all conducting surfaces. The compact vector equations, 
Eqs. (1106) and (llOd), are then expanded into expressions involving 
field components. This expansion is written in that system of coordi¬ 
nates in which the boundary conditions are most easily expressed. Thus, 
for rectangular waveguide the expansion is Avritten in rectangular 
coordinates, AA^hile for cylindrical waveguide and for coaxial cylinders the 
cylindrical coordinate system is used. These equations are simplified by 
assuming all the fields to vary sinusoidally in time and tf) be propagated 
in the axial coordinate direction with a propagation constant y; that is, 

E = 

H = (113) 

The problem, then, becomes one of finding expressions for the variation of 

^ The same notation and equations to be found in PnncipleB of icrawnve CircuitSf 
\'ol. 8 of thi* Radiation Laboratories Series, will be used. The reader is referred to 
this volume for an pxeellent treatment of the subject. 
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the field componeiits in the other two coordinates consistent with the 
field equations and satisfying the boundary conditions. Simple field 
distributions which meet these requirements in three common waveguide 
types are sketched in Fig. 2-15. The mode designations will be explained 
below. 

To recapitulate, the dependence on time and on the axial coordinate 
is assumed to be given by Eq. (113). If equations for the cross-sectional 


dependence of the fields can be 
found which satisfy the field equa¬ 
tions, Eqs. (110c) and (llOd), and 
which require no tangential elec¬ 
tric field on the metallic walls, a 



solution of the waveguide prob¬ 


lem will have been found. 
Although one might fear that no 
such solution can be found by 
this method, it actually turns 
out that an infinite number of 
solutions results. This arises 



from the fact that there are more 
variables and parameters than ^ 

connecting equations. As a mat- _ _ 

ter of fact, the usual practice is 
to choose one field component 
(usually Ez or Hz) equal to zero 

and solve for the remaining field /CrEyv fTT □ I I I —TTf 
components. Even when this is 7 ^ 

done, an infinite set of solutions 

exists which satisfies the connect- Ml Mill Ml 

ing equations and the boundary g - ^- 

conditions. Fit. 2 - 15 .—Fields in wavci^iLleH. Tlip 

If Ez = 0, then the vector E arc (a) TEM in coaxial lino, (h) 

’ 111 rertanRular lube, (c) TEii in round tulie. 

clearly lies in the plane transverse 

to the propagational axis z. The resulting set of solutions, commonly 
termed ‘*modes/^ are designated as transverse electric or TE-modes. If 
Hz = 0, the resulting solutions are termed transverse magnetic, or TM- 
modes. In some special cases (for example, coaxial line or two-wire line 
operating in the simplest manner) both Ez and Hz arc zero, and the solution 
is termed transverse electromagnetic, or T^M-mode. It is only to these 
simple cases that the conventional transmission-line theory applies. 

In these simple cases, there is no lower limit on the frequencies that 
may be propagated along the line; nor is the phase velocity dependent un 
the frequency. That is, such a line is nondispersive, and the group and 


E - H - 

Fit. 2-15.—Field.s in wavci^ideH. Tlip 
inodes arc (a) TEM in roaxial lino, (1;) TE\n 
ill rertanKular lube, (c) TEii in round tulie. 
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Bignal velocities are identical with the phase velocity. In the general 
case for a given waveguide, each separate mode of the TE- or Tilf-series 
is characterized by a frequency below which propagation does not occur. 
This is called the “cutoff frequency“ for the particular mode, and the 
associated free-space wavelength is called the “cutoff wavelength.” 
At the cutoff frequency the phase velocity for that mode is infinite and 
drops rapidly as the frequency is increased. Consequently, such modes 
arc dispersive, and the group and signal velocities are not equal to the 
phase velocity. Similarly, the guide wavelength, the distance between 
equiphase points in the waveguide, is infinite at the cutoff frequency and 
drops rapidly as the frequency is increased. 

2*B. Transmission Characteristics of a Simple Parallel-plate Wave¬ 
guide. —In order to visualize bettor the physical situation that exists in 
a waveguide transmitting an electromagnetic wave, it may be found 

E -- 

H - 

Out of paper * 

Into paper <’ 

Current m 1— 
conductors)' 

y-b-* 

V=0-* 

Fio. 2 16- Portion of n plane wave ronfinod between infinite rondurting pluiiea. 

helpful to consider in some detail the fields in a simple waveguide. 
Although a purely mathematical development based on Maxwell’s equa¬ 
tions gives expressions for all the field components and enables one to 
map the fields, an aid to physical understanding is afforded by a con¬ 
sideration of the problem from the standpoint of plane waves. 

Lossless Waveguide .—The type of waveguide easiest to visualize is 
that composed of two parallel planes, Fig. 2T0, infinite in extent and hav¬ 
ing perfect conductivity. The electric field has only a T/-component; 
hence the boundary condition requiring zero electric field tangential to 
the conductor planes is satisfied. The magnetic field, being tangential 
to the conducting planes, induces currents on them as indicated. The 
direction of propagation of the energy is given by the right-hand-screw 
rule: it is the direction of advance of such a screw when turning the vec¬ 
tor E into the vector H, the axis of the screw being perpendicular to the 
plane containing E and H. The wave of Fig. 2-16 is being propagated 
in the positive z-direction, as indicated by the vector P. The direction 
of propagation, as well as the instantaneous rate of transfer of electro- 
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magnetic energy across unit area in this direction, is given by the Poynt- 
ing vector, 

S = E X H, 

E and H being instantaneous values at the point considered. The time 
average of S, taken over a cycle, gives the average power per unit area 
flowing through an infinitesimal element of surface chosen perpendicular 
to the vector S- If we have, at a certain point, only the fields Ey and Hxj 
where the symbols stand for the amplitude of fields varying sinusoidallj'' 
with time, the average power per unit area Avill be 

p. = hEyHx- (114) 

The factor \ arises, of course, from the averaging process. If we consider 
a width a, in the x dimension of Fig. 2 H), the power transferred is the 
product of power per unit area pz and the area uh; 

P = lEyllxah. (115) 

Since the amplitude of the current for unit width of cither conducting 
plane is equal to the ainplitmle of Ihe niiignetic field, 

h = IK; 

therefore the total current in width a is 

7 = allxy (116) 

and the amplitude of the voltage between planes is 

V = bEy. (117) 


Substituting Eqs. (116) and (117) in Kq. (115), we obtain 

P = IVI, (118) 

which is in agreement with the result obtained by ordinary low-fre¬ 
quency or conventional transmission-line theory. The equivalent 
characteristic impedance for a section of width a is 



(119) 


By suitable mathematical manipulation of MaxwelFs equations, it can 
be shown that for a plane wave in a medium whose magnetic permea¬ 
bility is and whose dielectric constant is ei, the ratio between electric 
and magnetic fields is the wave impedance, 
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The relation between the fields in our simple waveguide is not altered 
if we change the plane separation &. If we increase 6 indefinitely, we 
obtain in the limit an infinite plane wave. Therefore, these fields have 
the same form as those of a plane wave, and Eq. (120) is applicable to the 
simple waveguide. Equation (119) may then be written 

Z, = -Z„. (121) 

a 


Similarly, the phase velocity for a plane wave, propagated in a medium 
whose characteristic constants are and ei, may be shown, by use of 
Maxwell's equations, to be 




1 _ c 

mi 


( 122 ) 


The intrinsic wavelength in the medium is 



1 



( 12 . 1 ) 


These same relations apply to the simple vaveguide that ve are dis¬ 
cussing. Since the conduction planes are assumed to be perfectly con¬ 
ducting, no conductor loss is present. Similarly, the dielectric medium is 
assumed to be ideal; therefore there is no dielectric loss. Hence, for the 
simple case we have been considering, the transmission characteristics are 


cr = 0, 

/Q = — = Ill \//iicii 

- Vl 

z. = ^ z„. 

a 

Waveguide with Los.srs .—If the dielectric i^^ not ideal but possesses an 
effective conductivity i^i, the power dissipated per unit volume is 
and the power lost per unit length for a section of waveguide of Avidth a is 

Pi = ab^Elffi. (125) 

It is true here, as it is in general, that the power lost per unit length Pi 
must correspond to the decrease per unit length of the power P being 
transmitted. Since P = we have 

Pi = - ^ = - ^Por-*“' = 2aP. 
dz dz 
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2P 


( 120 ) 


The value of P in this case is found, using Eqs. (115) and ( 120 ), to be 


Substituting in Eq. ( 12 (i) avp obtain tho dielectric loss factor, 


OLd = 




(Ti 


ahEl 


J- 

\Mi 


= lt!2 

2 Vfi' 


(J27) 


(12R) 


Although this relation was derived for a certain size of guide, it is clear 
that it holds for any size. Since, in Eq. (126), both Pi ijnd P are directly 
proportional to the cross-sectional area, their ratio is iridependent of the 
guide dimensions. Conventional transmission-line theory, Etp (57), 
gives 

= 2?'- (2-57) 

The conductance (i, per unit length ol a waveguide strip of Avidth a, is 


G = 


aiTi 

X‘ 


(129) 


The etiuivalent characteristic admittance plays the part of KJ in the 
previous section For such a strip V. is the reciprocal of Ze] 



(130) 


Hence, Ave obtain the dielectric loss hy substituting in Eq. (57), 


(JtTl ^ ^ ^ Z} Izi 

b 2a\e, ” 2 Vei 


(131) 


Again, the conventional transmission-line theory agrees Avith electrr»- 
magiietic-wave theory. 

To obtain an accurate expression for the conductor loss, one would 
have to solve the electromagnetic field equations, taking into account the 
finite conductivity (T 2 and the constants /12 and 62 , characteristic of the 
conductor material. This Avould lead to nonvanishing tangential com¬ 
ponents of E on conductor surfaces, which may be thought of as arising 
from an ohmic relation between the currents induced in the conductor by 
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the magnetic field and the finite resistivity of the conductor. For any 
ordinary metallic conductor, and for frequencies up to those approaching 
the optical region, this tangential field is very much smaller than the 
normal component of electric field; hence, the following approximate 
method of obtaining the attenuation is good. The relation between the 
complex magnetic field and the complex tangential electric field 
at the surface of the conductor, is found to be the so-called “surface 
impedance”; 

Z, = + jX^ 

The factor (1 + j) indicates that the fields E[ and i/' are 45“ out of phase 
in time. As a matter of fact, this impedance is merely the intrinsic 
impedance, the ratio of E' to /f', for plane-wave propagation in a metal. 
The power flowing into a unit area of each conductor to supply the con¬ 
ductor loss is given by the time average of the y component of the 
Poynting vector. Taking //' as a reference, E*^ has a component 

En = RM, = //„ 

\ ^2 

in phase with and an etiual component out of phase. The time 
average of the Poynting vector is the same as the time average of llii* 
product of these in-phase fields; thus. 

This relation gives the power dissipated per unit area of each conductor in 
terms of the amplitude of the magnetic field It is assumed that Hx is. 
to a good approximation, the same as that given by the simple theory in 
which the conductors are assumed to be perfectly conducting. As pre¬ 
viously noted, this assumption is good for ordinary metals at radio fre¬ 
quencies. The total loss in both conductors per unit length of a strip of 
waveguide of width a is 



Pi = 2aP, = a HI (134) 

The power transmitted is, using Eqs. (115) and (120), 

P = l abE,H. = ^ (135) 
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Substitution of these expressions in Eq. (126) gives the conductor loss 
factor 

It might seem odd that the strip width a does not appear in this expres¬ 
sion. This is easily understood, however, when it is recalled that both 
power transmitted and power lost are directly proportional to a; hence 
the attenuation, their ratio, is independent of cr. As an interesting 
application of this result, let us sec what thickness of eondueting plane, 
carrying the same total current uniformly distributeil would give the 
same loss. Since the current per unit width is equal {o 7/^, the loss per 
unit area in a sheet of thickness il, which has a conductivity itj, is 

(137) 

Equating l']qs. (133) and (137) gives 

1 ^ 

2\ crj * 2ir2li' 

BO that 

d = —r^=- (138) 

V 'KV^l2(T2 

It will be noticed that this expression for d is precisely that given by Eq. 
(78) as the “skin depth” or “depth of penetration,” denoted by 5. The 
magnetic field IIr, electric field Ez^ and associated current density ,/« all 
decrease in amplitude as one passes from the surface y = b into the metal 
of the top plate. Each of the three expressions contains the factor 
e-(i/-6)/6^ so 5 may be interpreted as the distance into the metal required 
for fields and current density to decrease to 1/c of their values on the sur¬ 
face of the metal. 

In this waveguide with losses, the phase constant jS, the characteristic 
impedance and the wave impedance are all practically the same as 
those for the lossless waveguide already discussed. Small correction 
terms such as those developed in the latter part of Sec. 2-4 would apply 
here as w ell. The attenuation factor for this simple parallel-plate wave¬ 
guide is, for a strip of width a. 


at = Uz + CKd, 
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2*9. Rectangular Waveguide, T'^io-mode.—Although the simple^ 
parallel-plate waveguide just discussed is easy to analyze, it is not a 
practical type of waveguide. By a fairly simple extension of the plane- 
wave approach, the Y'Em-mode in a rectangular waveguide may be 
visualized. Let us take the parallel-plane \Aaveguide of Fig. 2-16 and 



(a) Special waveguide (b) Plane v=b/2 showing incideni wave 



(c) Plane y = b/2, showing incident and reflected waves 



id) Plane x = a/2. showing resultant fields 


Legend for equi phase lines 
—— £'jr, maK+value ■— 

—o— Ey, max-value - - reflected 

-i:y=0 - 

Fig. 2-17. Develcipnipiii of r^io-mode. 


add a conducting wall in the (r = 0)-plane as shown in Fig. 2*17. Let a 
plane Avave of the type discussed in Sec. 2-8 approach the plane x = 0 
as shown in Fig. 2-17. The intrinsic Avavelength in the medium, as given 
in Eq. (123), is indicated. The direction of propagation makes an 
angle B with the ac-axis, the normal to the (x = 0)-plane. When this 
incident wave strikes the (x = 0)-plane, it will be reflected in the direc- 
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tion Fr in such a way as to satisfy the boundary condition Ey =■ 0 on the 
conducting (x = 0)-plane. The resulting interferenre pattern is indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 2-17. It Avill be noted that each positive equiphase line of 
the incident wave intersects a negative equiphase line (its own reflection) 
at the conducting plane x = 0. Similarly, the amplitude of the field 
at each point along the conducting plane j = 0 may be shown to be 
zero, as required. A similar situation exists on the {x = a)-plane, ^^here 
each positive equiphase line intersects a negative equiphase line of the 
reflected wave (not its own reflection, but that of the positive equiphase 
line which preceded it by one wavelength). Similarly, at each point of 
the (j- = a)-plane the held Ey is zero. If we should place a conducting 
sheet in the (x = a)-plane, there would be no tangential eleetric fiehl 
there, and therefore it would not disturb the electric field ])attern. W e 
could then consider the reflected wa\e 7^ as being incident on this con¬ 
ductor and as being reflected from it as the wave P^. of Fig. 218. This 


X- a 
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w'ave is in turn reflected in the (j = 0)-plane as 7^'', and so on dowm the 
waveguide in the z direction. The resulting waveguide is shoAvn in Fig. 
2 19. 

We are now ready for some more quantitative discussions of the 
propagation characteristics. Figure 2-20 represents a section of the 
waveguide just develo])ed, with a minimum number of phase lines drawn 
in and some pertinent dimensions indicated. Some simple trigonometric 
relations enable us to write 


cos 9 — = 

a 

Xi 

2a 

(140) 


x„ 


cote = -^ = 
a/2 

2tt' 

(141) 

Division of Kq. (141) by Kip (140) gives 



cot 6 

1 

(142) 

Xi cos 9 sin 9 

Using Kq. (140), sin 9 may be expressed 



sin ^ = \/l — cos^ 9 = . 

/■ - &)■ 

(143) 
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substituting in Eq. (142), we obtain the desired relation 



(144) 


Since the cosine function never exceeds unity^ Eq. (140) cannot be 
satisfied if Xi is greater than 2a; but it can be satisfied for any Xi smaller 




Fiq. 2-19.—Fields and currents in rertangular waveguide, T^in-inodp. 


than 2o. Similarly, the guide wavelength must equal or exceed Xi, the 
intrinsic wavelength in the medium, in order to satisfy Eq. (142). Both 
of these conclusions are indicated also by Eq. (144), since if Xi exceeds 
2 a, \g become imaginary; and if Xi is less than 2o, \g equals or exceeds Xi. 
The "critical” or "cutoff” wavelength is the free-spare wavelength Xo 
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associated with Xi = 2a. Using Eq. (123), Xi = we may 

w rite 

Xc = 2a y/k^km^. (145) 

This is the longest wavelength that will propagate do^vn this waveguide 
in this mode. The corresponding frequency, 


c _ c 
Xc 2a '^y'kcJCfn^ 


(146) 


is the cutoff frequency ^^hich is approached as the angle d approaches 
zero; that is, the wave bounces back and forth across the guide, making 



little progress along it In the limit, at cutoti’, the wave bounces back 
and forth across the guide at perpendicular inciilence to the walls. 
Applying Eq. (145), we may write Eq. (144) as 


K 


\o/y/kr 



(147) 


Although this result was derived for a special waveguide and mode, it 
is characteristic of all types of ^\aveguide and of all modes. For each 
case, there is a cutoff wavelength Xc which is the longest free-space 
wavelength that may be propagated. The expre.ssion for this cutoff 
wavelength, in terms of the dimensions and materials of the ^vaveguide 
being considered, may be obtained for any desired mode by setting up 
and solving the appropriate field equations. The value thus obtained 
may then be used in Eq. (147) to obtain the guide wavelength. 

We now turn our attention to the constants a, P, and Zq. The phase 
constant is 



( 148 ) 
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The phase velocity, Vj, = w/)9, is 



Since the phase velocity depends on the frequency, the guide is dispersive, 
and the signal and group velocities are not equal to The attenuation 
constant a may be calculated in the same way as that of the parallel- 
plate waveguide of Sec. 2 7, but to do so the magnetic fields should be 
known. In the simple plane-wave treatment of the I'Eia-wave the 
magnetic fields have not been considered, and it does not seem profitable 
to do so since a complicated analysis would be necessary. Both magnetic 
and electric fields are indicated in Fig. 2T5; expressions for them may 
be found elsewhi're.^ \Vhen the calculations are made, the resulting 
dielectric attenuation factor is 



( 1.^0 


where the prime denotes the corresponding attenuation factor of the 
parallel-plate waveguide, Eq. (139). Similarly, the conduotor attenua¬ 
tion is 



The last term in the bracket is associated with the losses in the side 
walls at X = 0 and at x = a, and the first one is associated with losses 
on the walls a.i y = 0 and y = h. Both attenuation factors contain the 
factor Xp/Xi, which becomes infinite at the cutoff wavelength; this seems 
reasonable because near cutoff the wave bounces back and forth across 
the guide, suffering attenuation with each crossing but making little 
progress down the guide. When operating far from cutoff, on the other 
hand, \/\i approaches unity and Xi/2a approaches zero, so that both 
attenuations approach the values for the simple parallel-plate waveguide; 
this also seems quite reasonable, since by our reflected-n ave concept the 

^ See Waveguide Handbook^ Vol 10, Hadiatiijn Laboratory Series. 
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wave is now essentially a plane wave traveling parallel to the walls 
of the guide. 

iSinre a and p have been discussed, the consideration of characteristic 
impedance may now be studied. For the parallel-plate waveguide there 
was no difficulty in defining the potential difference V between the two 
plates. In the present instance, how^ever, there is only one conductor; 
hence, this definition of V becomes meaningless. Similarly in the 
previous discussion, the current 7 flowing in unit width ol each plate 
of the waveguide was calculated. Now, there are no separate conductors 
carrying current; moreover, some currents flow transverse to the direction 
of propagation, as indicated in Fig. 2-19. These transverse currents, 
however, are not associated wdth the magnetic field component //* which 
enters into the Poynting-vector expression for power propagated in the z 
direction. The top and bottom walls of the waveguide of Fig. 219 may 
be considered as forming a sort of parallel-strip transmission line and 
carrying currents in opposite direction.s Let us calculate the total 
longitudinal current in the lower strij), in the {y = ())-plane, and its 
negative in the top strip. This gives for the total longitudinal current, 

/( = -«//. (152) 

TT 

Here 7/,, the amplitude of the magnetic field, is equal to the current per 
unit width at the center, and the factor 2/7r arises from averaging the 
sinusoidally varying magnetic field across the width a. llie definition 
of a reasonable voltage between top anrl bottom walls is a still more 
difficult matter. The voltage is zero at the side walls, at x = 0 and at 
X = a, and has the amplitude hEy at the center. Some sort of averaging 
appears to be in order. Let us choose, if possible, an averaging factor 
so that an effective voltage Vr re.sults which is defined by the etpiation 

P = iVJi (153) 

When the Poynting vector is integrated over the cross section and 
averaged in time, the power is found to be 

P = ^EyJ[.. (154) 

Equating Eqs. (153) and (154), and using f^q. (152), we obtain 

_ (ihEylix 

■ 27z ' 

= \hEy. (155) 

The effective voltage so defined is lower than the integrated voltage 
across the center of the waveguide by the factor ir/4. However, this 
factor is somewhat higher than the factor 2/7r which would be obtained 
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by a simple averaging across the a dimension. This seems reasonable, 
since the longitudinal current associated with the voltage is strongest 
at the center; and, consequently, the higher voltages at the center should 
be given greater weight in the averaging process than the lower voltages 
nearer the side walls. 

In the procedure outlined above the transverse currents were ignored 
and the total longitudinal current flowing in the top and bottom walls was 
calculated. Then an effective voltage was defined as that voltage which, 
when used in conjunction with the longitudinal current just calculated, 
would give the power being transmitted. There can he no doubt that 
the current and voltage so defined are appropriate for the purpose of 
calculating power transmission. They are not the only definitions which 
could be used, of course. One might begin by choosing the maximum 
voltage hEy to be the voltage F, though this does not seem particularly 
logical. An effective current could then be defined in such a way that 
it could be used to calculate transmitted power. Although this com¬ 
bination of V and I would give the proper value for powei*, it does not 
seem nearly so logical as the method which w’as originally used. In 
fact, the original method seems so plausible that one is tempted to use 
the current and voltage so defined to calculate an effective characteristic 
impedance; 


Zc 


fi 8«y/x’ 


(156) 


In attempting to define any such equivalent characteristic impedance 
one enters into a very controversial subject. There can he no denying 
that this is the proper definition on the basis of pow er transmission and 
total longitudinal current, for that is the basis on which it was derived. 
Thus it is certainly true that 

P = iI]Ze. (157) 

It is w^hen one begins to extend an impedance defined on a certain basis 
to other uses that trouble and controversy arise. A number of different 
definitions, each useful for certain purposes, have been proposed. Three 
of these, based on the maximum voltage F, total longitudinal current 7, 
and power P, are given by Schclkunoff 

„ _V _irbEy \ 

' ~ I ~ 2 allj j 
_Vl_ bEy I 

Zr.v - 2P - 2 / (158) 

„ _2P hEy \ 

n 8 aH^ 1 

1 9. A. Schclkunoff, Electrotnagveiic Waves, Van Nostrand, New York, 1943, Chap. 
8, p. 319. 
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The last of these is the one which we obtained above. It will be noted 
that all these impedances involve the dimensions of the waveguide in 
the same way and differ only by numerical constants. They are all 
proportional to the ^vave impedance = Eyjll^, which may be shown 
to be 


Z 


10 




(150) 


Slater^ proposes the evaluation of the numerical factf)r of Kq. (158) by 
requiring that, as a approaches infinity, the expression be asymptotic to 
that for a parallel-plane waveguide, ¥a\. (lU)). 

In any ease, there is little neeil for an actual iiumei ieal value in ohms 
which may be quoted as the chararderistic impedance of a waveguide 
In most eases Avhat is really important is the impedance, on whatever 
basis one Avishes to conceive it, at a given position z along a Avaveguide 
relative to the characteristic impedance, on the same basis, of the wave¬ 
guide. This relatiA'e impedance Avill be independent of Avhether one (a) 
thinks of impedance as maximum voltage over total longitudinal current 
and uses Z^,I, or (h) tliinks (d impedance as our effective voltage V, 
divided by the total longitudinal current and uses Z,. 

Peihaps the most satisfactory procedure of all, from the point of view 
of valid concepts, is to consider impedance as the ratio of transverse E to 
transverse 7/ and use the AAave impedance Z„,. This concejit gives 
exactly the same relative impedance as those involving currents and 
voltages, since the maximum voltage and total longitudinal current are 
directly proportional to the maximum transverse electric and magnetic 
fields, respectively. 

It is only A\dien one AAishes to predict Avhat Avill happen, Avhen tAvo 
different Avaveguidcs are joined, that the Avay in Avhich the dimensions 
enter into an expression for characteristic impedance must be coiisidereil. 
Even in this case, the numerical constant involved need not be specified, 
since it Avill cancel out when the expression for the impedance of one 
Avaveguide relative to the other is written. Thus, let us join tAvo wave¬ 
guides AAhose dimensions are, respectively, Oi, bi, and a2, b2. Assume the 
dielectrics fillmg them to have constants gi, ei, and g2, e 2, and intrinsic 
wavelengths Xi and X2. By an}'' of the relations given above, the imped¬ 
ance ratio will be 


Z2 


62^1 


(2az ) 


(160) 


‘ J. C. Slater, Microwave Transmission, Ist ed., McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942, 
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Tb.e assumption that the reflection from the junction will behave in the 
manner implied by Eq. (160) is unjustified. All the equivalent character¬ 
istic impedances are defined on the basis of a single uniform waveguide, and 
there is no reason to expect them to be particularly significant in predict¬ 
ing what will happen when two different waveguides are joined. In order 
to solve this problem theoretically, one must treat it as a boundary-value 
problem in electromagnetic theory. After laborious calculation, one 
finds’ that, for small changes in dimensions, Eq. (160) does indeed repre¬ 
sent the situation rather ac(‘urately. For small changes in a and b, the 
reflections introduced are those which would be expected to result from 
the joining of two ideal transmission lines whose relative impedance is 
given by this equation. For large changes in dimensions, the real part 
of the impedance mismatch at the junction is still given by Eq. (160); 
but, in addition, a shunt suseeptance appears in the equivalent circuit. 
This introduction of a shunt suseeptance at a step discontinuity in 
a transmission line is characteristic of the behavior of sudden 
discontinuities. 

2'10. Characteristics of Some Common Waveguides.—The three 
types of waveguide most commonly used in microwave transmission are: 
(1) coaxial lines, (2) round tubing, and (3) rectangular tubing. The elec¬ 
tric and magnetic field distributions in the “lowest mode“ that may be 
propagated in each tvpe are indicated in Columns 1, 2, and 4 of Fig. 2-21. 
By“ lowest mode” is meant the field pattern characterized by the lowest 
cutoff frequency (or longest cutoff wavelength). A coaxial line may 
propagate any frequency, including, of course, zero frequency, but the 
other two types of waveguide have a definite lowTr limit of frequency (or 
upper limit of wavelength), as indicated in Columns 2 and 4. 

Round waveguide is seldom used as a transmission line because of 
difficulties arising from the fact that there is no unique direction of 
polarization of the fields. That is to say, the field pattern of Column 2 of 
Fig. 2 21 may be rotated through any angle about the axis of the tube. 
Imperfections in the tubing and bends required in installing it tend to 
introduce other components of polarization which then get out of phase, 
resulting in elliptical polarization of the waves. 

As a matter of fact, the second or J'Mni-mode, Column 3 of Fig. 2-21, 
in round w^aveguide is more frequently used than the lowest mode. The 
fields in the T’Afui-mode possess symmetry about the axis of the tube; 
this mode is suitable for rotary joints (see Secs. 6 20 and 7-4), and is 
frequently used in this w'ay. 

In Fig. 2-22 the next higher modes are presented. The cutoff w ave- 
length given for the coaxial-line mode is only approximate, but it iaa very 
good ai)proxima1ion for lines whose diameter ratio b^a is low. For a 

‘ St*e Wavpffuirh flnndhook, Vol. 10, Hailiiillnii Laboratory Series. 
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Fig. 2-22.— Higher inadea in waveguidi 
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diameter ratio of 2.3 (50-ohm air-lilled line) the approximation gives a 
result which is 3.2 per cent above the correct cutoff wavelength. 

The T£/ 2 o-mode given for rectangular waveguide is the second mode if 
b < a/2, but if 5 > a/2 the second mode is the T^Joi-mode. The TE^n- 
mode may be considered to be the T^Em-rnode polarized at 90° to that 
shown in Fig. 2-21, and the cutoff wavelength is merely 26. Rectangular 
waveguides are commonly chosen with the dimensions a = 2b; conse¬ 
quently both TE 20 - and TEoi-modes have half the cutoff wavelength of the 
7'^in-mode. This choice permits propagation of the TElo-mode alone 
between X = 2a and X = a. This twofold factor is to be compand with 
the factor 1.31 within which the TEu-modv^ in rtnind waveguide has 
exclusive rights and Avith the infinite factor (though limited wavelength 
range) for which the TEAf-mode in coaxial line holds exclusive rights. 

The first two diagrams^ of Fig. 2*23 illustrate waveguides that are 
essentially compact versions of the liasic 7’A'iu-modL of rcctnngular 



Fiq. 2-23.— MiapellaiieDus types of waveguides. 


aveguide. The thiicP may be thought of as a 7'ii'io-mode in rectangular 
waveguide Avith capacity loading introduced by the ridge. The approxi¬ 
mate cutoff wavelength given in the figure is taken from Ramo and 
Whinnery. 

The mode shoAvn in the elliptical pipe is the loAvest mode, termed by 
Chu^ the f//i wave. It corresponds to the 7^.^ii-mode in round waveguide 
and to the 7'£'ii)-mode in rectangular waveguide. The next higher mode 
in elliptical pipe Avill, in general, be the Mi Avave, which is like the mode 

^ W. L. Barrow and H. Schaevitz, “Hollow Pipes of Relatively Small Dimensions,” 
Trans. A.I.E.E., 60, (Mar. 22, 1943). 

^ S. B. Cohn, “Properties of Ridge Waveguide," RRL Report No. 411-211, Aug. 
1945; S. Ramo and J. R. Whinnery, Fields and Waves in Modern Radio, Wiley, 1944, 
p. 364. 

®L. J. Chu, “Electromagnetic Wave.? in Hollow Elliptic Pipes of Metal,” J. 
Applied Phys., IX, No. 9 (Sept. 1938). 
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shown but polarized at 90° from that shown. It has a higher cutoff 
frequency (shorter Xc) and may thus be eliminated in a certain wavelength 
interval, leaving the mode shown in complete possession. In this respect 
it partakes of the advantage of the rectangular waveguide, still retaining 
some of the advantages of round waveguide. 

The attenuation formulas of Fig. 2-2] give only the attenuation caused 
by the finite conductivity of the walls of an air-filled copper Avavegiiide. 
The attenuation due to the walls will be altered if a wall of different con¬ 
ductivity is used or if a dielectric whose properties differ from that of air is 
used. If we let the characteristics of copper be denoted by subscript c, 
and those of an alternative material by subscript 2, the attenuation of an 
air-filled waveguide of the new material may be found by multiplying 
the formulas by the factor 


OLn 

«r 



(161) 


If a waveguide be filled with a dielectric ^^hose relative inductive capacity 
is the cutoff wavelength is increased by the factor 


Xr(l) 
Xr (air) 


= V*.,- 


(I(i2) 


At the same time, the attenuation and guide wavelengths are altered.' 

T^no (juantities >vhich are frequently of interest but which have been 
omitted from the figures are: (o) specific wave impedance, and (6) loss in 
the dielectric. These have been omitted because it is possible to give 
them in terms which are generally applicable to all waveguides. 

The specific wave impedance is defined as the ratio of transverse 
components of electric and magnetic fields, 


Z 


ir — 


Ej 

Hr 


( 16 -^) 


This ratio is constant over the guide cross section for any ^^aveguide 
mode. For air-filled waveguides transmitting 7'i7M-modes, it is simply 
the so-called “impedance of free space,” 


Ztlm — fo — 



ohms. 


(164) 


For all modes the wave impedance approaches this value for wavelengths 
imivh shorter than the cutoff wavelength of the mode. Usually it 
differs from this value by a factor depending on the ratio Xo/Xc. For all 

for iiistanre, K. I. Sarbacher and W. A. Kd.^ori, Hyper and Ultrahigh Fre- 
gaiuvy Engimvnng^ 1st cd., Wiley, New York, 1943, Chapters 6 and 7. 
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TE- and ritf-modeB the wave impedance for air-filled guides is gi\’pn 
respectively by 


Z 


TE 


Ztm 



(105) 


( 100 ) 


[f the waveguide is filled Avith a dieleelrie rharac'terized by mi a^nd ei, these* 
relations become 


Z 1 LM 

Ztl 


z 


TM 



ohms, 


(107) 

( 108 ) 

(109) 


where fi is the intrinsic impedance of the medium, Xi is the intrinsic 
wavelength in the medium, and \g is the actual guide wavelength in the 
dielectric-filled Avaveguide. 

The dielectric attenuation constant for TEM-modcs is independent 
of the dimensions or form of the waA’^eguide, and it has been shown* to be 


Old! I M — 



A more useful form is derived from Im]. (98), 




„ ylkynk, 

= 27.3 - tan 6 


db/m. 


(170) 


(171) 


For both TE- and 7’il/-modes the dielectric attenuation factors are 
increased to 



(172) 


TRANSMISSION-LINE CHARTS AND IMPEDANCE-MATCHING 

The way in which voltage and current vary along a transmission line 
has been discussed in Secs. 2T and 2-2. In later sections it has been 
‘ See Eq. (84) fur cuaxiul lint*, and Kq. (131) for parallel-plate waveguide. 
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►shown that the electric and magnetic fields in waveguides vary in a similar 
Avay and may be described in terms of analogous line constants a, /S, and 
Zo or Zu,. In Sec. 2-3 the concept of impedance was introduced, the 
complex impedance at any position along the line being defined as the 
ratio of the complex voltage at that position to the complex current there. 
An analogous quantity for waveguides was later seen to be the ratio of 
complex electric field to complex magnetic field. The concepts of reflec¬ 
tion coefficient and standing waves also were introduced in Sec. 2-3, and 
later these were extended to waveguides. A clear understanding of these 
concepts and of the way in which the various quantities vary along the 
line or guide is a valuable aid in the design of microwave transmission 
circuits and in the understanding of their behavior. The equations 
developed in Sec. 2-3 enable one to calculate the relations between these 
quantities and the way they vary along the line. A clearer insight into 
the meaning of these relationships is afforded, and a valuable aid in the 
rapid solution of practical problem.s is gained by the graphical representa¬ 
tions of the equations uhich will be presented in the following sections. 

2-11. Reflection-coefficient Chart with Impedance Contours, Smith 
Chart.—One of the most instructive and convenient charts is that based 
on a polar plot of the reflection coefficient, Kq. (20) and Fig. 2*4. The 

chart might equally well be con¬ 
sidered as based on the relative 
voltage diagram of Fig. 2-5. Let 
us consider the transmission line 
of Fig. 2-24, which is assumed for 
.simplicity to have no lo.ss (that is, 
Of = 0) but to have a phase con¬ 
stant jS and a real characteristic 
impedance Zu. If we terminate this line at the point 2 = 0 in a pure 
resistance /fi, which is larger than Zo, w^e calculate the reflection coef¬ 
ficient at 2 = 0 from Eq. (21) as 


z=-l 2-0 

i’lL.. 2-24.--T[*i nunsitpd traiiannabioii Imp. 


B 7?i — Zo 

A 7^1 + Zo 


(173) 


This is real, positive, and less than unity, as indicated in Fig. 2-25cr. 
The relative voltage, taking the incident voltage as unity, is VJ = l -|- Po, 
as indicated in Fig. 2-25b. Equation (173) show^s that the reflected voltage 
is in phase with the incident voltage, which is reasonable, since the load 
is real and lies between Zo and infinity or open-circuit impedance. 
Similarly, the relative current, considering the incident current as unity, 
is = 1 — Foi as shown in Fig. 2*25c. At the point 2 = — ^, the vector 
To has rotated through an angle wdth the resulting changes to T, 

V', and I'. It should be recalled from Sec. 2-3 that 
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r = \ 


V = (1 + DVu.. = V'V„., 1 

(174) 

I = (1 - r)ii„ = I'L. = rv,../Zo. I 



It is clear from Fig. 2-25 that the relative voltage has its maximum value 
] + IFdI at the load and its minimum value of 1 — [Fpl a quarter Avave- 
jpngth away. The separate quantities of Fig. 2-25 have been combined 



I’lh. 2-25.—Vurtor diagrams of (a) reflectiun (/>) relative voltage, and (c) relahve 

i-un eiit. 


into one diagram in Fig. 2-26; the relative voltage has been resolved into 
components V{ in phase wdth the current and Va out of phase Avith it. A 
simple theorem in plane geometry retiuires that the intersection point Q 
lie on the circle. The impedance is found from Fq. (174) to be 


Z 


V 

I 


V'V, 



(175) 


The impedance relative to Zq 
expressed in terms of the compo¬ 
nents of V', is 



In terms of the angle a, the com¬ 
plex vectors are 

r = |^|p^ 
v; = lVile'«, 

V' = 



Fiu. 2-2fi. Hnsir diagiain for reflcclion- 
CDcfficiciil impedance chart. 


Substitution in Eq. (176) gives 


+ 
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This may be written 


where we have defined 


Z' = R' +jX', 


Z' =-?- \ 

^ Zo I 

^ ^ - M’ ( ^ ^ 

X _ _ jv^ ) 

Zo- Ilf/ 

It should be obvious that whenever P lies in the lower half of the diagram 
the ratio Vj/I' will have a phase angle — ji7r/2, resulting in a negative 
sign for the reactance X'. On the other hand, when it lies in the upper 
half, X' will be positive. 

The pf)sition of Ihe point P within the rircle of Fig. 2-26 is seen to 
determine T, V', I', and through them the components R' and X' of the 




/ 05 | 

1 «■, 

' 1 

n 






(a) ib) 

2-27.- Cirrlps of |•lmstailf ipsintanrp. 


impedance Z'. In Fig. 2-27a the circle marked R' = 1 in the locus traced 

IV'I 

by the point P moving in such a way that R' = remains constant and 


etjual to unity. Other circles, each representing a different value of R', 
are shown in Fig. 2-275. The fact that these loci are circles is not obvious 
at first but may be shown by simple analytic geometry. Similarly, the 
locus of points P such that X' = IVJI/II] has the value +1 is shown in 
Fig. 2-28a. Other curves of constant reactance are shown in Fig. 2-285. 
These curves are arcs of circles whose centers lie on the vertical line 
through the point S, as may be shown by analytic geometry. 

When the two sets of circles of Figs. 2-27 and 2-28 are superposed as in 
Fig. 2-29, they form a gridwork of orthogonal circles. Using this grid- 
work as a coordinate system, one may read the related impedam e com¬ 
ponents R' and X' by plotting on this chart the point P corresjjondiiig to 
any given reflection coefficient T. This type of chart was dcN cloped by 
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P. H. Smith^ of the Bell Telephone Laboratories and is frequently referred 
to as the “Smith chart.“ To avoid confusing the diagram, the actual 
lines of the polar coordinates needed for plotting T are omitted. Instead, 
the arm shown is pivoted at the center; and its radial scale together Avith 
the phase scale around the circumference of the chart enaldes one to 
plot the points. The phase scale is calibrated directly in wavelengths; 
when 1 varies through X/2, the phase angle 2/3/ = Awl/X varies through a 
complete cycle, 27r radirms. On a purely logical basis one would choose 
the positive direction as the reference or zero-phase direction, sinc-e this 
corresponds to zero-phase angle for the vei‘tor T of Fig. 2-25. It is com¬ 
mon practice, however, to refer phase measuri^menis in transmis.^ujii lines 



to the voltage minimum since it can be located more precisely than the 
maximum, particularly in the case of large standing-wave ratios. Thin 
practice is followed in the Smith chart, as it is in most transmission-line 
impedance charts; hence, the zero-phase line is the line from Z' = 1 to 
Z' = 0, and refers to the voltage minimum. The radial scale is calibrated 
in terms of the standing-wave ratio rather than directly in terms of reflec¬ 
tion coefficient. The simple connecting relations Avere given by Fqs. (.33) 
and (34) 


r| 


\ 

1 - |r|’ 

r — 1 

r + J . 


(180) 


A number of ways of expressing standing-wave ratios have been used. 
Some people use “voltage standing-wave ratio,” Avhile others prefer to use 
the square of this Avhich is sometimes called “power standing-wave ratio.” 
In both cases, there have been those who expressed the ratio as maximum 

^ P. H. Smith, “TriuisiiiLssioii Line Calculator,'’ Elrcirtmics (Jiin. U130); "An 
Iinproveil Trananiis.sion C’lilciilulin,” Elrcfi ffTu'es (.Inn. 1944) 
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Fio, 2-29.—Circuliir form of triiiibinisssion-liiin calculator. {P. //. Smith, Ehctronica," 

January 1939.) 


over minimum, giving a number in the range unity to infinity; others used 
the minimum over maximum and obtained numbers in the range unity to 
zero. There seems to be emerging a general preference in favor of using 
the voltage standing-v. avc ratio exceeding unity, 



( 181 ) 


which is abbreviated to VSWR. This is, of course, the same in value as 
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Iw/Iaini the only difference being a shift of a quarter Avavelength in posi¬ 
tion of the maxima and minima. The scale marked on the arm of the 
Smith chart shown is the reciprocal of this, that is, 1/r. In the later 
version of his chart, in the 1944 article, Smith adopts the ratio r. Another 
definition of standing-wave ratio which is sometimes convenient is in 
terms of decibels, 

SWR (db) = 20 logiD r. (182) 

If one is accustomed to thinking in terms of the so-called “power stand¬ 
ing-wave ratio,” Eq. (182) would be written as 10 logm uhicli would 
give the same db standing-wave ratio. 

In any case, the conversion is made from the linear radial scale of 
reflection coefficient to a scale reading directly in whatcA^er standing-wave 
ratio one prefers to use. In addition, a number of other usefLil scales 
which are related directly to the reflection coefficient mav be included on 
the arm. The scale marked “attenuation in 1-decibel steps” is useful in 
calculating impedance transformations vhen the line los.^ is not negligible. 
It is used to introduce' the fador c~^“', by \Nhich the reflection coefficient 
decreases going a distance I towanl the generator clockwise, or by 
which it increases going in the reverse direction. The power transmitted 
by a running wave contains the same factor though it decreases 

toward the load rather than increasing as does the reflection coefficient 
Another method of using this tYi)e ol chart has been found very useful, 
especially when transforming a number of i)lotted points simultaneously 
through a specified distance along the line is desired. A sheet of tracing 
paper is laid over the chart and the points P are plotted on it rather than 
on the chart. To transform the points along the line, the tracing paper is 
pivoted at the center and rotated through the desired number of wave¬ 
lengths in the proper direction, as indicated on the wavelength scales. 
The new impedance values may then be read from the chart. 

An especially good example of the usefulness of the traidng-paper 
technique is offered by its application to the discussion of the impfalance- 
tuning characteri.stics of variable transformers (see Ehaj). 8). It has been 
found convenient to mount the chart on a plyw ood board and to pivot the 
tracing paper by sticking a glass-headed thumbtack into the center. In 
plotting experimental data, marks are first made on the tracing paper at 
0 and 0.25X of the phase scale and labeled accordingly. If the load is a real 
impedance/?! > ^n, the point maybe plotted at the proper place along the 
real axis to the right of center, as in Fig. 2-30. The load is, in this case, at a 
voltage maximum, and the voltage standing-wave ratio is, using Eq. (183), 



( 183 ) 
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This fact, that r is equal to the relative impedance R* for real loads 
R > Zo, is very useful in the tracing-paper method of plotting experi¬ 
mental data. It makes easily available a scale of the same type fur¬ 
nished by the arm of the Smith chart, cunverting jrl to r. Asa corollary 
to this observation, it is useful to remember that, at any voltage maxi¬ 
mum, the impedance in the line is real and greater than Zo by the factor r. 
If it is desirable to find the impedance a distance I toward the load from 
such a voltage maximum, one may simply describe an arc in the counter¬ 
clockwise direction about the center of the chart, as in Fig, 2-30a. The 



original position as in a after plotting P. 

radius of the arc is determined by the value of r, and the angle of the arc 
is indicated by the outer wavelength scale. An alternative method of 
plotting the point P which does not require compass or straightedge is 
indicated in Fig. 2-30b. The outer scale of the Smith chart gives directly 
the distance I below the index mark labeled OX. When the tracing paper 
is returned to the original position as in Fig. 2 30(1, the point P represents 
the impedance at a distance I toward the load from a voltage maximum. 
If the distance from the reference point in the load to the closest voltage 
maximum is L*., the impedance of the load is plotted by applying the 
above procedure using the value for the length ?. Frequently, the 
distance /min to the nearest voltage minimum, rather than the distance 
L-, , is obtained in taking data. Since these two distances differ by exactly 
a quarter wavelength or one-half turn on the chart, it is necessary merely 
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to turn the tracing paper through 180® and use the index labeled 0.25X 
in conjunction t^ith the outer wavelength scale to read Lm. 

The method of deriving the impedance components R and A" by cur¬ 
rent and voltage vectors, as in Eq. (179), gives a certain insight into the 
current and voltage relations existing. However, it is more direct to 
calculate the components of Z by the use of Eq. (21), 


Introducing relative impedance and its components, \\v obtain 

Z' - 1 _ /f' -h jX' - 1 
Z' + 1 “ 7^' +jX' -I- l‘ 

The real and imaginary components of T arc then 

77' + A'^ - 1 j2X 

(77' + l)^ + A'*^“^(77'+l)^ + 


(IH5) 


(ISC.) 


2-12. Other Types of Transmission-line Charts.—The chart l.ased on 
the reflection coefficient has thus far been correlided uiih a grirlvtirk of 
impedance contours. In certain problems other types of contour lines, 
such as Y = fj + jB, Z = \Z\/d, or Y = |F|/0, are much more useful. 


It is sometimes desired to base the 
admittance plane rather than on 
the reflect ion-coefficient circle 
Smith AdmittaJice Chart .—In 
the previous section the point P 
was plotted, Fig. 2-26, at the ter¬ 
minus of the relative voltage vec¬ 
tor V' = 1 + r, and the relaterl 
grid\\ ork of R and A circles, Fig 
2-29, was derived, thus enabling 
us to read the corresponding com¬ 
ponents of impedance. In a simi¬ 
lar way, we now plot the point 
Fig. 2-31, at the terminus of 
the relative current vector I' = 

1 — r and derive the related grid- 
^\ork of admittance circles. We 
1 /Z', and write 



‘hart on a rj'ct angular impedance or 



dehue Y = 1/Z, = 1/Zo, Y' = 



corresponding to Va[. (176). By taking steps exactly analogo\is to those 
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leading to Eq. (179), we may define the admittance components by 

Y' = G'+jB', \ 

r = J2- = / 

F„ jV'l’} (188) 

Y,~ IV'l j 

Since P' in this example lies in tlie upper half of the diagram, B' has the 
positive sign. 

Whether a grid work applying to the impedance case or to admittance 
is being derived, the generalized diagram of Fig. 2-32 may be used. The 

_ point P" represents the appropri- 

ate point P or P', and the vectors 
/ / >v Ao, Ai, and C represent the appro- 

/ / \ priatc current or voltage vectors. 

/ / \ The real and imaginary components 

I /\ of the coordinates being derived 

O - ^ are these. 

\ / Kwil iKirl -- 


I N. / Imaginary part = ± 

-If P" lies in the upper half ofthedia- 

J ii;, 2 M:2 CiciiiMiiliziMl ihajfi aiii for gram, the imaginary part is positive; 

il m the lower half, it IS negative. It 
should therefore be evident that the 
admittance components G' and P' corresponding to a given position of P' 
are the same as the impedance components IV and X' corresponding to the 
i’flme position of P. That is, the gridwork developed for reading the 
components of impedance for a point P plotted at position 1 + T may be 
used also for reading the components of admittance for a point P' plotted 
at position 1 — F. 

A useful property of the Smith chart is now evident. Since points P 
andP' of Fig. 2-31 have as their respective coordinates on the Smith chart 
the impedance and the admittance corresponding to each, this chart 
provides an easy method of converting from admittance to impedance and 
vice versa. This is particularly useful in the tracing-paper method of 
using the chart, since any plotted impedance point or points may be con¬ 
verted readily to the equivalent admittance plot by a simple rotation of 
one-half turn of the tracing paper. Obviously the inverse conversion is 
also accomplished by a half-turn rotation. It imi}' be noticed that the 
half-turn operation performed on an impedance plot may equally well 
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be thuughl of as giving the impedanee plot a quarter Avavelength down the 
line. This brings out clearly the well-knoAvn inversion of impedance by a 
quarter-wavelength section of line. That is, it gives a complex impedance 
equal to the original admittance which is the reciprocal of the original 
impedance. In more general terms, the cliart affords a simple means of 
finding the reciprocal of any complex number. 

A Avord should be said regarding the plotting of data as an ailmillance 
plot. One obvious method is to plot the data on tracing paper as an 
impedance plot, as outlined in the preceding section, and then to convert 
this impedance plot to an admittance plot hy rotating the tracing i)a])pi* 
half a turn. If one prefers, the admittance may be plotted rlirtatly, 
making use of the fact that the normalized admittance at the current 
maximum (voltage minimum) is real, greater than ) n, and numerically 
equal to r. For admittances (see Fig. 2*30), (J/Yo = r is the admittancr* 
at Fiuin, is at a distance I toward the load from Vmiu. If the data are 
taken by measuring the distance I from a voltage minimum, the method of 
Fig. 2-30 plots admittance directly, but if I is measured from a voltage 
maximum it plots impedance direiTly. It is perhaps simplest to bear this 
in mind and make tlie direct plot by this method using the data for I in 
whatever form they are taken. The resulting plot may then be converted 
from impedance to admittance or vice versa by a half-turn rotation. 

Charts Expressing Impedance or Admittance in Polar Foim .—It is 
sometimes convenient to express the impedance in terms of its magnitude 
\Z\ and its phase angle 0, rather than in terms of its components R and A'; 
thus, 

Z = |Zlr^®. (190) 


The process of deriving this chart is quite similar to the previous deriva¬ 
tions, and therefore it will not be carriefl through in detail. Keferring to 
Fig. 2-31, the magnitude and phase angle of the impedance are 


171 r*'! - 

U'T “ tW 

0 = <P'01\ 


(laij 


The position of the point P is aerordingly represented l)y the coordinates 
|Z| and d. The angle 0 is positive when P is aljove the real axis OS, nega¬ 
tive when it is below. The resulting gridwork of coordinates is shown in 
Fig. 2-33. 

There is naturally a 1-to-l correspondence between a given impedance 
point P on the Smith chart and the point P in the same po.sition in the 
|Z|/0 chart. Each is basically a plot of the relative voltage V. Using 
thirfact, the latter chart may be derived directly from the former simply 
by converting from given rectangular coordinates {R,X) to the polar 
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coordinates (|Z1,0) which define the same impedance. Another consc 
qiience of this fact is that the same method of plotting data is used; the 
right half of the diameter OS is marked in terms of /?' = r, just as was the 
Smith chart. 

Just as in the case of the Smith chart, the same gridwork of impedance 
coordinates may he used for admittance coordinates provided that the 



Fia. 2 33.—Uc'flerbuiii r-opfliruMit t'hai t witli |Z| mid 0 r'liordiiiateu. 


proper change in the method of plotting the data is observed. The chart 
is, Nvhen used for admittances, a plot of relative current just as the Smith 
chart was Avheii used as an admittance chart. The data-plotting tech¬ 
nique is likewise identical with that for the Smith admittance chart. If 
we let the admittance be expressed as 

Y' = |YV' = J , (192) 


the magnitude and angle arc 


lY'l 

* 


1 = ]i:i = ?? 1 

IZ^ IV'I OF’ I 

_fl = <POP'. ) 


(193) 
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Magnified Center Portion of Rejtection^coefficicnt Charts. —When it is 
desirable to plot data or calculations precisely, the reflection-coefficient 
chart may be drawn to a large scale. In many cases where such precise 
work is being done the data or calculations involve only small reflection 
coefficients; therefore only the central portion of this large-scale chart is 
needed. One extremely precise version of the central portion of the Smith 
chart is reproduced^ in Fig. 2-34. It is limited to r ^ 2, which is equiva- 



2-.S4.— Eiilaigi’inpiit nf prjilitin of Smith chart. (This chart preparpd hy L. F. 
Wuodiuff foi 2nd. rd. of IJltia-Hiyh-Fiequvney Trchnixiues, D. Van Noatrand f'o., J. G. 
B) amt rd, tdrioi .) 

lent to \r\ £ Thi.s chart has been found very useful in the design of 
microwave transmission circuit.s because it give.s a scale which is about as 
large as the data ^^ould justify; and plotting any points for which r 
exceeds 2 is seldom necessary. Further magnification is occasionally 
useful, especially in aiding calculations. 

The |Z|/ 9 type chart may be similarly magnified. One ver.sion of this 
chart, drawn to a large scale and including the whole chart, has been 
printed by the Hatlio Corporation of America.® It includes also the 

' Hepri)duri*rl hy rourte.sy of L. F. Woodruff of the Kliv. ICiig Dept , M I.T. 

^ V&rXvr, R.C. A , III, No. 3 (.Tim 1939). 
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polar coordinate lines, radii, and circles concentric about the center fur 
plotting r. Although these lines have a certain usefulness, they tend to 
confuse the diagram for the average person. 

Rectangular Impedance or Admittance Chart .—In the previous dis¬ 
cussions we used the reflection coefficient as the basis for a transmission¬ 
line chart because it transforms in a simple manner along the line. The 
I'orresponding resistance and reactance coordinates ^^ere then derived; 
they were rather unusual in form. In the present instance we shall begin 
by choosing rectangular coordinates for the resistance and reactance, and 
proceed to plot contour lines on this coordinale system to enable us to 
lollow the transformation of impedance along the line This transforma¬ 
tion is given by Kq. (41), 


_ Z; + j tan pi 
1 + jZ[ tan pi 


(194) 


Let us consider again the line of Fig. 2-24. 
becomes 


lj\_+J tanj9/ 
1 + tan pi 


For this line Eq. (194) 
(195) 


By choosing a particular value for R\ and allowing pi to vary from 0 to 27r, 
a circle with its center on the real a\is as in l'4g. 2-,35, will be plotted 
Remembering that !i[ is equal to the VSWR, this circle may he considered 
characteristic of the value ri. If a number of values for ai‘e chosen, a 
complete set of such circles for various values of r will be mapped. Simi¬ 
larly, the angle pi may be assigned a value and Ri varied from unity to 
infinity. This will map one of the semic’rcles centered on the imaginary 
axis, as in Fig. 2-35. This semicircle is characteristic of the value pl^ or of 
the length I measured in wavelengths, and may be so marked. When this 
is repeated for a number of values of pi, a set of these semicircles will be 
drawn in. As in the Smith chart, it is the usual practice to consider the 
reference or zero phase to be the real axis from Z' = 1 to Z' = 0, which is 
the position of the voltage minimum. 

In this type of chart it is necessary to include both the (/?,A^)-coordi¬ 
nates and the (r,/)-coordinates. The use of tracing paper has no special 
advantage, since transformations along the line are not effected by a sim¬ 
ple rotation. Data are plotted directly in terms of the measured r and I 
values, I measurerl from the voltage minimum. If it is desired, a section 
of the chart in the neighborhood of Z' = 1 may be enlarged just as in the 
case of the chart based on the reflection coefficient. 

In order to use this chart to plot admittances, it is only necessary to 
consider the reference phase line from Z' = 1 to Z' = 0 as being the 
voltage maximum. To convert from Z' to the corresponding F' one 
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follows around the standing-wave-ratio circle from the point to a point 
a quarter wavelength away as denoted by the markings on the phase 
circles. 

The transformation of the Smith chart into the rectangular (iJ-Z)- 
plot may be seen qualitatively by inspection and quantitatively by use of 
the mathematical connecting equations. Qualitatively, one sees that 
the upper-half circumference of the Smith chart has been pivoted at the 



(R = X = 0)-point and bent upward and left and stretched out to form 
the positive imaginary axis of the (/^-X)-plot. In the same way the 
lower-half circumference is bent downward and left to form the negative 
imaginary axis. At the same time, the real axis is stretched out to infinite 
length. The R- and A"-circles of the Smith chart are thereby straightened 
out into a rectangular coordinate system. The radial constant-phase 
lines of the Smith chart (not drawn in) are bent into circular arcs passing 
through R* = 1, X' = 0. The set of circles, for constant VSWR or 
[rl, which were concentric in the Smith chart, have been shift ed so that 
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each has a different renter in the (/2-A'j-chart. Mathematically, the 
transformation of coordinates is of the conformal mapping type. The 
complex Z'-plane is transformed into the complex F-plane through 
the relation of Kq. (185), 

r = (190J 


and the invPi’MO tran.sfr)riiia1ion is oiitaiiieil lliioujrli the inverse form of 
Eq. (196). 


Previously the eireular impedance chart was based on a diagram in 
which the voltage vectors V', VJ, and Vi, of Fig. 2-20, were drawn relative 
to the incident voltage vector, which appears as the unit vector in the 
positive real direction. tSinr*e this unit vector also represents the incident 

____ current, Fig. 2-26 may be thought 

of as a voltage vector diagram 
based on the incident current vec- 

1 _ _tor with the factor Zu relating the 

^-^ scales of current and voltage; thal 

^ \ is, since Vi = Zyli, w e may express 

0 ^ \ _the voltage vector V' a^ 

/ ^ \ V V (V Zft) 


V ~,i ! Now let us rotate the vector dia- 

— - -Jp * gram so that the vector I', the 

total current, lies along the posi- 

^_tive real axis, and let us also 

Fiij. 2^0 VpiIdi 1 oliitioiis fiM rpr- change the scale SO that it becomes 
UnRuirn i.iiDBriaiuP rhart, titMiv.Mi from fhe Unit vector; that is, the vector 

diagram is iioav transformed as in 
Fig. 2-3(i, so that the vector currents and voltages are all expressed 
relative to the total current at the given point in the line, liquation 
(198) now becomes, using V/I = Z, 

= h <■”> 

and the components of V become 

y'^ = Y’ ) 

'V (200) 
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It i{5, in this way, easy to establish the jelations between magnitudes and 
phases of the various currents and voltages by simple construction, using 
a rectangular impedance chart. Although the present procedure neces¬ 
sarily yields results in agreement with the related construction of Fig. 
2-26, transformations of vectors along the line are much more complicated 
than in the earlier case. This is due to the fact that the diagram is now 
based on total current, which changes from point to point; the earlier 
diagram w^as based on incident current, which remains constant. 

In a similar w ay. Fig. 2-31 may be transformed into a diagram showing 
the vector relations for a rectangular admittance chart. Fig. 2-37. While 
the original diagrams, Figs. 2-2() and 2-31, are drawn to the same scale, 
based on incident voltage and current, the resulting rer tangular diagrams, 
Figs. 2-30 and 2-37, have different scales This is easily adjusted by 
change of scale, of course, but is 
mentioned as one consetiuence of 
the transformation 

2-13. The Choice of a Trans¬ 
mission-line Chart.—In the pre¬ 
ceding sections two different 
forms of chart, a circular one 
based on T and a rectangular 
one based on the components of 
Z or Y, have been described, and 
in cither case the chart may be 
used to represent either Z or Y 
Moreover, the circular chait may 
be used to give either rectangular 
components of Z or Y or the coiresponding magnitude and phase angle. 
There are numerous other charts in use, but the ones described are the 
most common, and they are adequate to treat any transmission line in a 
clear and convenient manner. The problem of choosing from among 
them the proper chart to represent most clearly the solution to a given 
problem deserves some consideration. In some cases the choice is largely 
a matter of personal preference, but more often a clear choice is indicated. 

Circular vs. Rectangular .—When data are to be plotted simply for 
record purposes or to read R and X components, this choice is largely a 
matter of personal taste. In the following cases, however, the circular 
chart has certain advantages. Frequently the choice of a reference point 
for which the impedance is plotted is rather arbitrary, and it may be 
desired to shift the reference point after plotting the data. If the data are 
plotted on tracing paper over a circular chart, this is easily achieved by a 
simple rotation of the paper. In this way it is frequently possible to 
discover a position for which the variation of a certain parameter leads to a 



taiiKulai udniittuiiL-B uhait, ileiivuil fioin 
Tig 2 31 
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variation in reactance alone or of susceptancc, resistance, or conductance 
alone. In the case of the rectangular chart such simple rotations of the 
plotted points are never valid. For the circular chart, rotation is accurate 
for data taken at constant wavelength, in error in phase angle only if not 
at constant wavelength. For slight rotations and small wavelength 
variations, the phase error is not serious. Tn the rectangular chart, the 
size and shape of the plot of a given set of data at constant Avavelength 
depend on the choice of a reference point, while in the circular chart they 
do not. Since the choice is so frequently arbitrary, this variability in size 
and shape does not seem physically significant, and the circular chart 
seems the more desirable. Even in cases in which the reference point is 
not wholly arbitrary, it may turn out to be desirable to transform an 
impedance plot into an admittance plot. This is easily accomplished by a 
half-tuni rotation of the circular chart, and the plot is not distorted in 
size and shape as it would be on the rectangular plot. 

One may suspect from the foregoing that it is the author^s judgment 
that in most cases the circular chart is to be preferred. This is, indeed, 
the case where the plotting and transforming of data are concerned. The 
rectangular chart seems better suited, however, to the task of showing the 
vector relations existing bet\Neen the various voltages and currents ai a 
point where an eiiuivalent series- or shunt-circuit representation is valid 
Figure 2'39 illustrates such an application. Aiifither problem which is 
treated better by the rectangular chart is that of representing qualita¬ 
tively, as in a discussion, a multiple transformation in which two or more 
characteristic iinpetlaiices are involved. The diagram of Fig. 410 is an 
example of this. In sucli cases the /f and .Y (or G and B) coordinates are 
in terms of absolute values rather than relative, and the constant-phase 
and constant-YSWK circles are omitted. A set of such circles, based on 
the appropriate characteristic impedance, is implied for each character¬ 
istic impedance involved. In actual numerical calculations it is imprac¬ 
tical to work Avith other than normalized impedances, relative to the 
particular cliaracteristic impedance being considered; therefore the 
rectangular chart loses its advantage for quantitative w ork. 

Admillanrc vs. Impedance .—In low-frequency circuits it is usually 
(luite obvious, from the form of the circuit connections, when to use 
impedance and when to use admittance. The over-all performance of a 
combination of circuit elements is then easily predicted by adding series 
impedances or shunt admittances. In microAvave transmission circuits it 
is rarely possible to combine either impedances or admittances in this 
simple Avay. This is because circuit elements—for example, junctions 
betw'^een transmission lines or waA’^eguides, physical discontinuities such as 
dielectric supporis in coaxial lines, and so forth—are not small compared 
with a wavelength as they aie in Ioav -frequency circuits. This means 
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that the phase of current or of voltage is not constant over any one circuit 
element or combination of elements. 

For example, consider a T-junction formed by joining three coaxial 
lines of equal characteristic impedance. With two of the lines terminated 
in their characteristic impedances, let us inquire as to the input impedance 
presented to the third line. At low frequencies, one reasons simply that 
the current is shared between the tAVO branches while the voltage across 
the two branches is the same; and one draws the valid conclusions that 
the two branches form a parallel circuit shunting the third and that the 
admittances of the two branches are simply added to get the admittance 
of the combination as seen from the third line. If the frequency is so 
high that the wavelength is comparable to the dimensions of the junction, 
the first question to be answered is: At what point in the junction should 
the impedance be expressed? Before ans\Aering this, let us consider the 
manner in which this impedance is to be measured. The standing-Avave 
ratio and position of a voltage minimum Avill be determined in the input 
line by moving a voltage-measuring probe along a slotted section of line 
some little distance from the T-junction. By use of a transmission-line 
chart, the impedance or admittance may be extrapolated to any desired 
point in the junction. Actually, the fields and currents in the immediate 
neighborhood of the junction are so complicated that a measurement of 
impedance in this region is, from the practical standpoint, impossible and, 
from the theoretical standpoint, meaningless. It is only by correlating 
the effects observed a little distance aAV'ay from the junction AAdth an effec¬ 
tive impedance at the junction, AAhich AA ould have produced, in a simple 
uniform line, the same effects at the same distanr-e a\Aay, that meaning is 
attached to the “impedance at the junction.^ We have not yet ansA\ ered 
the question regarding the choice of a reference point in the junction, but 
it should be fairly clear that the choice is rather arbitrary since it is only 
the effect produced a little distance down the line which is signifii-ant. 
The natural choice Avould seem to be the point at which the axes of the 
three coaxial lines coincide. When the impedance or admittance is 
extrapolated to this point, it AAill probably be found that the admittance 
is approximately the sum of the characteristic admittances of the two 
branch lines. At Ioav frequencies this approximation Avill be very good 
indeed. As the frequency approaches that for Avhich the second coaxial 
mode may be propagated, it wdll very likely become an extremely poor 
approximation. 

The method of treating junctions in terms of an equivalent circuit in 
netAvork theory is described thoroughly in other volumes' of this series, 
and briefly, in Sec. 2T4. The point to be made here is that, although 

^ Waveguide Handbook, Vnl. 10, and Principles of Microwave Circuits, Vol. 8, 
Radiation Laboratory Series. 
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simple arlrlition uf impedances or admittances is valid for low frequencies, 
the situation is usually much more complicated at high frequencies. 
There are, nevertheloRS, instances of particularly simple discontinuities nr 
junctions for which the simple concepts of addition of admittance or 
impedance are valid, even in waveguide or relatively large coaxial lines. 
In all such cases, the validity is limited to discontinuities for which the 
dimensions in the direction of propagation are negligible compared to a 
wavelength. 

The most commonly used discontinuity of this type is the thin induc¬ 
tive flap in rectangular waveguide, Fig. 2-38. The equivalent circuit 
shown is strictly valid only for an extremely thin flap of perfectly conduct¬ 
ing material; hut it is adetpiate for cases of practical interest. The flap is 
usually of 0.020-in. to 0.0f)4-in. brass for wavelengths of 1 to 10 cm, and 

therefore d is not more than about 
0.03-guide wavelengths. For 
thicknesses of this magnitude, it 
is found that a correction must be 
applied t o the vuhiv of B calculated 
for very thin flaps, but that the 
equivalent circuit n(‘ed not, for 
practical purposes, be modified. 
These flaps are extensively used 
as waveguide impedance trans¬ 
formers and are discusser! in more 
detail in Chap. 1 . At the present 
moment we are particularly intei - 
csted in their relation to imped¬ 
ance and ailmittance charts. Flaps made of reastmably good con¬ 
ductors may be consiilereil as lossless without seiirms error. If the 
output waveguide is terminated in such a way that the normalized 
admittance at the reference plane of this termination is Fj, then 
the input admittance Tj is the sum of IT and the inductive flap sus- 
ceptance jH 2 ] that is, l a = IT + j/l-i- This is the familiar addition of 
admittances which is used in low-frerpiency circuits, d he way in which 
this addition is shown on a rectangular admittance chart is illustrated in 
Fig. 2-39. The admittance chart may be thought of as representing a 
current diagram at the reference plane when unit voltage, common to 
IT, Biy and F 3 , is applied there. We may take B 2 = jO.5 and show, Figs. 
2-39 and 2-40, how this combines with (a) a general admittance such as 
IT = 0.5 — jO.5 to give F 3 = 0.5 — jT-O, and (b) the special admittance 
Fi = 1 + jO.5 to give the special value F., = 1 + jO, or matched-line 
condition. This latter procedure will be discussed in greater detail later 
when we come to the use of the inductive flap as a waveguide matching 
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element. For Case a, the principles of Fig. 2 37 are used to show the volt¬ 
age and current vectors, Fig. 2-39, each relative to the positive real unit 
vector which represents the voltage common to Fi, B 2 , and Y 3 . The 
voltage in the 'incident,” or positively traveling wave to the right of the 
discontinuity is Vn. This is seen to lead the incident wave T\a, to the left 
of the discontinuity, by a slight phase angle. The magnitude of the 
incident wave is seen to be low er on the right, though this is not iilw ays the 
case. If the discontinuity is loss- 


of 


energy 



li’lG. 


2 3*). — Adniittaiirp diaeraiii for in- 
durtive iiis. 


less, conservation 
demands only that 

- Ti) = y?3(i - ri), 

since each side of the equality is 
proportional to the net power 
flowing to the right. Thus if 
Tg = 0, as in Case b, T\i will equal 
or exceed 

The admittance transforma¬ 
tions for these two cases are 
show n on the circular chart in Fig. 

2 40. If one is not interested in 
the relations between the various 
j'urrents and voltages, and this is so more often tlnui not, then the circular 
chart serves equally as w’ell as the rectangular. 

The inductive flap in w aveguide has been cited as an example in Avhich 
the use of an admittance diagram is indicated. A similar type ul equiva¬ 
lent circuit holds for the coaxial-line discontinuity ol Fig. 2-41, although 
the shunt susceptance is capacitive in this case. It is apparent that in 
this problem, too, an admittance diagram is required. It is characteristic 
of radial discontinuities in coaxial lines, where one or the other or both 
conductors abruptly change diameter, that the etpiivalent circuit contains 
a pure shunt element, and in all such problems the use of admittance 
diagrams is indicated. 

In Figs. 2-42 and 2-43, discontinuities which yield a series-type equiva¬ 
lent circuit are showm for waveguide and coaxial lines. Just as in Fig. 2*38, 
the discontinuity must have small extent d in the longitudinal direction. 
In either circuit, the reactance X may have any value, either positive or 
negative, depending on the dimension c. Discontinuities of this type 
naturally call for the use of impedance charts to represent them. The 
principles of Fig. 2 36 may be used to obtain the relations between volt¬ 
ages and currents in terms of the total complex current w’hich is common 
to the elements of a series circuit. 

(R-X) vs. (Z-e); (G-B) vs. (F-0).—This choice is usually clear in any 
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given problem. The problems discu.ssed in the predecing paragraphs 
clearly required the expression of Z or Y in rectangular form rather than in 
polar form. In the majority of cases, this will be the choice. There 
is one particular type of problem, however, in which the use of the polar 
form for Z or T is useful. This is the problem in which neither series- 
impedance elements nor shunt-admittance elements are needed, but in 
which a change of characteiistic impedance occurs. 



Fig. 2-40.—AdinittuncQ diuifrani (a) noricspondiiiK to I'iK- 2-,S9, mid (b) illustrating iiialrh 

lug by inductive iri.s. 

An example of this problem arises in connection with the prediction of 
impedance transformations along a coaxial line supported by dielectric 
beads. This problem is discussed in detail in Chap. 4, but Fig. 2-44 gives 
an illustrative example. The impedance at o is Zo = 1.6 ZJ; hence it is 
entered at Z = 1.6, 0 = 0. The arc of length 0.05 represents passage 
through the bead, leading to the impedance Zb/ZJ = 1.45 / —18° . This 
impedance is expressed in terms of the air-filled line merely by reducing 
the magnitude of impedance by the factor 1.6, leaving the phase angle 
unaltered. 
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The ordinary (i2-X)-chart could be used, in which case both R and X 
would be reduced by the factor 1.6. The positions of all the plotted 
points are naturally the same for the two charts, the only advantage of the 




(Z-0)- over the (i2-X)-chart being the simpler conversion from one char¬ 
acteristic impedance to another. Of course, if steps of the type shown in 
Fig. 2-41 occur, a (G-5)-chart is needed in order to add a shunt B. 
Transfer of characteristic-admittance level involves changing G and B 
by the factor 1.6, just as in the case of R and X, but in the opposite- 
direction. 
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Fii.. 2-44. Usi* Ilf (Z-9)-i'hjiit foi in a iTmxial linn. 

The (}^-0J-rhiirt mi^ht have been used in plaee of the (Z-^J-eJiart in 
solving the prnijleni of Fig. 2 44. Clearly, the whole diagram would have 
l)een rotated 180°. There is no speeial rule for choosing between the two 
alternatives; it is merely a matter of personal preference. As indicated 
above, the (R-X)- and (C-Z^)-charts may be used for this type of problem 
with only slightly moi'e work in converting characteristic impedance or 
admittance. It is seldom that the polar-type chart is really necessary; it 
is usually preferable to use the usual (/t*-A")- j) 1 ' (C-/:?)-chart rather than 
change to a different one. 

IMPEDANCE-MATCHING AND DESIGN PROCEDURE 

2-14. The Design of Matched Circuit Elements. —Rvaaon for Match¬ 
ing .—It was stated in Chap. 1 that one of the most important, and one of 
the most difficult, problems in the design of microwave transmission 
circuits is that of maintaining a “matched” condition in all circuit ele- 
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ments. If the line on the output side of a given element is terminated 
in such a way that no standing wave exists in it, then it is desired that no 
standing wave be excited in the input line by the element itself. Now, 
using the theory developed in the present chapter, it can be shown that 
under these circumstances the transmission line and the associated circuits 
introduce a minimum of ohmic attenuation, transmit maximum powder 
uithout breakdown, and present a minimum rate of change, with change 
ui frequency, of the impedance presented to the transmitter output termi¬ 
nals. If the transmitter is designed to work into the characteristic 
impedance of the line and the antenna presents a reflectionless termina¬ 
tion, then such a continuously matched line provides Optimum coupling 
between antenna and transmitter. 

Although the other factors mentioned are important enough to sug¬ 
gest the desirabilily of the continuously matched operation, by far the 




(a) Short line (about 1 to 2 ft) (b) Long line (about 10 to 20 ft) 

Fii*. 2'45. —T>piral Riekc diafciuiti for iiiaeiicti on. 


most important factors are those involving the load eharaeteristics of the 
transmitter. Power output, operating frequency, and frequency stability 
of microw^avp oscillators are all rather critically dependent on the ehar- 
acter of the load into whieh they operate. This is partieularly true of 
high-effiriciuy tubes such as magnetrons, but it is true to some extent 
of other tubes such as klystrons or triodcs. To indicate the magnitude of 
these effects a detailed study is necessary. Those wdio are interested in 
studying them further will want to refer to Vol. 6 of this series. 

The w^ay in w^hich the output power and operating freijunncy depend 
on the load presented to a typical magnetron is illustrated in the so-called 
“Jlieke diagram^’ of Fig. 2-45. The polar coordinates which form the 
basis of this chart give the phase and magnitude of the reflection cocfiicient 
at a chosen reference point in the magnetron. This coordinate plane is 
identical with that which we used in earlier impedance charts, and the 
radial scale has again been marked in terms of voltage standing-wave ratio 
rather than of voltage reflection coefficient. Diagrams of this type are 
obtained in this manner: first, by coupling the magnetron to a matched 
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load and noting the power delivered and the operating frequency; then 
by introducing a mismatch and varying the reflection coefficient in a 
systematic way by means of a variable impedance transformer, and not¬ 
ing, for each point on the reflection-coefficient diagram, the power and 
frequency. When a sufficiently good coverage of the chart has been 
obtained, lines indicating constant-power and constant-frequency con¬ 
tours are drawn in. 

With such a diagram available, the effect of an impedance mismatch on 
the magnetron may be determined. Let us take, for example, a VHWR of 
1.5 and note its effect for various phases. Maximum power, 50 kw, occurs 
for the i)hase marked 0.4G wavelengths on the circumferential scale, and 
the minimum power, 34 kw, occurs for a phase of 0.20 wavelengths. The 
maximum frequency, 13 Mc/sec above that for matched line, occurs for a 
phase of 0.07X, and minimum frequency, 13 Mc/sec below, occurs for 
0.38-X phase. The frequen(‘y sensitivity of an oscillator to its load 
impedance is popularly known as “pulling,’^ and the total frequency dif¬ 
ference between maximum and minimum for a VSWR of 1.5, a common 
measure of this sensitivity, is known as the “pulling figure.” Tn the 
example above, the pulling figure is 26 Mc/sec. 

Large standing-^^ave ratios in the phase region 0.47X lead to unstable 
operation of the magnetron, indicated by shading in Fig. 2-45. This 
instability is associated with the convergence of the frci|uency contours 
and is aggravated by interposing an additional length of line between 
magnetron and mismatch, Fig. 2-455. 

Let us summarize by recapitulating the effect on this typical magne¬ 
tron of allowing the reflection coefficient to vary in magnitude from 0 
(r = 1.0) to 0.2 (r = 1.5) and to vary through all i^hases. The extremes 
of po\\cr are 50 kw, or a variation of about 4 20 per cent from the mean. 
The extremes of frequency are ± 13 Me ''sec from the mean. And for long 
lines, unstable operation occurs over part of the impedance region under 
consideration. These variations are usually the most important con- 
.siderations in judging the degree of impedance-matching to be attained in 
designing components. 

T\w next most important consideration is, in many cases, that involv¬ 
ing voltage l)reakdown. It was shown in Sec. 2-6 that the power 
which may be transmitted through a transmission line to a h)ad is 
der'reased, compared with the net power transferred in a matched line, by 
a factor exactly equal to the value of the VSWR in the line. Thus, in our 
example above, the power-handling capacity of the transmission line is 
reduced to two-thirds of that of the matched condition by the assumed 
VSWR of 1.5. For high-power apparatus, operating close to the limit of 
the power-handling capacity of the transmission line and components, 
this may be a very serious limitation. 
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The remaining factors, increased ohmic losses and reflection of power 
from the incident wave, are relatively minor ones. Using the relations of 
Sec. 2-6, these are evaluated for a VSWR of 1.5 to compare ^^’ith the previ¬ 
ous factors. The ohmic attenuation is increased by only about 8 per 
cent. The power reflected by the mismatch whose VSWR is 1.5 is only 
4 per cent. 

Measurement of Mismatch .—The direct approach to the problem of 
achieving this matched-line condition is simply to terminate the output 
line in a reflect ionless load and to examine the standing waves introduced 
in the input line by the component being designed. The experimental 
procedure involved is described in detail in Vol. 11 of this series. 1'he 
data consist of the value of the VSWH and the position t)f a voltage mini¬ 
mum in the standing wave. These data enable one to plot the impedance 
or admittance at a chosen reference point in the component being tested 
The magnitude of the VSWR is, of course, sufficient to indicate the extent 
of the mismatch, but the phase information and impedance plot are 
frequently helpful in analyzing defects in the design and in effecting an 
improvement. 

Still further information, leading to more complete knowledge of the 
characteristics of the component, maybe obtained by an indirect approach, 
llriefly, this method consists of terminating the output line in a movable 
short-circuiting plunger, rather than in a pi'rfect match, and determining 
merely the position of the voltage minimum of the complete standing Avave 
resulting in the input line. If the component under test is perfectly 
matched, any motion of the plunger in the output line will cause an 
exactly equal shift of phase in the standing-wave pattern in the input 
line. If the component introduces a mismatch, the phase of the standing 
wave in the input line AAill not follow linearly the position of the short- 
circuiting plunger as it moves along (he output line. Although avc cannot 
go into the details of the interpretation here, suffice it to say that the 
extent of this departure from linearity is a direct measure of the VSWR 
introduced by the component AAhen under normal operating conditions. 
In addition, the positions of the output plunger and of the voltage mini¬ 
mum in the input line, A\hpn maximum departure from linearity occurs, 
constitute useful information. From the nonlinearity and phase data 
one may deduce the input impedance at any chosen point in the input 
line Avhen the output line is matched. Moreover, one may predict 
exactly how the input impedance varies with the output impedance, and 
one may even predict the same characteristics for operation in the reverse 
direction, interchanging input and output ends. This wealth of informa¬ 
tion is usually expressed as an “equivalent circuit” in any one of several 
different forms familiar to those versed in network theory. 

In general, the direct approach already described will be used rather 
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than the indirect one, since it requires fewer measurements and leads 
directly to an impedance plot. Occasionally the indirect method is 
desirable because of the additional information which it furnishes; there 
are still other instances in which the indirect method is preferable because 
of instrumental reasons. This is particularly true when either input 
or output line is too small to be conveniently handled by the usual 
slotted-line technijiup. In such cases the vSmall line is made the output 
line and terminnted in a mnvalde short circuit. Since the indirect method 
provides a complete ecpiivalent circuit, the line used as the output line in 
the measurement is imnuiterial. Even when both input and output lines 
are too small to enable acnirate measurements of VRWR by the use of 
slotted section, the location of the phase of a voltage null (the only use of 
a slotted section needed in the indirect method) is quite reliable. 

MrthofUs of Achieving a Match .—If the measurement of the mismatch 
of a circuit being designed indicates that the mismatch is too large to be 
acceptable, there are, in general, two courses of ai'tion which may be 
followed simplest one is to design, on the basis of the impedance 

measurement, an impedance transformer to be built into the unit in the 
appropriate manner. Although this may be satisfactory in some 
instances, it will not in general produce a desirable design, especially if 
the VSWIl matched out l)y the transformer is large. Such a procedure 
ordinarily leads to a device which recpiires very accurate machining in 
order to give the transformer the proper transformation characteristics, 
and which is rather fretpiency-sensitive and vsubject to voltage breakdown. 

The second method, and the one frequently used, is the attempt to 
effect an improvement in the match by a systematic variation of one or 
more design parameters. In initiating the design of a circuit to accom¬ 
plish a given requirement it is well to bear this in mind and to provide 
one or more conveniently adjustable parameters, such as a variable-length 
coaxial-line stub, w'aveguide short-circuiting plate position, and so forth. 
Usually such elements will present themselves rather naturally in each 
design. 

In the case of a T-stub support for coaxial line we have at our disposal, 
as an adjustable parameter, the stub length. By trying a series of dif¬ 
ferent lengths it w ill be found possible to choose a length which will give a 
perfect match past the stub. This is an example of the simplest type of 
matching, achieved by adjusting a single parameter. If the admittance 
point were plotted for successive increments of stub length, a series of 
points would be obtained falling on a smooth curve and passing through 
the perfcct-match point at the center of the chart. 

An example of a slightly more complicated nature is afforded by the 
problem of the design of a transition from coaxial line to w aveguide, Fig. 
0-9. Here w e have two parameters, the probe length F and the end-plate 
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distance D. One parameter is first fixed at some arbitrary value, and the 
other is then varied. The procedure is repeated for other values of the 
first parameter. The corresponding admittance points are sho^vn in Fig. 
6TO, in which contour lines corresponding to constant P and constant D 
are drawn. This gridwork of admittance contours may be used to 
estimate, by interpolation, the values of the two parameters which would 
give the matched condition. It is also useful in estimating how much 
departure from optimum value may be tolerated in either parameter in 
order not to exceed a maximum allowable VHWR. It also enables one to 
establish such mechanical tolerances for variation of the two parametei.s 
occurring simultaneously. 

Sometimes it will be found that it is impossible to obtain perfect 
match with the parameters available, but that a reasonably low \'SWK 
may be obtained. An example of this is found in the design of a stub 
angle, Sec. 4 4. It is then common practice to supplement the parameter- 
adjustment method of matching with the addition of a suitable trans¬ 
former. Other situations calling for a combination of the two methods 
will be discussed in the next section. 

The PriTwipIe of Scaling or SimilHiide. —It is possible, by taking advan¬ 
tage of certain principles of similarity, to make use of the details of an 
existing circuit in the design of a new one to operate at a different fr(»- 
quency. This process is quite analogous to the design of full-size aircraft 
and ships on the basis of experiments conducted on scale models. In the 
scaling of mechanical models, the scaling of dimensions must be accom¬ 
panied by appropriate changes in the properties of the ffuid medium and 
in the velocity of motion. Similarly, in the scaling of electromagnetic 
devices, a change in dimensions must be accompanied by the proper 
changes in the electrical and magnetic properties of the materials used and 
in the operating frequency. 

The relations between physical dimensions, operating frecpiency, and 
the properties of the materials may l^e derived l\y suitable manipulation of 
MaxAvell’s equations. Stratton^ shows how this principle of electro- 
dynamic similitude leads to the following relations: 

= A, (201) 

= B. (202) 

Here A and B are constants to be discussed presently and I is any length 
which establishes the dimensional scale factor of the device being con¬ 
sidered; it might be, for example, the radius of a spherical cavity or the 
width of a rectangular waveguide. In scaling, all dimensions of the 
device must be changed by the same factor as is 1. When the dimensions 
are scaled in this way, the operating frequency v and the characteristics 
^ J. C. Stratton, EhciromagnpUr Theory, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1941, p. 488. 
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n, e, and ff of each of the materials throughout the entire apparatus must bo 
altered in such a way that the constants A and B retain their old values. 
To be specific, each of the constants A and B will have a series of values 
A{ and Bi uniquely determined by the properties Mu a-^d (T^ of the 
material constituting that particular part of the original apparatus. 
Equations (201) and (202) then become 

f = I, 2 - ■ ■ (203) 

= Bx. ^ = 1, 2 ■ ■ • (204) 

As an example of the application of this principle, let us double the 
characteristic length I of a particular device. The constants Ax of Eq. 
(203) remain unchanged if v should be halved, and if fix and 6^ should be 
left unchanged. In order to satisfy l^i. 204), however, we must double 
ffx- The doubling of all conductivities thrr)ughout the apparatus may in 
some cases be extremely important to the proper functioning of the device. 
This is particularly true of those circuits, such as cavity resonators, in 
which the power absorbed in conducting surfaces or dielectric medium 
plays an important role in determining performance. 

On the other hand, there are a large numl)pr of circuits in which the 
power lost to the conductors and dielectrics of the device is a negligibly 
small fraction of the input power. For such devices (and nearly all of 
those described in this volume fall into this class), the conductivity is 
relatively unimportant in determining the electric and magnetic field 
patterns. The impedance which is determined by these fields therefore 
shows little dependence on conductivity. Hence, the plot of impedance 
against scaled frequency is essentially tlie same for the scaled-down device 
as for the original one, even though the conductivity is not scaled. In 
many practical problems, therefore, it is not necessary to satisfy Eq. (204) 

Although the fraction of the input powTr lost in passing through the 
apparatus may be very small in both the original and the scaled-down 
circuits, tlie tw'o figures may differ from each othi*r by a considerable 
factor if the conductivities are not scaled. It can bt‘ shown^ that for a 
circuit whose dimensions are scaled doAvn by a factor p from a larger one, 
the percent age of the incident pow er lost in passing through the smaller 
apparatus at a frequency p times higher bears the following relationship 
to that lost in the larger: loss in dielectric, smalkr by the factor p\ loss in 
conductors, larger by the factor y/p. It must be remembered that we 
are considering the case where the over-all length, as well as the other 
dimensions, is scaled down, and the characteristics e, and it are kept 
constant. 

It should be noted that constancy of the loss tangent (essentially equal 

‘The special rase of attenuation in rectangular waveguide may be verified by 
converting £k)s. (150) and (151) into loss per w'avelength. 
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to the power factor) of a dielectric with change of frequency corresponds 
to the scaling of tr in the manner required. This fact is easily seen by con- 
veiting Eq. (92) 


into the form 




(2-92) 

(205) 


It IS evident that if the dielectric constant and the loss tangent (e'//£() 
remain constant, then rr will be proportional to v as required by Eqs (20,3) 
and (204) when scaling without change of /it or £». 

Thus far we have considererl only the adjustment of /, and in 
applying Eqs. (203) and (204) to scaling problems, keeping /Xt and et con¬ 
stant. Although this application is the most useful for these equations, 
there are several others. One which is occasionally useful is that in which 
the size of a circuit is reduced while the same operating frequency is 
retained. This reduction and maintenance of fretiuency may be accom¬ 
plished most easily by the introduction of a new dielectric with a higher 
value of e. If it is desired to decrease I by a factor p, then e must be 
increased by the factor in order to satisfy ICq. (203), /x and v remaining 
unchanged. Tn order to satisfy Kq. (204), must be increased by the 
same factor p‘^. As remarked in connection with the preceding example, 
it is, in many practical problems, not necessary to satisfy J']q. (204). 

A third possil)ility is that of keeping I and /Xx /ixed, and varying e, and v 
to satisfy Erp (203). Other combinations in which /x, is varied are possi¬ 
ble, in principle, but rather impractical. There are also numerous possi¬ 
bilities in allowing three or even all four of the quantities on the left of 
Eq. (203) to vary. 

To be exact, all dimensions must be scaled, but it is obvious from a 
practical standpoint that some dimensions are not at all important. 
Thus it is only the internal dimensions of a metal w^aveguide that need be 
scaled. Himilarly, only the internal diameter of the outer conductor and 
the outer diameter of the inner conductor of a coaxial line have any 
.significance. In general, only those dimensions involving the dielectric 
material in which electric and magnetic fields occur and the metal sur¬ 
faces adjacent to this region are significant. 

Unfortunately the practice of scaling dimensions is considerably 
hampered by the fact that the pertinent dimensions of standard coaxial 
lines and rectangular tubes seldom have the proper relationships. This 
is, in the case of rectangular waveguides, chiefly due to the fact that the 
tubing used is standard stock tubing, sized according to its external 
dimensions. Very rarely do the inside dimensions of one tube scale at all 
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closely to that of a different aize. Similarly it is difficult to obtain, from 
stock tubing, a series of lines of different sizes with approximately the 
same diameter ratio. Nevertheless, the principles of scaling by similitude 
argument give one a fair start on a new design if applied as carefully as 
inconsistencies in the scale factors of standard tubings permit. 

2 ' 16 . Impedance-matching Transformers. —There are times when it 
becomes desirable to incorporate into a design a fixed transformer section. 
This section is usually introduced ft)r the purpose of matching the circuit 
in question to the characteristic impedance of the transmission line or 
waveguide. In some special cases, however, it is necessary to cause a 
specified impedance to occur at a given point. An example of this 
application is found in the case of the transformer which is sometimes used 
to cause the optimum load impedance to appear at the terminals of a 
transmitter tube such as a magnetron. In regard to the use of a trans¬ 
former to compensate for the mismatch t)l a circuit being designed, it 
is usually preferable to obtain a satisfactory match by the methods out¬ 
lined in Sec. 21 4; but it these methotls fail to give the degree of match 
desired, several types of simple transformers are available. 

Qmrivr-WQvvlvnqih Y’m/j.s/omjrr.s‘—The simplest types of coaxial-line 
transformers fall into this classification. Quarter-wavelength transform¬ 
ers may be used in ^vaveguides, but it is more common to use shunt 
Huscei)tance elements in waveguide ^\ork. The quarter-wavelength 
tiansformers used in coaxial lines usually take the form of sections of 
line in which the inner conductor is enlarged by slipping onto it a metallic 
sleeve of the appropriate thickness. This and other forms of transformeis 
for coaxial lines are discussed in Sec. 4-5, while some forms of vaveguide 
transformers are taken up in Sec. 410. 

One irequently hears it said that a quarter-wavelength line section 
'"inverts the impedance ” This statement may be understood by noting 
that it is the vormahzvd impedance, expressed in terms of the character¬ 
istic impedance of the quarter-wavelength section, which is inverted. 
Thus if a load impedance Z, terminates a quarter-w avelength section of 
characteristic impedance ZJ, the normalized output impedance Z./ZJ is 
transformed at the input end to the normalized input impedance 



Writing the equation in this form brings out the inversion property of the 
quarter-w’^avelength line more clearly than does the freipiently used form 
(Item 8 of Table 21) 
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In any case, the characteristic impedance of the quarter-wavelength sec¬ 
tion which can transform the output impedance Zr to the input impedance 
Zi is given by 

= \/ZX (208) 

A simple example of the inversion property of a quarter-wavelength 
line section is clearly evident from an inspection ol the impeilance chart 
of Fig. 2-35. Consider the normalized impedance point R = 2, X = 0. 
This point lies on the real axis at the point wdiere the (r = 2)-circle 
crosses it. If this (r = 2)-circle is followed in the clockwdse direction 
(that is, if the impedance transformation is traced at points along the line 
tf)ward the generator) for a quarter wavelength, w^e arrive at the normal¬ 
ized impedance f? = the reciprocal of the normalized load impedance 
/? = 2. Conversely, if w'^e start with the normalized load impedance^ 
^ and follow^ the upper arc of the (r = 2)-circle for t riuarfer wave¬ 
length, w^e obtain the input impedance R = 2, the reciprocal of the load 
impedance R = It is easily verified for any of the constaiit-r circles 
that the tw^o points of intersection wdth the real axis bear this reciprocal 
relationship. 

A quarter-wavelength transformer may be used to obtain an input 
impedance equal to the characteristic impedance Zo of the transmission 
line if, for any rca^ load impedance Zr, the characteristic impedance of the 
transformer section is chosen to be that required by Eq. (208); namely, 

= VO'o. (209) 

In the general case the load impedance will be complex rather than 
real. Fortunately, however, points of real impedance occur at every 
voltage-minimum or voltage-maximum point along the line on the input 
side of the circuit being matched. If one of these w ere chosen as a refer¬ 
ence point, the effective load impedance at that point would be real, and 
the above method of transforming a real load impedance to Zn would be 
valid. 

If a point of minimum voltage is chosen as the reference point, the 
load impedance will be 

Z™. = —. (210) 

ri 

w^here Tx is the value of the VSWR introduced by the circuit to be matched. 
The characteristic impedance of the transformer section is then 

Z[ = yz~z; = (211) 

y/Tx 

and the impedance transformation is as shown in Fig. 2-46a. The circle 
edef represents the circle for which VSWR = r, for an impedance chart 
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based on the impedance Zq. The actual load impedance lies somewhere 
on this circle (say at point d or at point f) but we need not be concerned 
about its location in the present instance. Locating the point e of mini¬ 
mum voltage is important; this may be accomplished by extrapolating an 
integral number of half wavelengths toward the load from one of the 
voltage minima which occur in the slotted section of line used to measure 
ri. Usually the point c should be chosen as the voltage minimum that is 
as close as possible^ to the circuit being matched, in order to obtain the 
least frequency-sensitive response. This choice is made because of the 
fact that the rate of change of input impedance Avith AA^avelength is, for a 
given load impedance, greater for long lines than for short ones. If the 



(o) Low impedance transformer (6) High impedance transformer 

Fig. 2 40. Irnpedani'E* ditiKiainb foi qimi lei-wave traiisfDiinei 


point € is made the terminal end of the quarter-wavelength transtormei 
whose characteristic impedance is given by Eq. (211), the impedance 
transformation along the transformer section Avill follow the arc cZd, result¬ 
ing in an input impedance equal to the characteristic impedance Zu of the 
line. 

In a similar Avay, one may choose for the reference point the point r 
where the voltage is a maximum and the impedance is 

Zqiu riZ 0- (212) 

The required characteristic impedance of the transformer section is 

z't = V^au^Z, = \/rZo, (213) 

and the impedance transformations are as shoAvn in Fig. 2-46b. 

The problem of creating a prescribed impedance at a given point by 
the introduction of a transformer section into a matched transmission line 
is essentially the inverse of the above problem. If the desired impedance 
lies on the curve Avhere VSWR = ri, either of the two transformers 

^ For discussion of an exception to this general rule see, below, the subsection title 
“Use of Admittance Charts.” 
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described above is suitable. For example, if it is desired to produce the 
impedance / at a given point, the input end of the transformer of imped¬ 
ance ZJ can be placed the proper distance (represented by the arc ef) on 
the load side of the given point. The transformation is then, working 
from the matched line impedance Zq back to the desired impedance at 
/, from Zo via the dotted arc to c, thence along the dashed arc c/. 

Shunt SusccT^ance Elvments .—A type of impedance-matching element 
which is particularly useful in Avavcguides is that Avhich behaves csHcntially 
like a pure susceptance shunting the line. The mechanical details and 
design data for waveguide structures used to accomplish this shunting 
action are discussed in Secs. 4T3, 4-14, and 4T5. The most common 
structure is the so-called ‘^inductive diaphragm,’' which adds a negative 
susceptance Avith a magnitude dependent on the dimensions. 




Fiii. 2'47.- Admittance charts fpr waveRuide matrhiiiff, (a) using rectangular chart; 

(b) using rircular chart. 

The way in Avhich such an element is used to match a given circuit to 
the characteristic impedance (or admittance) of the waveguide is indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 2-47. These diagrams represent the impedances of Hg. 2-46 
transformed onto an admittance chart. Again, we are not concerned 
Avith the actual load admittance but are interested merely in finding the 
point along the standing-wave pattern where the admittance has the 
desired value. In this case we seek the point where the admittance has 
the form F = 1 + jB, represented by the point k in the diagrams. At 
this point an inductive diaphragm whose susceptance is — B may be added 
and the matched condition achieved. 

For this type of matching the point e, at the voltage minimum, has no 
particular significance; however, it furnishes a convenient reference point 
with respect to which the matching diaphragm may be located. The 
magnitude B of the susceptance and the distance d between voltage 
minimum and proper diaphragm position may be read from the admit¬ 
tance chart after the experimental data on phase and magnitude nf the 
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VSWR have been plotted. As a matter of fact both B and d are com¬ 
pletely determined by the magnitude of the VSWR and may be calculated 
by formulas, Eqs. (4-55) and (4 56), or determined from graphs, Figs. 
2-12 and 4-61. A discussion of the advantages to be obtained under cer¬ 
tain conditions by the use of admittance charts is presented in the next 
subsection. 

The preceding discussion was based on the use of an inductive (nega¬ 
tive) susceptance to effect matching. Such an element is to be placed at 
the point /c, Fig. 2*47, which is a distance d toward the load (counterclock¬ 
wise) from the voltage minimum at c. There is a corresponding point h 
at the same distance d toward the generator from the voltage minimum at 
which a capacitive (positive) susceptance may be placed to effect matching. 

Use of Admiitarw^^ Charts .—It has been shown above that the char¬ 
acteristic impedance and placement of a quarter-wavelength transformer 
may be determined very simply without the aid of an admittance (or 
impedance) chart. Similarly, reference was made to simple graphs 
and formulas by which the magnitude and placement of susceptive ele¬ 
ments may be determined. In case the matching is to be done on the 
basis of a single measurement at a given frequency these methods present 
the simplest and most accurate solution. In most design work, however, 
it is desired to obtain the best possible match over a given band of fre¬ 
quencies It has been found that an admittance chart is of great assist¬ 
ance in achieving this goal. 

The usual procedure consists of taking data on the magnitude and 
phase of the VSWR introduced by the given circuit at a number of fre¬ 
quencies within the operating band of the device to be matched. Some 
convenient reference point w ithin the device or its input line is then chosen, 
and the admittance at that point is plotted for each frequency used in the 
measurements. Let us first assume that Ave are dealing Avith a Avaveguide 
circuit and that we have been particularly fortunate in the choice of a 
reference point so that the admittances cluster about the point k. We 
can then try adding an inductive susceptance of appropriate magnitude 
and predict the admittance plot to be expected from the device if matched 
in this manner. It may very Avell turn out that, in order to obtain the 
optimum over-all performance AAithin the operating band, a compromise 
susceptance an ill be used w hich is not intended to produce a perfect match 
at any Avavclcngth w ithin the band. An example of this type of matching 
procedure is to be found in Sec. 6-6, the corresponding admittance diagram 
being shoAvn in Fig. 617. 

There are numerous complications and variations which need to be 
considered in actually applying the procedure indicated above. In the 
example given, the variation of the magnitude of the susceptance B Avith 
Avavclcngth must be taken into consideration, and this variation differs 
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from one type of matching structure to another. Then, too, one is seldom 
fortunate enough to choose the optimum position of the matching device 
as a reference point. In general one must choose, on the basis of the 
admittance plot at the initially chosen reference point, a new reference 
point. The admittance must then be replotted at this new point; it is 
unfortunately true that a simple rotation of the chart will not suf¬ 
fice because the phase length between points is different for different 
wavelengths. 

It sometimes happens that this difference in phase length can be used 
to advantage in increasing the bandwidth of a circuit. An illustration of 
this effect is afforded by the example from Sec. li O mentioned abovi‘. 
The method of design discussed in Sec. (rO is, in fact, one of the most usefvd 
methods of achieving broadband circuits. 

Although the above discussion has been based on waveguide circuits, 
similar considerations apply to coaxial circuits. The choice of the initial 
reference point is again rather arbitrary, but in the coaxial circuits the 
admittance points should cluster about either point c or e, depending 
on the use of a transformer section of either low or high characteristic 
admittance. Corresponding to the variation of susceptance with fre¬ 
quency, there will be a variation in transformer action with frequency, 
because the transformer is a quarter wavelength long at only one wave¬ 
length. All these considerations may be worked out very nicely by 
means of admittance (or impedance) diagrams. 

The broadbanding technique described in Sec. 0-6 for a waveguide 
circuit may be applied in suitably modified form to coaxial circuits. It 
was by the use of such a technique that the broadband coaxial-stub angle 
of Fig. 4-31 was designed. 

2'16. Other Design Factors. Manujudurability .—Although it is no 
doubt true that almost anything one might design could be manufactured 
if sufficiently elegant methods of fabrication are sought, a little thought as 
to problems of manufacture may often avoid needlessly involving slow 
and expensive fabricational techniques without saciificing performance. 
At times there may arise a serious conflict between considerations of 
simplicity of fabrication and some other characteristics to be mentioned 
presently. In particular, the streamlining which leads to better break¬ 
down characteristics is often difficult to achieve if conventional machining 
methods are to be used. In such cases, circumstances may indicate a 
choice, or some compromise may be reached. 

Power-handling Capabilities .—As has just been indicated, streamlin¬ 
ing by eliminating sharp corners is frequently desirable. If sharp corners 
occur in a region of high electric fields, they seriously reduce the break- 
down power. It is sometimes sufficient merely to remove the machining 
burrs by using emery cloth or to go one step further and round the edge 
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by introducing a radius of curvature of a few thousandths of an inch. 
However, if the ultimate in breakdown resistance is needed, special 
streamlined contours or large radii of curvature, calling for special design, 
become necessary. Examples of this type of design are the high-power 
.So-transition in Fig. 6-77 and the “ doorknob ”-type transition from 
coaxial line to waveguide in Fig. 6 37. In the doorknob design, consider¬ 
able difficulty with manufacturability has been experienced, illustrating 
the point about the conflict between manufacturability and other factors. 

The use of dielectrics is to be avoided wherever possible if high-power 
operation is desired, both because surface flashover is likely to occur along 
the dielpctric-to-air interface and because most dielectrics arc perma¬ 
nently damaged if such breakdown occurs. 

Highly frequency-sensitive devices are usually unsuitable for high- 
power transmission. Usually they include either a section of line in 
which high standing waves exist or else a small gap across which a high 
voltage builds up. In either case abnormally high electric fields occur, 
leading to low power-handling capacity. 

It is possible to have a device w^hich includes objectionably small gaps 
even though it is not very frequency-sensitive. An example of this is the 
probe-type transition from coaxial line to waveguide, Fig. 0-9, in which the 
small gap between the end of the probe and the opposite w^all of the wave¬ 
guide leads to low breakdown figures. This limitation may becf)mp less 
serious if the gap is increased by bulging out the w^aveguide Avail in that 
region. This change alt ers the impedance match, so one must compensate 
for it by readjusting the junction parameters. 

Bandwidfh .—Of all the factors which enter into microA\ av(‘-circuit 
design, the problem of maintaining a low VSWll over broad frequency 
bands is without doubt the most difficult. It is a relatiA^ely simple matter 
to conceive the basic design for a circuit which Avill perform the reriuired 
function; for example, a method of coupling from a given coaxial line to a 
given Avaveguide. With reasonable provisions for adjustable design 
parameters, and wdth due regard for high-poAver and manufacturability 
factors, a design may be readily evolved Avhich is reasonably well matched 
at a given Avavclength. If further improvement in the impedance 
match is desired, a simple impedance transformer may be inserted to 
give essentially perfect match at this Avavelength. If the performance 
of this device at a series of frequencies is then investigated, it A\dll giA’^e an 
estimate of what may be called the ‘‘inherent'' frequency sensitivity of the 
design. This inherent sensitivity varies Aridely from one circuit to 
another but AArill usually be low enough to make operation over a band 
of about one per cent Avidth satisfactory with a VSWR beloAA'^ l.IO. Some 
relatively simple circuits give satisfactory performance over a band of ten 
per cent Avidth, but many others fall far short of this; and it is rare indeed 
that an appreciably broader inherent bandwidth is found. 
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As an example of one important factor which inhuences inherent 
bandwidth let us consider the simple circuit of Fig. 2-48, A resistance 
card, whose surface impedance is equal to the wave impedance of the 
waveguide at midband, is placed a 
quarter of a midband guide wave¬ 
length from the end plate which 
terminates the waveguide. This 
impedance has the value, for all 
TE-iype waves, of 377 X^o/Xo ohms 
per square, where Xo is the midband 
wavelength and X^o is the corre¬ 
sponding guide wavelength. For 
coaxial lines, it is simply 377 ohms 
per square. The wavelength sen¬ 
sitivity of such a load is given by 
Fig. 2-49 for various choices of 
inidband wavelength relative to 
cutoff wavelength. The wavelength sensitivity of the equivalent coaxial 
line load is given for comparison and is the limiting curve which would be 
obtained for (Xo/Xf) = 0. It is important to note that the closer the 
midband wavelength is to cutolT, the more sensitive to wavelength the 

load becomes. This is, of course, 
because of the rapid change of 
guide Avavelength near cutoff. 

This simple circuit is rather 
typical of a large number of those 
which include a quarter-wave¬ 
length stub in shunt with the line. 
The coaxial-load curve might 
equally well be considered to rep¬ 
resent that of an ordinary quarter- 
wavelength T-stub support. The 
waveguide curves bear a close 
relation to a transition from coax¬ 
ial line to waveguide of the com¬ 
moner types (see Sec. 6-9). 

In general, circuits tend to 
behave in a manner similar to this. 
Bandwidths are usually better 
for circuits operating far from 
cutoff. A note of warning is in order, however, since difficulties arise as 
the wavelength approaches the cutoff value for the next higher mode. 
The higher-mode fields set up by waveguide discontinuities are not 
attenuated rapidly enough, and undesirable interactions between discon- 



Fig. 2-49.—Wavelength sensitivity for 
resistance card loads matched at X = Xo in 
a wavei^uide whose cutoff wavelength is Xc- 
The equivalent coaxial load is given for 
comparison. 



Fiu. 2-4S. Rcsislaiirn rard load in 
waveguide matched at X = Xo. Surfacn 
rcsistani B of pard is pipial to wave imped¬ 
ance of Kuide at Xd. 
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linuitiefi occur. The wavelength at which these difficulties set in depends 
on such factors as the nature of the discontinuities, but for any wave¬ 
length below about O.fiXc caution is advisable. 

If the inherent bandwidth of a circuit falls below that desired, either 
it must be discarded and replaced by a basic design of greater inherent 
liandwidth, or it must be given greater breadth of band by resorting to 
some form of broadbanding technique. These techniques usually consist 
of the introduction of some other element whose frequency sensitivity is 
roughly equal to that of the original unit and which is placed in such a 
position that the reflections from the two circuits tend to cancel over a 
considerable frequency band. 

The details of the circuits involved may take various forms. Although 
there is some overlapping of categories, a classification according to the 
form of the broadbanding clement will be attempted, and an example or 
two of each group given. 

To broadband a simple device such as a bead support or simple stub 
support, an identical unit may be added at a point in the line which is 
effectively a (piarter of a wavelength away. This is the most obvious 
way of obtaining cancellation between units of equal frequency sensitivity 
and is discussed in Secs. 4 3 and 4-4. 

Another method which sometimes prcwsents itself is that of adjusting 
the distance between two circuit components l)oth of vhich are already 
presemt and which have approximately equal frequency sensitivities. An 
example of this is to be found in the judicious Hi)acing of a simple coaxial¬ 
line stub support with respect to the probe-type transition from coaxial 
line to waveguide described in Sec. 0-7. 

A third method consists of introducing an additional element for the 
express purpose of broadbanding. This element may take the foim of a 
section of line whose length is half a wavelength and whose characteristic 
impedance differs from that of the rest of the line. This half-wavelength 
transformer introduces no mismatch at midband and its fretiuency sensi¬ 
tivity may be varied by altering its characteristic impedance. For 
example, the added element may be a transformer consisting of a dielec¬ 
tric-filled section of coaxial line. The frequency sensitivity of such a half- 
w'avc dielectric ‘‘bead” is given by Fig. 4T5. The added element might 
consist of other resonant combinations, such as a resonant slit in wave¬ 
guide or a pair of inductive irises spaced to cancel reflections at midband. 

Another method, closely related to the last, is to place the added 
element more or less symmetrically on the output and input sides of the 
original circuit component. One example of this is afforded by the place¬ 
ment of a low-impedance half-w^avrlength sleeve transformer symmetri¬ 
cally with respect to a simple coaxial-line stub support in order to obtain 
the broadband stub described in Sec. 4-4. The technique of using two 
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elements, one in the output line and one in the input, is illustrated by the 
discussion of Sec. 6-14 in connection with Fig. G-79. The procedure out¬ 
lined there is to a large extent one of trial and error in regard to the size 
and location of the element in the output line. It is quite possible that a 
more straightforward method could be evolved if the broadbanding proce¬ 
dure were based on measurements of the complete equivalent circuit 
characteristics of the component at a number of frequencies in the desired 
band. 

Instead of adding an clement in the output line, as in the preceding 
method, the design parameters may be varied in such a way that the 
variation of impedance with frequency takes on a desirable foim. It 
then becomes possil^le to add an impedance transformer in the input line, 
just as in the preceding case, which restores match at midl)and and gives, 
by virtue of the sensitivity of the effective length of the intervening line 
section to frequency, a broad bandwidth. Examples of this technique are 
to be found, in Sec. 6 6, applied to the crossbar transition between coaxial 
line and waveguide. 

Although their applicability is restricted to certain simple problems, 
tapers form the basis of the most familiar of all bi'oadbanding tecliniiiiies. 
Use of tapers is made in the design of transitions between different sizes 
of coaxial lines, Sec. 01, and different sizes of waveguides, Sec. 6‘3. 

The final class of broadbanding techniques to ))e discussed is i)roba])ly 
one of the most familiar; namely, the use of a properly chosen series of 
quarter-wavelength transformers. kSlater^ discusses this method oi 
achieving broadband performance; an example is to be found in the 
cr)axial-line phase shifter of Sec. 9-5. 

Mode Purity and Resonances .—In some devices, additional considera¬ 
tions enter the picture to complicate the design problem and limit the 
freedom of variation of design parameters. I'or instance, in designing a 
transition from rectangular waveguide operating in the lowest or TA’iu- 
mode to round w^aveguide operating in the second or Tilfoi-mode, tin* 
lowest or TFu-mode may also be excited in the round guide. Particular 
care must be taken in providing design parameters which may ])e adjust ed 
for minimum excitation of the unw^anted low’er mode. At the same time 
attention must be paid to the impedance match, for there may be a con¬ 
flict betAveen the tw^o considerations w hen adjusting the design parameters. 
This conflict may be dealt with in the manner illustrated by the discus¬ 
sion of kSec. 6-4. 

When the round Avaveguides of two such tran.sitions are joined to form 
a rotary joint, an additional complication arises. Even though the exci¬ 
tation of the unA\’anted mode may be exceedingly small, certain over-all 
lengths of round waveguide lead to trouble because of resonance in that 
^ J. C. Slater, Microwave Transmiftsirm, MrClraw-Hill, Npw York, 1942, Dp. 57-62. 
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mcxle. The resonant wavelength depends in a rather complicated way on 
the angle as the rotary joint turns. A thorough discussion of this 
resonance problem is given in Secs. 710 to 716. 

Even though a round waveguide may be too small for any propagation 
except in the lowest mode, there still remains the possibility of the exist¬ 
ence of either of two perpendicular polarizations. It is this ambiguity 
about polarization which makes round waveguide unsuitable for most 
transmission-line applications; however, use is made of this property in 
the rotary joint using circular polarization, Sec. 717. In this application, 
care mu.st be taken to excite a circular polarization, rather than elliptical; 
.such care presents a design problem closely analogous to that of mode 
purity in the design of transitions to ITMoi-mode. There arises, similarly, 
the problem of avoiding resonances in the round waveguide; this topic is 
di.scus.sed in Sec. 718. Similar problems, in connection with a lotary 
joint using a device which rotates the plane of polarization, are discussed 
in Sec. 7-19. 

2-17, Series Branches and Choke or Capacity Coupling.- Frequently 
the coupling of tw^o sections rf transmission lines is desired under circum- 



Fia. 2-50.—Evolution of rapacity or choke rDUplinR for roaxial line. 


stances that make the attainment of good metallic contact rather difficult. 
This requirement is encountered in the design of many components for 
both coaxial lines and waveguides. The following examples, described in 
later chapters, are typical: w'avcguide couplings, Chap. 4; rotary joints 
and other types of motional joints, both in coaxial lines and in w aveguides, 
Chap. 7; swdtches, short-circuiting plungers, and phase shifters, Chap. 8. 

Since this problem is of such common occurrence, it seems advisable to 
describe in some detail the most usual method of solving it. In doing so, 
many of the transmission-line and impedance-transformation equations 
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developed previously will be used; thus the discussion will give an illus¬ 
tration of the use of these equations, as well as results which are them¬ 
selves useful in many practical problems. 

The problem proposed is usually solved by what is frequently, though 
somewhat inaccurately, termed “capacity coupling” or “choke coupling.” 




of the encircled portion of (a) is shown in (b). 

One simple form of this circuit is illustrated by Fig. 2-50, where it is 
obvious that the term “series-branching lines” is appropriate. Its 
evolution from true “capacity” couplings and improvement by the addi¬ 
tion of another section of line acting as a “choke” is indicated by the 
series of sketches of Fig. 2-50. 

The performance of such a circuit may be analyzed by means of the 
simple line theory which we have developed in the preceding sections. 
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Referring to Fig. 2*51, it is evident that the branch lines communicating 
with the gups in both inner and outer conductors will be excited by radio¬ 
frequency energy, since the main-line current is interrupted by them. 
Assuming the gaps in inner and outer conductors to be small compared 
with a wavelength, we may write (see Fig. 2-51) 

Vi = + V, + r,. (214) 

Dividing through by /o, which is common to all branches, we obtain the 
series-impedance relation 

Zi = Z, + Zi2 + ^4. (215) 

The main line is assumed to be terminated in its characteristic impedance 
Zo. It is evident that if Z^ and ZiA, the input impedances of the branch 
lines, can be made very small compared to Zn, the gaps will not present an 
appreciable mismatch to waves transmitted along the main line. This 
will be the case if the ))ranch lines are each made a half w avelength long, 
since the input impedance for a half-wavelength line terminated in a short 
circuit is zero, neglecting losses. Furthermore, in such a line section, the 
(uirrent is high at the short circuit, zero at a point a quarter w^avelength 
away, and high again (equal to /o) at the halMvavelength point. If the 
break in tlie branch lines is made at the quarter-w^avelength point, it will 
not be necessary to provide good contact since no current is flowing at 
that point. 

It is obvious that these conditions will prevail, for a given circuit, only 
at one particular wavelength; the question then arises as to its perform¬ 
ance at other wavelengths. This performance, of course, depends on such 
geometrical factors as the radii, ai, f;i, Uz, bz of the branch lines. It is also 
natural to be somew^hat apprehensive as to how the breakdown-power 
limitation of the branch lines compares with that of the main line. These 
tiuestions Avill now'^ be investigated. 

imprdance Relations .—The relations for the outer-branch line of Fig. 
2-51 will be derived first. Beginning at the short-circuited (right-hand) 
end, and w orking back to the gap in the main line, w e have 

Zii = jZoi tan 01 , (215) 

where 0i = 27rJi/X and line losses are neglected. The length I is chosen 
equal to a quarter of the midband w^avelength Xd, so that 

(217) 

At or near midband, tan 0i will be very large—infinite at midband, and 
about six for a wavelength 10 per cent either side of midband. If the 
junction impedance Z,- (contact resistance, radiation resistance if an open 
junction, and other discontinuity effects) is kept less than, or comparable 
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to, the characteristic impedance Zoi, it may be neglected compared with 
Zii. This suggests the desirability of making Zoi as high as possible, 
which is desirable for other reasons as well. Neglecting Z„ then, the 
impedance terminating the next section of line is 

Zi 2 = Zii = jZqi tan 9i, (218) 

which transforms [by Eq. (40)] to 


^ ^ Zi 2 + jZui tan 62 

Zu 2 +jZi 2 iixn 62 

_ .y Zq\ tan 01 -j- Z 02 tan 62 

^ Zq 2 — Zoi tiin 01 tan 02 


(219) 


N ormalizing in terms of the main-line impedance Zd and rearranging, \n c 
obtain 


Zi2 



cot 02 


1 L‘Ot 01 

Zoi cot 02 

1 — cot 01 cot 02 

At VI 


( 220 ) 


If we make /i = ^2 = Xo/4, wc may ^^rite, as in Va\. (217), 


Bi 


w ^ 

2 X‘ 


( 221 ) 


Ordinarily, Z() 2 /Zoi ^ i and near inidband cot 0 « 1; therefore \\e ma\ 
Z 

neglect 4-^ cot 0i cot 02, compared to unity, in the denominator. In atldi- 

Zoi 

tion, near midband, cot 0 is ell approximated by 

L-ot e = tan x)' 


Avhere AX is defined by AX = X — Xo. Equation (220) may be approxi¬ 
mated by 


Zi2 

Zv 


fe) (if) (' + !;)■ 


(223) 


These approximations lead to a result A\hich is slightly larger than that of 
h]q. (220), but the error is less than 5 per cent for 0.80 < X/Xn < 1.33 
provided Z 02/^01 ^ It rises to 15 per cent over the same wavelength 
range if Z 02 /Z 01 = 1. Since the losses have been neglected, the imped¬ 
ance Z ,2 is naturally purely reactive. The normalized reactance, referred 
to Zn of the main line, is 


A’:. 


t -(!:)(if)('+!;;) 
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In tlie case of the coaxial-line example of Fig. 2-51, a similar analysis of 
the line within the center conductor leads to 




The input impedance is then given by 

Z' = 1 +jiX[, + X[,), (22G) 

Since the branch lines present reactances of the same sign, their contribu¬ 
tions to the over-all mismatch of the circuit are, roughly speaking, addi¬ 
tive. They may be made approximately subtractive by spacing the gaps 
in outer and inner conductors a quarter of a midband Avavelength apart. 
Such an arrangement, combined Avith a reversal of the orientation of the 
center-conductor [)ranch which may lie desirable mechanically, is shown 





Fig. 2 52.—Alternative arrangement i>f Fig. 2-51 providing bruiirlei bandwidth. 

in Fig. 2 52. The outer-branch line and inner-branch lines are now each 
in series wdth the main line at different points. The VSWR which each 
separately would introduce into a matched line may then be calculated 
from Eq. (7c) of Table 2-2; 

= 1 A '«1 

'^\ [ (227) 

^ i = |A'..l. 

V^4 

For small values of r, the mismatch, which we shall define as (r — 1), 
is approximately equal to \X\. Thus, the mismatch introduced by the 
outer-conductor branch line is given approximately, using Eqs. (224) and 
(227), by 




(228) 
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Neglecting \/r in Eq. (227) leads to an estimate of the mismatch which is 
too low, but the error is less than 10 per cent for r < 1.2. This error is 
opposite in sign to the errors made in the approximations leading to Eq. 
(224), so that Eq. (228) is actually a rather good approximation (that is, 
in error by less than 10 per cent) for 7*2 ^ 1.2, |AX/X| ^ .25 and 



It will be noted that the mismatch is proportional to: (a) (5) 

(|AX1/X), and (c) (1 + Z 02 /-Z 01 ). Therefore, to maintain the lowest possi¬ 
ble mismatch over a band of wavelengths about Xo, it is desirable, in view 
of (a), to make Zd 2 as small as possible compared with Zp. In view of (c) 
it is desirable to make Zm as large as possible compared with Zna) the 
desirability of making Zoi large, for another reason, was pointed out in the 
discussion leading to Eq. (218). 



(c) (d) 


Fiq. 2-53.—Varititiuns in outer romlurtor of liraiieh lines. In earli easB, the aetuaJ 
circuit is a figure of revolution geiierpted by rotation about a horizontal axis to be iiiiaginod 
to exist below the figure. 

A number of alternative physical arrangements of branch lines for 
the outer conductor of coaxial lines is shown in Fig. 2-53. The center- 
conductor branch line is pretty closely restricted, because of physical 
considerations, to the tAvo forms c and d of Fig. 2-50. The arrangement 
of Fig. 2-53a is the one most frequently used in coaxial rotary joints since 
it is fair!}'' economical of space, both radially and axially, and involves 
no dielectric. 

For those arrangements Avhich include radial sections of transmission 
line, the simple equations given are not accurate. Radial lines require a 
special treatment which will not be given here. Curves giving the radial 
dimensions of effective quarter-wavelength lines are given in Figs. 4-4(i 
and 4-47 and may be used in design work. In estimating Avavelength 
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sensitivity the results given here for coaxial branch lines should give a 
fairly good approximation. The charaderistic impedance of a radial 
line is fairly well approximated by considering the radial line to be roughly 
equivalent to a coaxial line whose cylindrical conductors are separated by 
the same distance as are the plates of the radial line, and whose mean 
radius is erjual to the mean radius of the section of radial line. Thu.s 
close spacing between conductors leads to a low j*haracteristic impedance, 
wide spacing to a high characteristic impedance. 

As an example of the use of Eq. (228), the frequency sensitivity of the 
preferred type of coaxial rotary joint for standard 1-in. coaxial line (see 
Fig. 7-4) may be calculated. The outer branch line has the form of Fig. 
2-53a, the inner that of Fig. 2-51 rr. The constants are given in Table 2-3. 


Table 2 * 3 .--f'iiARArTERisTit s i»f g-iN. (’oaxial-ijnl ItinAin .Joint, Fir. 7-4 
All irripiMlaiirr.s in dIiiiis 


Liiip 


1 AiUf An\ 

1 ry r/ /|M Z ()4 

^112, ^114 1 V ’ V 

iS II /; 0 

Z\)'^ Z[)\ 

Z[)\ Z[i^ 

Outer 

46 6 

13 4 

4 2 

0 m) 

' 0 31 

Inner 

40 6 

28 

13 4 

0 29 

0 48 


The values of mismatch which would be caused hy each branch separately 
are 

r, - 1 = (0.090) (1.31) = 0.19 (229) 

r. - 1 « (0.29) (1.48) = 0.97 (230) 

In the actual design the gaps were, for economy of space, at the same poinl 
in the line (see Fig. 2-51). Hence the actual mismatch v as approximately 
the sum of these, namely, 

r. - 1 = (0.97 + 0.19) « l.K) (231) 

If they were separated by a quarter aa avelength, (see Fig. 2-52), the mivS- 
match Avould be approximately their diifereijpg, 

Ti - 1 * (0.97 - 0.19) « 0.78 (232) 

These results are plotted graphically, over a range of wavelengths, in Fig. 
2-54. 

Breakdown .— One Avould expect to find that the small clearances and 
small diameters occurring in these branch lines lead to a seriou.s decrease 
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in the power-handling capacity of the coaxial line. On examination it is 
discovered that the small diameters of the inner conductor branch do lead 
to such a reduction, but it is found that the smallness of the clearances 
does not lead to high electric fields, since the total voltage across the gap 
goes down qiiickl}'' enough, as the gap is decreased, to avoid trouble. 

Referring to the center-con¬ 
ductor branch of Fig. 2-51, we may 115 ^ ___ 

demonstrate this point. The v \ I / 

highest voltage in this branch \ \ sum (Eq 23i)*/^ ^ 

occurs across the line where the II 0 - —\ \-1- / 

center conductor changes diam- i ^ inner (Eq 

eter The branch is excited by > ^ ^ V Difference (Eq 

the current of amplitude/o where ^05-v\\ y^r-- 

it joins the main line, at the left 
end of J.ine 4. Let us first con- 

sider the situation at midband, “090 100 110 120 

^^herp Line 4 is exactly a quarter ) 

w avelength long. The voltage at , j p,,^ 
tlie right end of Line 4 has the joint «f Tabu^ 2 3 . 

iiinplitude 


Inner (Eq 230j - 
^Difference (Eq 2^3^. 


y^OjteriEq 229^ 


lool_ _ 1 _ 


1 

0 BO 0 90 

1 00 

110 120 


/A 1 



\\J 


111 . 2 54 Pi'i fni iimni’p of 1 

'Diixml-linc 11)1 til V 


joint of Tablui 2 3. 


IL - luZu 


/i,00 111 

04 


The amplitude ol the maximum electric held Ei, at the center conductor, 
IS related to the voltage amplitude by 


J Bl 


dr = Ea* In 
r ui 


Equating Eqs (233) and (234), we obtain 

^ (235) 

04 

In the mam line, the maximum held, at the center conductor of radius a, 
is found by the same method to be 

K„ = (230) 

Therefore, the maximum held in Line 4 is larger than that of the main 
line by the factor 

W = r ■ (237) 


That is, the held in the branch line is larger than that of the main line by 
exactly the same tactor as that relating the inner conductors of the respec- 
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tive coaxial line. To avoid breakdown in Line 4, the fields in the main 
line must be lowered from their break down value by this factor. Since 
the power being transmitted varies as the scjuare of the fields, the power 
reduction factor caused by the smaller diameter in the branch line is 


Power with branch 
Power without 



(238) 


Of course, the same voltage Va appears also across the left end of Line 
3, but it is very unlikely that the electric field at the conductor of radius 
ttji would exceed that at a^. For a given outer-conductor diameter 
{bs = 1 ^ 4 ) a line whose diameter ratio is 2.72 (Zo = GO ohms) gives mini¬ 
mum electric field for a given applied voltage. In practice both lines 
have diameter ratios considerably smaller than this, and that of Line .3 
is nearer to the oi)tiinum value. 

Equations (237) and (238) arc exact mathematically, but ve have 
neglected the effect of the discontinuity in conductor diameter in passing 
from Line 3 to Line 4. In order to avoid increased fields in this region, the 
ends of the center conductors should be rounded with radii of curvature no 
less than their respective cylindrical radii. 

Applying the same equations to the outer branch Lines 1 and 2, one 
finds that the minimum field occurs at the right end ol Line 2 and is given 
by 


E2 0 
El) ri2 


(23!)) 


Since this gives E 2 less than Enj no difficulty from breakdown in the outer 
branch is to be expected. It is, of course, advisable to avoid sharp edges 
wffiere Lines 1 and 2 join. 

The preceding discussion is accurate only for midbaiid conditions 
IIowTVCr, changing the wavelength by a consideiable amount does not 
alter the conclusions appreciably, since the feetling current and maximum 
voltage are at the crests of distributions varying sinusoidally along the 
line. 

The i-in. coaxial-line rotary joint of Table 2 3 has a = 0.187 in. and 
ai = 0.125 in.; therefore the power-reduction factor is, for this capacity 
coupling, 0.44. 

Contact and Radiation Losses .—In Eq. (218) the junction impedance 
Zj was neglected entirely compared with the input impedance of Line 1. 
If we assume that the junction presents a small resistive impedance /?, 
because of contact or radiation effects, we have, instead of Eq. (218), 

Z 12 = R “b jZoi tan ^i. (240) 


\\Tien the succeeding steps are carried through and small quantities 
neglected, as before, in the final result, it is found that the reactance is that 
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given by Eq. (224), but that there now appears a resistive component of 
input impedance given by 

(It:)’( if)’ 

It has been assumed, in making the simplifying approximations in the 
final result, that may be neglected as compared A\ith Zh tan^ 6\. 
Thus the result is valid only if this is the case. 

The main-line current 7o flows in this input resistance; hence the 
power dissipated with a resistance R present in the branch line is 



Had the resistance R appeared directly in series with the outer conductor, 
rather than in a branch line, the power dissipated in it would be 

P = illR. (243) 


Therefore, the po^ver dissipated in the resistance 7? is decreasetl, by the 
branch-line arrangement, by the factor 



For practical capacity-coupling (or chokc-coupling) circuits this factoi 
represents a tremendous benefit. Taking the coaxial circuit whose 
r haracteristics are given in Table 2-3 and a value of AX/X of 0.25, the 
loss-reduction factor is 0.015 for the outer conductor and 0.036 for the 
inner. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out that the ratio Zo 2 /Zoi comes in 
squared in the loss-reduction calculation, again indicating in no uncertain 
terms the advantage of making Zoi large compared to Zd 2 . 

Extension to Waveguides .—The principles and equations developed 
for coaxial lines may be carried over, with suitable modifications, to wave¬ 
guide capacity or choke couplings. The problem of providing such 
couplings for round waveguide operating in the 7’J7oi-modc is an exceed¬ 
ingly simple one. Since this mode is a symmetrical one, the current floAV 
in the waveguide wall is of uniform density, just as in a coaxial line; the 
branch line is excited in exactly the same manner as if it were connected to 
the outer conductor of a coaxial line. Any of the forms of outer-con¬ 
ductor branch line used for coaxial line may be used for the TMoi-mode 
in round waveguide. This mode is widely used in waveguide rotary 
joints, and such couplings are quite common. All the equations previ¬ 
ously developed carry over exactly, provided the main-line characteristic 
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impedance Zo is correctly chosen to suit the waveguide mode. This 
impedance is that associated with radial voltage and total current; 
namely, 


Zo = 



(245) 


1^hat this is the proper iiiipedaiicc to use may ))e seen l)y rel'erririg to Fig. 
2-55 and noting the fact that 


Vi = l\ 



1''kj. 2-56.— Hriiin’h-Iiiii' r‘nui»liiiK for iiniiul 
wttvpguido nirryiiiK Z'd/iii-iumli*. 


+ y.2, (246) 

where V n anrl 7, are the integrated 
A^alue.s of the radial field Er taken 
from the center, where .feV = 6, to 
the inner surface of the wave¬ 
guide, and 7 i2 is the voltage 
across the coaxial branch line 
excited by the current h. Divid¬ 
ing Fq. (246) l)y the common 
current Id, one obtains the imped¬ 
ance relation 

Z, = Zo + Z,2, (247) 

where it is clear that the charac¬ 
teristic impedance used in the 
waveguide is that defined by 

Z« = (248) 

j 0 


As an example of the application of these and previously derived 
formulas, I'ig. 2-56 gives the performance curve calculated for the typical 
3-cm band 7'7l/ni-coupling whose characteristics are listed in Table 2-4. 


Table 2-4.—("HAHAiTKiii.sTir’s df a 7’il/oi-eAPAriTY rnuPLiMi* Designed for 

Xo = 3.33 CM 


n 

X. 

^ni 

Z U2 

0.576-in. 

3. B3 cm 

8.1 ohma 

3.1 uhnis 


• See Fig. 2*56. 


A comparison of Fig. 2-56 with Fig. 2-54 shows that the waveguide 
coupling is somewhat more frequency-sensitive than the outer-conductor 
branch coupling, but not as frequency-sensitive as the inner. The wave¬ 
guide coupling is restricted by the cutoff wavelength of the Til/oi-mode 
on the long-wave side of midband, and trouble occurs because of the 
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possibility of propagation of the next higher mode on the shorter-wave- 
length side of midband. The region of wavelengths sho^vn in Fig. 2-66 
is about all that is practical in view of these limitations. 

Round waveguides operating in the lowest or T^n-mode may be 
coupled in the samO manner, but the branch lines are then asymmetricallj'^ 



(i) 

3 13 3.23 3.33 3.43 3.53 3.63 

\ cm 

Fiu. 2-50. —Ppi'foiniaiipp nf T^jlfoi-foiipling (mpp FiR. 2-5.5 and Tnlilo 2-4). 


excited by tlio waveguitle currents. Branch lines with coaxial geometry 
will be excited in the second coaxial mode, so tlie phase constant asso¬ 
ciated with them is no longer simply that of transverse electromagnetic 
uavc but rather that of a mode with cutoff characteristics (see Fig. 2-22). 



Fio. 2-67.—CaparitivB or nhoke roupling for roptanRular waveguide. 

Similarly, radial sections will be excited in the second radial mode, for 
w^hich design curves are given in Fig. 4-46. 

Although these complications make more difficult the quantitative 
analysis of the behavior of the capacity-coupling circuit, the principles to 
be observed for low mismatch over a broad band of wavelengths are still 
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the same. That is, the Line Section 2, next to the main line, should have 
a low characteristic impedance or closely spaced conducting surfaces, but 
Section 1 should have a higher characteristic impedance or more widely 
separated conducting surfaces. 

Rectangular waveguides transmitting the lowest or TElo-mode have a 
field structure and current distribution rather like that of the lowest mode 
in round waveguide, just discussed. The various forms of capacity 
coupling shown for coaxial lines should, with suitable modifications, be 
applicable to rectangular waveguides in somewhat the same way in which 
they were applied to round waveguide. The form most frequently used 
is that of Fig. 2 57, the design of which is discussed in considerable detail 
in Sec. 4-9. Alternative types of capacity-coupling circuits devised 



Fig. 2-6S.—Simple branch circuit approximately equivalent to Fig. 2-57. 


especially for use with rectangular waveguides are discussed there, also. 
The simple branch circuit of Fig. 2-58 is approximately equivalent to the 
common coupling of Fig. 2’57, The two grooves of height di of the former 
have been widened, bent into semicircular form, and joined to form the 
circular groove of the latter. The simple coupling would not be expected 
to be an effective capacity-coupling circuit, hoAvever, since the currents 
flo^ving in the side walls of the waveguide branch line of height are 
large and must flow through contacting surfaces. Neglecting this fact, 
the mismatch introduced by such a circuit may be calculated by modify¬ 
ing slightly the coaxial-line equations. It is merely necessary to change 
X to and AX to AX^, in Eq. (228) to obtain the mismatch due to one of 
the two series branches. Since there are two equal branches, the total 
mismatch is t\\dce this value. The characteristic impedances are, since 
all branch lines have the same width as the main waveguide, simply pro¬ 
portional to the respective waveguide heights b, di, and dz, [see Eq. 
(158)]. Equation (228) then becomes, for the complete coupling, 
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r - 1 




Although there is a considerable difference between this coupling and 
the common coupling of Fig. 2-57, enough similarity exists for this result 
to give a fair prediction of the performance of the capacitive coupling. A 
comparison is made in Fig. 2*59 
between values of VSWR meas¬ 
ured for two different choke 
couplings and the performance 
predicted by Eq. (249). It will 
be noted that, although the agree¬ 
ment is not bad, the mismatch of 
the actual circuit is consistently 
lower than that predicted by the 
formula, especially at longer wave¬ 
lengths. It may be reasoned that 
this is due tp the fact that the 
branch lines are effectively wider 
than the main line; hence, they 
have lower characteristic impedance and slower variation of than 
assumed in the formula. This would be especially noticeable at longer 
wavelengtHs, since the main line would approach cutoff long before the 
branch lines. 

Since Eq. (249) gives fair agreement with measurements made on com¬ 
mon couplings, one is encouraged to expect other equations, based on the 
simple coupling of Fig. 2*58, to do likewise. One would not expect to 
have breakdown trouble. The voltage amplitude in the main line of Fig. 
2-58 is 

Fo = loZ,, (250) 



9 9.5 10 10.5 11 11.5 


X cm 

Fig. 2-50.—Performauct* of waveRuide 
choke DDUpliiiRH of Fig. 2-57. Foi the two 
upper curves, rfi = 0.150" and dz = 0.104". 
For the lower curves, di =« 0.250", di = 
0.050". Holiil lines are experimental, dashed 
lines calculated by Eq. (249). 


where /o is the longitudinal current in the main line and Zq is the appropri¬ 
ately defined characteristic impedance [Zv,i ^ waveguide height b, Eq. 
(158)|. The ma.ximum voltage in Line 2 is, at midband, 

V 2 = /oZn, (251) 


where Z 02 is similarly defined and is proportional to dz. Dividing Eq. 
(251) by Eq. (250), one obtains 


Fz 

Fo 



(252) 



Rearranging, one obtains 


(253) 
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where the terms represent the maximum electric field amplitudes in the 
branch line and in the main line of the simple circuit. Since in the actual 
coupling the fields tend to fan out to fill the circular groove, it would be 
expected that breakdown is even less likely in the choke coupling than in 
the main line. 

Similarly, Eq, (244) may be modified to give the loss-reduction factor 
tor the simple circuit; namely. 



For the worst wavelength, 9 cm, on the curve.s of Fig. 2-59, this factor is 
0.18 tor the older design, upper cirrve.s, and 0.015 for the improved version 
lower curves. Although the apjrlication of Erj. (254) to the actually used 
cortplings is certainly not expected to give an accurate figure, it should 
serve as a rough estimate. 



CHAPTER 3 

MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 

By Ric hard A1. Walkkr 

The materials usually used in the clesipi of inicroAvave transmission 
rirouits are Rood metallic* conduetors and Ioav-Ioss dielectries wiih dielec¬ 
tric* (*onstants betAveen 2 and 4. Aletallir ronduetors and miscellaneous 
parts are usually made of brass or copper, sometimes jjlaied Avith a highly 
conductive metal if Ioav attenuation is dt\sired, and often protected against 
corrosion and fungus gro^^th ])y la(‘c|iiers or other finisties. Dielectric 
materials are used freriiiently for supporting center conductors in cables 
[ind coaxial lini\s, and for pressurizing Avavi*guides and coaxial lines. 

In this chaptc'r, materials are considered from the standpoint of 
durability, strength, and ele(*tri(*al characteristics at microAA^ave frc»- 
c^uencic's. Tables of materials and their I'haracteristics presented here 
include only those materials that have been used successfully in micro¬ 
wave transmission systems and those that show promise for future 
applications. Construction tecl|niques are discussed from the stand¬ 
point of tolerances, ei*oiiomy, and application to the construction of 
microwave transmission lines and (*omponents in the laboratory and in the 
iactory. 

METALLIC MATERIALS 

3-1. Tubing for Coaxial Lines and Waveguides.—Brass is the most 
widely used metal for coaxial lines and waveguides because it is easily 
machined and soldered and has rclathudy low^ electrical loss. Rectangular 
and circular seamless brass tubing is a\"ailable in many standard sizes 
that are quite adetjuate for general use in microAvave transmission lines. 
Htainless-steel tubing is used in applications Avhere attenuation is not a 
serious consideration. For good conductivity the tubing is plated Avith 
copper or silver, or made AAith a copper or silver lining. 

For optimum performance at microAvave frequencies, special care 
must be taken in the selection and fabrication of tubing. The conditions 
for optimum performance of a microAA^ave transmission line are smooth 
Avail surfaces, high conductivity in the metallic Avails, and protection 
against corrosive atmospheres and fungus groAA^th. Rough wall surfaces 
are objectionable for several reasons. Sharp burrs or edges on the Avail 
surface considerably decrease the maximum peak power that a line can 
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handle without voltage breakdown. A rough wall surface also increases 
the effective resistance of the transmission line, and the attenuation per 
unit length of line is therefore increased. This increase in resistance 
can be explained in terms of the skin effect in a conductor at high fre¬ 
quencies. The effective skin depth B is defined as the depth at which the 
current density is l/e times the current density at the surface; it is given 
in meters by the formula^ 



where Xd is the free-spare wavelength in meters, <r is the conductivity in 
mhos per meter, n the permeability of the metal in henrys per meter, and c 
the velocity of light in meters per second. [See Eq. (2-78).] From Eq. 
(1) it is seen that, f or a given wavelength, 5 is inversely proportional to the 
square root of the conductivity of the metal. For copper, the value of 5 
at 10-cm free-space wavelength is 1.2 X 10”“* cm or 4.7 X 10“^ in. 

The attenuation per unit length of line is 
increased if the wall surfaces are scratched or cor¬ 
rugated as shown in Fig. 3-1. The increase in 
attenuation is believed to be caused by two effects: 
(1) the effective length of the conductor, which is 
a section of the wall surface of thickness 5, is 
increased; (2) the concentration of currents at the 
edges of each corrugation increases the effective 
resistance of the skin. The contribution of the 
increased effective length can be calculated for 
known configurations in the corrugated surface. 
The effective length for the triangular grooves of Fig. 3-la is twice the 
actual length of the line, if the triangle is equilateral, for any depth of 
groove. Similarly, for square grooves or corrugations, as shown in Fig. 
3-lb, the effective length of the line is also twice the actual length of line. 

An example of one form of the square type of corrugation is the flexible 
waveguide known as '^Titeflex'' (see Secs. 5-14 and 5-15). Measurements 
made at Radiation Laboratory on six samples of Titeflex flexible wave¬ 
guide showed that the attenuation is 3.2 to 3.6 times the calculated value 
for smooth wall surfaces. The samples of 1.5- by 3-in. Titeflex were 2 ft 
long and the corrugations were 0.060 in. square. Four samples were 
silver-plated 70-30 brass and the other two were unplated 70-30 brass. 
Measurements at 10.4 cm showed an average loss of 0.069 db/m in the 
silver-plated samples and of 0.127 db/m in the unplated samples. Com¬ 
parison of these values with the calculated loss of 0.019 db/m for silver 
waveguides and of 0.040 db/m for 70-30 brass waveguides with smooth 
^ J. C. Slater, Microwave Tranamiasionj McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942, p. 114. 
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jnununLinLl 
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Fig. 3-1. —Corrugated 
wall surfacGB. 
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walls, shows that the actual loss is respectively 3.6 and 3.2 times the 
calculated losses. The results indicate that there are losses other than 
those caused by the increased length of line. These losses may result from 
the concentration of currents at the edges of the corrugations. 

There is evidence that the added loss caused by surface imperfections 
such as oxide films and die marks is also a function of the wavelength. 
This result is to be expected since such surface imperfections become com¬ 
parable in dimensions to the skin thickness as the wavelength decreases. 
Loss measurements on commercially drawn tubing at 3 cm agree with 
theoretical calculations wdthin an estimated experimental error of :!- 5 per 
cent. Similar measurements at 1.25 cm gave results that were 10 to 20 
per cent higher than the theoretical loss values/ and at 0.54 cm the loss 
was about 50 per cent higher than the theoretical values.“ The above 
measurements were made in waveguide of dimensions 0.400- by 0.900-in. 
ID, 0.170- by 0.420-in. ID, and 0.086- by O.lBO-in. ID, respectively. 
It seems probable that the increased attenuation is caused by surface 
irregularities of some nature. These irregularities must be numerous and 
Hubmicroscopic in size. Further investigation of these effects is par¬ 
ticularly desirable. It is extremely likely, however, that the over-all 
attenuation of a transmission system may be seriously increased by rough 
wall surfaces in applications where long lengths of line are used, especially 
at the lower wavelengths. 

In the manufacturing process, round seamless tubing is drawn from a 
flat sheet into a series of cylindrical cups by means of a conventional 
hydraulic press that presses the metal into successive dies. Each die 
reduces the diameter of the tubing and increases its length until the length 
of the deep-drawn tubing reaches the limit of the press. The operation is 
then continued on a draw table, on which the tubing is drawn horizontally 
through a die and over a sizing plug until the proper diameter is reached. 
Annealing is usually required after each drawing operation because the 
metal becomes work-hardened. Dies for drawing rectangular tubing are 
made by accurately ground and fitted rollers. Rectangular tubing is 
drawn from circular tubing. Silver-lined tubing is made in the same 
manner. The flat sheet, however, is made by silver-soldering a plate of 
silver to a block of the base metal desired. This block is then rolled into 
a flat sheet. The ratio of the thickness of silver to that of the base metal 
remains constant throughout the process. 

3-2. Dimensional Tolerances.—^The dimensional tolerances of the 
tubing depend on the accuracy of the die and plug, and the finish depends 
on the finish of the die and plug. Best finishes are produced by use of a 

^ E. Maxwell, "Conductivity Loss Measurements at K-band/’ RL Report No. B54, 
Jan. 15, 1946. 

* E. R. Beringer, unpublished data. 
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die-and-plug combination of very hard steel that has been highly polished 
and plated with chromium. Tolerances in drawn tubing are limited by 
the wear permitted on the die and plug before they are replaced. The die 
is usually made to the minimum diameter Avithin the specified tolerance 
and allowed to wear until it reaches the maximum allowable diameter. 
Commercial tolerances to be expected on the inside or outside of round and 
rectangular standard tubing are given in Table 31. The table also 
shows the maximum standing-wave voltage ratio, at the given Avavelength, 
that will result from joining two pieces of tubing with the maximum 
tolerance in opposite directions. The VSWR introduced by a junction 
V)etween two waveguides of different inside dimensions is approximately 
equal to the ratio of the impedances of the two lines and is given by Eq. 
(2160), which may be written 


gCL 


Tabi.k 3 1.—CIoMMF.HCiAr Tolfhancks in Uot'Ni) AND Ukctanoular Tubing 

("nnxial lines 


OutcT roii- 
liuptor diaiTi- 

Wall thick- 

Iniipr PDii- 
fliirtnr ilium- 

Tnlpranro 
Diitpr pond. 

Tnlprani’p 
initpr pond. 

Muxiniiiin 
VSWII nt 

pier 01), in. 

ncHH, in. 

' otpr 01 >, in. 

ID, in. 

01), in. 

joint,* in. 

A 

0 025 

0.J25 

±0.002 

±0 002 

1.065 

i 

0.032 

0.1S75 

±0 002 

±0 002 

1 036 

i 

0.035 

0.250 

±0 0025 

±0 002 

1.035 

1 

0.032 

0.375 

±0.0025 

±0.002 

1.025 

li 

0.040 

0.500 

±0.003 

±0 002 

1.020 

It 

0.049 

0.()25 

±0 003 

±0.0025 

1.012 





Wall 

UD or ID 

Wall 

1 

Muximiiiii 
radius un 
insiilp pnr- 
npr.H, in. 

Muxiimiin 


'Dthp size, in. 

thipk- 
npss, in. 

tolpr- 
jiiipp, in. 

folpr- 
iiiipp, ill. 

VSWR 111 
joint* 

\d, Pni 

3.0 X l -.l OD 

O.OHO 

±0.005 

±0.005 

0.016 

1.012 

10.4 

2.7.5 X 0.37.5 in 

0 049 

±0.005 

±0.005 

0.016 

1.032 

10.4 

1.25 X 0 .G25 01) 

0.064 

±0.004 

±0.004 

0.030 

1 .016 

1 3.3 

1.0 X 0.5 OD 

0.050 

±0.002 

±0.0035 

0.030 

1.018 

1 3.3 

0.5 X 0.25 OD 

0.040 

±0.002 

±0.003 

0.010 

1.040 

1.25 


• The VSWR iu thi.s c-Dluniii was ralpulutcd for the Riven wavulenglh uMsuming two tuheH were 

juined RiviiiK the groaiEMt puasihlu iiiiHiiiuteh within the above tnliMancea. Shunt cupacity i.H neRliRible 
ill all 


where a ami ai*e respectively the wide uml narrow inside cross-sectional 
dimensions of one waveguide, and a' and h' the corresponding dimensions 
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of the other waveguide; \g and X' are the guide wavelengths. The react¬ 
ance at a step of this order of magnitude is negligible in comparision vith 
l^he resistive mismatch. From the formula, we see that the mismatch 
is at a maximum when a'/a and b/b' are maximum—that is, when one 
waveguide is larger than the other in the a dimension but smaller in the 6 
dimension. Steps in coaxial lines may cause mismatches that are more 
reactive than resistive, or vice versa, depending on whether the steps on 
the outer and center conductors are in the same direction or opposite 
directions, respectively. The values given are for steps in the opposite 
ililection on the two conductors, in which case the mismatch is due 
mainly to the change in characteristic impedance. For complete analysis 
of the problem of discontinuities in coaxial lines, reference should be made 
to Sec. 4-(). From Table 3-1 it is seen tliat the mismatch introduced by 
junction steps in tubing is not excessive. Care must be taken to remove 
burrs from junctions to prevent voltage breakdown. 

Brass ^v"aveguides and tubing of special sizes for coaxial lines are some- 
times needed in the laboratory and in product on. The manulacture of 
such tubing requires a ruMV set of dies and sizing plugs for largi'-scalt' 
production. When only a few^ pieces of tubing are needed, the cost of 
retooling is often too expensive and requires too much lime. In such 
cases the drawing process may be speeded up by using coin silver, which 
can be drawm more easily. The dies and plugs ft)r drawing coin silver 
need not be hardened or chromium-plated. 

Tubing for coaxial lines of special sizes may be made in short lengths in 
the laboratory shop by turning on a lathe or by I'eaming out undersizi' 
(ubing. AA^iveguides ol spt'cial sizes may be made by casting two halves 
and milling the inside to the correct dimensions, or by cutting down over¬ 
size w aveguide. In either case, the break should come in the center of the 
broad side of the waveguide to minimize current flow across the junction. 
The two halves may be adequately held together by clamps, or soldered. 
Care must be taken in soldering to avoid warping r)f the metal. 

3-3. Miscellaneous Metallic Parts.—Speeial applications require the 
use of metals other than brass because of their thermal expansion coeffi¬ 
cients, elasticity, sliding friction, and other propi'rties. An iron-niekel- 
cobalt alloy containing 54, 28, and 18 per cent of the metals respectively 
is widely used in making seals to glass for pressurizing lines because its 
expansion coefficient is the same as that of Corning Glass Nos. 704, 705, 
7052,,and 706 (see Sec. 4T9). This alloy is designated by the trade names 
Kovar and Femico. Phosphor bronze, beryllium copper, and chromium 
copper are used in making sliding contacts, such as bullets in coaxial 
lines (see Sec. 4-2), and movable plungers for coaxial lines (see Sec. 8-3). 
These alloys are desirable for sliding-eontaet applications because they 
have good elasticity and good electrical conductivity. Anaconda Beryl- 
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Table 3 2 —Conductivity and Attenuation of Metals and Alloys 
Value-i given for 20^C 


Metal 

Conductivity, 
mhos/met cr 

Relative 

attenuation 

Waveguide 
attenuation, 
db/meter* 

Copper, pure 

5 8005 X 10’ 

1 00 

0 117 

Alumiiiuma 




Pure 

3 475 

1 29 

0 151 

Si 0 29 %, Fe 0 14 % 

3 475 

1 29 

0 151 

Die-castmg alloys 

1 05-2 64 

2 35-1 48 

0 275-0 174 

Brasses, annealed 




Cu 90 % 

2 52 

1 52 

0 178 

Cu 80% 

1 882 

1 75 

0 206 

(;u 70 % 

1 51 

1 95 

0 229 

Cu 60% 

1 65 

1 88 

0 220 

Brass, hard-drawn 




Cu 70 % 

1 22 

2 18 

0 255 

Bronze, phosphor 

0 817 2 52 

2 66-1 52 

0 312-0 178 

(y0pp(‘rs 




Be 2 15%, Pb 0 35 ^ 

0 983 

2 43 

0 285 

Same, heat-treated 

1 05-1 45 

2 34-2 00 

0 275-0 234 

Cr 0 85%, Si 0 10 ^ 

2 32 

1 5S 

0 185 

Same, heal-treated 

4 64 

1 12 

0 131 

rhroinium 

2 23 

1 61 

0 189 

C'onstantan 

0 204 

5 33 

0 624 

Gas earl)on 

0 002 

54 00 

6 320 

Graphite 

0 0125 

21 60 

2 530 

Gold 

1 10 

1 19 

0 139 

Lead 

0 454 

3 58 

0 418 

Magnesium 




Pure 

2 175 

1 64 

0 192 

Dow M 

1 525-2 on 

1 95-1 70 

0 229-0 200 

Other alloys 

0 558 1 00 

3 20-2 40 

0 380-0 280 

Mereury 

0 1044 

7 45 

6 874 

Niehmme 

0 0999 

7 63 

0 894 

Palladium 

0 907 

2 53 

0 296 

Platinum 

0 999 

2 41 

0 283 

Hliodium 

1 9UO 

1 72 

0 202 

Silver, pure 

6 275 

0 96 

0 113 

Silver, eoin (10% Cu) 

4 960 

1 0^ 

0 127 

Steel, eold-rolled 


10 20 

1 193t 

Steel, cold-rolled 


16 00 

1 9t 

Steel, stainless 


7 00 

□ SJ 

Steel, stainless 


10 35 

1 212g 

Tin 

0 654 

2 95 

0 346 

Tungsten, drawn 

1 780 

1 80 

0 221 

Zine 

1 725 

1 84 

0 215 


* Tor 0 400" X 0 '100" IIJ ret taiiKular tubing at 3 20-cni ^ia\elpngth 
r W A Ednun BlI Mtino 3510-W 4 E —3/12/45 

t Verv rough p^tiinatp baspd on an old experiment at 10 em wa^ elciigth 
B Maasured at 3 20 cm wavelength at Hadiation Laboratorv 
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lium Copper 175 has the best elasticity of the three but its conductivity is 
slightly lower than that of 70-30 brass.^ Anaconda Phosphor Bronze 356 
and Chromium Copper 999 are somewhat higher in electrical conductivity 
than 70-30 brass. 

Table 3-2 gives values of the conductivity of various metals used in the 
design of microwave transmission lines and components and the relative 
attenuation in each metal. The conductivity values for pure metals were 
assembled from data in the Handbook of Chemistry and Physics,^ and the 
values for alloys were taken from data in Sweet's File for Product 
Designers. 

The attenuation of rectangular waveguide 0.400- by 0.900-in. IT) at a 
free-space waveguide of 3.2 cm is also given in Table 3-2 for the various 
metals. The attenuation was calculated from equations developed in 
Chapter 2 for most of the metals. The attenuation values for magnetit 
metals were determined experimentally by direct loss measurements. 

3-4- Construction Techniques. —Special construction techniques have 
been necessary in the manufacture of micron ave transmission-circuit 
components that have peculiar geometrical shapes. These speciul 
techniques include electroforming and several forms of precision casting 

Electroforming is a process for producing hollow metal parts of 
irregular shape by electroplating a Ion -melt ing-point met allic alloy on n ax 
molds made to reproduce the interior of the j)ait desired. The process 
serves in some cases as an interim between model-shop specimens and 
production parts, but it has also been used successfully on a large scale 
in the production of parts. The mold is usually made of Wood’s metal, 
Cerrobend, or electrotyping wax. The electroforming metal is usually 
copper or nickel, which is deposited to the thickness required for the 
desired mechanical strength. The mold is then melted out leaving the 
part nith very accurate internal dimensions. Matching windows or 
other inserts may be molded into the alloy at the correct positior s so that 
they Avill become attached to the plated part in the plating process. 
These inserts are very easily located with accuracy and are well bonded to 
the copper or nickel during the plating process. Klectroformed parts of 
nickel Avhich are very light yet mechanically strong can be produced. 
For good electrical conductivity the nickel is usually plated with silver 
after the mold is melted out. Electroforming may be done in any labora¬ 
tory that has equipment for electroplating. Although the process is not 
limited to the use of copper and nickel, it is not practical for some metallic 
platings because of the difficulties in applying thick deposits. The thicker 
the plate becomes during plating the m ore por ous is the surface last 

* Sweet's Fite for Product Designers^ F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 1943. 

* Handbook of Chemistry and Physics^ 26th ed., Chemical Rubber Publiohing f'o., 
Cleveland, 1942. 
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de posited because the metal depos ita faster on the high^ spots . A combi¬ 
nation of platings may also be used in electfoTorinihg. 

The production of some transmission-line components of peculiar 
geometrical shapes difficult to fabricate or otherwise produce has been 
achieved by use of precision-casting methods. In comparison with con¬ 
ventional sand casting these methods have advantages of cleaner, 
sharper definition and much closer dimensional tolerances. Precision- 
casting methods can be grouped into three general classes: die castings, 
centrifugal castings, and ''lost wax'^ castings. 

Die-casting techni(|ues are of course well known and widely used. 
The molten metal is ff)rced uiuler pressure into steel molds of extreme 
accuracy and high finish. This methorl produces the finest castings and 
is the most economical for large-scale production. It is, however, limited 
to metals and alloys with relatively low melting points because the tem¬ 
perature of the molten metal must be consiilerably lower than that of the 
die metal. Copper, aluminum, and zinc alloys may be easily die-cast in 
steel molds. The accuracy is determined by the tolerance of the mold and 
the difTereiU'e in contraction of the two metals during cooing. Toler¬ 
ances of ±().U()2 in. may be held consistently in small parts. Tools must 
be replaced when worn beyond tolerances. The tool cost limits the prac¬ 
tical use of die-casting to the production of large cpiantities 

Centrifugal casting is a process intermediate l)etween sand-casting 
and die-casting. This method is used when dimensional and finish 
requirements are not ton exacting. Accurate molds are made of plaster 
of paris, baked santl, or special clay, and mounted off center tni a revolving 
table. The molten met id is poured into a cup or hole in the center of the 
table and forced through channels into the molds by centrifugal action. 
The resulting castings are much superior to sand castings l)ecause air 
pockets are prevented by the centrifugal action. This is an ideal method 
where some machining of the casting is possible to insure the accuracy of 
critical dimensions. 

The "losl wax” method of casting is an ancient technicpie modernized 
by the dental profession. Briefly, it consists of making a wax impression 
of the part to be molded, burying the impression in special clay, and bak¬ 
ing the clay. During the baking, the w ax is lost by evaporation through 
the pores of the clay. Thus there is produced a ceramic mold that will 
withstand extremely high temperatures. Such a mold is porous enough 
to permit the escape of air and gas, so that a casting made from it will be 
free of blow’ holes and bubbles. The molten metal is drawn into the mold 
by vacuum action on the porous ceramic mold. This process is highly 
technical and the many trade secrets invoh ed are closely guarded by the 
various manufacturers. The results are excellent but sometimes expen- 
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sive. This method is capable of producing castings that could be made by 
no other means. 

Powder metallurgy—a process of molding powdered alloys of copper, 
aluminum, and zinc—affords an alternate for casting. This process pro¬ 
vides unusual production economy, particularly in the case of complex 
parts, the production of which normall}'' requires a series of forming, 
working, or machining operations. The powdered metal is screened ami 
compressed, or briquetted, in a mold under pressures of 50,OCX) to 100,- 
OOO Ib/in^ to form a sustaining compact mass that will withstand the 
ue(‘essary handling during transfer to the sintering furnace. Thin w all sec- 
lious should 1)0 avoided because they cause die failures at pressures ol this 
magnitude. In the sintering furnace the metal is heated nearly to the 
melting point, a process that fuses the poAvder into a hard metal compara¬ 
ble in strength to a casting. Die costs and costs of setting up pnniuction 
are so high that the process is not economif‘al exia^pt for large quantities 
of identical parts The hnished parts are often porous and cannot be 
Used wheic pr(*ssurization is lecpiired. Dimensional tolerances to be 
expected on the briquette as sintered are ±0.004 in. on the diameter and 
±0.008 in on the length Re-pressing or coining A\ill improve the 
tolerance on the diameter but AAill nf)t improve the tolerance in the direc- 
I ion of pressing. Vow der metallurgy has also been used for making oilless 
l)eanngs by mixing graphite AA'ith the poAA dered metal. 

Many miri’m'aYr transmission i^omp^onents must be made in two or 
more^artbJa-hicli^mi tlien joined by soldering. Tt is adviMible to locaje 
such joints so that minimum current floAvs across the joint, in Avhich case 
radiatumand reflection in poorly soldered joints are minimized. 

TwIj metliods of soldering are used in making joints in microwave 
components: silver soldering and soft soldering. Silver soldering—some¬ 
times referred t^ as hard soldering—may be defined as the joining of 
metals by means of a nonferrous filler alloy containing silver, which melts 
at a temperature near but below the melting point of either metal to be 
joined._ Jouvts prtyperjy made haA^e strength comparable to that of the 
parent metal. Any of the commercial silver solders surh as Sil-fos or 
Easy-flo give strong durable joints on copper, Vuass, gr bronze. Gas 
l)razing~wdth a torch, using oxygen and acetylene or other suitable fuel 
gas, is the most common heating method and gives excellent results, 
especially in the hands of a skilled operator. Control of the heating, 
to bring the joint surfaces of both parts simultaneously to the proper 
temperature, is effected by application of the flame away from the joint. 
Thus the flame is not alloAved to impinge directly on the solder, and the 
solder is melted by the heat of the parts. Initial cleanliness is of para¬ 
mount importance. This may be ensured by the use of a suitable flux 
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which aids in protecting metal from oxidation by dissolving oxides that 
may form and by promoting free flow of the molten solder into the joint. 
After soldering, it is desirab^ to clean the parts thoroughly si nce the flux 
ma;^ cause corrosion. Common fluxes are water-soluble and arc easily 
removed by hot water or steam. Clearances between pa^t^to l^e soldered 
ar e important and va ry according to the materials. For joining brass, 
a clearan^ of 0.002 to 0.003 in. gives goodj’esul^. Silver solder usua lly 
has a composition of copper, zinc, and 40 to 50 per cent silver. The melt¬ 
ing-point range is 1150“^ to 1600^. 

Soft soldS contains tin and lead in ratios that vary according to the 
manufacturer. A common composition for electrical work is 45 per cent 
tin and 55 per cent lead. The more lead above 38 per cent, the higher 
the melting point. Soft solders melt at 350° to 600°r depending on the 
composition. Joining of this type is not suitable for assemblies requiring 
strength or for a situation in which vibration is likely to occur. Soft 
solder is often used to solder beryllium-copper fingers where high temper¬ 
atures would ruin the temper. Other applications are the joining of 
small, light parts that do not require strength and are not subject to 
vibration. 

Resistance and spot welding are very seldom used in the fabrication of 
microwave transmission lines and components. A method of soldering 
copper and copper-plated steel in a hydrogen atmosphere using various 
high-melting-point solders has been much used recently for the construc¬ 
tion of microwave tubes. It might well be applied to the construction of 
other components as it is easy to use and gives excellent results. The 
process cannot be used for brass. Further details are given in Chap. 14 
of Vol. 31 of this series. 

FINISHES AND ELECTROPLATING 

Metallic transmission lines and components are often subjected to 
corrosive atmospheres, to humidity, and to fungus growth. In tropical 
regions these agents may increase the attenuation in lines and components 
to such an extent that frequent replacement of parts is necessary if 
adequate protection has not been provided. The increase in loss is caused 
by the pitting of wall surfaces, the formation of lossy metallic compounds, 
and the flaking of platings. Metallic surfaces may be protected by one or 
both of two processes: (1) nonmetallic finishes, and (2) electroplating. 
These processes will be discussed in Secs. 3 5 and 3-6, respectively. Sec¬ 
tion 3'7 is a discussion of testing procedures used for determining the 
corrosion resistance of conductors by the effect of corrosion on the elec¬ 
trical loss in the wall surfaces. 

3*6. Nonmetallic Finishes.—Corrosion may be prevented with some 
success by two nonmetallic finishing processes; a chemical surface treat- 
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ment, aifid a special varnish treatment. Both processes have been used 
successfully in field applications for protecting microwave transmission 
lines and components. The Ebonol process, an example of chemical sur¬ 
face treatment, consists of dipping the cleaned metallic part into a solu¬ 
tion of Ebonol salts until a black oxide coating is formed. Ebonol "C,” 
"S,” “Z,” and ‘'A*' salts are used, respectively, for blackening copper 
and its alloys, iron and steel, zinc and its alloys, and aluminum and its 
alloys. The Ebonol salts are produced and distributed by the l^mthone 
Company of New Haven, Conn. The Ebonol coating has proved 
satisfactory for corrosion protection of brass. lIowPA^cr, the loss in brass 
transmission lines is increased slightly if the coating is too thick The 
thickness of the coating can be controlled by the length of time the metal 
is submerged and can be judged by the color of the surface. Blackening 
is accomplished in from 3 to 5 min for pure copper and in from 10 to 
25 piin for copper alloys ranging from 70 to 80 per cent copper. When 
copper or brass lines or parts that have been soldered together arc treated, 
the solder is not affected by the solution. Therefore, it is advisable to 
copper-plate the assembly after aU soldering has been done and before 
using the blackening process. The Ebonol “A’' process has also been 
used successfully for blackening and protecting aluminum. Bulletins 
are available from the Enthone Company which give iletails on cleaning 
surfaces and preparing the solutions. 

The most satisfactory varnish coating investigated to date is a phenol 
formaldehyde varnish, developed by E. I. du Pont dc Nemours and Com¬ 
pany. This varnish is prepared by mixing two parts by volume of their 
VGT-1112 varnish with one part by volume of T-8802 thinner. It is 
applied to a chemically or electrically cleaned surface by spraying or dip¬ 
ping. The coated surface is then baked for 20 min at 340''F. A smooth 
hard finish is produced which is very adherent and w^hich provides very 
good corrosion protection. The varnish when baked too long becomes 
brittle and changes to an opaque dark color instead of a transparent yel¬ 
low. When it is baked too long or at too high temperatures the adhesion 
is poor, and cracks appear Avhich impair the corrosion protection. 

The varnish-coating process can be applied to any metallic surface or 
combination of metallic surfaces in one component. The Ebonol process 
requires a different solution for each metal. Where silver-plating is done 
to obtain optimum conductivity, the varnish coating may be applied over 
the plating. Both finishes give protection from the corrosive action of 
fungus growth. The protection against fungus growth is due not to a 
chemical which kills fungi but to the fact that fungi cannot live on the 
contents of either finish. 

Electroplating.—Plating of waveguide, coaxial line, and other 
microwave line components has been, until recently, the accepted proce- 
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dure for corrosion protection. It has been known, however, for many 
years that under outdoor weathering conditions most electroplated 
deposits show a very high percentage of failures. Porosity of the electro¬ 
plated deposits has been one of the chief contributing factors. Plated 
deposits such as zinc, cadmium, nickel, chromium, and more recently 
antimony, have been successful in some outdoor applications. To achieve 
satisfactory results with respect to corrosion, very stringent specifications 
must be set up for the jdating process. Deposits of electroplated nickel 
0.001 to 0.003 in. thick have high corrosion resistance when carefully pre¬ 
pared, Chromium is tarnish-resistant under ordinary conditions but will 
fail rapidly in the presence of chlorides. Because chromium plating is 
also highly poious, it is necessary to protect the base metal with 0.001 to 
0.002 in. of nickel. Gohl is highly corrosion-resistant but the cost of 
deposits of suitable thickness jwohibits its extensive use. Tii general, it is 
not easy to electroplate thick deposits of the platinum met^^Ls. Their cost 
is also a factor in limiting their use. 

Silver and copper are the most desirable plating materials from the 
microwave standpoint because of their high electrical conductivity. 
Since, however, these metals corrode or tarnish under outdoor weather 
conditions, they may profitably be protected with thin coats of low^-loss 
varnish or the Ki))onol finish. A thin "flash” plating of a noncorroding 
metal like palladium, described later in this section, offers good protection. 

Porous electroplated deposits are objectionable not only because the 
rough surfaces increase the attenuation but also because the ))orositv 
greatly decreases the protection against corrosion. The pores allow 
solutions to produce, at the junction of the dissimilar metals, electiolytic 
action that may result in highly accelerated corrosion. In general, con¬ 
tacts betwH'cn metals at the extremes of the electrochemical series are 
undesirable l)ecause of the large potential differences set up betw een them. 

Because of its high electrical conductivity, silver plating has often 
been used on microwave transmission components. Coppei’ has about 
the same electrical conductivity as silver but it corrodes A'ery rapidly. 
Considerable success has been achieved in obtaining nonporous silver- 
plated deposits. These results have been achieved, how ever, under ideal 
laboratory conditions. The degree of control necessary to produce non¬ 
porous silver deposits is too exacting for general commercial practice. It 
should be kept in mind that in ordinary decorative silver plating 15 or 
more individual steps are necessary to produce a smooth, adherent sur¬ 
face. To minimize porosity and maximize electrical conductivity a num¬ 
ber of additional and very exacting controls must be imposed upon the 
u^ual plating process. Not only is it necessary to exercise a very precise 
and elaborate control over the actual plating process, but it is also essen¬ 
tial to select and prepare carefully the metallic surfaces that are to be 
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plated. Heterogeneity in chemical composition and roughness of the 
base-metal surface are the major factors that produce low-quality electro¬ 
plated deposits.^ The subject of nonporous plating is treated with some 
thoroughness in the literature on electroplating; therefore onlyjthe aspects 
of the problem of porosity that influence the electrical conductivity of the 
wall surface at microwave frequencies will be mentioned here. At such 
frequencies, a plated film of the usual thickness (0.0005 to 0.001 in.) 
carries practically all of the electric current. Therefore, the effective 
electrical conductivity of a conductor plated with a metal of high con¬ 
ductivity is a maximum when the surface is perfectly smooth and non- 
poroiis (vSee Sec. 3*1). Buffing of a silver deposit by an expirienced 



Wavelength m free space Xq in cm 

Fig. 3 2.— Skin dejilh in inetallir* ronduftDrt> at rnirifiwavB fre^uoiinipH. 


operator greatly reduces the porosity and smooths the surface, but, on the 
other hand, buffing compound may be incorporated into the silver deposit 
with a resulting reduction of electrical conductivity. Ball burnishing, 
when properly controlled, produces a smooth silver surface of low porosity, 
and it has little tendency to contaminate the plate. Both burnishing and 
buffing tend to produce a dense deposit, but, at the same time, they pro¬ 
duce some strain as the result of cold-working of the surface. Excessive 
cold-working of a silver deposit tends to reduce the electrical conduc¬ 
tivity. The strain induced by cold-working may be released by heat- 
treating the plate at approximately 200°C to induce recrystallization of 
the silver. Heat-treating may also be utilized to release crystallization 
strain in freshly electroplated deposits, and thus to increase the electrical 
conductivity. 


Relative attenuation oc 
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Theoretically, a highly conductive plating on a low-conductivity base 
metal increases the effective conductivity of the metallic wall in accord¬ 
ance with the curves shown in Fig. 3-3. The attenuation approximates 
that of a metallic wall made of the highly conductive metal if the plating 
thickness is equal to, or greater than, a skin depth. Figure 3*2 is a curve 
showing the skin depths for seven common metals, plotted against the 
frep-space wavelength. The attenuation in the Avails of a Avaveguide or 



Fia. 3-3.—Attenuation in ])lat['d conductors. The relative attenuation a is the ratio of the 
attenuation of the combination to the attenuation of the base metal. 


coaxial line is proportional to the real part of the impedance looking into 
the wall. This impedance, for a good conductor plated Avith another 
conductor, may be determined from the characteristic impedances Zo and 
Zi of the metals, the reflection coefficient betAveen layers, and the propa¬ 
gation function 71 in the metallic plating. These quantities are giA^en 


[see Eq. (2-132)] by 




Z 2 = i 

juH2 _ 


(a) 


V 0-2 

\ tT2 


Si 0-1 


(b) 


(3) 
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p _ Zj — Zi _ \/ff7 — 

Z 2 + Zl 

(4) 


Tl (1 + i) Viri/uiffi - •"> 

(5) 


where 5i is the skin depth in the plating; 71 , o-i, and 72 , 0-2 are the propaga¬ 
tion functions and electrical conductivities of the plating and the base 
metal, respectively. The wavelength in the plating is 

^ 2w „ / 2 

Xi = 7 — j — r = 27r ^ -; (b) 

/m ( 71 ) 

hence the phase shift in the plating metal is d/Xi, where d is the plating 
thickness. 

The impedance looking into the surface of a plated metallic conductor 
may be calculated from the usual impedance transformation equation* 


^ = 




sinh 7 irf + cosh 7 id 
yicro 


cosh 7 if/ + sinh 7 if/ 

710-2 


(7) 


Figure 3 3 shows curves of relative attenuation in a plated conductor, in 
terms of the attenuation in a solid conductor of the base metal, plotted 
against the plate thickness in skin depths. The curves were calculated 
from Eq. ( 7 ) and checked by the impedance-chart method. Figure 3-2 
^\as calculated from Eq. (1). Both figures are based on the assumption 
that the surfaces are smooth and nonmagnetic. The theoretical curves of 
Fig. 3-3 have not been checked experimentally because of the difficulty in 
measuring plating thickness and because of the porosity of plated films. 
However, experiments at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and at Radiation 
Laboratory, in which silver was plated on brass, indicated that a thickness 
much greater than the skin depth is required to obtain a silver-plated 
waveguide with a loss comparable to that of a pure silver waveguide.* 
Since all platings are somewhat porous, it is advisable to use a plating 
thickness several times greater than a skih depth if the plating has to 
form the conducting film. 

'^he most effective highly conductive plating combination used so far 
in the manufacture of microwave lines and components is a combination 
of palladium and silver developed by the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 

^ Ramo and Whinnery, Firlds and Waves m Modern Radio^ Wiley, New York, 
1944, p. 217. 

* R. M. Walker, “X-Band Waveguide Corrosion Proofing,” RL Report No. 
S-29, Oct. 6, 1944; T. G. Dixon, "Protection of R F. Transmission Lines,” Pratt 
Institute Report P.I.-X-l, July 31, 1945. 
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A flash plating of palladium is applied to the brass or copper base metal, 
Avhich leaves a film for protection against corrosion of the base metal. 
The palladium flash is followed by a silver plating which appears lo be less 
porous than a silver plating deposited directly on brass or copper since it 
gives a loAver attenuation. This silver plating is made thick enough to 
form a good conductive skin (at least 0.0006 in. at 3.0 cm) and is follow ed 
by another flash coating of palladium for its protection. Since the con¬ 
ductivity of palladium is about one quarter that of silver this final 
flash coating must be much thinner than a skin depth it increased loss is to 
be avoided. 1 From Fig. 3-3 we note that a flash thickness oi one-fitth skin 
depth of palladium on silver increases the attenuation by only about 7 per 
cent, whereavS the attenuatirm is doubled by a full skin depth. 

3'7. Corrosion Tests and Measurements. — Corrositm tests are usually 
made in a test chamber into which is sprayed a fine mist containing the 
corrosive elements and compounds. The solution to be sjnayed may be 
made up in the approximate proportions to simulate actual outdoor 
weather conditions in a particular locality, or it may be concentrated with 
particular compounds to speed up the corrosive action. The action in 
either case is much faster than under outdoor weather conditions liecause 
all parts are exposed continuously to the spray The outdooi w eather- 
corrosion rate is variable depending upon location and exposure 


Table 3-3.— Composition of Sait Spray, VN-QC^-S-Ol 


Mptal clilDruli* 

g per 1 i)f H/) 

Pei eeiitage 

NaCl 

28 

2 8 

KCl 

0 8 

0 08 

CaCUa 

4 0 

0 4 

MgC’h 

4 0 

0 4 

Others 


0 8 


Ordinary rain water contains oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, oxides 
of sulfur, oxides of nitrogen, ozone, hydrogen, sulfides, and ammonia. 
In industrial areas the concentration of carbonic and siilfurous acids may 
run very high. Over the sea and in adjacent regions the concentration of 
salt may be very high. As a result of the wide range of weather condi¬ 
tions encountered in outdoor use of microwave transmission lines and 
components, corrosion testing can provide only a comparison of the cor¬ 
rosion rates of various metals under similar conditions. 

The degree of corrosion of various metals may be determined by 
measuring the loss of samples of waveguides or coaxial lines before and 
after corrosion. The salt-spray test for corrosion of electroplated de¬ 
posits is the generally accepted method. Although salt-spray testing has 
been used for many years, the method is subject to considerable criticism 
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because of lack of reproducibility of the tests. Therefore considerable 
caution must be exercised in comparing the results of tests made in dif¬ 
ferent chambers or at different times in the same salt-spray test chamber. 
The rate of corrosion in any given chamber will vary widely depending 
upon the location and position of the test piece in the chamber. If the 
temperature of the chamber and the concentration of the salt solution are 
not controlled, even wider variations in results may occur. For best 


Table 3-4. —Corrosion Test Data on Plated and Surface-coated Waveguide 



Loss 

]a)SS 



after 

after 


Waveguide base metal and plating 
or surfaee mating, mils* 

plating 

or 

200-hr 

salt 

Where ineasiired 


coating, 

spray, 



db /ni 

db/m 


70-30 briis.H Cu Hash, 0.1 Ni, O.l.’i Ag. . 

0.16 

0.21 

lladiatinii Jaiboriitury 

Cu flash, 0.1 Ni, 0.3 Ag. . . 

O.M 

0.33 

Pratt Institute 

0.1 Ni, 0.3 Ag, Pd Hash. . . 

0.32 

0.36 

HaiUatii>ii Labor/it nry 

0.1 Ni, 0.3 Ag. 

0.17 

0.29 

Pratt IiiHtitutii 

0.1 Ni, 0.3 All . 

0.19 

0.26 

Pratt Institute 

0.5 Ag, 0.2 An. 

0.25 

0.31 

Pratt Tiisiitute 

0.3 Ag, J^d flash. 

0. 15 

0.23 

Radiation Tiaboratnry 
JVatt Institute 

Pd flush, O.fl Ag, Pd flash. 

’ Old 

0.28 

Pd flash, 0.3 Ag, Pd flash.. 

0.13 

0.16 

Uadiation Laboratory 


0.19 

0.22 

Pratt Institute 

Heavy Ag plate 

0.12 

0.18 

Pratt TnstitutF‘ 

0.16 All. 

0.29 

0.40 

Pratt Institute 

0.3 C\i. 

0.21 

0.30 

Radiation Laboratory 
Itadiatinn Laboratory 

Cu (lash, 0.3 Ag, 0.1 Cil . .. 

0.20 

0.25 

Ebuniil I'uatiiiR. 

0.26 

0.26 

Radiation T^iboratoiy 

Kbuind enjitiiig. 

0.29 

0.30 

Pratt Institute 

Phenid funnaldehyde 1.0. 

0.26 

0.26 

Radiation Laboratory’ 

Phenol formaldehyde 1.0. 

0.28 

0.30 

Pratt Institute 

Aliiiiiiiiiirn Anndized . 

0.15 

0.41 

Radiation Laboratory 
Radiation liaboratory 

Silver plat ed . 

0.23 

7.40 



♦f'datineH i)r jjJatiiie li.stPil in tlu* niiier of tlirir ilepoHiL 


results all specimens should be run at the same time and transposed at 
regular intervals. 

Various combinations of metallic platings and nonmetallie coatings 
were included in a series of tests to find a method of protecting waveguide 
from corrosion and to determine the relative resistance of the surfaces to 
corrosion and fungus growth. These tests were made at Radiation 
Laboratory and at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. The samples were 
pieces of tubing, ^ by 1 in. OD, with 0.050-in. wall, 1 m long. The rela- 
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tive resistance to corrosion was determined by measuring the attenuation 
of each sample at a frequency of 9000 Mc/sec (Xo = 3.33 cm) before and 
after exposure to a 200-hr salt spray. The salt-spray test chambers were 
operated according to Army-Navy Aeronautical Specification AN-QQ- 
S-91, which requires the composition of spray given in Table 3-3. Results 
of these tests are tabulated in Table 3-4. Most of the samples tested 
were plated by commercial estalolishmcnts according to their own control. 
These methods are trade secrets in most cases; therefore the results only 
indicate what may be expected in commercially plated waveguides. 

DIELECTRIC MATERIALS 

3-B. Uses and General Requirements.—Many design requirements 
for microwave transm'ssion lines and compi'nents rruike dielectric ma¬ 
terials desirable for the following uses: 

1. Mechanical support of center conductors f(,r coaxial lines. 

2. Pressure sealing of coaxial and A\aveguide lines, resonant cavities, 
and other components. 

3. Impedance-matching, slugs in slug tuners, etc. 

4. PoAver absorption in lino terminations. 

5. Sealing pores in other materials. 

Design procedures for coaxial bead supports, pressure windows, and slug 
tuners are discussed in Secs. 4-3, 4T8, and 8-5, respectively. Line 
terminations are discussed in Vol. 23 of this series. 

The requirements for electrical and mechanical characteristics of 
dielectric materials for the uses just listed are varied. Bead supports, 
pressurizing units, and impedance-matching units recpiire dielectric 
materials with low dielectric constants and low-power'factors as well as 
good mechanical strength and heat resistance. Thermal expansion 
coefficients are very important in the design of pressure Avindows. Special 
mixtures of glass and polystyrene that have expansion coefficients approxi¬ 
mately equal to the expansion coefficient of brass were developed at 
M.I.T. The material called “polyglas”^ can be molded into intricate 
shapes and cemented into waveguide and coaxial lines to form a pressure 
seal over Avide temperature ranges. Special types of glass are scaled to 
Kovar or Fernico for resonant-aperture pressurizing AvindoAvs as men¬ 
tioned in Sec. 3 3, (see also Sec. 419). 

Moisture absorption, oxidation, and fungi are the chief enemies that 
destroy the good electrical properties of dielectric materials. Absorbed 
moisture even in very small quantities appreciably increases dielectric 
loss at microAvave frequencies. To combat this effect in tropical regions, 

* A. Von Hippel, S. M. Kingsburg, and L. G. Wesson, “Low Expansion Plastics,'* 
NDRC Report 14-539, M.I.T., Nov. 1945. A. Von Hippel, “Tables of Dielertrie 
MRtpriRls,*’ NDRC Report 14^25, M.I.T., June 1945. 
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small amounts of paraffin or certain silicones have been incorporated into 
some materials during manufacture. It was found that 0.2 per cent of 
paraffin is effective in minimizing moisture absorption in polystyrene, but 
larger amounts of paraffin produce scarcely any further improvement. 
Paraffin alone is only mildly effective in reducing the moisture absorption 
of polystyrene-glass mixtures, presumably because water is strongly 
adsorbed on the glass surface. In this case, the addition of 0.1 per cent of 
a silicone (Dow Corning Ignition Sealing Compound No. 4), Avhich is 
preferentially adsorbed on glass, has proved an effective remedy. The 
best results are obtained when both paraffin and the silicone are added. 
Oxidation also increases the loss of dielectric materials at microwave 
frequencies. Oxidation occurs most readily during the molding or l asting 
operation and can be minimized by careful control of the molding 
temperature. 

Materials with a high-power factor and low dielectric constant are 
used for line terminations. Graphite or a specially prepared form of iron 
is often used for the lossy material. Graphite is mixed with Portland 
Cement or X-pandotite Cement made by the Dixon Crucible Company of 
Jersey City, N.J.; and specially prepared iron is suspended in very fine 
particles in a ceramic or bakelite filler to ft)rm a material, polyiron, much 
used as a core material in r-f transformers. One source of tliis material is 
Henry L. Crowley and Company, Inc., of West Orange, N.J. The 
resulting mixture in either case is a poorly conducting medium, which can 
be cast into a section of transmission line to absorb the electromagnetic 
power. Since both materials are quite porous, they absorb enough mois¬ 
ture to change their characteristics considerably. Therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary to seal the pores with silicone liquids or similar materials to keep out 
moisture. 

3'9. Characteristics of Dielectric Materials.—Many low-loss plastics 
were developed during World War II, but relatively few have been used 
extensively in microwave transmission-circuit design because of failure 
to meet the requirements outlined previously in this chapter. Electrical 
and mechanical characteristics of the most widely used dielectric materials 
are given in Table 3-5. The specific dielectric constant ko and loss factor 
tan (5 are given for each material at three wavelengths in the microwave 
region. 

The complex dielectric constant of a medium is expressed as 

6 = - j.", 

in Eq. (2-90). In the table, ks = e'/cu and tan 5 = e"/e' where eo is the 
permittivity of free space. The value of e"/e' in often called the loss 
tangent or power factor and the loss in the dielectric material can be cal¬ 
culated from it (Sec. 2-5). 
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Table 3-5.—Electrical and Mech 
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The dielectric constant of a dielectric material and the loss in it are 
produced by contributions of three molecular mechanisms,^ namely: (1) 
electronic and atomic polarization, (2) orientation of permanent dipoles, 
(3) ionic or electronic conduction. 

1. Polarization is the response of the charge carriers in a dielectric 
medium to an applied electric field. These carriers may be locally 
bound, as electron clouds are bound by the change of a nucleus, or 
as ions are bound in crystal structures. An exterior field in this 
case displaces the positive charge carriers slightly with respect to 
the negative ones, thus producing dipole moments by ‘‘electronic” 
or “atomic” polarization. This “induced” polarization has its 
resonance frequencies in the optical range. At high electrical 
frequencies and up to optical frequencies approaching the resonant 
value, the displacement of charge follows closely the applied field 
so that the resulting current is out of phase with the field. This 
behavior produces no loss but leads to a frequency-independent 
contribution to the dielectric constant and to a corresponding 
contribution Ui = VTji to the index of refraction. This contribu¬ 
tion to ke depends on temperature only because the number of 
molecules per cubic centimeter varies Avith temperature. This 
change in fcji due to temperature is approximately given by 

aA-'. 

= {kU - 1) (AS + 2}a(, (8) 

ft 

where a is the thermal expansion coefficient given in Table 3-5 
For most dielectrics the temperature effect is small (about .05 per 
cent per °C). 

2. In addition to the induced dipoles, there exist in many molecules 
permanent dipoles produced by the difTerence in electron affinity of 
their atoms. Such dipoles tend to produce polarization by orienta¬ 
tion of the molecules in the applied field. Gas molecules are free to 
rotate with little restraint; therefore they follow the field more or 
less instantaneously. Resonance frequencies are found in the 
infrared, but for heavy molecules they extend into the microwave 
range. In liquids and solids, howeA^er, the freedom of rotation is 
normally impeded by the interaction of the neighboring molecules. 
The resonance phenomenon degenerates into an aperiodic orienta¬ 
tion under high friction, Avhich is very temperature-sensitive. The 
orientation of permanent dipoles appears pronounced in the fre- 

* A. Von Hippel, “Tables of Dielpctric Materials,“ Vols. I and 11, NDRC Reports 
14-237 and 425, M.I.T., Feb. 1944, and June 1945. A. Von Hippel and R. G. Breck- 
enridge, “The Interaction Between Klcrtrnniagnetic Fields and Dielectric Materials,” 
NDRC Report 14^122, M.I.T., Jan. 1943. 
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quency characteristics of many materials. Its principal feature is 
that, with increasing frequency, the dipoles begin to lag more and 
more behind the field; that is, their contribution to the dielectric 
constant decreases, and the loss tangent or power factor increases 
to a maximum and decreases again as the dipole effect dies out. If 
only one dipole type is present, orientating itself in a viscous medium 
without mutual interaction, the electrical behavior of the dielectric 
can be represented by a simple RC-virvuit. After removal of the 
field, the polarization would die down exponentially with a "relaxa¬ 
tion time" T. The dielectric constant should decrease tn about 
0.2 of its maximum value in one decade of frequency increase. 
With increasing temperatures the viscosity decreases, the rt'laxation 
time shortens, and the whole dispersion region moves to higher 
frequencies. Most dielectrics, especially plastics, contain dipoles 
of many types; and each dipole, because ol the vn^ying location of 
neighboring molecules, finds itself in slightly different surroundings. 
Therefore, a wide distribution of relaxiilion times exists, and the 
ke and tan 8 curves are flattened out. This condition is present in 
most of the dielectrics given in Table 3-5. l^lasticizers inevitably 
\owor the relaxation times in polymers and thereby shift the loss 
maximum to higher frequencies. 

3. The last contribution to and tan 5 is the ionic or electronic con¬ 
duction, which has a small effect in the materials listed in Table 3-5. 
This effect, caused by the migration of electrons or ions through the 
material, produces a frequency-independent conductivity and a 
contribution to the loss tangent inversely proportional to the fre¬ 
quency. If the electrons or ions, after migrating over some dis¬ 
tance, are stopped—as, for instance, at the boundary of a carbon 
particle embedded in rubber—a field distortion results. To the 
observer this gives the impression of a high dielectric constant. 
Dielectric constant and loss in this case are frequency-dependent 
and influenced fundamentally hy the nature and distribution of the 
conducting particles. It is, therefore, important to keep dielectric 
materials free from such particles and also to prevent carbonizing of 
their surfaces by too much heat during the molding process. Fillers 
are often polar (Avood flour) or poorly conducting (carbon black) 
and thus may increase tan 5. 

3-10. Construction of Dielectric Parts.—Dielectric material for the 
construction of parts is usually furnished by the manufacturer in a powder 
form. This powdered material is then polymerized and formed into 
various shapes by heating the material in a mold until polymerization of 
the liquid material in the mold is complete. The temperature, curing 
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time, and pressure requirements should be obtained from the producer of 
the raw material as they are critical for some materials. Construction 
techniques for dielectric parts are divided into five general classes: (1) 
compression molding, (2) transfer molding, (3) injection molding, (4) 
extrusion molding, (5) casting. 

Compression molding is the simplest of the forms of plastic molding 
which use heat and pressure. The powdered material is poured into a 
cavity into which a closely fitted piston descends, compressing the powder 
while it is hot into the cavity. The piston is then withdrawn, leaving the 
finished part, which is pushed out by an ejection pin, and the cycle is 
repeated. The temperature and pressure used must be correct for the 
material and must be properly controlled. Only one piece in each cavity 
is made in one cycle. 

Transfer molding is a double-step compression method. The correct 
amount of powder is heated and pressed into a bh)ck of semisolid form, 
then transferred while hot to an adjoining cavity where it is further 
pressed and cured into the finished part. This method is used when the 
finished part has an irregular cross-sectional area or when it requires 
inserts that must be accurately positioned. 

Injection molding is a continuous process accomplished with an auto¬ 
matic machine in uhif'h the molding powder is heated to a semifluid state 
and injected into the mold where the finished part is formed and removed 
automatically. Such a machine is expensive and requires skilled oper¬ 
ators, but it does fast and accurate work. 

Extrusion molding is used only for tubes, rods, and bars of continuous 
cross section. The powdered material is heated to a plastic state and 
slowly forced through a die of the required shape and size. T\n^ material 
hardens as it comes out of the die. Many j)lastic materials cannot be 
extruded. 

Casting is the simple process of placing the material to be formed into 
a mold or eontainer of the desired shape and curing the material, with or 
without heat, until it hardens. Xo pressure is used in this process. 

Ceramic materials, such as porcelain, titanium dioxide, steatite, and 
Crolite are sometimes used in the construction of microwave transmission 
components. Titanium dioxide is used in delay lines because of its high 
dielectric constant and low loss. The other materials are usetl for crystal 
casings and, in mixtures with graphite and other lossy materials, for line 
terminations. Ceramic parts are made by the die-press method. The 
dry powder is mixed with water or any organic binder that dries out dur¬ 
ing heating. The mixture is put in a die of the desired shape and com¬ 
pressed, at room temperature, into a compact mass strong enough to be 
transferred to a furnace for baking. The baking temperatures range from 
1000® to 11K)0®C depending on the density required. Ceramic parts are 
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usually porous and require glazing to produce a surface. Glazing is a 
process of sealing the surface pores in the ceramic by applying suspensions 
of essentially low-melting glass and firing at suitable temperatures to 
melt the glaze and form an impervious coating. 

The surface condition of finished dielectric parts is determined mainly 
by the surface of the mold in which it was formed. The metal used for 
the mold is very important when materials such as polyglas requiring high 
temperatures and pressures are to be molded. The polyglas materials 
are particularly difficult to mold be(‘ause of the abrasive quality of the 
molding powder. In this case, the mold is made of very hard steel, 
polished and plated with chromium to prevent the molding powder from 
scratching the mold during the pressing operation of the compression- and 
transfer-molding processes. It is also advantageous to lubricate the mold 
with one of the silicone liquids or paraffin when molding materials such as 
polyglas. The lubricant not only lubricates the mold, allowing the ma¬ 
terial to be completely pressed into corners, but it also tends to fill in tlie 
surface pores of the part being formed, thereby making it moisture-proof. 
Pores in ceramics may also be sealed Avith silicone liquids or paraffin. 

In designing dielectric parts of intricate shapes it is important in most 
cases to allow rounded corners and slight tapers in dimensions so that the 
finished parts may be removed from the molds Avithout breakage. It is 
also advisable to limit the thickness of a molded part to a small value 
because most dielectric materials have very Ioav heat conductivity and are 
therefore heated very slowly on the inside of a thick piece. 

PRESSURIZATION PROBLEMS 

Pressurization ol niicroANave transmission systems consists ideally of 
sealing the entiie system, or separate units of the system, against air 
leakage to ensure constant pressure inside and to keep out moisture and 
water vapor. A decrease in the air pressure inside a transmission line or 
component decreases the maximum poAver that the unit Avill handle Avith- 
out voltage breakdown. * Therefore, pressurization is essential, even 
under ideal weather conditions, for high-power systems at high altitudes. 
Damp Aveathcr and high-humidity conditions cause an increase in the loss 
of the system and a corrosion of metallic parts, Avhich also increases the 
loss in the metallic Avails. Moisture and high humidity encountered in 
tropical climates also promote the groAvth ol lungi. 

In actual practice ideal pressurization is not easy to attain. Small 
leaks are usually present, ami it is difficult to design large lightweight parts 
that Avill stand the pressure differential encountered by high-flying air¬ 
craft. Therefore alternative methods have been used to control the 
pressure inside the system and keep out moisture. Tavo such methods 
have been developed; 
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1. Sealing the antenna feed and couplings as well as possible and 
leaving the small leaks to breathe very slowly. This method is 
used without a pump or reUef valve on some shipborne and ground 
installations. For airborne equipment in which this method is 
used, a relief valve must be provided which operates at the 
maximum allowable pressure in the system. In this case it is 
advisable that the modulator, the receiver, and the line constitute 
one pressurized container. For a given leakage rate, a decrease 
in the rate of change of pressure in the system will, of course, 
aexompany this volume increase. This method permits a large 
amount of breathing under conditions of extreme pressure and the 
temperature changes encountered in airborne application, but it 
gives adequate protection in ground and shipborne applications. 
However, protection ot individual units must lie provided for ship¬ 
ment and storage 

2. Sealing the antenna feed and couplings as well as possible and using 
an automatic pump to keep the insitle pressure constant in spite of 
small leaks. The air taken in by the pump is dried by a chamber 
filled with silica gel and crystals of cobaltous chloride, which are a 
dull blue when dry but turn pink when saturated with moisture. 
This change in color is an indication that the chamber must be 
replaced or refilled. Replacement chambers are usually furnished 
as spare parts. The moisture may be removed from the saturated 
chamber by heating after the chamber is removed from the system. 
This method is very effective in both ground and airborne applica¬ 
tions, but it is objectionable in airborne applications because 
the pump and associated equipment add weight to the system. 

Pressurization of each unit or group of units by one of these two 
methods is necessary to protect the disassembled system during shipment 
and storage as well as during operation. 

The most effective method for a specific application naturally depends 
on the amount of breathing permitted in the application and the minimum 
leakage attainable in the individual components of the system. The 
remainder of this chapter deals ^vith the methods used in pressurizing the 
individual components and suggestions for improvements using new 
materials that show promise. Components requiring special sealing 
methods are (1) lines and couplings, and (2) rotating shafts and joints. 

3-11. Sealing of Transmission Lines and Couplings.—Transmission¬ 
line output terminals of units are often sealed for protection during 
shipment. For this purpose, seals known as “pressurizing windows” 
have been used. Waveguide pressurizing windows of two types are 
discussed from the standpoint of electrical design in Sec. 4-22. The slug 
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type is made of polyglas which has a coefficient of expansion approxi¬ 
mately equal to that of brass. The dielectric is molded into a solid piece 
of the correct dimensions and cemented into the waveguide to form a 
pressure seal. A very thin cement is required which will flow into a small 
clearance space of about 2 or 3 mils between the slug and the waveguide 
wall. Vinylscal cements^ NA 28-14 and T 24-9 thinned with acetone or 
toluene respectively have given the best results so far obtained. Two or 
three applications of the cement are usually required for a good pressure 
seal because the evaporation of the solvent tends to leave air pockets. 
When properly cemented the unit makes an airtight seal over a wide 
temperature range. One application of cement is sufficient for holding 
the slug in place and keeping out moisture and dirt during shipment. 
Coaxial lines may be pressurized by dielectric beads similar in design to 
the waveguide windows of the slug type. This design is illustrated in 
Fig. 4-8. 

The resonant-aperture pressurizing window Avas developed anil manu¬ 
factured by Westinghouse. This window, as shoA\n in Fig. 4-70, is made 
by sealing glass into a Kovar disk to form an airtight seal. The Kovar 
disk is then soft-soldered to a choke coupling to complete the operation. 
This seal will stand extreme pressures and temperatures. 

Synthetic rubber rings are used in waveguide and coaxial couplings to 
pressure-seal the junctions. They arc very simple in construction, as 
shown in Fig. 4'44, The rectangular groove that holds the doughnut¬ 
shaped rubber ring ij designed so that the rubber ring practically fdls the 
groove when the two metallic parts are clamped together. The rubber 
ring must retain its elasticity over the temperature ranges encountered in 
the use of the system being designed. 

3-12. Rotary-joint Pressure Seals.—Rotary-joint pressure seals have 
been the chief cause of leaks in pres.surized systems. No completely 
satisfactory solution of the problem has been found because materials 
having the proper characteristics have not been developed. Several 
designs have been used, however, with a fair degree of success. 

To meet the restrictions usually encountered in the operation of a 
rotary joint, the rotary seal must: (1) operate at speeds up to 3000 rpm; 
(2) operate over a temperature range from TO"* to — 50°C; (3) impose low 
frictional torque; (4) require small space; (5) be easily reproducible; (6) 
operate continuously. 

The following types of rotary seal have been recommended: (1) the 
synthetic-rubber-lip type, (2) the Sealol type, (3) the bellows type. 

The synthetic-rubber-lip seal, developed at Radiation Laboratory and 
manufactured by Graton and Knight* has proved to be the most economi- 

^ Manufactured by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, N.Y, 

^ Graton and Knight Co., 356 Franklin Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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cal and dependable of the three types. Figure 3*4ff shows the construc¬ 
tion of the rubber-lip seal. The rubber is held firmly in the outer housing 
in such a way that pressure on the high-pressure side tends to tighten the 
seal on both the rotating shaft and the outer housing. 

This type has the advantages of extremely low cost and very small 
space requirement. The rubber rings are readily interchangeable; thus 
the unit is easily serviced. Test samples have run continuously for 

months without excessive air loss; 
a loss of 1 in.^ in 2 hr at an inter¬ 
nal pressure of 15 Ib/in.* is not 
considered excessive. The torque 
required is 1 to 2 lb-in. for a 1-iii. 
shaft seal holding 15-lb pressure. 
The lip must be thick enough to 
ensure accurate trimming, and the 
angle of slope should be as small 
as practicable for low torque. 

- Carbon sealing ring i i ■ i i i 

Ihc metal housing ring should 
have appreciable grooves and 
should be nickel-plated to achieve 
a satisfactory bond to the rubber. 
The housing ring should provide 
suppori at the rear of the seal for 
maintenance of low torque. 

The rubber used in the rubber- 
lip seal is very important. Graton 
and Knight Formula 93, a Hycar 
base preparation, is recommended. 
Results of tests on many types of 
rubber indicate a stress-deforma¬ 
tion hysteresis period inversely 
proportional to the temperature. 
Even though the rubber samples 
themselves are flexible down to — 70°C, the stationary sealing limit is 
about — 50°C and, with the shaft rotating, the limit is — 2()°C. There¬ 
fore, for very low temperatures, electric heaters arc required for seals 
made of this compound. 

The Sealol type of rotary seal illustrated in Fig. 3-4b utilizes a carbon 
cylinder sealed by a rubber packing to a stationary member running 
against a lapped steel shoulder on the rotating member to form the seal. 
The success of the design depends upon the finish of the carbon and steel 
mating surfaces—a fact that makes manufacturing tolerances critical. 
The carbon must be nonporuiis and the contact surface smooth and round. 
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Morganite MMi and MM 2 made by the Morgan Brush Company of Long 
Island City, N.Y., or Graphitor No. 35 and No. 39, made by the U. S. 
Graphite Company of Saginaw, Mich., are recommended for Sealol 
rotary seals when used with hardened tool steel. Speed is no problem 
except for temperature rise with dry operation. At 3500 rpm this rise 
over ambient temperature is about 70®C for a l-in, shaft. The torque 
requirement for a l-in. shaft seal at a gauge pressure of 15 lb is 2 to 5 lb-in. 
After a 10- to 20-hr run-in period at 2000 rpm required to lap the surf ares, 
the leakage can be brought down to 1 in.® in 20 hr at 15 Ib/in.- 

Bellows seals as shown in Fig. 3-4c are less reliable because they have 
mechanical flexibility, require more room, and require the same precise 
manufacturing as the Sealol type. The fact that the seal utilizes a car¬ 
bon or bronze foreplate, bearing against a lapped steel shoulder, makes its 
operation independent of temperature. 

The surcess of either type depends on the characteristics of the sealing 
material. No material tliat has been tried has given a completely satis¬ 
factory seal; however, new developments in the field of plastics may offer 
solutions to the sealing problem. 

New silicone rubber developed by Dow Corning Corporation and 
General Electric appears to offer a possible solution to the low-tempera¬ 
ture problems of the rubber-lip seal. Silicone rubber retains its elasticity 
at very low temperatures. 

Another new material, developed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, appears to have promising possibilities for use in all types of 
seals. The new material, known as ‘‘Teflon'^ and designated by du Pont 
as ‘^Poly F-1114,'^ is a soapy-feeling plastic that causes very little friction 
when rotated in contact with a machined metallic surface. It is not so 
pliable as rubber but has much belter low-temperature characteristics. 
Teflon is also very resistant to chemical action and absorbs no moisture. 
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RIGID TRANSMISSION LINES 

By G. L. Ragan and Richard M. Walker 

COAXIAL LINES 
By G. L. Ragan 

4-1. Factors Governing Choice of Dimensions.—The primary con¬ 
siderations in choife of rigid-line dimensions are high power-carrying 
capability and low attenuation. Mention of such other characteristics 
as maximum voltage between conductors, maximum impedance of 
resonant line, and minimum impedance of resonant line is frequently 
made. These considerations, which are of importance in some types of 
work, are rarely, if ever, considered important at microwave frequencies 
and still less often are considered important in microwave transmission 
lines. The consideration of maximum voltage may be useful in case the 
frequency is so low or the line so short that it contains considerably less 
than one-half wavelength. In this ease the voltage on the line is essen¬ 
tially constant along its length regardless of impedance-matching and is 
of prime importance in the transfer of power. In microwave lines, how¬ 
ever, this is almost never the situation. Such lines are usually much long¬ 
er than one half wavelength so that the load impedance must match the 
line impedance if standing waves are to be avoided. It is in this matched 
condition that a given line carries maximum power to a load; high power- 
carrying capability therefore is calculated on this basis. The resonant 
impedance behavior of a coaxial line enters into certain resonator prob¬ 
lems at microwave frequencies but not into the choice of dimensions 
for a transmission line. 

In seeking the dimensions of a transmission line to obtain optimum 
performance with respect to some selected characteristic, the problem 
must be limited further in one of the following ways. One may seek 
those dimensions consistent with the restriction that only the fundamental 
7'Eil/-mode be propagated at a given wavelength in the resulting line; 
this restriction sets an upper limit, in a certain manner, on the size of the 
line for a given wavelength. Or one may be limited for mechanical 
reasons to an even smaller line size. Usually, in this case, the limitation 
will be the diameter of the outer conductor. 

The tAVo primary factors, high power-carrying capability and low 
attenuation, Avill be considered now under these tAvo types of limitation. 
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Maximum Power-carrying Capacity for a Given Wavelength .—The 
power being transmitted by a coaxial line in the absence of standing 
waves is given by Eq. (2-77), 


P = 


El y/K 

120 


In 


( 1 ) 


where rj = b/a is the diameter ratio of the conductors. The critical 
dimensions for cutoff of the second or TEm-modc are well approximated 
by the relation indicated in Fig. 2-22. 


therefore, 


Xc ~ vTf + b ); 

K 

T VX (1 + T?j 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


Substituting this value for a in the above iMiuation, one obtains 


llM, 

uowW'k (1 +vy 


(4) 


Normally one would operate at a wavelength slightly longer than cutoff. 
This effectively reduces a in Eq. (3) by the desired wavelength factor and 



line, at a given wavelength. 

reduces P in Eq. (4) by the square of this factor. The form of the equa¬ 
tions is unchanged. Relative values of P are plotted as a function of tj 
in Fig. 41. The maximum value of the last term, In [rj/ (1 -|- Ty)^], is found 
to be 0.0774. This occurs when ri has the value 2.09 and means Zo = 44.4 
ohms for air-filled line. When numerical values are inserted, the maxi¬ 
mum power is given by 

El 
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and the corresponding conductor radii are 


a = 0.097 


b = 0.215 


where K = I for air, and a reasonable value for is 3 X 10® volts/m at 
breakdown. Hence, Eq. (5) becomes 

= 5.88 X lO^K (7) 

For example, X = 0.1 m gives 
PmMM = 5.88 Mw, 

2 a = 1.94 cm (0.764 in.) = center conductor OD, 

26 = 4.30 cm (1.692 in.) = outer conductor ID. 

Minimum Conductor Loss for a Given Wavelength .—The attenuation in 
coaxial conductors may be written [slightly modifying Eq. (2-82)] 

a = 0.04500 „epers/m. ( 8 ) 

Applying the same limit as al)ove to the size of conductors at a given 
wavelength, we find that 

r Xp 7J 

b = r,a - 7f TI~- (9> 

TT V 1 + 7 ; 

If this value of 6 is substituted in the previous equation, the result is 
a = 0.1435—nepers/m. 

Relative values of loss length, the reciprocal of of, are plotted against 77 in 
Fig. 4T. The minimum value of the last term, (1 + 77)^77 In 77 , is 4.45 and 
occurs when 77 = 4.68. The impedance is 92.6 ohms for air-filled line, 
and the minimum attenuation for a given wavelength is 


nepers/m. 


The lino dimensions are 


ttniin = 0.6368 — --ri -— iiepei’s/m. 


a = 0.056 -9L, 

Vk. 


For an air-filled copper line {a = 5.80 X 10’ mhos/m) the result is 


= 8.38 X 10 
= 7.27 X 10-< X 


nepers/m 

db/m. 
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ttmin = .0232 db/m, 

2 a = 1.12 cm (0.441 in.) = OD of inner conductor, 

2h = 5.24 cm (2.065 in.) = ID of outer conductor. 

Maximum Power-carrying Capacity for a Given Outer-conductor Size .— 
Equation (1) may be written in terms of b 

Relative values of P are plotted against ri in Fig. 4*2. Since b is given, the 
problem is to find the value of ri which makes the last term In a 



1 2 3 4 5 


Diameter ratio v 

I'lU. 4*2.—Relativr» power-haiiflliiiR l apacity and loss Irneth vs. ilianiptpr ratio for ouaxji.l 
line for a Kivpn outcr-rondurtoi radius. 

maximum. This maximum occurs for t? = 1.65, giving an impedance of 
30 ohms if the line is air-fdled. For this case, assuming breakdown to 
occur when = 3 X 10® volts/m, the maximum power is 

’Pn.ax = 1-377 X (15) 

Minimum Conductor Losa for a Given Outer-conductor Diameter.^ 
In this case h is constant and rj the variable; consequently, Eq ( 8 ) has the 
proper form. In Fig. 4-2 relative values of loss length, l/a, are plotted 
against tj. The term (1 + 77 )/In tj is a minimum when rj = 3.6, which 
makes the characteristic impedance 77 ohms for air-filled line. For air- 
fdled copper line 

= 0.0215X“^&~^ nepers/m. (16) 

Some Mechanical Considerations .—^Aside from these r-f factors, there 
are some factors of mechanical nature. For instance, the line should be 
as rigid as possible in order to withstand shock and vibration with a 
minimum disturbance of characteristic impedance and power-carrying 
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capacity. Assuming the inner conductor to be a tube and of the same 
metal as the outer conductor, it seems that a relatively large center tube is 
desirable. This makes the two tubes approximately equal in size and 
their behavior under shock and vibration is comparable. Both the center 
and outer tubes should be large and supported at frequent intervals in 
order to keep the resonant frequency of each section of tubing above any 
vibration frequencies likely to be encountered in use. A large center 
tube and frequent supports are also an aid in preventing relative motion 



Fiu. 4'3.—Clmruf-trristif iiiipodani-p of an pprpntriL- liiip. 


between inner and outer tubes when the line is subjected to shock. The 
diameter ratio should not be made too small, however, since the effect of 
eccentricity is much more pronounced for low-impcdaiice lines. Fig. 
4-3 illustrates this eccentricity effect. 

Ill manufacturing small lines, particularly for the short-wavelength 
end of the microwave region, it is desirable to use a relatively large center 
conductor. The upper limit upon the size of center conductor comes from 
the previously mentioned effect of eccentricity. Within the limitation 
imposed by this effect, a large center conductor makes it easier to fabricate 
such structures as stub supports, slotted center-conductor contacts 
(bullets), and center-conductor capacity couplings like those used for 
rotary joints. 

The summation of these mechanical considerations leads to a com¬ 
promise between the very low diameter ratio indicated by most of these 
considerations and the practical limitation imposed by the increased 
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sensitivity of low-impedance lines to eccentricity elTeipts. Probably a 
diameter ratio of 1.5 to 2 is an acceptable figure. This ratio gives a 
characteristic impedance for air-filled line of 25 to 42 ohms—values that 
are about the same as those for maximum power-carrying capacity, 30 
ohms and 44.4 ohms for the two cases already discussed. 

The 50-ohm Line as a Compromise Standard .—Wlien choosing a 
coaxial line to serve a given purpose one might choose the line impedance 
to suit the requirements peculiar to the individual application. Depend¬ 
ing on which of the five characteristics already mentioned is considered 
most important, this procedure would lead to the use of a niim})er of 
different impedances over a threefold range, 30 to 93 ohms. Under such 
a system each transmission-line circuit element is a special design problem 
requiring its own special test equipment, such as sloLled lines for imped¬ 
ance measurement. Obvious economy both in test equipment and in 
design work can be achieved if a single impedance can be chosen as a 
compromise standard. It has been found convenient to adopt 50 ohms 
as an impedance level offering a satisfactory compromise. For air-filled 
coaxial line this requires a diameter ratio of 2.3, and for polyethylene 
{ke = 2.25) a ratio of 3.5. By reference to Figs. 41 find 4 -2 the perform¬ 
ance of the 50-ohm line may be compared with that of the line whose 
diameter ratio has the optimum value for each of the four idiaracteristics 
presented there. The results of such an examination arc given in Table 
41. 


Table 41.—CoMrARisoN or 50-oiim Peuformance with That of Optimum Links 



Optimum value 

Kelativc valur-a for 50-ohin line 

(Jharactcrislii! 

of TJ 

= 2.3 

kg = 2.25, 7j = 3.5 

1 

For a given wavelength: I 




Power handled. ' 

2.09 

0.99 

0.80 

Loss length.' 

For a given outer conductor: | 

4 08 

0.7K 

0.90 

Power handled.1 

1.0.5 

O.HO 

0.50 

Loss length.j 

3.00 

0.91 

l.(X) 


Quite apart from line-impedance considerations, a number of different 
line sizes are required in order to meet mechanical requirements and to 
accommodate various wavelengths. A list of some air-filled lines which 
have been used, together with some of their characteristics, is given in 
Table 4-2. 

The theoretical maximum power tabulated is for a peak voltage 
gradient of 30,000 volts/cm and for coaxial cylinders in the absence of 
supports. The recommended maximum powers are based on experi- 
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ence with |-in. stub-supported lines and 
|-in. bead-supported lines in system use. 
These have shown signs of failure in care¬ 
fully made laborotory systems at powers of 
about 600 and 50 kw, respectively. A 
safety factor of 2.5 in power (1.6 in volt¬ 
age) is allowed in each case. These figures 
give a factor of 0.15 between theoretical 
maximum and design maximum for the 
stub-supported series and 0.033 for the 
bead-supported series. The low rating for 
the bead-supported lines is explainable on 
the basis of flashover along the insulator 
and high fields in air spaces between bead 
and center conductor. The attenuation 
figures given are for copper lines. For the 
i-in. line, the wavelength is 3.3 cm; in all 
others it is 10 cm. Silver-plated lines are 
some 60 per rent higher in attenuation. 
Lines made of brass tubing have about 
twice the attenuation of copper lines. In 
Table 4-2, the lowest safe wavelengths 
listed are taken as 12 per cent above the 
cutoff wavelength for the secoiul coaxial 
mode, a criterion based on experience with 
tlie 1 g-in. line. It was found that this line 
was usable down to a wavelengtli of about 
9.3 cm, which is 12 per cent longer lhan 
that calculated as cutoff for the second 
coaxial mode. These lines have been ap¬ 
proved by the Army-Xavy Cable Coordi¬ 
nating Committee as standards for 
microwave use. It is common practice 
to refer to a line by the outer diameter of 
the outer conductor. Thus, the largest 
line listed is commonly referred to as the 
If-in. line. 

4*2. Couplings for Coaxial Lines.— 

The principal points to consider in 
such couplings are these. First, both 
outer and inner tubes should be joined 
with a minimum of discontinuity in 
order to minimize reflection of r-f power 
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and to prevent any local concentration of fields, by sharp corners, 
which would lower the breakdoTO power level. Second, the con¬ 
tact resistance of both outer and inner junctions should be kept 
low in order to minimize losses and to prevent burning and consequent 
deterioration of the contacts by the high currents involved. Third, 
it is frequently desirable to provide a pressure-tight junction in the outer 
tube to prevent the entrance of moisture or of corrosive atmosphere or to 
maintain an actual pressure differential. Finally, such features as 



convenience in use and positive elaiiipiiig action slioiild l)e considered. 
The following types of connector have been found to satisfy these 
requirements. 

Polarized ConnveAor ,^.—The coaxial connector most used in micro- 
wave lines is shown in Fig. 4-4. It is a polarized connector; that is, the 
two mating units are not identical. The junction of the outer conductors 
is made by forcing into a female taper a piece bearing a male taper of 
slightly sharper angle. This insures contact’s being made at the tip of 
the male piece and hence at the desired point, the inner wall of the 
outer conductor^ The connector is drawn up by means of four screAvs 
passing through clearance holes in a square flange surrounding the male 
outer connector. The female outer connector is surrounded by a similar 
flange with tapped holes to receive these four screws. A neoprene gasket 
is compressed between the two outer-connector pieces to provide pres¬ 
surization. Its dimensions must be right within small tolerances; it 
must be thick enough to obtain sufficient compression to insure pressuri¬ 
zation, and yet not so thick that it will prevent a good contact between 
the male and female tapers. 

The center-conductor junction is formed by plugging the slotted 
''bullet” of the male connector into the end of the center-conductor tube 
of the female connector. The nose of the bullet is very slightly tapered 
at the point of contact, so that contact is made to the inside of the female 
center tube at its end only. This prevents any reentrant cavity^s being 
formed between the inside of the female tube and the outside of the 
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bullet nose. The circular gap between the end of the female tube and 
the shoulder on the bullet is kept as small as mechanically feasible in 
order to minimize the impedance and field discontinuities set up thereby. 
In the case of the ^-in. OD coaxial line, the gap is held to a maximum 
of 0.032 in. The standing wave introduced by this discontinuity is 
certainly less than 1.03 at a wavelength of 10 cm. It is very important 
that the bullet shoulder should not be forced against the end of the female 
tube before the outer-conductor coupling is completely sealed. If 
this should occur, the center conductor would tend to buckle under the 
longitudinal compression so introduced. For this reason the extension 
of the female center tube and the male bullet shoulder are each specified 
according to their respective outer-conductor parts in such a way that 
there is a gap (nominally, 0.01 G in. with a tolerance of +0.010 in. in 
the case of the |-in. line) between them when the coupling is drawn 
together completely. It is very important that the slotted bullet be 
springy enough to make good tight contact with the inner wall of the 
female tube. Normally a springy metal (sec Sec. 31) such as heat- 
treated beryllium copper is used for the bullet. A heat-treated chrome- 
copper alloy has been found to have satisfactory mechanical properties 
and, in addition, to afford better thermal conductivity. The quality 
of conductivity is sometimes desirable as, for instance, in plugging into a 
transmitter tube. The heat generated in the contacts and in the glass 
seal is then conducted away more rapidly, reducing the temperature at the 
glass seal. In soldering this bullet into the male center tube, a low- 
melting solder must be used and care must be exercised to prevent injuring 
the temper of the bullet by overheating. In fabrication the bullet is 
sprung out so that it is under radial compression when plugged into the 
female tube. 

Several convenient features of this connector may be indicated. 
There are no loose pieces in the assembly; all the elements of the con¬ 
nector are self-contained except the four standard screws, and these 
can be made captive screws if desired. This feature prevents loss of 
parts and also makes it impossible to omit any vital part in making a 
connection, an omission which has occurred in the case of the double- 
ended bullet of the unpolarized connector discussed later. Another 
desirable feature is that a line to which a connector is to be attached is 
prepared simply by making certain that the outer and inner tubes end 
flush with each other, because the total length of the two outer-con¬ 
ductor parts when coupled is exactly the same as the length of bullet 
plus gap allowance. A third feature is that a certain amount of angular 
misalignment of the axes of the connected lines is permitted by the 
tapers of the outer- and inner-conductor contacts. This misalignment 
cannot be allowed to become large, however, since the tapers are slight 
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and since the pressurizing gasket will not be properly compressed if the 
misalignment is large. 

In the use of any polarized connector, it is advisable to establish a 
convention to be followed in assembling connectors to line sections or 
line components. It is customary to follow the same convention as in 
connecting garden hose; namely, at a connection the power (water) 
flows from transmitter (water main) through a male coupling into a 
female coupling. Thus, the male coupling always points toward the 
antenna (or hose nozzle). In case the line is also used for reception, 
or for reception alone, the male coupling still points toward the antenna. 



Fig. 4-5.—li’ivp-cighths-inph line coupling; unpolarized connertor. 

This convention is recommended for all transmission lines, whether of 
coaxial nr Avaveguidc type. 

IJnpolarized ConnccAors .—Another type of connector which has had 
considerable use is that shown in Fig. 4-5. Since the two line ends 
joined are identical, this connector is said to be unpolarized.The 
unpolarized connector has certain obvious advantages in permitting the 
assembly of lines and components in any order or in the turning of any 
piece end-for-end; but it has the disadvantage of requiring two loose 
pieces—the center-contact ^'bullet'' and the outer union. In addition 
to the possible loss of these loose parts, there is also the possibility of 
omitting a bullet or of its falling out of place during assembly. This is 
especially serious in a line containing dielectrics—for example bead 
supports or vacuum seals, since the high standing waves resulting may 
cause permanent damage to the dielectric before the power can be shut 
off. Even if this problem does not exist, as in purely receiving or low- 
power transmitter lines, it is a nuisance to have to take many couplings 
apart until the faulty connector assembly is found. 

The inner-conductor bullet is exactly like the bullet of the unpolarized 
connector on each end. A double-ended bullet is usually shorter than 
the single-ended type, although to obtain the same mechanical properties, 
such as springiness, it should be about twice as long as the latter. Since 
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it is not soldered in place, the problem of detempering by the heat of 
soldering is avoided. 

The outer contact is made between the outer tubes directly, the union 
sleeve providing the necessary alignment. In order to get good contact 
all around, the tube ends must be finished flat and in a plane perpendicular 
to the tube axis. The special trimming tool shown in Fig. 4-6 drawn to a 
larger scale does this, and at the same time it trims to the proper length 
the sleeve against which the pressurizing gasket is compressed by the 
union. 
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This connector has been largely supeiscded by the polarized con¬ 
nector discussed before and is not recommt'iided because of the difficulties 
just mentioned. 

Other Connectors. —Several other connectors which have been used to 
some extent are sho^^n in Fig 4*7. They are essentially like one or the 
other of the two connectors already discu.ssed. or combine features of 
the two. The connector shown in Fig. 4-7a requires special care in 
soldering and in finishing the tube ends and is intended for laboratory 
test work only. The connectors shoAvn in Figs. 4-7b and r are designed 
primarily for aluminum lines and do not require any soldering. 

Although the soldering and brazing techniques for aluminum are now 
being worked out, they are still difficult. Corrosion of aluminum in 
general, in soldered or brazed joints, and in contacts with other metals 
gives considerable trouble. Another difficulty encountered with alu¬ 
minum connectors is that the resistance of aluminum contacts is fairly 
high. Since it is presumably caused by a surface film of insulating 
aluminum oxide, the high resistance might be expected to be less trouble¬ 
some in the microwave region where the frequency is so high that the 
capacitive reactance across the insulating layer becomes small compared 
to the contact resistance. To improve the contacts, a silver layer has 
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sometimes been applied, either by electroplating or by spraying molten 


silver onto the contact surface. The 
conductors may be made of alumi¬ 


num tube clad on the inside with a 
thin silver lining in the process 
of tubing manufacture. The outer 
tube can then be flared out so that 
the silver surfaces form the contact. 
The silver lining inside the center 
tube would not serve to decrease the 



attenuation of the line as it does in 


(») 


the case of the outer conductor and 
thus Avould be wasted except at the 
contact. 

4-3. Bead Supports. —One of the 

major problems in connection with 
coaxial lines is that of supporting the 
center conductor. The obvious 
method of accomplishing this is to 
use dielectric insulating washers, 
commonly referred to as “beads.” 
While these beads alter the charac¬ 
teristic impedance and propagation 
constant of the line throughout the 
bead thickness, the impedance dis¬ 
continuity so produced is rather 
unimportant at very low frequencies. 
In this case there are usually many 
V)eads per wavelength, and one sim¬ 
ply modifies the characteristic imped¬ 
ance and propagation constant of 
the air-filled line to take into ac¬ 


count the presence of a partial die¬ 
lectric filling.^ In microwave lines, 
on the other hand, the beads are an 
appreciable fraction of a wavelength 
thick, so that the impedance dis¬ 
continuity is sizable. Furthermore, 
there are few, rather than many, 
beads per wavelength. For these 


(c) 

Fib. 4-7. —MiacellanBOua connci'torB. 
(a) UnprcHHurized laboratory connector 
(Raytheon Company), (b) Solderless 
connector for aluminum line, preuaurized 
by neoprene gaaketa (General Electric 
Company), (c) kSoIderleaa connector 
lor aluminum line with metallic com- 
preaaion-type preaaurization (Radiation 
Laboratory). 


reasons, simply modifying the line characteristics is not sufficient. A 




^ H. T. Kohlhaaa, Reference Data for Radio Engineers, Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corp., 1943, p. 116. 
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number of schemes have been devised to circumvent these impedance 
difficulties, as shown in Fig. 4'8. They will be discussed in detail later 
in this section. 

At low frequencies, dielectric losses in lines are usually negligible 
compared to conductor losses, but at microwave frequencies dielectric 
losses become comparable to, and in some cases greater than, conductor 
losses. The dielectric attenuation constant in a line completely filled 
with dielectric is, by Eq. (2-99), 

Odi = 5 db/m. (17) 

This hgurc is independent of diameter ratio but assumes the dielectric'- 
filled line to be matched. This equation applies directly to the undercut 
bead, Fig. 4-Sc, since the bead is matched—that is, it is terminated in 
its characteristic impedance. In other arrangements the beads are not 
matched, and as a result the dielectric attenuation constant is larger. 



(rf) ic) 

Fio. 4-8.—Several forms of bead support, (a) Thin boud. (b) Bi'cid ouved to 
iiirreasp surface leakage path, (c) Half-wave bead, (rf) Undprrut (roiiHtuiit impertanre) 
bead, (p) Stpppod throp-quarter-wavo bead. 

An effect that may be of comparable magnitude is the increase in the 
beaded section of the conductor loss caused by the introduction of 
dielectric. Fortunately, this increase does not occur fur very thin 
beads, since the current flowing in the conductors is the same as that in 
the main line. 

A problem common to both low and high frequencies is that of voltage 
breakdown. This problem acquires increased importance, however, 
in lines carrying pmlses of high peak power, a requirement that is fre- 
(piently imposed in microw^ave applications. In this connection three 
effects are of importance. The first is flashover radially along the air- 
dielectric interface, which occurs at a lower field than that required to 
break down either material alone; the extent to which this limits the 
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power is difficult to estimate, and it depends on the character of the 
surface and on humidity effects. The bead faces are sometimes cor¬ 
rugated by concentric grooves similar to those shown in Fig. 4*86 to 
increase the leakage path for surface currents. The second consideration 
IS the limitation imposed by breakdown within the insulator itself at 
microwave frequencies and is an element that 
is hard to evaluate. The dielectric strength, 
however, of practically all dielectrics is known 
to exceed that of air by a large factor at ordi¬ 
nary frequencies. This is known to be also 
true of the dielectrics used in flexible coaxial 
cables at microwave freipiencies. Hence one 
does not anticipate any limitation on power 
by reason of breakdown in the body of the di¬ 
electric. The third effect is the increased field 
in the air film which is likely to exist between FiH.4 »-LoDaD-fittingrnaxiai 

. bead 

bead and conductor. If a cross section such 

as that of Fig. 4-9 is considered, it is recalled that the electric displacement 
must be constant across the boundary r 

Er (air) = k,Er (dielectric). (18) 

For very thin air films this may be ^Mitten 

Ef = hEa, (19) 

where Ef is the electric field strength in the air film and Ea that in the 
dielectric at r = c ~ a. The air film may be thin enough to give a 
negligible contribution to line voltage, characteristic impedance, power 
transmission, and so forth, but still so thick that it contains enough gas 
to give breakdown trouble. Any thickness that is large (compared with 
mean distance through Avhich an accelerated electron moves between 
collisions with the molecules of the gas) would be sufficient to cause 
such breakdown trouble. Since this mean distance is of the order of 
10“® cm at atmospheric pressure, it is clear that films of air of several 
orders of magnitude greater than this figure might easily occur. The 
critical field strength at breakdown may be assumed to be the same in 
the air film as in the main line, but there is evidence^ to indicate that 
larger r-f fields may be tolerated in small gaps, just as in d-c breakdown. 
Therefore, any estimate of power-handling capability based on this 
assumption may be regarded as fairly conservative. 

In the case of thin beads, the total voltage across the line is the same 
in the bead as in the unbeaded line; therefore, the field in the dielectric 

1 D. Q. Posin, I. Mansur, H. F. Clarke, "Experiments in Microwave Breakdown," 
RL Report No. 731, Nov. 28, 1945. 
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would be identical with that in the unbeaded line at any given radius. 
If a very thin air film were present, the field in it would be given by 
Eq. (19); hence, the power transmitted by the line must be reduced by 
the factor kl to prevent breakdown in the air film. If the bead is of poly¬ 
styrene, kg = 2.56, the power-reduction factor is 6.6 (multiplying factor 
0.15). The same factor applies to the half-wavelength line, since the 
maximum voltage occurs at the ends where it is equal to that in the 
unbeaded line. 

For the undercut bead, the total voltage is again the same as that of 
the unbeaded line, but the center-conductor diameter has been decreased. 
Since the undercut section is matched, Eq. (14) is applicable, where 
Ea is the field in the dielectric at r = c ~ a. In view of Eq. (19) Ea may 
be replaced by Ef/kg. The power transmitted by a matched dielectric- 
filled line in which an air film is present is then given by 


P = 

^ 120 ^ 7,2 


( 20 ) 


C^omparison with the power Po carried by an air-filled line of the same 
characteristic impedance and same outer-conductor radius gives the 
power-carrying factor 


where tj is the diameter ratio in the air-filled line and rj' that in the under¬ 
cut beaded line (In rj = In 



Fib. 4-10.— Bead lines. 


Thin Beads .—While bead-supported lines have largely been sup¬ 
planted by stub-supported ones, some of the early transmission lines 
were beaded. The standard f-in. OD line was used, both outer and 
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inner conductors being of copper tubes. Sections of such a line are 
showTi in Fig. 4-10. The beads were of polystyrene, and the dimensions 
were made in such a way that the beads fitted tightly onto the center tube 
but loosely into the outer. This permitted affixing the beads at the proper 
intervals onto the center tube and then pulling the assembly into place 
within the outer tube. Since the tubes were of soft copper and the beads 
gave support at frequent intervals, gentle bends in the completed line 
were permissible. With sufficient care, a bending tool could be used to 
obtain bends on a radius as small as four inches. The molded polystyrene 
beads were 0.100 in. thick, 0.251 in. in inner diameter to fit closely around 
the 0.250-in. inner tube, and 0.500 in. in outer diameter to permit a loose 
fit mthin the 0.555-in. ID outer tube. 



0 0.2 0 4 0.6 0.8 


Bead thickness in wavelengths—^ 

Fig. 4-11.—Mismatili iiitioilurtMl bv thin bi'aiJs. 

The mismatch introduced by a head that lits tightly against both 
outer and inner conductors is easily calculated (sec Fig. 4-11). Figure 
4T1 gives an enlargement of that portion pertaining to thin beads. From 
this graph it is found that a O.lOO-in. (.04 wtivclengths at X = 10 cm) 
polystyrene bead is expected to give a VSWR of 1.27. Since the bead 
fits loosely in the outer tube, the VSWR should be reduced, and r = 1.23 
is the experimentally determined^ value. The figure is further reduced 
by the crimping technique used to hold the bead in place on the center 
tube, because the crimping, which consists of deforming the center tube 
on both sides of the bead by squeezing it between parallel knife edges, 
increases the characteristic impedance in the crimped portion of the line 
These short sections of high-impedance line partly compensate for the 
section of low-impedance line formed by the bead. The crimping used 
in the f-in. line was found by Reed^ to reduce the VSWR from 1,23 to 
1.15 at X = 10 cm. Since the crimping has a rather large effect on the 
VSWR introduced, it must be carefully controlled. 

^ J. Reed, ''Broad-band Bead Spacing,'' M.I.T. Bachelor's The.sia, January 1043. 
’/bid. 
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A number of bead-spacing schemes have been proposed.^ Theoretical 
analyses of the performance of some of these schemes have been made by 
Condon^ and by Hanson.* The more promising schemes are based on 
the cancellation of the reflections of two beads when spaced approxi¬ 
mately a quarter wavelength apart, 
as in rig. 4'12a. Figure 413 gives 
the performance of a pair of -J-in. 
polystyrene beads spaced for can¬ 
cellation X = 10 cm in Curve II, 
and for comparison, that of a single 
bead in Curve I. Using the nomen¬ 
clature of Fig. 4-12a, it can be 
shown that the condition for reflec¬ 
tionless spacing of a pair of beads 
is 

2 

\ + ke 

Since the right-hand member of 
this equation is approximately 
unity, one may write an apprf)xima- 
tion which is extremely good for 
thin beads, 

a + i\ (23) 

where all electrical angles are ex¬ 
pressed in terms of wavelengths. 
For example, the angles of Fig. 4-13 
are P = 0.05, a = 0.195, and 




La-J 

2 

1 UaJ 1 

An equivalent ^ 

(ft) 






tan OL tan p = (22) 


L- Of -J 




I Xn equivalent-^ 

(c) 

FiiJ. 4-12.—Bii.<3ic lieail .spadiigs. (a) 
liuriricr-wavp Mparpcl pair. (/>) Uniform 
quartcr-wavii spacing, (c) Lawson spac¬ 
ing for four. 


a + p = 0.245. 


Building up a bead-spacing scheme based on pairs spaced a quarter 
wavelength apart, one may use uniform spacing between beads as in 
Fig. 4-1 2b keeping the total number of beads even. The spacing between 
pairs is equivalent to a half wavelength; consequently, the reflections 
from the two pairs are approximately in phase and lead to the high ivave- 
leiigth sensitivity of Curve III of Fig. 4*13. If the two pairs are spaced 

* J. L. Lawson, Design and Test of Concentric Transmission Lines," IlL Report 
No. 141, July 14, 1941; W. W. Salisbury, unreported early work using half-wave air 
line between beads; John Reed, op. cit. 

* E. U. Condon, "Low-loss Coaxial Cables for Micro-Waves," Research Report 
R-94293-E, Westinghouse Research Laboratories, Apr. 17, 1941. 

“ W. W. Hansen, "Notes on Microwaves,” Chap. VII of the notes prepared by 
S. Seeley and E. C. Pollard based upon Hansen’s lectures to the personnel of Radia¬ 
tion Laboratory in 1941-1942. 
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the equivalent of three-quarters wavelength apart, as in the Lawson 
system of Fig. 412c, the response curve is flattened as indicated by 
Curve IV of Fig. 413. This gives a great improvement near midband, 
but it should be noted that at about 8.3 and 12.5 cm the curves cross, 
the Lawson spacing going to much higher values than that of the uni- 



I'li). 41.S.- VSV Ji fur S-in. prjlystyrpiif bead aw a functiDii of wavplpnRth. C>arvc I, 
hIukIp bi'ad; Curve II, quarter-wavo spat-ed pair ii.s in Fin. 4-12a; Curve III, uiiifni'ni quartor- 
wavE HpiiL'ing, fnur beads as in Fig. 4'12b; Curve IV, Luwsdu spiicinK fer fnui' brads as in 
Fig. 4-12f;. 

form spacing. Hansen’ has analyzed, by an approximate method, the 
behavior of these curves as more and more beads are added. His 
results may be summarized in the following manner. 

1. The curve for the uniformly spaced line becomes steeper and 
steeper, whereas that for the LaM'snn line becomes flatter and 
flatter, in the neighborhood of midband. 

2. The maxima on either side of midband wavelength move in closer 
and closer and secondary, tertiary, etc. maxima enter the range of 
wavelengths being considered. 

3. It can be shown that the amplitudes of the maxima in the case 
of the uniform line are limited to approximately that of Curve I 
for a single bead in the wavelength region considered in Fig. 413. 
On the other hand, the maxima of the Lawson line are not thus 
limited, and as a result extremely high standing waves will occur 
at a wavelength fairly close to midband if many beads are used. 

4. Hansen concludes that for short lines having few beads the Lawson 
line is best, but for long lines the quarter-wave uniform spacing 
is to be preferred. If a total bandwidth of AX at a midband wave- 


^ Hansen, op. cit. 
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length Xo is desired, then the Lawson spacing is not bad, providing 
the number of beads is less than 



Fluctuations in bead thickness, variations in crimping, and errors 
in positioning of beads may introduce enough randomness to alter the 
predicted behavior markedly. Line losses also tend to reduce the 
cumulative effect of reflections. Reed has suggested that beads be 
assembled in groups of eight, the spacing between groups to be random. 



Bead thickness in wavelengths 

Fiu. 4 14.— Misinatrh cau-scd by a bead as a fuiirtioii of thickiii'ss 


Hib system for the eight beads is as follows: the spacing between beads 
in each pair to be right for one wavelength, that between pairs in a set 
of four to be right for another, and that between the two sets of four to 
be right for a third Avavelength. By choosing the three wavelengths 
properly a low VSWR may be obtained over a considerable band. 

Half-wavelcngih Bead .—Hince the input impedance of a half-wave- 
length section of transmission line is equal to its output impedance 
regardless of its characteristic impedance, a bead whose thickness is 
half a wavelength (in dielectric) introduces no mismatch. If the bead 
length is chosen properly for midband the VSWR introduced Avill be a 
function of the deviation from half Avavelength, as indicated by Fig. 
414. The performance of beads which are made a half wavelength long 
at 10 cm is shown in Fig. 4-15. Comparison of the curve for the half¬ 
wave polystyrene bead A\ith those of Fig. 4-13 for thin beads reveals 
the relatively high wavelength sensitivity of the half-wave bead. 

Because of its high frequency sensitivity, its high dielectric loss 
(because of the large amount of dielectric present), and because of various 
mechanical reasons, half-wavelength beads are not used for transmission- 
line supports. They have found limited use as frequency-sensitive 
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elements purposely introduced to cancel the frequency sensitivity of 
some other circuit. 

Undercut Bead .—If the size of the inner conductor is reduced by the 
proper amount, the characteristic impedance in the bead-filled line 
can be made equal to that in the air-filled line (see Fig. 4-8d). In 



order to achieve tliis equality the inner conductor must be reduced from a 
radius of a to a radius a', .so that 

Zo = ()0 In - = 111 (24) 

^ y/ke ^ 

While at first this seems an ideal solution to the problem, there are 
practical difTieultics. The problem of assembling the bead onto the 
undercut section may be solved by making the beads in two halves, split 
along a diameter; or it may be preferable to make the center conductor 
in many sections, one for each bead, and to assemble the sections by 
screwing or press-fitting each section to the next with the bead in place. 

High-power breakdoAvn may occur more readily in an undercut bead 
than in other types, because the sharp edge c shown in Fig. 4-8d naturally 
leads to a high electric-field concentration. Since this edge occurs at 
the bead surface, flashover along the dielectric surface is likely to occur. 
This tendency may be greatly reduced by rounding the edge; at the same 
time this rounding probably tends to decrease the net shunt-capacity 
effect (see below) at the junction. If such rounding is used, it is felt 
that breakdown is less likely to occur here than at the other vulnerable 
spot, namely, in the air film between the bead and the center conductor 
whose diameter has been reduced. 

As discussed in Sec. 4-5, whenever a change of diameter occurs in 
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either of the coaxial conductors, or in both, the effect of the fringing fields 
so produced is equivalent to adding a certain capacity in shunt with the 
line at that point. If an undercut bead support is designed without 
compensating for this, a certain amount of mismatch will result. In 
the case of the 0.25-in. polystyrene bead in the f-in. line of Table 41, 
calculation shows the shunt capacity introduced by the step at each end 
separately to be 6.8 X f. At X = 10 cm this leads to a capacitive 
Husceptance of 0.062yo, but the proximity effect, caused by the two 
discontinuities being relatively close together, reduces this to O.OSSTd. 
The over-all mismatch for the bead then amounts to a VSWIl of 1.09. 

In discussing power-handling capacity, it was remarked that rounding 
the corner where the center conductor changes diameter would be 



expected to decrease the net shunt-capacity effect. This surmise is 
based on tlie fact that a decrea.se in the diameter of the center conductor 
gives rise to a short section of high-impedance line, which has an induc¬ 
tive effei-t. The degree of rounding required to give perfect compensation 
could he easily determined experimentally. 

A simple and effective way of compensating for the shunt-capacity 
effect, in the case of beads that are thin compared with a ^^avelength, 
is to reduce the characteristic admittance Fj? in the beaded section. 
The rectangular-coordinate admittance diagrams of Fig. 410 .shu^^ hoAv 
this reduction accomplishes the desired result. The vertical lines ab and 
rd represent the shunt susceptance at the two bead surfaces, and the 
arc be represents the electrical length of the bead. The input admittance 
is represented by rf, and the error in closure da is a measure of the mis¬ 
match introduced. For a given bead thickness, Yb is chosen to give 
perfect compensation near the shortest wavelength to be used. Since 
both the susceptance and the bead thickness in wavelengths are inversely 
proportional to wavelength, a reasonably low VSWR results for any 
X > Xmi„. The thinner the bead is, the better the broadband perform¬ 
ance. Unfortunately, decreasing the characteristic admittance in the 
bead means still larger steps in the conductor size and hence larger 
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shunting effects. Practically, however, this is not a serious effect. 
Figure 4* 17 gives the dimensions for such a compensated bead designed 
for 10 cm and its calculated wavelength performance. 



5 10 20 40 


Xin cm 

Fio. 4-17.—Undercut bead with high- 
impedancD compensation. 



5 10 20 40 


X in cm 

Fig. 4-18. —Undercut bead with quarter- 
wave coiupensation. 






Another method of compensation is to make tlie bead a quarter wave¬ 
length long, leaving its characteristic admittance the same as that of the 
main line. This spacing of the two shunt-capacity effects gives cancel¬ 
lation at the design wavelength 

but does not perform especially- ^^ - 

well over a broad band. Figure 
418 gives the dimensions and per¬ 
formance for such a bead. 

Having designed beads in this 
way to have as low a mismatch 
as possible, it is further advisable 
to space them at odd quarter- 
wavelength intervals. This 
avoids cumulative addition of the 
reflections which, though individ¬ 
ually small, may attain very large 

, ■ Fig. 4-19.—ThreB-quarter-wavo beads with 

values if a number combine m steps 

phase. The discussions given 

previously relative to quarter-wave and alternative spacing schemes apply 
here although, of course, in the present case the mismatch per bead is 
much smaller. 

Three-SGction Bead. —It is sometimes convenient to have a bead that 
is a complete well-matched unit. The half-wave bead is of this type, but 
it is not desirable because of its high frequency sensitivity. A broad- 


\sssssssssmm^ 
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band bead may be made in the forms indicated by Fig. 4-19. The 
characteristic impedance Z” of section A is easily calculated by use of 
Eq. 74. The characteristic impedance Zl, of sections B and C is to be 





Fig 4-20.—Innpedanc'e iransfornmfcionN in 
thiee-hpftioii bead (Z'o = \/Zd 2/"o) (a) 
Midbaiiil, X = Xo; JTaiall equalto X/4. 

(b) X > Xn; Xi, Xi, Xz Ics'^ than X/4. (r) 

X < Xd; Xi, Xj fcioati'i than X/4. 


made the geometric mean between 
Zo and Z'o', and the length Xi is 
to be made an effective quarter 
wavelength, in order to provide 
matching transformers between Zu 
and Z'o'. Since the completely 
filled section A is thereby operat¬ 
ing in the matched condition, its 
length X 2 might seem to be unim- 
portant. However, if X 2 is 
chosen to be a quarter wave¬ 
length, a very desirable broadband 
response is obtained. 

The impedance transforma¬ 
tions involved are shown in the 
rectangular impedance plots of 
Fig. 4 20. The source is consid¬ 
ered to be at the left in Fig. 4-19 
and the line to the right is as¬ 
sumed to be matched. 

It is desired to follow the im¬ 
pedance transformations along the 
bead from point a to b, r, and d of 


Fig. 419. The output end a is 
terminated in the impedance Za = Zo, and from this point on Fig. 4-20 an 
arc is described clockAvisc about the impedance ZJ to obtain the impedance 
Zf,. From b to r, the arc is about Z" and from c to f/it is again about ZJ. 



A m cm 


Fia. 4'2l, Pi'ifoimanre of threc-section boad made of polystyrene 

(b) Z'o - 0.988 -v/ZoZ"b. 


(n) Z'3 


\/ ZdZ"o. 


(Strictly speaking, the arcs on the diagram are not centered exactly 
at the impedances ZJ and ZJ,', but for the purpose of qualitative argu¬ 
ment one need not w^orry about this discrepancy.) At midband, Fig. 
4'20a, the center section 6c is matched at the impedance level ZJ,'. Above 
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midband wavelength (Fig. 4‘206) and below (Fig. 4'20c) the section 
be tends to compensate for the departure of the lengths of the end sec¬ 
tions from the quarter-wave value. The calculated performance of such 
a bead, made of polystyrene and designed for a midband wavelength 
of 10 cm, is given by Curve a of Fig. 4-21. Comparison reveals that this 
type of bead is considerably better than the half-wavelength bead of 
Fig. 415 and that it is slightly better than the Lawson spaced set of four 
beads, Curve IV of Fig. 413. 

A slightly broader band may 
be obtained, at the expense of in¬ 
troducing a mismatch at midband, 
by reducing the impedance ZJ. 

The effect of this reduction may be 
seen on the impedance diagrams of 
Fig. 4-22. There will be a pair of 
wavelengths, one above and one 
below midband, for which the 
modified bead will be perfectly 
matched, as indicated in the dia¬ 
grams h and c of Fig. 4-22. It may 
be shown that if the impedance ZJ 
is reduced so that it is given by 

Zi = i 

r 

then the VSWR at midband is 
r = F\ 

If the midband VkSWR is to be 
kept below 1.05, F may be chosen 
equal to 1.012. The resulting per¬ 
formance for a polystyrene bead is given b}" Curve h of Fig. 4-21. The 
band within which r is below 1.05 has been increased by this means from 
a full width of 2 per cent to one of 2.S per cent. The shape of the curve 
is that characteristic of a double-tuned circuit. 

The design equations for the original bead, matched at a midband 
wavelength \o, are as folloAvs: 

X 2 = fc.-w, (25o) 

Z, = (256) 

,(^=^0 (^) 

c = 0 a 



(c) 

Fill. 4 22 Iiiiprilitiii'c^ traiiHTniiiiatiuiiH 
foi bi Dudhtiurl bpiid (Z'o < y/Z^Z'\). (a) 

Mirlbiuid, \ = \ii: Xi, A’z, Xt all eiiual tri 
X/4. (ft) \ > Xu X 2 , Xz iBHM than X/4. 
(c) X < Xu; Xi, X 2 , Xa greatei than X/4. 


(26c) 
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Relation (25a) merely expresses the fact that Xz is a quarter of the wave¬ 
length Xo/\//ce in a completely filled line section. Relation (256) 
comes from a consideration of the fact that both the effection wavelength 
and characteristic impedance in a transmission line vary as \/y/C 
if L is kept constant (see Table 21, Items 2 and 4). Since the charac¬ 
teristic impedance ZJ is the geometric mean of Zq and Z'o', the correspond¬ 
ing effective wavelengths, Xqj ^o, and X", must bear the same relationship, 


Xo' = yA^o- 


The characteristic impedance of a partially filled section of line 
(Fig. 4T9) is 


Z; = 60 In 


Ike In - + In - 
c a 


(26) 


This equation is derived by calculating L, the inductance per unit 
length, and (7, the capacitance per unit length, and using the relation 
Z = \/L/C. When this is solved simultaneously with 

z; = \/Z7ZJ' = G0kr'‘ In (27) 

a ' 


the result is Eq. (25c), which may be written in the alternative form 


logio c 


Vh - 1 

kr - 1 


(\/k\ loRio f) + log, II a). 


(28) 


For the second type of bead vshown in Fig. 410 the lengths Xi and X 2 
are the same as before and are given by Eqs. (25aj and (256). The 
dimension d may be shown to be given by 


login d 


VA’r_— 1 

k, - 1 


(login 6 + login a). 


(29) 


This type of bead recommends itself particularly at the shorter wave¬ 
lengths, where it is very difficult to make a bead thin enough to obtain 
a low YSWR. For the longer wavelengths this bead may be too long 
to be practical in many rases. The long bead-to-conductor contact 
surface (along the inner conductor of the first type of Fig. 4T9 and along 
the outer on the second) may be especially objectionable. The contacting 
surfaces may be limited to the central quarter-wavelength section by 
making the partial filling of dielectric occupy a position intermediate 
between conductors without contacting either. 

One would expect all forms of this bead to be relatively good for 
handling high power. The center section is matched, and the fields 
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in the air gaps in the end section, while larger than those in the main 
line, are not so high as those in the air gaps of the beads discussed 
previously. 

There is some fringing of the electric fields at all points of impedance 
change, since the fields in the main line and in the completely filled section 
are purely radial and fall off radially as 1/r, while those in the partly 
filled section suffer a discontinuity at air-to-dielectric boundaries. As a 
matter of fact, some component of electric field in the Z-dircction (par¬ 
allel to the axis of the line) must exist in the partly filled sections. These 
fringing fields would be expected to contribute a shunt-capacity effect 
paralleling the line at the points a, b, c, and d. Since these.points are 
spaced by a quarter wavelength, some degree of cancellation results. 

An experimental model of the first type of bead of Fig. 419 was made 
for the i-in. coaxial line for operation at 3.33-cm midband. The dielectric 
used was Teflon (kg = 2.1), and the dimensions were 

Xi = 0.272 in., 

X 2 = 0.220 in., 

2a = 0.1875 in., 

2/) = 0.437 in., 

2c = 0.310 in. 

The voltage standing-wave ratio was measured from X = 3.02 to X = 3.05 
cm, and it was found to agree, within experimental error, with the 
predicted behavior. The experimental error caused by load, connectors, 
and slotted section was unfortunately of the order of r = 1.00, but it 
could safely be said that the VSWR was lower than approximately 1.12 
over this band. 

The possibility of the existence of a resonance, caused by the second 
coaxial mode, was not entirely eliminated. The dimensions of the coaxial 
line are such that this mode may propagate in the completely filled section 
and in all probability it can do so in the partly filled sections. There 
should be little tendency to excite this mode, however, because it is an 
asymmetrical mode while the bead is supposed to be made as nearly 
symmetrical as possible. One should bear in mind the possibility of 
encountering resonance trouble, especially if the beads themselves are not 
symmetrically made or if they are placed near some circuit which tends 
to excite the second coaxial mode. For example, such beads should 
not be placed near a transition unit from coaxial line to waveguide, nor 
near a coaxial-line stub support. 

This same warning is applicable, to some extent, to most coaxial¬ 
line beads. It is particularly pertinent when the line size is so large 
compared with the operating wavelength that propagation of the second 
mode becomes possible in the bead. In such large lines the second mode 
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is not attenuated very rapidly in the air-filled part of the line; conse¬ 
quently, special care must be taken to keep beads at a safe distance from 
asymmetrical circuits. As an example of this difficulty, erratic behavior 
was noticed in an attempt to design a transition from coaxial line to 
waveguide for a wavelength of 3.3 cm, and the trouble was traced to the 
bead of the type N connector which supported the coaxial line about a 
quarter inch from the waveguide wall. When this bead was moved to a 
distance of about three-quarters of an inch, normal behavior was obtained. 




Fhj. 4-2H. Siinplp T-stub aupiJijrt fur nojixiiil liiip. 

4-4. Stub Supports and Angles.-- The im])eilaiuM‘ misinsitili intro¬ 
duced by dielectric bead supports in coaxial lines causes int'ieasing 
difficulty as the wavelength becomes shorter. It is fortunate that an 
alternative method of supporting the central conductor becomes practical 
at these shorter wavelengths. This method employs a branch line of 
the type illustrated in Fig. 4-23, which is commonly referred to as a 
“stub support.'^ 

Simple T-sUih Supports .—The principle of operation of such a stub 
support is briefly as follows: at the junction point, the voltage between 
inner and outer conductors of the branch line is the same as that across 
the main line at that point, and the current flowing into the junction 
from the input line (for example, that in the center conductor from the 
left-hand branch) is divided between the braiii’h line and the output 
line. On the basis of these observations it can be said that the stub line 
is a shunt circuit in parallel Avith the main line. 

The stub line is terminated in a metallic short circuit, so that it 
presents a purely susceptive admittance at the junction. 

Ys = -jTo cot ^ = jBs. (30) 

The characteristic admittance of the stub line is assumed to be equal to 
that of the main line Y o since it Avill be in the usual type of stub in which 
the same size conductors are used in both the stub and the main line. 
At any given wavelength X the length I may be chosen equal to X/4, 
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Ys = —jYo cot^ = 0. (31) 

Under these conditions the stub line presents zero susceptance at the 
junction, so that it does not introduce any mismatch into the main line. 

If the stub line is made of length I = Xd/ 4, the susceptance introduced 
by the stub at any wavelength X is, by Eq. (30), 

Bs = (32) 



h'Ui. 4-24.—Puifurmaiife rurvi-h itir tiiinpic Fiu. 4-25. Stub length vs. wavDlength fin- 
T-stul). match fur .stubs of Fig. 4-24. 


The voltage standing-wave ratio introduced into the input line by this 
susceptance shunting the main line is given by Item 8 of Table 2'2 and 
by the curve of Fig. 2T2. The theoretical-performance curve for a 
simple T-stub of this type is given by Curve a of Fig. 4-24. Measure¬ 
ments reported by Pound^ on three experimental models are plotted as 
Curves b, c, and d. The frequency sensitivity of the actual stubs is 
seen to be in good agreement with that predicted by simple theory. 

In Fig. 4-25, the stub length giving perfect match at a wavelength X 
is plotted against X for the three stubs of Fig. 4-24. Comparison with 
calculated quarter-wave values shows marked deviation between experi¬ 
ment and simple theory. An extremely useful correlation which is 
approximately valid for many line sizes and wavelengths is presented 
in Curve II which indicates that the stub length should be approxi¬ 
mately a quarter wavelength, measured from the inner surface of the 

1 R. V. Pound, "Stub Supports in ^-in. Coaxial Line,” RL Report No. 232, May 19, 
1942. 
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outer conductor. The simple theory does not predict the correct stub 
length because the fields and currents in the region of the junction are 
badly distorted, and the region within which such distortions exist is an 
appreciable fraction of a wavelength. The approximate correlation 
between the quarter-wave value and the stub length measured from the 
inside surface of the outer conductor of the main line could hardly be 
other than fortuitous, Vjut it is nevertheless a bit of information worth 
remembering. 

In view ot the discussion of the preceding paragraph it might be felt 
that it is rather remarkable that any stub length may be found that 



stub 111 l-in [Tiaxml line. I = thpDi I'tifal 
HiiiiplB stub; II = ihiMiiotii’al binarlbaiid; 
III = pxppiiiiu'ntiil. 


yields perfect match past a T-stub. As a matter of fact, perfect match 
is not achieved by any choice of stub length in tlie right-angle stub 
support to be discussed presently (j^cc Fig. 4-2()). The obvious difference 
between these two types of stub supports is that the straight-through 
T has perfect output-input symmetry with respect to the plane passing 
through the stub perpendicular to the axis of the main line, while there 
is no such plane of symmetry in the right-angle stub. 

It can be shown in a perfectly general way that any circuit that 
possesses this property of symmetry can be adjusted to give a perfect 
match, Avhile those not possessing such symmetry cannot, in general, 
yield perfect match. The methods by which this general proof is given 
are discussed in another volume of this series (see Vol. 8, Chap. 9). 

Throughout the foregoing discussion the stub is assumed to be of 
perfectly conducting metal and hence loss-free. An accurate calculation 
of the loss to be expected from a stub support is extremel}'' difficult 
mathematically, but an estimate may be easily made based on simple 
theory which should be approximately correct. It is likely that the 
actual loss is somewhat higher than this estimate because of additional 
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curr6iits in the junction region that are associated with the fringing 
fields existing there. According to the simple theory the maximum volt¬ 
age amplitude in the stub branch occurs at the junction and is just equal 
to that in the main line, while the maximum current amplitude occurs 
at the short-circuiting plug and is just equal to the current amplitude in 
the main line. The amplitude of the current decreases cnsinusoidally 
from the short-circuiting plug to zero at the junction. Since the con¬ 
ductor losses at any point in a line are proportional to the square of 
the current amplitude at that point, the losses in a quarter-wave stub 
may be shown to be just half that in a quarter wavelength of the main 
line. 

The power-handling capacity of a stub-supported line is, of course, 
less than that of the section between supports, but the magnitude of 
this effect for a simple stub is not well known, either theoretically or 
experimentally. An indication of the magnitude is obtained frt)m experi¬ 
ments on the standard 1-in. coaxial line, which would be expected to 
break down at about 1200 kw pulse power, assuming the critical or 
breakdown field to be 30,000 volts/cm. A short smooth section of such 
a line, held between sections tapering from a larger size line, gave break¬ 
down at about 800 kw, while a section of line supported by the broadband 
stub (to be discussed later in this section) broke down at about fiOO kw. 

Broadband T-stuhs .—The wavelength sensitivity of the simple stub 
support was higher than desirable. The first attempts to circumvent 
this difficulty followed the earlier procedure used in bead supports, 
namely, spacing two such stubs at one-quarter or three-quarters wave¬ 
length apart. By choosing individual stub lengths correct for one 
wavelength and spacing them for cancellation at another, an acceptable 
double-tuned circuit response was achieved.^ 

An ingenious method of compensating for the frequency sensitivity 
of a single stub was proposed by Pound.^ The view of Fig. 4-26 shows 
the structure, and the admittance charts of Fig. 4-28 illustrate the prin¬ 
ciple. The points on the admittance diagrams labeled r, s, and u 
correspond to the same points on Fig. 4-20. Assuming a generator 
to be located at the left of the stub and the output line at the right to 
be matched, the admittance may be traced through the stub assembly 
from right to left. At midband, Fig. 4-28a, the stub length has been 
chosen so that it will introduce no shunting effect at the point and 
the low-impedance section ru is exactly half a wavelength long so that 
its input admittance is equal to its output admittance Ko. Thus the 
stub is perfectly matched at Xo. At a particular wavelength X 2 > Xo, 

' W. P. Mason, "A Band Pass Metallic Support for Coaxial Transmission Lines," 
BTL Report MM-42-160-1, Jan. 3, 1942. 

* Pound, op. cii. 
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the line section ra is less than X 2/4 in length; consequently, the admittance 
at a is capacitive as shown in Fig. 4’28b. But the stub length is also less 
than Xa/4; therefore, it adds a shunt inductance effect to bring the 
admittance to the point t, symmetrically below 5 . The other half tu 
of the broadbanding transformer then transforms this admittance back 



X 2 




Fiu. 4-28.—Admittance diagrams for 
broadband T-etuba. (a) Stub ie equal to 
Xd/4 and adds nothing, (b) Stub is less than 
Xi/4 and adds inductance, (c) Stub is 
greater than Xi/4 and adds capacity. 

manipulation of £q. (33) gives 


to the value of the output ad¬ 
mittance and results in perfect 
match at Xg. At some particular 
wavelength Xi < Xp the conditions 
are as depicted in Fig. 4- 280 . The 
admittance at 5 is now inductive, 
while the stub adds capacitance to 
give the symmetrical admittance 
point t which is then transformed 
by the section tu back to Fp. 

It can be shown by simple 
transmission-line theory that the 
design relations required to 
achieve perfect match at wave¬ 
lengths Xp, Xi, and Xg, are 





Any two of the wavelengths Xp, 
Xi, and Xg may be chosen at will; 
the third and the value of will 
then be determined by Eq. (33) 
and the impedance Zi will be 
determined by Eq. (34). A little 


^ _ 2X1X2 

- xTTT,’ 

Vo = i(»'i + rg), 


p* = tan* 
p* = tan* 


(x, + X,)’ 

(^) 

XKl + •'•/ 


(35a) 

(356) 

(36a) 


( 366 ) 
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On a frequency scale, midband is simply the arithmetic mean of the 
other two values, while on a wavelength scale the relation is more 
complicated.^ 

The theoretically predicted and experimentally observed performances 
of a stub of this type are given in Fig. 4-27. That of a narrow-band 
stub is given for comparison. In Table 4-4 are given the dimensions 
that have been experimentally determined for a n amber of stub supports 
of this type. For a given line size and M'avelength band all dimensions 
except the stub length L arc calculated from the design equations. The 
stub length is made the design variable and is adjusted until the desired 
performance curi^c is obtained. 


Table 44.—Dimensions for Broadband T-httirm (Fig 4*26) 
.Ml iliiiirnsioDs in innhi*.s, wfn’i‘li*Dgths in rpiitiinntrrs 



7 

C‘r)niluclnr.s 

Trajisforiner 

Stub 


Tjiiie size 

^ w 


d. 

d^ ' 

Li 

li'Dgth L 

An 

1 

2 

51 

0.187 

0.437 

0.218 

0.630 

0 516 

3.2 

•5 

8 

48 

0.250 

0.555 

0.283 

1.600 

1.113 

8.1 

5 

46 

0.375 

0.811 

0.425 

1.000 

1.238 

8.1 

7 

A 

46 

0 375 

0 811 

0.425 

1.950 

1.450 

9.9 

7 * 

N 

44 

0 375 

0 785 

0 425 

1.950 

1.450 

9.9 

It 

75 

0 250 

0.875 

0 327 

1.970 

1.311 

10.0 

1i 

.50 

0 500 

1 152 

0 573 

1.600 

1.425 

8.1 

IJ 

.53 

0.025 

1.527 

0.725 

1.950 

1 .750 

9.9 


* Not a Htandaid lino. An early line UHod in Poiind’H oiiKinal di'HiKn. 

t Nut a standard line of the 50-ohm seribH. Data taken from Mirrnwavr TmuHTnisnun Deni^n 
Data, Sperry OyruHcuiH* Co., May 1044, p. .57. 


It is interesting to note the similarity between the response curve of 
Fig. 4-28 and that of a triple-tuned circuit. These stubs have been 
designed to give perfect match at three wavelengths differing by some 
10 per cent. As the wavelengths Xi and \z are chosen closer and closer 
to Xo, p of P^q. (33) becomes larger and larger. In the limit, when 
Xi = Xo = Xz, the coefficient 1/p^ of the linear term of Eq. (34) becomes 
zero. Equation (34) then becomes 

^ This observation is in keeping with the more general principle that the behavior 
of most circuits tends to be more symmetrical when plotted on a linear frequency scale 
than when plotted on a linear wavelength scale. Specific examples of this principle, 
in which perfect symmetry in the plot of VSWR vs. frequency is given by the theory, 
are (a) the half-wave bead and three-quarter-wave beads of Sec. 4-3, (b) the simple 
T-stub of this section, and (c) the complete broadband stub assembly being discussed 
here. Usually, any simple device, matched at a frequency and involving only 
elements whose electrical angles are some multiple n, either even or odd, of ir/2 at 
midband, will pnissess this symmetry. These observations constitute a rather strong 
argument in favor of plotting performance curves in terms of frequency. 
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(I)’+Kiy 

which has the solution 

= 0.8393. (38) 

Zo 

This solution corresponds to the critically coupled triple-tuned circuit 
which is perfectly matched at midband, and at midband only, and which 
has a very flat response curve in the neighborhood of midband. As Zi 
decreases from the value Zq toward the value 0.8393Zo, the performance 
curve starts from that of a simple stub and becomes progressively flatter 
until it reaches critical coupling. Any further decrease in Zi causes 
the overcoupling response curve to appear, and the spread in the wave¬ 
lengths Xi, Xo, X 2 becomes progressively larger as Zi decreases. If 
Zi is decreased too much, rather high mismatch will begin to appear in 
the intervals bet\veen these three wavelengths. For the stubs of Table 
4-4 the VSWR remains well below 1.01 (by calculation) in these inter¬ 
mediate intervals. Incidentally, the wavelengths Xi and X 2 spread 
rapidly as Zi decreases. For Xi = 0.9Xo, one obtains Zi = 0.835Zo, 
which is only one-half of 1 per cent lower than the critically coupled 
value, 0.8392. A variation of another half per cent to Zi = 0.831Zd 
makes Xi = 0.87Xo. 

There is a small phase distortion in the broadband T-stub which 
should be taken into consideration when the application demands high 
precision in this regard. Pound' evaluated this distortion, both theo¬ 
retically and experimentally, for the g-in. line version. The correction 
AL to be applied to the mechanical length of line containing such a stub 
in order to obtain its equivalent electrical length was found to have the 
values given in Table 4-5. 


Table 4 5. —Phase Distortion in Broadband Stub Support of Fig. 4-28 
Klectrical length = mechanical length -\-AL. 

All units arc in centimeters 


X 

8.4 

9.0 

■Di 

11.0 

11.4 

aL 

-0.X5 

-0.08 

mam 

-ho.io 

+0.15 


Right-angle Stubs. —Stub-supported coaxial lines are usually made 
of rigid tubing supported at fairly large intervals, so that the line is not 
easily bent. The necessary changes in direction required of the line are 
accomplished by means of stub angles which are modifications of the 
T-stub previously discussed. It is nearly always possible to lay out the 
transmission-line arrangement in such a way that simple 90° changes 

■ R. V. Pound, "Phase Distortion in Broad Band Stub Supports," RL Report No. 
53-6, Aug. 17, 1942. 
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of the axial direction of the line accomplish the desired interconnections 
between circuits in a straightforward manner. 

The physical arrangement and performance of simple stub angles 
having various stub lengths are given by Fig. 4-29. These performance 
curves, unlike those of the T-stubs discussed earlier, do not present a 
perfect match to the input line at any wavelength. Each curve goes 
through a minimum VSWR at a different wavelength, and the stub 



S 9 10 11 12 

A in cm 
ib) 

Ftg. 4-2!).—Simplp btiih anglp. (a) Dimenhiona. (fi) Perfm inmiri* rurves for a line with 
di = 0.375" and di = 0.785". 

length is plotted against the associated optimum wavelength as Curve 
I of Fig. 4-30b. The stub length L is rather close to the quarter-wave 
value. Curve TI. As the wavelength of best match becomes longer the 
minimum VSWR goes down, as clearly illustrated by l^ig. 4'30o. This 
type of behavior is e.xpected because, as the wavelengths become large 
compared with the line dimensions, junction effects should become of 
decreasing importance. Unfortunately this type of stub angle lacks the 
T-stub property of symmetry that is responsible for attaining perfect 
match. 

In order to obtain a matched stub angle it is necessary to introduce 
an impedance transformer. One such design and its performance curve 
is given in Fig. 4-31. This design is based on Pound’s work,' which gives 
impedance diagrams showing how the broadbanding, evident by com¬ 
parison with the dashed curve representing a theoretical stub, is achieved. 

Soon after this design was completed, the wall thickness of the outer 

» Ibid. 
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conductor of the ^-in. line was changed from 0.045 to 0.032 in., and it 
was assumed that this slight change would not affect the performance 
enough to require a redesign. Later it was found that the stubs being 



Fiii. 4-30. -Minimuni VSWU (fi) iiiui nptiniuiii btui) lengths m lui'hp'H (?0 foi Ntub tiiigieh ot 

Fig. 4-21). 



Fig. 4-31.—Stub angle mati'hed by undercut transformer (a) Diiiieiisious. (b) Pei- 

formance curve. 


made according to this design but using the thinner tubing gave a VSWR 
of about 1.10 at wavelength of 10.7 cm. It does not seem likely that 
the small change in wall thickness rould have caused such a large mis¬ 
match to appear, but no other source for the error has appeared. 
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In some applications, the length of the side branch (over two inches 
to the end of the transformer section) is objectionable. For this reason, 
as well as that of the unexplained mismatch previously mentioned, 
alternative stub angles are preferred. One alternative is that of using 
the simple sleeve transformer of Fig. 4-320. The sleeve transformer is 



Stub angle* matL'hed by slaovB traiisfi)i'nic‘i'. (ti) Design. (^) Porfunnnni' 





I'lu. 4-33.—Univpr.sal ntub. (a) Diinpiisioii.s. (fi) Perforinanr-e eurvus tor i-in. stub for 
Xd = It) t*in. Curve 1, straight T-atub; Curve II, .stub angle. 

fairly short, leading to an extremely compact stub. Since the response 
curves (see Fig. 4-326) are about like those of a theoretical stub, this 
design is not to be recommended for bands of width greater than about 
6 to 8 per cent. This design was evolved especially for operation at a 
wavelength of 9.1 cm, where none of the other stub angles was well 
matched. It was later discovered that a simple change of stub length 
gave fair results at other wavelengths. 

Universal Stvhs .—A stub which may serve either as a straight-through 
T-stub or as a stub angle, depending on the way in which the parts are 
assembled, is shown in Fig. 4'33a. When the short-circuiting plug is 
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a^ssembled as shown in solid lines at position P, a stub angle results. 
Ordinary coaxial-line connectors are then attached to the left and top 
branches for connection to other sections of line. If the plug is assembled 
at position F' (shown in phantom) and a standard connector is attached 
to the right-hand branch line, a straight-through T-stub results. The 
dimensions for three such stubs are given in Table 4-6. The performance 
curves for the universal stub in the ^-in. line size are given in Fig. 4-33^^ 
and the dimensions are those given in Table 4 0. It was found necessary 
to increase the original value of Li by 0.070 in. in order to obtain the 
result of Curve I. It may be that some modification of L 2 would improve 
the stub-angle performance of Curve II. 

Table 4-6.— Dimensions for Universal Stubs of Fig. 4-33 
All dimensions in inches, wavelengths in centimeters 


Line 

size 

z. 


! 

d, 

dti 

d. 

Li 

L2 

L3 

L, 

\d 

i- 

48 

0.250 

0.555 

0.283 

0.294 

1.181 

1.050 

1.9.50 

1.100 

9.9 

\ 

46 

0.375 

0.811 

0.425 

0.445 

1.323 

1.091 

1.950 

1.141 

9.9 

It 

75 

0.250 

0.875 

0.327 

0.342 

1 .410 

1.100 

1.970 

1.310 

10.0 


* DeBiRnt?d by Polytochriio Institute of Brooklyn; lluport 11-25-43, Oonlisiut OEMHr-335, 

July 1, 1943. 

t Not a siandardl line of tho 50-olim scries. Data taken fioiii Muruwaw Traj\Kmxs8ion Dvai^n Data, 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., May 1944, p. 5B. 

MisovManeous Stubs .—A number of other types of stub have been 
proposed to fulfill special requirements. A few of these are illustrated 
in Fig. 4-34. Figure 4-34a is a modification of the broadband T-stub 
which has the advantages of greater rigidity and of mechanical balance. 
It is especially well suited to applications in which it is required to 
support a section of coaxial line wliich is rotating at liigh speed about 
its axis. 

The stub of Fig. 4-34& is a special type of stub angle in which symmetry 
between input and output halves has been introduced. It was pointed 
out in the discussion of ordinary T-stubs and stub angles that it is usually 
possible to obtain an impedance match with simple symmetrical circuits 
(for example, simple stub angle). It was indicated in Fig. 4-22 that this 
effect becomes more pronounced as the wavelength becomes shorter, 
and extremely poor conditions can be expected to arise as the wavelength 
approaches that corresponding to the cutoff of the second coaxial mode. 
The stub of Fig. 4-346 was designed for the largest line usable in the 10-cm 
band, and it was very satisfactory, whereas attempts to make a stub 
angle of the usual type had proved most unsatisfactory. The enlarge¬ 
ments of the center conductor are not needed for matching but serve 
rather as broadbanding transformers. 
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Diagram 4'34c illustrates the use of a smaller coaxial line within 
the center conductor of the standard i-in. line, the |-in. tube being 
common to both lines. In the diagram the outer line is supported by a 
broadband T-stub, while the smaller line is a simple narrowband stub 
matched for a wavelength of 9.1 cm. 
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(c) {d) 

Fig. 4-34.—Miscellaneous stubs, (n) Cross stub support in standard |-in. lino 
(Xo = 10 cm), (b) Cross stub angle in standard l|-in. line (Xd = 9.9 cm), (c) Stub within 
a slub in standard i-in. lino (inner .stub for X = 9.1 cm), (d) Internal stubs in a large line 
(dimpiisions cniiipaiable to X). 




A simple stub of the type shown in Fig. 4-34d might be expected to 
present an almost complete short-circuiting effect to the line. For 
wavelengths that are long compared with the line dimensions this is 
indeed the case, but for lines that are almost large enough to propagate 
the second coaxial mode the mismatch due to such a stub is surprisingly 
small. It was found that a single f-in. rod used in this manner to 
support the f-in. center conductor of the If-in. line gave a VSWR of 
about 1.2 at 9.1 cm, increasing linearly with wavelength to a value of 
2 at about 10.7 cm. A spaced pair showed some promise (r < 1.10 
from X = 9.0 to 9.5 cm), but the problem was not pursued further as 
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there seemed little prospect of a good broadband performance in the 
10- to 11-cm wavelength region for which a stub was desired. 

It may be that the approach of the wavelength toward propagation 
of the second coaxial mode is the essential factor in giving a low VSWR, 
but it is also possible that the fact that the stub length approaches the 
quarter-wave value at about the same time is the more important. If 
the latter explanation is the true one, a better performance would be 
expected from higher-impedance lines, since the radial distance between 
outer and inner conductors is greater for a high-impedance line than for a 



low-impedance line having the same cutoff wavelength for the sei-ond 
mode. 

In addition, various “trick” shapes may be tried for support Milk¬ 
ing the supporting rod of smaller diameter may be beneficial. It has 
been reported that the Haytheon Laboratories have had success with 
shapes that introduce a “capacity-loading” effect, Avhile the Sperry 
Tjaboratories have found a thin wafer-like structure with a spiral effect 
to be extremely handy as a completely internal metallic support. 

The chief limitation of the stub shown in Fig. 4-34d and the other 
types of internal stub mentioned seems to be in their power-handling 
capacity. Experimental results are not known to the author, but it 
does not seem likely that any of these supports would be applicable 
where high peak powers are transmitted. 

4-6. Coaxial Impedance Transformers. —Four simple types of coaxial¬ 
line transformers are illustrated in Fig. 4-35. For a general discussion 
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of the principles underlying the use of transformers in impedance¬ 
matching the reader is referred to Sec. 215 and to Slater.^ There are 
of course other ways of changing the characteristic impedance of a coaxial 
line, including combinations of those showm, and any such arrangement 
may be used as a transformer. Those aho^vn include the more important 
ones, however. 

The most commonly used type is that of Fig. 4',35a. It is shown as a 
sleeve to be slipped over the center 
conductor, in which form it is very 
convenient to use as a trial trans¬ 
former. A narrow longitudinal slot 
may be sawed the full length of the 
sleeve in order to permit sliding it 
along the line. After the proper size 
and position of the trial transformer 
sleeve have been found, it is advisable 
to make a confirming measurement 
with the sleeve soldered in place 
because of the possibility of faulty 
contacts between sleeve and center 
conductor. In manufacturing prac¬ 
tice the transformer may be a sol¬ 
dered sleeve or it may be formed by 
machining the center conductor and 
fransft)rmer from a solid rod of larger diameter. Machining is usually 
more practical for short sections and the sleeve technique is preferred for 
longer lengths. 

The characteristic impedance of the transformers shown may be 
calculated from the usual formula 

» 138.2, h 

^0 — —TP logic (39) 

t)r read from Fig. 4-36. The radii b and a and the relative dielectric 
constant ke are, of course, those in the transformer section. It is evident 
that the characteristic impedance may be decreased compared with 
that of the main line (1) by increasing a (Fig. 4'35a), (2) by decreasing 
b (Fig. 4-35c), or (3) by increasing k^ (Fig. 4-35d). The impedance may be 
increased (1) by decreasing a (Fig. 4-356), (2) by increasing 6 (not shown, 
because it is little used), or (c) by decreasing k^ (a possibility only if the 
main line is dielectric-filled). Various combinations of these six alterna¬ 
tives are possible, and the resulting characteristic impedance may be 
calculated by Eq. (39) or read from Fig. 4-36. 

’ J. C. Slater, Microtvavr Trnnsjnisaion, McGraw-Hill, New Ynrk, 1942, pp. 55-63. 
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Of the transformers shown in Fig. 4-35, only that of Fig. 4-35rf is 
free from distortions in the electric and magnetic fields at the junction 
between main line and transformer. It was mentioned in Sec. 2-12 
that a change in diameter of either or both conductors of a coaxial 
line sets up fringing fields which introduce a shunt-capacity effect, as 
indicated by the equivalent circuit of Fig. 2-41. More will be said 
about this effect in the following section. It is well to point out at this 
time that this shunting effect must be taken into consideration if extreme 
precision is required in the use of matching transformers. Fortunately, 
the two shunt capacitances are spaced a quarter wavelength apart and 
as a result tend to cancel each other to a certain extent. 

As an illustration of the magnitude of the error introduced by neglect¬ 
ing the discontinuity capacitances, a typical numerical example should 
be considered. At a wavelength of 10 cm in the standard g-in. OD 
coaxial line, a sleeve transformer i.s to be used (Fig. 4-35a) to match 
out a VSWR of 2.50. On the basis of simple theory, this retpiires a 
transformer of characteristic impedance Zo/l.O and of length 2.50 cm 
placed with its output end at a voltage-minimum point. The susceptance 
that may be calculated' at each end of the transformer amounts to 0.04 Fd, 
and experimental values are in good agreement. If the transformer is 
plac.ed with its output end exactly at the voltage minimum, the resulting 
V^SWR will be about 1.025 rather than 1.000 as expected from simple 
theory. The input admittance is slightly capacitive and is almost 
iilentical with that which would be predicted by simple theory for a 
fransformer placed 0.004X (0.01 fi in.) too close to the generator. As 
one might infer from the last observation, almost perfect match may be 
achieved ))y displacing the transformer an equal distance toward the 
load. 

4-6. Coaxial-line Discontinuities.—Several references (Secs. 2-12, 
2.15, 4.3, 4.5) have already been made to the existence of an cqiiivalent 
shunt capacity at the point where either conductor (or both) of a coaxial 
line undergoes an abrupt change of diameter. The purpose of this 
section is to present a very brief qualitative explanation of this effect 
and to give a few useful curves and illustrative examples. Thorough 
theoretical treatments^ and numerical results’* exist in the literature, and 
the reader is referred to them if additional material is desired. 

‘ J. II. Whinnery and H. W. Jamieson, “Coaxial-line* Discoiitijiuilie.s/' Pjoc. 
I.R.E.^ 32, 695-709 [November 1944); also Sec. 4-6 of this volume. 

* Vol. 10, Radiation Laboratory Series; J. II. Whinnery and H. AV. Jamieson, 
" Mquivalent Circuits for Discontinuities in Transmission Lines,” Proc. I.R.E., 32, 
98-115 (February 1944). 

^ J. II. Whinnery, H. W. Jamieson, and Theo Eloise Robbins, oaxial-Line 
Discontinuities,” Proc. I.R.E., 32, 695-709 (November 1944). 
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The field structure in the neighborhood of a step discontinuity is of 
the form shown in Fig. 4-37a. All field lines end normal to the metallic 
boundary since no tangential component of E may exist there. The 
principal- or lowest-mode field is purely radial; consequently it is obvious 
that there are some longitudinal components of field present which do 
not belong to this mode. The longitudinal components may be thought 
of as belonging to higher mode ^/-waves (those modes with longitudinal 
component of E but not of H, also called ’M-waves”). If the dimen¬ 

sions of either (or both) of the 
lines are large enough to propa¬ 
gate any of these higher mode E~ 
waves, a part of the power incident 
on the discontinuity will be trans¬ 
formed into such JE'-mode waves 
traveling away from the discontin¬ 
uity in the large line (or lines). 

Usually this is undesirable, and in 
order to avoid transfer of power 
into higher-mode waves of both E 
and H types the dimensions of 
lines actually used are limited so 
that only the lowest mode maybe 
propagated. 

It is shoAvn in the theoretical 
references that the efTect of the 
discontinuity is exactly repre¬ 
sented by an equivalent circuit 
of the type given in Fig. 4-37c pro¬ 
vided the lines are both capable of 
propagating only the lowest mode. 

This equivalent circuit is valid 
only for impedance measurements made at a distance from the discontin¬ 
uity which is large enough to ensure that the higher order fields have been 
attenuated to negligible values. It assumes also that no other discontin¬ 
uity occurs close enough to couple to these higher order fields. This con¬ 
sideration is sometimes termed the '‘proximity effect,” and methods of 
treating it are given in the references. Usually, the proximity effect low¬ 
ers the capacity of each discontinuity by an amount depending on the phys¬ 
ical arrangements of the discontinuities and on their separation. If two 
discontinuities are separated by a distance greater than the separation 
between inner and outer conductors of the line between them, little 
interaction results, and the reduction in individual capaciiaiuTs is 
negligible. For certain arrangements, namely those for which the fields 
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between the discontinuities are relatively undistorted (as in line A of Fig. 
4-37a), much closer separations may be tolerated. 

Four common types of step discontinuity are given in Fig. 4*38. 
By using the formulas given in the legend, in conjunction with the curve 



(0 C3-2;rr, Cj (a),a-o,/fc, ^d) r = ^^(SeB tert) 

Total capacity is Cc‘*C 2 +C 3 

Fm 4 3H. “Examples of rMiaxial-line step liisrontinuities {C'd fiom Fig 4'39) 


of P^ig. 4-39, a good estimate of the junction capacity may be made 
The equivalent circuits are all of the type given in Fig. 4-37c, where 


Yd = 


(40) 


and Z()A and Zqb are the ordinary characteristic impedances of the 
coaxial lines .4 and B. 

Figure 4*39 is taken from Whinnery and Jamieson {loc. cit.) and 
applies exactly only for step discontinuities in parallel-plane transmission 
lines. It gives accurately the capacity per unit width caused by a step in 
such a line; when this value is midtiplied by the appropriate circumference 
(2irri or 27rr2 as indicated in the legend of Fig. 4-38), a good approxima¬ 
tion to the discontinuity capacity in a coaxial line of the same step 
ratio a is obtained. It may be noted that the appropriate radius is 
that common to lines A and B. The error involved in the approxi¬ 
mation depends, for a given step ratio, on the diameter ratio of the 
coaxial conductors. If the largest diameter ratio of either line is below 
five, the approximation is good to within better than 20 per cent for all 
values of a plotted. Greater accuracy may be obtained by study of 
the references cited above. 
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The appearance of the dielectric constant kn in the formulas of Fig. 
4 38 requires further explanation. Referring to Fig. 4-37a it will be 
noticed that the field in line A is relatively undistorted; therefore the 
value of the dielectric constant in line A should have little effect on 
the higher mode fields. It is the dielectric constant in line R, where the 
principal distortions of field occur, that has the major influence on the 
higher-mode fields and hence on the discontinuity capacity. The values 
of Cj from Fig. 4-39 are based on 
air dielectric and thus must be 
multiplied by the appropriate die¬ 
lectric constant to obtain the ac¬ 
tual capacity. In all cases except 
Tg of Fig. 4-38, the major field dis¬ 
tortions occur in line B. 

In the case of the double step - 
of Fig. 4-38c, the total junction ca¬ 
pacity is well approximated by - 
considering it to be composed of 
the two capacitances C 2 and Cg ^ 
added in parallel. To justify this i 
statement, the outer conductor ! 
can be visualized as displaced ; 
slightly to the right creating an | 
intermediate section of line of i 
outer radius 7’i and inner radius rz. 

In this intermediate section the 
liclds are relatively free of dis- 
tortion; hence, there is little 
interaction between the t^vo dis¬ 
continuities and their capacities 
may be calculated separately. In 

view of the remarks of the preced- t 4 Mi - Appruxiniati; riispontiniiUv r-a- 
, , . paiMlaiifc fru piiaxial Http's 

ing paragraph, the dielectric con¬ 
stant k,A is appropriate to the capacity Cg, while is used in calculating 
C 2 As the outer conductor is brought back to the position indicated in 
the figure these two capacities remain essentially separate, but their shunt¬ 
ing actions become located at the same point in the line. 

The situation existing in Fig. 4-38cf is more complicated, since the 
fringing fields caused by the two steps are intimately associated. An 
approximate method of treating the problem, due to Whinnery, gives 
results which agree fairly well with experiment. An intermediate 
cylindrical sheet of radius ri = rz (properly chosen) could be inserted as 
indicated in the figure and the junction capacitances Ci and Cz of the 
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intemEl sud ext6niB<l lines that are formed by the methods outlined in 
connection with Figs. 4'38a and h could be calculated. These junction 
ca^pacitances are treated first by placing them in series with each other and 
then by connecting the combination across the line. 

The value of ri = r 2 is chosen as that value which makes the total 
capacitance Cd a maximum. Being at a maximum, the value of Ca is not 
very sensitive to slight variations of ri = r 2 from the correct value. 



(o) 
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til., 4 40. Some (^xpL'iiineiitiil rpsults nii roaxial steps (a) Dimpnfaioiis (f>) ronripaiisrjii 
bpt^vpon thpui> uiid px{)Piiinpiit. 


A series of measurements* which provides a check on the validity of 
this procedure is summarized graphically in Fig. 4-10. Unfortunately the 
experimentally measured values of VSWlt are to be trusted to an accuracy 
of only about ±.03; consetiuently it is difficult to ascertain if the dis¬ 
crepancy between theory and experiment is real. At any rate, the 
prediction of theory is certainly close enough to be very useful in many 
applications. 

WAVEGUIDES 

By Richaud M. Walker 


4-7. Factors Governing Choice of Dimensions. —The choice of dimen¬ 
sions for a waveguide to be operated at a given wavelength involves the 
following considerations: (1) mode of operation; (2) cutoff wavelength 
for the operating mode and the next higher mode; (3) attenuation in the 
wall surfaces; and (4) voltage breakdo^\n. Waveguide dimensions are 
usually selected so that only the lowest or fundamental mode can be 
propagated at the desired wavelength. With such a choice of dimensions, 
propagation of a higher mode excited by components in the system is 
rapidly attenuated and the impedance of the system is not changed 
appreciably. Therefore, the design of components that may excite a 
* B. P. Waahbiinip, "Coaxial-Line Step Disfoiitinuity Admittances," RL Group 
Report No. 53, July 25, 1945. 
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higher mode, such as couplings, rotating joints, switches, transitions, and 
so forth, is simplified. This choice of dimensions also makes it possible 
to use matching elements such as capacitive and inductive irises and the 
resonant ring which excite higher modes in the waveguide. Two com¬ 
ponents or elements in the transmission line which excite a higher mode 
may form a resonant cavity, the Q of which is determined by the distance 
between them. Since the attenuation is high for the higher modes, the 
cavity Q can be made very low by moving the components far enough 
apart (see Sec. 2*3 for attenuation formulas). An exception to this con¬ 
sideration is made in some cases such as the circular-pipe section of a 
waveguide rotar}'' joint discussed in Sec. 7-3 where the 7M/oi-mode is 
essential for the rotary-j oint operation. The T’/i’i i-mode that may also be 
propagated in the circular waveguide is suppressed by resonant rings and 
by special design to prevent its excitation. 

Usually, waveguide transmission systems are similar to high-pass 
filters in that, for a given choice of inside dimensions, all wavelengths 
below the cutoff wavelength Xc may be propagated. However, where 
propagation is limited to one mode, the pass band has a lower Avaveleiigth 
limit, determined by the cutoff wavelength for ihe second waveguide 
mode. The cutoff wavelengths for any mode may be (‘alculated from the 
inside dimensions of the waveguide. Formulas for calculating the cutoff 
wavelengths of rectangular and circular waveguides in the fundamental 
and higher modes are given in Sec. 2T0. 

So far the pass band has been discussed for a waveguide with given 
internal dimensions. This pass band is fairly wide compared with the 
operating wavelength band of a radar system. Since the waveguide- 
attenuation and voltage-breakdown characteristics change considerably 
over the pass band, a portion of the pass band that gives the best over-all 
operating characteristic may be selected. Figure 4-41 shows the varia¬ 
tion of attenuation over the pass band for rectangular waveguide oper¬ 
ating in the TEio-mode. The curve was calculated from the equation' 



where is the conductor loss, a and h the wide and narrow inside dimen¬ 
sions, respectively, in inches, and Xo and Xc the free-space and cutoff 
wavelengths, respectively. In Fig. 4-41 acO^^ is plotted against \o/K for 
three ratios of a/b —2.12, 2.25, and 2.47. For convenience, the dimen¬ 
sion a for Fig. 4-41 is in inches. 

^ Microwave Transmission Design Data, Sperry Gyroscope Co., May 1944, p. 77. 
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Viu. 4-41 . — VariatinnH uf uttenuatiuii with Xd/V in rectangular copper waveguide; a is in 
inrheH; rv, is ronrluctor loss in derihelh per foot. 
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The maximum power that can be carried by a rectangular waveguide 
operating in the TEiQ-mode with a > & is given by the equation' 

£-6.63X10-1,(0 («) 

If a and h are in meters, and the electric field strength E is in volts per 
meter, the power is in watts. Since 


P 

Ei^ 



(43) 


Figure 4 42 shows the variation of P/abA'L, 'vith cliangps in X/Xr over 
the pass band. 


Tablp: 4-7.— Some Waveguiue Cdnstants 


Guide size 

Wall, 

Wave- 

P ^ J^iwer, * 

Iajss, t 

Wave- 

OD, ill. 

ill. 

length, 

i’2 Mw 

dl)/ni 

length} 


nil 

1 

■•'iiinm 

(I'Dpper) 

band, eiii 


A. an pillar (77i^i)-Minin) 


3X1.5 

0 OSO 1 

10.0 

11 .7 X 10 =» 

10 5 ^ 

0.0199 

7.3-13.0 

2 75 X 0.375(ID) 

0.049 

10.0 

3.08 

2.77 

0.0575 

7.0-12 6 

2 X 1 

0.0G4 

6.5 

5.39 

4.86 

0.0310 

4.8-8.5 

1 5 X 0.75 

0.004 

5.0 

2.54 

2.29 

0.0633 

3.6-6.3 

1.25 X 0.625 

0.064 

3.2 

1.97 

1.77 

0.0725 

2.9-5.1 

1.0 X 0.5 

0.050 

3.2 

1.10 

0.99 

0.117 

2.3-4.1 

0 5 X 0.25 

0.040 

1.25 

0.248 

0.223 

0.346 

1.07-1.9 


13. Jtnund (7’.fi^ii-Mndn) 




3 ID 


10.0 

18.4 X 10-> 

16.6 

0.0140 

10.0-11.7 

1 OD 

0.032 

3.2 

17.3 

1..57 

0.0847 

3.18-3.64 


* Calculated valuen aaeumiiiK 30,000 voUh/ciu. 
t Calculated values for cupper. 

} Baaed on nmximuni wavelength 10 below cutoff lor loweat niode and miiiimum wavelength 1 % 
above that allowing propagaliuii of another waveguide mode. At 10 % below cutoff, the attenuation 
ifl roughly twice, and breakdown power roughly half, that fur the nhort-wave limit. Both become very 
rapidly worse as cutoff is approached. 

As the cutoff Avavelength is approached, the attenuation of a wave¬ 
guide increases rapidly and the breakdown power decreases rapidly. 
Therefore, the entire pass band as described above is not used. The use 
of a range from about 1 per cent above the cutoff wavelength for the 
second mode to 10 per cent below cutoff for the lowest mode is considered 
good practice. For narrow-band systems, it is advisable to operate 
» p. 73. 
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near the renter of this wavelength range. At 10 per cent below cutoff for 
the dominant or TiE'io-mode, the attenuation is roughly twice, and the 
breakdown power roughly half, that for the short wavelength limit. 

The more important characteristics of several commonly used wave¬ 
guides are presented in Table 4-7. 

WAVEGUIDE COUPLINGS 

Two general classes of couplings are used for connecting waveguide 
sections: (1) the contact coupling, and (2) the choke-flange coupling. 
The losses and reflections from a contact joint between two sections of 
tubing are negligible if care is taken to have the sections line up and make 
good contact across the entire surface. It is considered good design 
practice to use the more complicated ^‘choke-flange'' coupling in service 
applications instead of the contact coupling because clean, flat, parallel 
surfaces are hard to achieve and maintain. 

4-B. Contact Couplings.—The contact coupling is usually made of 
flat flanges which are soldered to the ends of the tubing and bolted 
together as shown in Fig. 1-43. A joint of this type is often used in 
experimental impedance-measuring equipment where extreme accuracy 
is desired. This assembly is usually made by inserting into the line at the 
junction a plunger carefully machinoLl to 

make a slip fit in the tubing. After the YTy/ yTX 

bolts are tightened, the plunger is pulled 
out of either end. Each time the coup¬ 
ling is assembled the mating surfaces are 
usually cleaned to remove corrosion and 
thereby ensure good contact. By mov¬ 
ing one flange back a few mils from the 

I . XI- 1 ■ IT- 11^ Iiu. r [mUuH cmiDliiiK. 

end ot the tubing as shown in i^ig. 4-43, 

a greater pressure may be applied to make good contact over the entire 
surface. This procedure reduces the mechanical strength of the joint; 
therefore, the line should have additional support. Reflections from such 
a coupling can be kept consistently below 1.01 in VSWR by use of this 
procedure. Tests have shown that a coupling of this type, when carefully 
made, is better than the average soldered guide-to-guide joint. The 
contact coupling is not frequency-sensitive. 

4-9. Circular-groove Choke-flange Couplings.—Choke-flange coup¬ 
lings consist essentially of a series-branching transmission line whose 
length is one-half wavelength, thus presenting zero series impedance to the 
main line. The important feature of such a coupling is that it is broken 
at a low-current point B (Fig. 4*44) in the branch line; thus contact 
troubles are minimized. It is common practice to make the outer 
quarter-wavelength section in the form of a circular groove. The depth 
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d of this groove is chosen a quarter wavelength in order that the minimum- 
current point will occur at the contact between the choke and flange. 

For the rectangular-waveguide coupling, the outer groove may be con¬ 
sidered as a low-impedance coaxial line excited principally in the second 
T^io-mode as in Fig. 4-44a. Figure 4*44 illustrates standard choke¬ 
coupling designs for rectangular waveguide operating in the fundamental 


Y 



Fig. 4-44.—Continuous pirrular-Kioove rhoke (‘DupUiiR. (a) Rertanpilar-wavpguidi* 
['oupling, 7'£iii-iii[)de. (h) and (c) C'ii rulai-waveguidn rnupliiiK.Sp TAfm-modc. 

TEiQ-mode and for circular waveguide operating in the TAfni-mode. 
From the symmetry of fields and currents about the vertical line 1^1’ and 
the equal but opposite (mirrored) symmetry about the horizontal line XX, 
it is obvious that the excitation of the choke section must be such that it 
will excite only coaxial modes of similar symmetry. Hence, the TZ^zn- 
mode would not be excited under normal conditions. If the choke and 
flange are not lined up perfectly, the TEzo-mode will be excited to some 
extent. It is quite likely that a good deal of excitation of the T’^ao-mode 
is normally present. The currents flowing in the waveguide do not tend 
to excite the side portions of the circular groove (that is, the portions of 
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the groove adjacent to the narroAv sides of the waveguide). This fact 
seems to indicate that the fields in the circular groove cannot be ade¬ 
quately described by the TElo-modc alone but that a fairly large T.^w-term 
plus smaller amounts of higher TE-m.odes are required. 

Since the currents in the side walls of the waveguide have no longi¬ 
tudinal component, it is not necessary to provide any choke action along 
the narrow sides of the waveguide. Therefore, the circular groove may 
be filled up with metal or not cut at all in this region as indicated in Fig. 




Fig. 4-45.— DiHroiitinuuus riirului-Riouvi* rhuke Luupling. 


4-45. This procedure is desirable when misalignment between the choke 
and flange is contemplated as in motional joints (see Sec. 5-20). Hy this 
procedure the choke is broken up into two separate portions, one excited 
by the currents in the top wall and the other by the currents in the lower 
w^all of the waveguide. The two portions may now be considered as 
separate waveguides. Moreover, the currents in the broad walls of the 
waveguide, being sinusoidal in their transverse variation, tend to excite 
the TEu-mode in a fairly pure manner. 

A coupling of this type is difficult to manufacture; therefore, the 
circular-groove type has been used for rigid-waveguide couplings. The 
cutoff wavelengths for the TT^-modcs are given with very good accuracy^ 
for these low-impedance coaxial lines, by the approximate equation 


K = 


average circumference 

-, 

n 


(44) 


where n is the order of the mode (T^„d). By use of the usual equation 
relating guide wavelength to free-space and cutoff wavelengths, the depth 
of groove d in Fig. 4-440 can be calculated; a quarter guide-wavelength 
depth is required. Since the TEio-mode is the one chiefly excited, 
the groove is made a quarter wavelength deep for this mode. The 
average circumference of the groove is such that the TEa^-inode will 
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not propagate at the longer wavelengths for which the choke is designed. 
At the shorter wavelengths, the depth is a very small fraction of a quarter 
wavelength for the r^ao-mode. 

In the choke coupling for circular waveguide operating in the 
Til/oi-mode, Fig. 4-446, the coaxial groove is excited uniformly over the 
circumference in the fundamental coaxial mode (assuming perfect align¬ 
ment). Therefore, the wavelength in this section is equal to the free- 
space wavelength. The groove depth must be adjusted to balance 
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*j^=diameler at voltage node in fractions of a wavelength 

Fiu. 4-46.—VnltaRp anil iMiinMit nrnlps in a i arlial-ti ansmissiuii Imp; n non psponrls tn a 
voltagD iinrlp; roi I'pspniiclb In a run put nodp; for 7i = 1, l‘> liniliii’al wavp. 

junction effects, which makes it deeper than X/4. An experimental 
method for determining the proper groove depth is described later in this 
section. 

To determine the average circumference in a circular-choke groove 
that is cut in such a way that the point B on diameter D is at a current 
minimum position and also a quarter wavelength from point A, the section 
of line between A and B must be considered. This section of line between 
the main line and the coaxial groove is a radial-transmission line. The 
proper groove diameter D, Fig. 4'44a, is usually determined by empirical 
methods. A method for determining this diameter, proposed by Pierce of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories,^ is to vary the radius ri of a purely radial 

^ J. II. ripri-c*, “Design Propedure for Disk Choke Couplings,'' BTL Report 
MM-44-120-22, Apr. 26, 1944. 
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transmission line until no discontinuity is presented in the main-wave- 
guide line. The width of this radial line should be the same as that used 
in the final choke design {y of Fig. 4-45). From this radius ri, the radius 
Tb of a circle at the antinode or high-impedance point may be found for 
the rectangular-waveguide case from the curves of Fig. 4-40, which is 
reproduced from Pierce’s report. It should he mentioned here that in 
some instances the proper groove diameter will intersect the waveguide. 
If this is so it is impossible to make a simple circular choke which will give 
both a perfect match and very low leakage. Either match or low lejikage 



0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 Z.O 

^‘=diameter at voltage node in fractions of a wavelength 

Ao 


Fig. 4-47. —Voltage and ruiiiMit iindes in a radial-tiansinis'iiDii line; r\ = voltage iindo; 
ra = cuiieiit node; n = 0, cylindru*al wave. 

must be sacrificed. This situation has been encountered in 0.170- by 
0.420-in. ID and H- by n-in. ID waveguides operating at frec-space 
wavelengths of 1.25 cm and 3.3 cm, respectively. The only way to 
preserve both is to go to some other groove shape or to a discontinuous 
circular groove as illustrated in Fig. 4-45. Grooves of other shapes for 
choke couplings are discussed later in Sec. 4-9. For the circular-wave¬ 
guide choke coupling, Fig. 4-47 gives the same relations. 

Having calculated the groove depth for the correct diameter D as 
outlined, it may be desirable to check experimentally to see that this 
depth gives the expected current minimum at the choke-flange contact. 
In the same report. Pierce has proposed one such check. Figure 4-48 
illustrates the Pierce method for determining the correct groove depth. 
The method consists essentially in opening the choke-flange contact and 
inserting at this point a variable-length transmission line short-circuited 
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at its outer diameter. This transmission line may be coaxial or radial as 
shown in Fig. 4-48. With this arrangement, the main line is short- 
circuited a half wavelength beyond the choke opening to give maximum 
excitation of the choke, and the position of the minimum voltage Li is 
found for various lengths of the added line Le. Figure 4-48 shows the 

form of the Li-vs.-Le curves for 
good and bad choke designs. The 
curves show essentially the sharp¬ 
ness of the resonance created when 
the variable-line length is ap¬ 
proximately X/4, since the choke 
depth is also a quarter wavelength. 
Since a gap is created in place of 
the choke-flange contact, the con¬ 
ditions at this junction are not 
quite the same as those in actual 
practice; however, if the gap is 
kept small, this objection is prob¬ 
ably not very serious. 

Where choke-flange couplings 
are to be separated to eliminate 
shock mounting, it is advisable to 
limit the external diameter of the 
coupling so that the outer edge is a 
quarter wavelength from B. In 
this case the open circuit at the 
edge is transformed to a low im¬ 
pedance across the gap at B. This low impedance is in series with a mucli 
tiigher impedance so that leakage is minimized. 

So far no mention has been made of the factors affecting the perform¬ 
ance of such a coupling over a broad band of w^avelcngths. Obviously 
the choke groove cannot be the right depth to give zero current at the 
contact over a broad band. Hence, a certain amount of leakage and 
contact losses will occur on each side of the design wavelength. Simi¬ 
larly, the effective over-all choke length cannot be half a wavelength over 
a broad band; consequently some mismatch will occur at each side of the 
design wavelength. Such effects ma}^ be minimized by making the 
characteristic impedance Z* of the outer groove much larger than that 
of the radial section Zy as shown in Fig. 4-44. The impedance at point 
B in Fig. 4-44 is 

Zb = jZg tan Pij (45) 

w’here 8i = 2Td/X„ and X, is the guide wavelength in the outer groove. 



Fiu. 4-18. Pici'fp iiioihiiii for de.sigii of 
fhnkc* Kronvps. (ri) Couxial-pluiiKi'r mpthoil. 
(^i) WiiMlier method, (c) rnivr.s hIiowiuk 
Kfiod and bad fhiikr.s. 
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Then at point A the impedance Za can be calculated from the usual line- 
theory formula using Zb as the load for the radial line. The impedance 
at point A is then 


^ _ rj Zb " 1 “ jZy tan 

^ j’Zb tan 


(46) 


where Pz is the effective angular length of the radial-line section. The 
relation between effective and actual length of the radial line is not impor¬ 
tant. In this discussion it is assumed that I' and X' are the effective 
values of length and guide wavelength for the radial section; then, 


Pz — 



(47) 


Inserting the value of Zb given by (15) into Eq. (46) and simplifying, 
we have 


7 _ jv tan iSi) + {Zy tan pz) 

Zy - tan tan /9, 


(48) 


In practice, both Pi and P 2 arc very nearly 7 r/ 2 ; hence if Pi is equal to 
7r/2 -|- 61 and P 2 is equal to tt ^2 + Sz, tan Pi and tan Pz are approxi¬ 
mately — l/5i and — I/Sb, respectively. Using these assumptions 


62 + 5 i 

Za - -jZy , (49) 

5,52 - I 

and in practice {Zy/Zx)di52 « 1 ; therefore 



This reactance appears in series A^ifh the line impedance of the main 
waveguide. 

The voltage standing-wave ratio introduced in the main line is 
very nearly 1 — Za/Zo. The important ])oints to be noted from the 
above discussion are these: 


1. The mismatch is directly proportional to Zy/Z^] hence for lowest 
mismatch Zy should be as low as practical (that is, y as small 
as practical). 

2 . If Zx» Zy, the contribution to the mismatch by 5, is negligible 
compared to that by an equal 62 , hence Z* should be made large 
compared to Zy (that is, y). This makes the mismatch more 
sensitive to choke-groove diameter D than to the depth d. In 
general, x is made from two to five times as large as y. 
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4-10. Other Choke Couplings.—Two general types of grooves other 
than circular ones discussed in Sec. 4-8 have been used in the design of 
choke-flange couplings for rectangular waveguide. One is known as 
the British-type choke, Fig. 4-49a, and the other type, the Chu choke, 
is represented by the two chokes shown in Figs. 4*496 and c. Both types 
are similar in operation to the discontinuous circular-groove choke 
couplings in that no choke action is used along the narroAV- waveguide 
Avails. Although both types are quite good electrically, they are very 
difficult to manufacture; therefore they have only been used in special 
applications. 

The British-type choke can be designed quite successfully and easily 
by direct calculations since the guide wavelength is the same as that 
in the main-line waveguide. The path lengths I and d in Fig. 4-49a are 


II 

1 

(51) 

d = ^ - Si 

(52) 


where fii and 5^ are smiill corrections which may be obtained from the 
equivalent circuit analysis of A-planc !Z-junctions (sec \'ol. 10 of this 
series). 

The two types of Chu-cdioke couplings are illustrated in Fig. 4*49. 
Their operation may be analyzed by considering the current flow in the 
half-wavelength cavity resonator shown in Fig. 4*50. The (‘avity-choke 
coupling of Fig. 4 50 is not a good design because the choke-flange contact 
is at a maximum position over the entire perimeter. IToAvever, its opera¬ 
tion is the basis for the design of Chu-choke couplings. Thp cavity 
is excited in the TEurtnodG and, since its width is a, its giiiile Avavelength 
is the same as that in the main waveguide. The solid lines of Fig. 4*506 
show the direction of current flow in the cavity walls. The dotted lines 
shoAV the direction of the magnetic field. When c = a, the cavity has 
several features which are utilized in the design of C"hu-choke couplings. 
(1) The diagonal lines df and eg and the axes and XX are parallel 
to the current flow. (2) The diagonals fall at positions of minimum cur¬ 
rent density. (3) The current flow lines and field lines are symmetrical 
about the diagonals and also about the XX- and D'-axes. 

From the first two features, it is seen that the diagonal lines are ideal 
positions for a choke-flange contact. Choke-flange contact may be 
made along the diagonals in two ways: (a) by removing section A and 
folding the sections B and J5' to join lines go and do to form the variable- 
groove-depth type of coupling shown in Fig. 4-496, and (6) by removing 
sections B and B' and folding section A about the XA"-axis to join 
lines go and do to fo and eo, respectively, thus forming the fold-back 
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type of coupling (Fig. 4 49c). In either case symmetry and continuous 
magnetic fields still exist. 

Sn far only conditions for low leakage at the contact between choke 
and flange have been discussed. For minimum mismatch in the main¬ 
line waveguide, c must be a half-guide wavelength and, since c must 
equal a for the low-leakage conditions outlined above, a must be a half¬ 
guide wavelength. Therefore, the choke may be used only Avhen \g = X, 
or, in terms of free-space wavelength, when Xn = Xp/%/2 = \cf\/2. 
For i- by 1-in. (0.050-in. wall) waveguide, the Chu chokes operate best 
at a free-space wavelength of 3.23 cm. The operation of this type of 
coupling over a wide range of wavelengths should be at least as good as 
the other types if the impedance in the outer groove is made large in 
comparison with the impedance in the section between the choke and 
flange units as discussed in Sec. 4-8 Both designs have been checked 
experimentally and have been found to give satisfactory results; however, 
manufacturing problems prevent further development 


Taulk 4 8—C'in>Ki!.-ri)LPLiNrj Dksiov Di^tails 



CJiiidp 

Army-Navy type 
rhokc flange 

diiTipn- 
aiimn, in 


a 


UG-54/U-53/U 

2 84 

1 34 

U-200/U-214/U 

2 84 

1 34 

UG-40/U-39/U 

0 90 

0 40 

iJG-r,2/u-.^ii/r 

1 125 

0 50 

None 

0 900 

0 40 

UG-117/r-llH/U 

0 420 

0 170 

Nolle 

0 420 

t 

0 170 

None 

0 4B75 

None 

1 187 


Ghnke dimensions, in. 

Fig 

Design 

Band¬ 
width foi 

1 X 1 1/ 

d 

no. 

length, 

Pin 

r = 1 05, 

% 


RpL'languliir-wiivcguiclc rhoke TEirmnd^ 


4 

015 

0 

250 

1 

0 

050 

1 

120 

4 

44 iJ 

10 

7 


±15 

3 

75 

0 

250 

0 

030 

0 

865 

4 

44 fi 

9 

0 


±15 

1 

183 

0 

0B3 

0 

031 

0 

347 

4 

44rj 

3 

20 


± 1) 

1 

332 

0 

063 

0 

031 

0 

347 

4 

44 a 

3 

20 



1 

155 

0 

125 

0 

010* 

0 

3.55* 

4 

44a 

3 

30 

> 

± 6 

0 

501 

0 

029 

0 

008 

0 

137 

4 

}4n 

1 

25 

> 

± 2 

0 

589 

0 

063 

0 

008 

0 

156 

4 

44 ri 

1 

25 

> 

+ 4 


Cirruliir-WHM'giiidp chokes T’Afoi-mode 


0 713I0 050 

0 015 

0 153 

4 445 (1) 

1 25 

> ± 4 

1 479jo 093 

0 030 

0 312 

4 44b (2) 

3 30 

> ± 6 


♦ Dt'sipill'll for f) 11 ■>-111 scji ir<i1 Ion bi’twecn ihnki anil flanpi I'll*! Si*i "i 21) 


4-11. Summary of Choke-coupling Designs.—Choke-flange couplings 
have been standardized by the Army and Navy for several sizes of 
waveguides. The continuous circular-groove type shown in Fig 4-45 
has been favored because it is much easier to make on a large scale. 
Dimensions for choke-coupling designs are tabulated in Table 4-8 with 
the numbers of the figures in this chapter to which they refer so that any 
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of the choke couplings listed can be reproduced. The bandwidth in 
per cent on each side of the design wavelength when the voltage standing- 
wave ratio is below 1.05 is given in the table. 

Corners, Circular Bends, and Tavists 

Waveguide corners and circular bends are similar to elbows in water 
and gas pipe in that they change the direction of energy flow. Twists 
are used to change the polarization. These units are very important 
in the design of compact assembly units. Corners and circular bends 
for rectangular AA^aveguide operating in the TEm-Tnode are made in the 
E- and //-planes. An £’-plane bend or corner is defined as one whose 
axis lies in a plane parallel to the electric field lines The //-plane bend 
or corner is defined as one whose axis lies in a plane parallel to the mag¬ 
netic field lines. So far, in practice, circular waveguide has been used 
only in short lengths such as rotary-joint sections; con'^equently, there 
has been no need for circular-waveguide corners or bends. 

Waveguide corners, circular bends, and twists must be carefully 
designed to avoid impedance mismatch and to prevent voltage break¬ 
down. These design features are discussed in the folloAving sections. 

4'12. Waveguide Comers.—Comers for rectangular Avaveguide are 
made in two types as shoAvn in Fig. 4-51. The characteristics of the 



Pio. 4 51.—Wttveguide foniiMH 


(a) Duublp-niiterfd type, (b) Siugle-miter, uutoff type. 
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double-mitered type may be determined from the mismatch set up by 
a single-mitered corner. The equivalent circuit for an .E-plane single- 
mitered corner and its parameters for 1- by ^-in. waveguide at 3.0, 
3.2, and 3.4 cm are shown^ in Figs. 4-52 and 4-53. The dotted lines are 
the reference planes corresponding to the equivalent circuit and its 
parameters. The same characteristics for an //-plane single-mitered 
junction are shown in Figs. 4-54 and 4*55. These parameters arc plotted 
as a function of wavelength and angle of bend. From these curves 
the mismatch produced by a simple junction may be determined. 



4-52.- S[*ri[*f, rpaclniirc of .siniiili- wmm*- I'i fi-Shuni MLsfpptaiifB of siniplp wave- 
Kuiile i-nini'i.s, guide ponitu, ^-plaiic. 

In the double-miterod corner, two of the single-mitered corners are 
spaced in sucli a way that their reflections cancel each other at the 
desired wavelength. The proper spacing (L in Fig. 4-51) may not be 
calculated from the eipiivalcnt circuit parameters of a single corner since 
higher mode propagation cannot be neglected. It is necessary to deter¬ 
mine L experimentally. 

The mean length L for cancellation of reflections in a double-mitered 
E-plane corner is very nearly a quarter-guide wavelength as shown by 
experimental measurements. Measurements also show that L must be 
larger than a quarter-guide wavelength for //-plane double-mitered 
corners. An experimental design curve for 90° double-mitered //-plane 
Conors in waveguifle IJ by 3 in. OD, 0.080-in. wall, is shown in Fig. 

* The curves of Figs. 4-o2, 4-53, 4-54, and 4-55 were plolled frum measurements 
made at California Institute of Technology, Contract OEMsr-1311, W. H. Piekering, 
Official Investigator. 
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4*56. The mean length L in terms of guide wavelengths is plotted 
against Xo/Xc, where Xo is the free-space wavelength at which the corner 
is to be designed and X^ the cutoff wavelength of the waveguide. This 
curve has been checked experimentally at a few points (Xo/Xc 0.65 to 0.75) 
for other waveguide sizes and found to be accurate within experimental 
errors in measurements. The deviation of L from a quarter-guide Avave- 
length for cancellation of reflections between the two junctions is theo¬ 
retically zero for 0 = 0, and it is small if 0 is small (see Figs. 4-54 and 
4-55). 



0 —^ 0 ^ 


Kiu. 4 -/j 4.— Scrips rpantaiirp of simple wave- Fm. 4-55." Sliunt husi’cplanco of sirnplp 
Kuirte corner, //-phiiiP. waveguide coriiprs, //-plaiiB. 


The mismatch of double-mitered corners over a given band of wave¬ 
lengths depends on the magnitude of the reflection set up at each junc¬ 
tion and the spacing between junctions. Maximum bandwidth for a 
given mismatch is obtained when the spacing between junctions is a 
quarter-guide wavelength plus the correction already discussed. How¬ 
ever, it may be desirable in some instances to make L equal to f or -JXy. 
Since the reflection from each junction in a 90° double-mitered corner 
varies with wavelength, the bandAvidth also varies with wavelength. 
This variation is shoAvn for the H Avaveguide by 3 in. OD, 0.080-in. 
Avail, in Fig. 4-57 which Avas determined experimentally. The band- 
Avidth was taken as the wavelength band in per cent over which the 
voltage standing-wave ratio Avas beloAv 1.06. This curve can also be 
applied to other waveguide sizes. This type of mitered comer will 
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stand as much power before arcing as the waveguide itself if the joints 
are properly soldered. 

The cutoff type of mitered comer has not been used widely since the 
double-mitered corner was conceived, because it is more difficult to fabri- 



^oAc(At midband) 

Fiq. 4'57.—Bandwidth curve for doublD-mitered i7-plane corners. 


cate; the dimension C in Fig. 4-51 is critical; and it arcs over at much 
lower power levels than the waveguide. Arc-over problems are particu¬ 
larly bad in the £^-plane cutoff corners because the effective guide height 
b is decreased. No theoretical analysis has been worked out for the cutoff 
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type of mitered Corners. Empirical curves for the design of such corners 
are shown in Figs. 4-58 and 4-59. In these curves the percentage ampli¬ 


tude reflection is plotted as a func¬ 
tion of c/do for five angles. Data 
for these curves were taken from 
British measurements using wave¬ 
guide 7 cm by 3.25 cm ID at 10.84 
cm. The reflection coefficient is 
defined as the ratio of the ampli¬ 
tude of the reflected wave to that 
of the incident wave. The reflec¬ 
tion coefficient has been arbitrarily 
plotted in such a way that it goes 
through zero and changes its sign, 
thereby avoiding cusps that would 
occur if only positive values were 
employed. From both figures, it 
is evident that, at any bend angle, 
a de'sign is possible which essenti¬ 
ally allows perfect transmission 
around the corner. Evidently 



the £’-bend is more sfilisfactory in the sense that the curves are flatter 


and hence the dimension c is not so critical. 



0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 
c/do 

Fio. 4-59.—Reflection from E-plane cutoil 
corners. 


4>13. Waveguide Bends and 
Twists.—A circular bend in wave¬ 
guide may be considered as a sec¬ 
tion of line with a characteristic 
impedance differing from that in 
the straight waveguide by an 
amount depending on the angle of 
the bend, its radius, and the me¬ 
chanical tolerances of its cross 
section. If the bend is uniform, 
it acts as a transformer, setting 
up reflections at each end, both of 
which are equal in magnitude. 
The transformation is from a 
higher to a lower impedance at one 
end and from the lower back 
to the higher at the other, or 
vice versa. Therefore, the bend 


should be any number of half wavelengths long, measured along its 


axis for cancellation of reflections. These reflections increase as 
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the radius of curvature of the bend is decreased. The gtdde wave¬ 
length in the bend is almost equal to that in straight waveguide for 
smooth undistorted bends. Two alternatives are presented in design¬ 
ing circular bends for wide wavelength ranges: (1) the radius of curvature 
may be made very large so that the reflections from each end are negligi¬ 
ble; or (2) the radius may be made very short (X(,/2) so that the deviation 
of the bend length from \„/2 is small over a wide range of wavelengths. 
Both methods have been used successfully in practice; however, the 

short radius is preferred because of space 
and weight limitations. 

Figure 4-60 illustrates the E- and H- 
plane circular bends in rectangular wave¬ 
guide. These bends may be made by 
filling a straight section of waveguide 
with cerrobend or Wood’s metal and 
bending the section by a machine or 
press, by the electroforming process dis¬ 
cussed in Sec. 3-2, or by machining. 
After bending in the first method, the 
filler is melted out. The bending method 
is the most economical and is adequate 
for bends of large radius. For bends of 
small radius, the bending process pro¬ 
duces exccvssive distortion in the wave¬ 
guide walls which causes impedance 
mismatch. The electroforming process 
is recommended for bends of short radius. 
The machining process is applicable to 
any size. The bend is turned on a 
lathe in the form of two U-shaped cir¬ 
cular troughs in such a way that the seam 
is in the center of the Avide side wall. The two halves arc then soldered 
together and the unit is cut into bends of any desired angle. 

Twists in rectangular Avaveguide are very similar to circular bends 
since they are best matched Avhen their length is miy number of half¬ 
guide Avavelengths. The guide Avavelength in the tAvisted section is 
nearly equal to that in the straight AA^aveguide if the cross-sectional 
dimensions of the twist at any point are the same. TAvists are made by 
filling a waveguide section Avith cerrobend or Wood’s metal and twisting 
the section in a vice or machine to the desired angle. 

The results of tests on several waveguide circular bends and twists 
are given in Table 4-9. The dimensions for circular bends are illustrated 
in Fig. 4*ti0. 




Fio. 4-HO. —WiiVLiKuidp benrls. 
(a) biuid. (6) A’-plaiie 

bond. 
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Table 4 9 —Performance op Waveguide Circular Be'-jdb and Twibts 


Type 

1 

Waveguide 
size ID, 111 

1-1 

Inside 

^ radius R. in 

1 

i- 

9 

I Design wave- 
1 length, cm 

Bandwidth 
for r below 

1 05, per cent 

^-plane bend 

1 

34 

X 

2 

84 

b 


45“ 

10 


> 

±20 


1 

34 

X 

2 

84 

6 


90° 

10 


> 

±20 


1 

125 

X 

0 

50 

2 


90“ 

3 

3 


±9 


0 

90 

X 

0 

40 

0 

50 

180“ 

3 

3 

> 

±9 


0 

90 

X 

0 

40 

0 

25 

90“ 

3 

3 

'> 

±9 


0 

90 

X 

0 

40 

3 

00 

«K)“ 

3 

3 


4 9 


0 

420 

X 

0 

170 

0 

50 

90“ 

1 

25 


±4 

//-plane bend 

1 

34 

X 

2 

84 

b 


45“ 

10 



±10 


1 

34 

X 

2 

84 

b 


90“ 

10 


> 

±20 


1 

125 

X 

0 

50 

2 


90^ 

3 

3 


+ 9 


0 

90 

X 

0 

40 

0 

192 


3 

35 


+ 4 


0 

90 

X 

0 

40 

1 

1875 1 

[Hr 

3 

30 


±9 


0 

420 

± 

0 

170 

0 

50 

90^ 

1 

25 

> 

1 

+ 4 


'r\j)c 

M CRUiile si/e 

in, 111 

1 

Lriiglh, in 

1 

1 )i*Hign 
\^ avi h iigt h, 

['Ill 

Bandwidlh 
for r 1 ) 1*1 oy 

1 05, per fent 

T\\ IH< H 

0 800 X 0 400 

2 

3 4 

±b 


0 900 X 0 400 

3 

3 4 

±3 7 


1 12.) X 0 500 

4 ! 

3 3 

> ±9 


0 420 X 0 170 

11 ' 

1 25 1 



0 420 X 0 170 


1 25 1 

N ±4 


Imped vnue-m vtphing 

Impedanfe-malchinp; devireh in waveKuide are sometimes npeeanary 
to coirect for the mismatch of a component or assembly of components 
in the line The matching consists of introducing into the line a reflect¬ 
ing element that sets up a reflection equal in magiiitudf' but 180° out of 
phase with the existing reflection. II the icflecting element is a perfect 
conductor, its action is equivalent to some combination of series and 
shunting reactors in an ordinary transmission line which absorb no power. 
Many reflecting elements Mhose dimensions along the guide axis are small 
compared A\ith a wavelength are equivalent to simple shunting reactances 
in the line. The equivalent reactance for elements discussed in the 
following sections have been determined theoi etically and verified experi¬ 
mentally. This equivalent reactance is given as the normalized suscept- 
ance B. The normalized input admittance Y to such reflecting elements 
when introduced into a matched W’^aveguide is 

y = 1 +jB. 


(53) 
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The voltaRe standing-wave ratio set up in a matched line by an element 
of normalized susceptance B is' 


yT-h + « 
y/4~+Tl^ -~B 


(54) 


'I’he Huscoptanco B required to correct a given voltage standing-wave 
ratio r may he written as 

B = '■ “J (55) 

V ^ 


The oi’ the relleetiny; eh^iniMit fnr eorreetinii i)t' the mismatch r 

is (letenniiied by 


00° - tan ' 
720° 


Jl 

!2! 


(56) 


\vhert‘ r/ is the rlistariee between the rc'Heetiny: element and a vultai;e 
minimum. If the refh'etin/j; (‘lement is imhietivf^ {B is iie^^ative), it 
shovdd be placed at a (listinua* if on tlic load side of a minimum; and if 



p i ' _^^^_ 

0 2.0 4,0 

Normalized susceptance B/Yq 


I’lii. t-fil. vnUiiKP iniuiiuiiiii iiiui pD.sitimi of iiint 1-1111115 siiM-pptanne. 

ca|)!icitive, it should be at a distance d on the /generator side of a minimum. 
For best operation ovea* a broad band, the minimum position mentioned 
above should be the first one on the generator side of the component or 
diseuntinuity causing the reOection. 

Curves of r vs. H and vs. B are given in Figs. 2T2 and d-61. 
The etTect of higher modes (fringing fields) is neglected in the calculation 
of the curves. This higher mode elTect has been troublesome only in 
^ .tAir/'fjifiirin' TmnsmiNsinn Drsiifti Dtifa, SpiTry (Jyrn.sriipp (’n.. May p. 97. 
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cases where large susceptances were used in waveguides operated at a 
wavelength just above their cutoiT wavelength. 

The simple shunting reaetanee elements which have been used exten¬ 
sively in microwave-transmission systems and which will be discussed 
here are (1) inductive diaphragms, (2) capacitive diaphragms, (3) capaci¬ 
tive buttons and dents, and (4) quarter-wavelength transformers. 

4'14. Inductive Matching Diaphragms. —A diaphragm in waveguide 
is ail aperture in a thin metal diaphragm that extends transversely across 
the guide. In the inductil e diaphragm, the aperture extends completely 
across the guide, the edges being parallel to the electrie-tield vector for 
the lowest mode. Inductive dia¬ 
phragms are made in two types, 
symmetrical and asymmetiical, 
vhich are illustrated in Fig. 4 ()2ri. 

In the symmetrical type the 
aperture of width d is centered be¬ 
tween the guide walls. The shunt 
siisceptaiice for this type has the 
theoretical value^ 

where \g is the guide wavelength 
of the lowest mode and a is the 
longer of the ci’oss-section inside 
dimensions of the guide. Figure 
4-()3 shows the theoretical varia¬ 
tion of B with ( 1/(1 computed by a more accurate expression than K{\. 
(57). 

In the asymmetrical type, the center line of the aperture is displac-eil 
from the half-way position between the guide walls. If A^i is the center- 
line position measured from the nearest side wall of the guide (An = a/2 
for the centered diaphragm), the theoretical suseeptance is 

B = - rot- + «<•(■'■"!/ cot^ ")• (58) 

a 2ri \ 2a a / 

The approximation in deriving this formula is the same as for the sym¬ 
metrical type but is not so good here because of the asymmetry. The 
special case for which one edge of the diaphragm coincides with the guide 

^ N. H. P>Mnk, Report T-9, Sec. Ill, p. 14. This formula was derived by asHiiming 
that the rutoll wavclrngths for all the higher modes that are excited are ho hirgi* com- 
parerl with the free-spare wavelength that these may be neglected relative to the cutolT 
wavelength. 
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wall is contained in this equation, if one sets Xo = d/2. For this special 
case, the shunt susceptaiice is given by 

B = - ^ rf)t= Z'^(l + ^-Y (59) 

a 2a \ 2a/ 

Figure 4-64 is a plot rif the variation of B{a/\/} ^^ith d/a for this special 
case foi an accurate thcoictical formula. 

A circular apcituie centered in a waveguirle of circular cros^ section 
as shoA\n in Fig. 1 (i5 is inductive. Measurements have been made at 
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Xn = 3.20 vm (Xp = 2.020 in.) for a waveguide ID (Tf^n-mode). 

The LMiuivalent circuit parameter B, plotted against d, is given in Figs, 
t oo and 4-07 for a ^'a-in. diaphragm. Figure 4 06 also gives a theoretical 
curve, the theory assuming small holes in an infinitely thin barrier. 

^ Figure 4 08 gives a plot of X/Zy^ 

0300 ° - _vs. d for the same cavse; and Fig. 

^ 4 09 is a plot of B/W and X/Z^ 

0200 - - - 3 ^^^ -— ^ ^or d = in. 

Zo 4-lB. Capacitive Matching 

0 100 ~ Diaphragms. —The aperture in a 

capacitive diaphragm extends 

T- — 1 - 1 -n across the guide, as shown in Fig. 

4-025, the edges being parallel to 
the longer cross-section dimension 
a of the guide. The theiiretical 
shunt susceptance of such a dia¬ 
phragm centered l)etveen the 
y guide walls is, for infinitely thin 

“ __ diaphragms, 

B = ^ In csr ((>()) 

ol------ X,, 25 

0 0 10 0 20 0 30 0 40 0 50 0 60 ' 

^1 * • * where X„ is the guide wavelength 

liiu.4()9.—Vailalinii of niuivali*iit riiniit " ^ " 

paraiiu'ti'i s with thirkiicss of diaphi aKio; ot 1 he low est niodc, 5 is the short Cl' 
\ = ;i 20 i iii. cross-section inside dimension ol 

the guide, and d is the width of the aperture. For an asymmetrical dia¬ 
phragm (see Fig. 4 ()25), 

„ 85 , Trd , . 

^ = x„ 



l'4gure 4-70 shoAvs the theoretical and observed variations of B w’ith d^ 5 
for Avaveguide 3.44 cm by 7.21 cm ID at a Avavelength of 9.8 cm. The 
theorelif-al value is derived to the same degree of approximation as in 
tile inductive case. Tlie experimental oliser vat ions A\ere made at the 
Ilesearcdi Laboratory of the General Electric (^impany. 

The thickness of the diaidiragm has a large effect on the susceptance 
of capacitiAU' diaphragms. For small but finite diaphragm thickness, 
the folloAving theoretical formulas have been derived. 
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where B and G are the shunt suseoptance and shunt conductanee of the 
diaphragm of thickness Bq being the value given by Eq. (61). These 
values refer to the entrance planes of the diaphragm. 

The use of the capacitive diaphragm is limited to relatively low- 
power systems because of the danger of voltage breakdown. 
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(6) (c) 

Fio. 4-71.—Caparitivp post oi button; (a) BC[;tion view, (fj) top vipw, (c) pquivalpnt fircuit 
at thp rcfcrpiirp piano (shown rlottorl in 


4-16. Capacitive Buttons and Dents.—Capacitive buttons are some¬ 
times used for matching of components and transmission systems. The 
capacitive button consists of a metallic cylindrical rod of finite length 
inserted into the center of the wide side of the waveguide so that its axis 
is parallel to the electric field. Such a device is shown (for rectangular 
waveguide, TEn-mode) in Fig. 4-71. The cylindrical post of length I 
and diameter d is joined to the wide side of the waveguide. An equiva¬ 
lent circuit referred to the reference plane in Fig. 4*71 is a T-network 
whose series and shunt arms are capacitive elements for small lengths of 
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obstacle (and d/\ « 1). For lengths approximately one-quarter of 
free-spaoe wav^nlrngth, the shunt element heeonios scries resonant. When 
used as a matching element such buttons arc sJightJy rounded on the 
end to reduce field concentration on the edges and thus to increase the 
breakdown power level in the guide in which the matching button is 
installed. Even with rounded edges, buttons decrease the breakdown 
^)o^^er level of the waveguide. 

A plot of e\perim(‘iitid data for the relative reactances ui the series 
and shunt arms as a function rjf the obstatde length for the case r/ = 0.25 
in , a = 0 no in , h = 0.40 in , and X = A.2 cm, is given in Fig. 4-72. 

The data were taken on a tuning 
screw Avith slightly rounded edges. 
The choke on the tuning screw 
i n t r 0 d ii c e d a small reactan(“e 
(0.05) even for zero length; this 
reactance has been subtractetl 
from the X„/Zn plot. 

Dents may be used in match¬ 
ing components after assemldy to 
correct for manufacturing toler¬ 
ances. Dents are very similar to 
the capacitive button since a dent 
in the center of the uide side of 
a waveguide is capacitive, and it 
reduces the breakdown power 
level of the AAaveguide. Dents 
can easily be made at any desired 
Length of screw m mm ” ' position along the line for final 

J'lu. 4 72. upuftani’i'H nf a rapar-itiM* luiiiiiK matehiiig of a component or sys- 
Bcipw; X — U 2U nil. . rr i . i . 

tern. 1 otinrlthe coriect position, 
a clamp may be placed on the Avaveguide at different points to sr(ueeze 
the Avaveguidf* just enough to see if a dent at tliat point would decrease 
the reflection. After remoAung the clamp, the AAaA’cguide springs back 
almost to its original position if the dent is not deep. Wlum the correct 
position is reached, the dent is made deep enough so that aaIicu the clamp 
is removed the deptli of the penetration is correid for matching. This 
procedure is quite satisfactoiy aaIicu a directirinal coupler is used to 
indicate the reflected poAver. When a slotted section of AvaAeguide is 
used to measure the reflected poAA'er, it is more convenient to calculate 
the proper location for the dent. The proper distance from a voltage 
minimum position is shown in Fig. 4-Gl AA^here the distance d is plotted 
against the \mltage slanding-Avave ratio. For a capacitiA^e element 
such as the dent, the proper distance betAveen the Aoltage minimum 
and the element measured toAvard the load is X/2 — d. 
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The reflection from a dent measured in r" increases linearly with the 
depth of the denf. Experimental results on waveguide 0.500 by 1.125 in. 
ID show an increase in 7 - of 0.08 per -gV-in. depth. 

4-17. Quarter-wavelength Transformer. —A transformer in ii wave¬ 
guide is made by an abrupt change of either or both cross-sectional inside 
dimensions of the guide. The quarter-wavudeiigth transformer is equiva¬ 
lent to a matching diaphragm with a thickness of one-quarter guide 
wavelength. If the original dimensions are called a and b and the 
reduced dimensions a' and h', the jatif) of the impetlance of the smaller 
to the larger may be calculatetl from Kq. (2100) for changes in either 
or both dimensions. The ratio is 


Z', ^ h' n X' 
b a' 




In addition to this change in charactiM'istic impedance, a shunt sus- 
cci)tancc is introiluced at each jiinctirm. Higher modes are also set up 
at such junctions esjiei-ially \Nhen the change is asyn-inetrical (guide axis 
shifted in transformer sei*(ion). These highia* modes are damped out 
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rapidly ))y a transfoiiner of smaller rlimensions than the waveguide 
and therefore cause* little trouble in (juarter-wavelength transformers. 
Since the quarter-wavelength transformer is essentially a matching 
diaphragm which is one-iiuarter wavelength in thickness, the junction 
susceptance may be (estimated from the j)reciMling formulas and curvt*s 
for matching diaphragms. Since asymmetrical transformers involving e 
change in only one guide dimension are more practical from the manu¬ 
facturing stanrlpoint, they are frequently used. The asymmetrical 
capacitive transformer shown in Fig. 4-7d is usually used because in this 
type the cutoff characteristics of the guide for the TE are not 
changed and the construction is very simple. For small changes in the 
characteristic impedance, the junction effects are small. The input 
admittance seen at the generator side when the load end is matched is 
given by 



The transformer may be designed to cancel a given mismatch by the 
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above formula. To avoid difficulty in locating the transformer at the 
correct position, it may be made to slide in the guide after being tinned 
with solder on the bottom and sides. A small hole in the center of the 
broad face of the guide Avill enable the operator to move the transformer 
until a match is obtained; then the transformer is soldered in place by 
heating the outside of the guide. 


Pui:ssiiRiziNa Windows 

Fressiirizing windows are structures sealed in the line for protection 
ol an entire transmission system or of individual components from 
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moisture, fungus growth, and corrosion during shipment, slorage periods, 
and operatit)n. Pressurizing wdntluws also increase the a oltage break- 
doAvn limit of a microwiwe transmission system, if the system is sealed 
under pressure as discussed in Chap. 3. 

Four types of pre.ssurizing windows are known for sealing waveguide 
systems: (1) thin sheets, nonresonant; (2) thin sheets in resonant mount; 
(3) half-w^avolcngth dielectric plugs; and [4) T-shaped dielectric plugs 
three-quarters w avelength long. All types make use of low’-loss dielectric 
materials for transmission of poAver Avithout attenuation. The material 
must be loAV loss to prevent r-f heating and consequent destruction of the 
dielectric material as A\ell as undesirable results in matching. The 
electrical and mechanical characteristics of these materials and techniques 
for handling them are discussed in Chap. 3. Therefore, the following 
sections are discussions of each type principally from the standpoint of 
electrical design. 

4*IB. Thin Sheets, Nonresonant. —Pressurizing Avindows of this 
type make use of a transAau'se sheet of nonporous dielectric material 
sealed into the AvaATguide. The seal is made by supporting the sheet 
betAVeeii a choke and flange with glue on each side or by clamping Avith a 
gasket on each side as shoAA'n in Fig. 4-74. In Fig. 4-74o the impedance 
added in series Avith the line at .1 by the dielectric-filled radial line and the 
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circular-fhoke groove is made small by the same methods used for the 
design of choke couplings (see Sec. 4-9). Radiation at B may be elimi¬ 
nated i)y the metal contact and by using a lossy rubber for the gaskets. 
The choke-groove diameter D for minimum current at B will be smaller 
in this case than in the ordinary choke coupling because the dielectric 
sheet increases the ofTective length of the gap. Sheets of mica or Teflon 
0.010 in. thick have been used between standanl choke-flange couplings 
in waveguide 1 by ^ in. with 0.050-in. wall at 3.2 cm without excessive 
leflection. Some method of preventing radiation should be used in such 
a case, however, if a receiver is located near the coupling. Figure 4-74t; 
shoAvs another method using a half-w^aA'^elength radial line filled for a 
quarter w'avplength w'ith the rubber gaskets to seal the dielectric sheet 
on either side {J == X/4). The high dielectric constant of the rubber 
makes the guide wavelength in this section very short. Leakage at B 
may be prevented by a thin ring of soft cupi)er clamped around the hvo 
gaskets as shown in the insert. The copper ring makes a good short 
circuit at B and provides a method for making a unit ff>i easy la'placemeiit. 
The considerations for making the impedance at .1 small ovi'r a broad 
band of wavelengths are the same as those discussed in Sec 41) for choke 
couplings; namely, the characteristic impedain*e in the outer X/4 section 
should be high compared to that in the inner section (.r » /;), anil y should 
be as small as practical from the standj>oint of strength of the dielectric 
sheet. The (*dges of the Avaveguide at A should be rounded slightly to 
prevent cutting of the dielectric sheet when pressure is applied on one 
side. 

The reflection from the sheet across the Avaveguide can be calculated 
assuming a section of dielectric material of thickness i fitted into a section 
of Avaveguide in a plane perpendicular to the guide axis. If the guide is 
viewed from the generator side AAith a matched load beyond the AvindoAV, 
a normalized impedance Z* is seen at the face of the dielectric sheet Avhich 
is 


7 — yff ^ tan 6 

- ^0 Z'n' + j tan 9 ' 


(65) 


Avhere ZJ' is the normalized impedance of the dielectric-filled guide 
[Eq. (2 ] 68)], and 6 is 2Trt divided by the guide wavelength in the dielec¬ 
tric-filled guide X'' given by Eq (2T47). By dividing out the right-hand 
side of Eq. (65) to form a poAver series, the folloAving equation is obtained. 

Z, = ] + j tan 0 ^ZJ' — -h tan^ 0 
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Since 9 is small for thin sheets, the squared term is negligible and 
tan 9 = 9 = 2iwt/\"] consequently, 


Z. 


, . 2 ir< 

= 1 + J T77 




(67) 


The ;^uiflp wav('1 Plinth in the diplortrif-filled sprtioii is equal to the 
produet of Xy (air-Hlled) and Z^'. Equation (67) therefore reduees to 


z = 1. 

X„ L (X'')'d 


(08) 


From Eq. (2-1 t7) this may be expressed in terms r)f the dieler’irie constant 
A‘, of the sheet, 


^ X„(X? - XS) y y 


(09) 


hhpuition (69) shows that the' tliin sheet of dieleetrie material acts like a 
series eapaeilive reaetanee in the waveguide. At a f>,iven wavelength, 

this reaetanee is directly propor¬ 
tional to the thickness and to the 
dieleetrie constant minus one. 
Figure 4-75 shows the value of 
this normalized reaetaruT per mil 
thickness plotted against the die¬ 
lectric constant Ar for three rom- 
mon Avaveguide sizes. This 
reaetanee is nearly eruial to r — 1 
for thin sheets. 

A pressurizing window of this 
type is ])raetical at the h)wer mi¬ 
crowave frequencies where a thi(‘k 
sheet strong luiough to stand at¬ 
mospheric pressure variations may 
be used without causing large re¬ 
flections. The reactance eauseil 
by the dielectric sheet changes 
very little over the A^ aveleiigth 
band of a given AvaAu^guide operating in a single mode (see See. 4 7). 
A pressurizing window' of this type may be matched with an induc¬ 
tive matching diaphragm at the front face of the dielectric sheet. A 
symmetrical matching diaphragm is preferable because asymmetry Avould 
cause higher mode excitation in the choke. 

4-19. Thin Sheets in Resonant Mount.—A pressurizing w indow^ of this 
type consists of a resonant aperture in a thin metallic sheet tilled with 
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glass. Two such designs have been developed as shown in Figs. 4-76a 
and b. These developments were carried out at the General Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
respectively. Both units consist of a Kovar (or Fernico) disk or plate 



4-76. —Ri‘sDnant window in lertaiiKulni \iaveKuido. (rij KiM-tanKulat apprtnrp 
window. (f>) C’lirulai aprrtuip window’. 


nith a resonant opening into which glass with the samr thermal piopertics 
as the metal is sealed. 

The first rlesigii may be st)ft-soldered into the waveguiile directly 
as sho^^n in I'lg. 4-7()a. A structure of this kind is known as a ‘'trans¬ 
mitting screen" or “resonant aper¬ 
ture." It has been found e.\peri- 
mentally that the appropriate 
dimensions for a rectangular reso¬ 
nant opening is given approximately 
by the relatit)n 

U'- - U'- Q;)’ 

(70) 

rhis emi)irical rule is extremely use¬ 
ful in obtaining ajjproximate dimen¬ 
sions of the o|)ening for resonance; and information contained in it can 
be represented l)y the following geometrical construction. In a cross 
section of the waveguide as shown in Fig. 4-77, a line AB, of length 
Xo/2 (X„ is the free-spacp wavelength), may be drawn with its center 
at the waveguide axis. Two hyperbolas may then be constructed with 
their vertices at A and /?, respectively, which pass through the corners 
of the guide cross section, as shown. Then the corners of a resonant 
opening lie on these two hyperbolas, as, for example, those of the opening 
of dimensions a' and A resonant diaphragm with such an opening 
will be matched if the diaphragm is very thin. This condition is changed 
somewhat in the pressurizing window because of the dielectric tilling 
and because the thickness must be appreciable for mechanical support. 
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The effective thickness of the resonant diaphragm is increased and the 
characteristic impedance in the aperture is reduced by the dielectric 
material. Both the thickness of the diaphragm and the presence of the 
dielectric material have the effect of adding capacitance at the input 
side of the opening. To correct for this added capacitance, the dimen¬ 
sion a' may be made smaller. The amount of the decrease in a' for com¬ 
plete correction is directly proportional to the thickness, as seen in the 

analysis of Sec. 418. In practice, 





this decrease may be made larger 
than necessary and the thickness of 
the finished diaphragm reduced on 
a grinding wheel until resonance 
occurs at the desired wavelength. 
This procedure corrects for toler¬ 
ances and variations in the charac¬ 
teristics of the dielectric material 
used. The dimensions of a reso- 

I 

b 
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naiit window for 1- by J-in. (0.()r)0-in. wall) A\aveguide are shown in Fig. 
4'7(i(/. CUirve a of Fig. 4-7S shows the mismatch^ caused by such a design 
over a 12 i)er cent wavelength band. 

The second design is much the same as the first except that the 
ai)prture is circular. The correct diameter for resonance in such a design 
is larger than the narrow inside dimension of the waveguide a. For this 
reason the resonant diaphragm is supported in the line between two choke 
couplings as shown in Fig. 4-7i}b. llimensions are given for a resonant 
window of this type for use between two standard choke couplings (see 
Table 4-7) designed for I- by J-in. (0.050-in. wall) waveguide as shown 
in the figure. The mismatch caused by such a design over a 12 per cent 
wavelength band is also shown in Fig. 4 78, Curve b. 

4-20. Half-wavelength Dielectric Plugs. —A simple pressurizing 
window for narrow-band operation may be made by inserting a half¬ 
wavelength dielectric plug into waveguide as shown in Fig. 4-79. The 
guide wavelength in the dielectric-filled section is given by the formula 


* 11. M. Walkpr, KL Report No, 587, June 29, 1944. 
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where is the dielectric constant of the medium. The normalized 
impedance looking into the face of the plug from the generator side with a 
matched line on the other side is given by Eq. ((>5). From this etiuation 




Half-wave dielectric plug in 


0.4 )i0.9 I.D. waveguide 



X In cm 

Fiq. 4-80.-- Mirtniatch vm, wavrlcnpth for half-wavplpiiplli (lii*lp[iiic I)1 uk. 

t 

it can be seen that, Avhen 6 is 180” or X^7/2, the normalized input imped¬ 
ance is unity and the line is matched. The frequency sensitivity of the 
half-wavelength dielectric plug depends upon the dielectric constant of 
the material used. The mismatch in voltage standing-wave ratio intro¬ 
duced into a 1- by i-in. (0.050-in. wall) waveguide by a dielectric plug 
which is a half wavelength long at Xo = 3.3 cm is plotted against Xq 
for three values of the dielectric constant in Fig. 4-80. 

4-21. T-shaped Plugs Three-quarters Wavelength Long. —A pres¬ 
surizing window of this type is a modification of the type discussed in 
Sec. 4-20, which is much less frequency-sensitive. Referring to Fig. 
4-81, the center section A completely fills the waveguide and provides 
the pressure seal. In sections B and C, the waveguide is only partly 
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tilled with dielectric and the characteristic impedance is the geuinetric 
mean between that in section A and that in the air-filled guide. Sections 
B and C thus serve as quarter-wavelength matching sections from air- 
filled guide to dielcctrir-filled and back to air-filled. As will be seen 
later, this leads to a broadband impedance match. Other shapes were 
tried but they failed to give the desired bandpass characteristics—prob¬ 
ably because of higher mode excita¬ 
tion in the dielectric-filled section. 

From the t r a n s m i s s i o n-1 i n e 
equation, Eq. (05), the impedance 
seen looking into a line of charactei- 
istic impedance Zc that is one- 
quarter wave-length long and is 
terminated in an impedance Zr is 
Zj\/Zii. Applying this formula to 
each of the three sections of tlie window in Fig. 4-81 from right to left, 
assuming a matched line to the right of the window, it is found that the 
impedance at the left face of section V is 



7 ^ 

Z.{Z^iY' 


(72) 


where Zo, ZJ', and ZJ are the characteristic impedances of the air-filled 
guide, section A, and sections B and T, respectively. From Eq (72) 
it is seen that no mismatch occurs uheii Z,' is eijual to the stiuare root of 
ZoZ[,'. From Eq. (2108) it api)ears that this condition is also satisfied 
when X' is equal to the square root of X''X„. The equation for determiidiig 
the quantities X'' and is Eq. (2-1 17). Keferring to Fig. 1-81, i and r. 
are made one-quarter X' and X'', respectively. 

Now except for dimension d/h, all the dimensions of the three-fiuarter- 
wavelength T-shaped pressurizing Avindow have been rhderrnined (set* 
Fig. 4-81). Theoretical considerations of the boundary conditions at 
the air-dielectric surface lead to the following equation relating the 
giude wavelength in the partly filled line to that in air-filled line (see 
Vol. 8, Chap. 11); 

4' 

tan A (f> — f/) = ^ — tan 2TvA'd (73) 

where 



Figure 4-82 shows a culrve of d/h for a = 0.900 in., b = 0.400 in., and 
Xo = 3,3 cm when X' is the square root of the product of \g in air and \ 
in completely filled guide. The curve gives the theoretical percentage 
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filling for the outer sections of the three-quarter-wavelength T-shaped 
windows in the given waveguide at 3.30-cm free-spare wavelength. An 
experimental curve is also drawn in dotted lines for the same conditions. 
The experimental curve is consistently above the theoretical curve, the 
deviation becoming greater as A\ increases. This deviation is partially 
caused by the junction effects that would be shunt capacitive reactances 
across the line. The junction ef¬ 
fects could have been corrected 
by lengthening the outer sections, 
the center section, or both. In¬ 
creasing the dimension d effec¬ 
tively increases the length of the 
outer sections by decreasing the 
guide wavelength In the partly 
filled guide and in addition makes 
a double-tuned circuit vhich in¬ 
creases the ban(b^idth of the win¬ 
dow. FA'periments sho\^ that the 
maximum bandwidth is obtained 
by a combination of the abo\ e ef¬ 
fects, increasing d and thereby cor¬ 
recting for junction capacitance in the outer sections and forming a double- 
tuned circuit and also increasing the length of the center section. 

The reason that a construction of this type leads to a broadband 
window is indicated by the impedance charts of Fig. 4-83. In the figure 
the thiee-fpiarter”W\avelength T-shaped plug is compared to the half- 
wavelength plug. At midband where the dimeiisiniis are correct both 
tvpes are matched as shown in Fig. 4-83r7. At a longer Avavolcngth 
fFig 4-83/;) the half-wavelength plug transforms the impedance Z' = Zo 
along the dashed circle about the center Z,',' to the imptalance Z^. At 
this longer wavelength, the length Un is shorter than a half waivelength 
by 2d. Hence, ZJ is rather poorly matched to Zn. The thri'e-cpiarter 
wavi‘length T-shaped wdiidow" is better matched, and the following 
traiisforinatitms occur. The section B transforms Zo (along the circle 
of radius /’g) about its characteristic impedance Zy. This fails to match 
into the impedance ZJ' of the next section, as indicated, since the length 
ah is now' shorter than a quarter-guide wavelength. This impedance 
Zb is then transformed by the center section be to a point Zr which 
is almost symmetrically above Zb,* consequently, the section cd trans¬ 
forms it along the arc Zc to Zd almost symmetrically above the arc 
Za to Zd. This leads to an impedance Zd which is quite well matched 
to Zn. A similar line of reasoning shows that below midband Zd is also 
well matched. 

The bandwidth for this type may be further increased by making 
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7j[ slightly less than the square root of ZoZq. The window then acts like 
a double-tuned rireuit which is matched to the characteristic impedance 
uf the guide at hvo wavelengths, one on each side of the original design 
_ _ ^ wavelength; and a slight mis¬ 

match occurs at the design wave¬ 
length. This mismatch is about 
1.03 in voltage standing-wave ra¬ 
tio for a change of 2 per cent in ZJ. 

4-22. Summary of Pressuriz- 
ing-window Designs. —The vari¬ 
ous types of pressurizing windows 
already discussed have been used 
in microwave transmission circuits 
extensively except for the half¬ 
wavelength dielectric plug which is 
too frequency-sensitive for sys¬ 
tems covering a wide wavelength 
range. Each type has its limita¬ 
tions, however, with regard to 
ruggedness, sealing difficulties, 
breakdown characteristics, atten¬ 
uation, and mismatch as a func¬ 
tion of wavelength. The 
resonant sheet window made of 
glass sealed in a Knvar disk is con¬ 
sidered the most rugged design 
and makes a permanent seal. For 
this reason it is used in applica¬ 
tions where replacements cannot 
be madi‘ in the field such as cavity 
magnetron and TR switch output 
seals. The other types have bet¬ 
ter breakdown characteristics and 
introduce lower mismatch over a 
wide band of wavelengths. A 
summary of these characteristics 
for the window types discussed is given in Table 4T0. Dimensions are 
given for each type as well as the free-space wavelength for which they were 
designed. The mismatch characteristics are given as the wavelength band 
obtained in the particular design for a voltage standing-wave ratio less than 
1.10. This wavelength band is given as percentage of the design wave¬ 
length, the design wavelength being midband. The breakdown power 
level is given in kilowatts at an altitude of 50,000 ft (« 12 cm Hg). 



ViG 4 S3.—Will L’KUhIl* ruivrb 

for rliploptrir pluKs (a) At inulhaiid; 
x\ = X'p/4; xi = =\\"g/2. (b) Above 

miclbaiid; XI < X'o/4; xz < X"f,/4 ;xt < X"p/2 
(c) BdIow rnidbaiirl; xi > X\,/4, xi > X",''4; 
xa > X"„/2. Thf dashed t'lri'lu, z'j, mid x^ 
refer to n hulf-wavc bead (spe Fig. 4-73). 
Full rirt'lpa, zj, xi and xz refer to T-shaped 
plug (see Fig. 4-81). 
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Table 4T0.—Pressurizinu Windowts in Rlctangui.ar Waveouide 
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* See Table 3 5 fur chai iicloi isIich. 
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t Treated to prevent mnisture absoiptiun 
H Teat Dll a 'smEle aainple, iua> nut hi repi uHeiiLutn l. 

|l Mounted between two ehoke-fluiiKe eouphlifts 

VOLTAGE BREAKDOWN AT MICROWAVE FREQUENCIES 
0. J.. K^GAN 

With the introduction of iho ti‘c*hni(iiip of using short pulses of r-f 
energy at a high-power level, the problem of voltage breakdown in the 
transmission lines and waveguirles l)eromes a serious one. In order 
to gain a better understanding of the factors that influence the power 
level at which microwave lireakdown occuis, a series of experiments was 
performed.* An attempt was made to obtain quantitative data regard¬ 
ing those factors wliich were found to be relatively important. 

4-23, Apparatus and Methods. —In these exijeriments the r-f power 
sources used were microAvave magnetrons energized by high-voltage 
d-c pulses of short duration supplied by a pulse-generating power supply 
usually referred to as a “modulator.’' The maximum power available 
at the three wavelengths used is given in Table 4T1, the lower values 
being the powers regularly available in most of the experiments, the higher 
values being available for only a small fraction of them. An attempt was 
made to obtain a combination of magnetron and modulator that would 

^ D. Q. Posin, Ina Mansur, H. (Clarke, “Experiments in Microwave Breakdown,“ 
RL Report No. 731, Nov. 28, 1945. Unless otherwise stated, all figures and conclu¬ 
sions given in the text arc based on these experiments. 

H. F. Clarke, G. L. Ragan, R. M. Walker, I. Mansur, “Summary of High Power 
Breakdown Tests on Microwave Componenls," RL Report No. 1071, Jan. 10, 1940. 
This article contains a thorough treatment of methods and techniques, including 
magnetron type numbers, modulator model numbers, water-circulating system, 
and so forth. 
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furnish the highest powers provided by contemporary design in these 
fields. Wherever possible a modulator was used that was capable ol 
furnishing a number of different pulse lengths and repetition rates. 


Tvbi.k 411 
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It was tlccidcd io use rectangular wavcguiilcs exclusively in these 
experiments, since they ])rovidc an cleciric field that is uniform in the 
direction of the tield. In order to provide increased fields, waveguide 
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sections of the type shown in Fig. 4 84 were used. The long tapered 
sections provide impedance-matching between the normal-size Avaveguith' 
and the constricted portion. J)imensions of the various test sections 
used are given in Table 4-12. The relation between electric field and 
power transmitted in a matched Avaveguide of Avidth a and height d 
(sometimes referred to as “gap'’ in the folloAving discussion) is 

(74) 

In order to determine the electric field strength, it is necessary to 
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measure the power being transmitted. This is done by the use of a 
dirertional coupler that transmits a known fraction of the power in the 
incident wave to a power-measuring thermistor bridge (see Vol. 11, 
C^'hap. 3). An alternative method is that of absorbing the r-f power in a 
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“water loiul.” In this device the r-f power is absorbed in a flowing 
stream of water, and the average pow'er is tM)nii)uted from the heating 
of the w^■lter by ordinary calorimetric methoils. lAdth careful use, the 



water load is felt to be the most accurate power-measuring instrument 
available, but it is too slow^ in response to be very useful in general 
breakdown measurements. In practice, the combination of directional 
coupler and thermistor bridge was calibrated by comparison with a 
water load, with the apparatus arranged as indicated in Fig. 4 S5. The 
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thermistor romhination was thon used in the actual measurements, the 
arrangement being that indicated in Fig. 4'8(). 

The pulse length and repetition rate were measured by the use of a 
synehroseope (Vol. 5, Sec. lli-r)). This instrunieiit is basically a cathode- 
ray tulje provided Avith a eireuit for generating pulses that are used to 
trigger the modulator which applies power to the magnetron and simul¬ 
taneously in start the horizontal sweep of the cathode-ray tube. The 
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magnetron current or voltage is indicated by the vertical deflection on the 
cathode ray screen. From the data on pulse length, repetition rate, 
and average power it is a ^'iniple matter to obtain the pulse power, 
that is, the average power during the time interval in w^hich the mag¬ 
netron is oscillating. 

An analysis of sources and estimate of the magnitudes of the errors 
encountered in the present experiments may be useful, both in evaluating 
the data given and in suggesting improvements in future experiments. 
The largest single source of error is felt to be that caused by the existence 
of standing waves in the test section. In practically all cases the VSWR 
was below' 1.10, averaging about 1.05. Since the constricted portion of 
the waveguide test sections Avas half a guide Avavelength long, a maximum 
of the standing-Avave voltage pattern always occurred Avithin the con¬ 
stricted section. As indicated in Table 2-2, the breakdoAAm field in the 
presence of a standing AA'ave occurs at a poAver that is lower by the factor 
r (the value of the VSWR) than the powder that Avould bp required to 
achieve breakdoAA’n if the line Avere perfectly matched. On this basis 
it is estimated that the data on poAA^pr, quoted AAuthout correction, in the 
folloA^dng pages are subject to a systematic error which gives poAvers, 
on the average, about 5 per cent low. 
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Other sources of error are usually random rather than systematic. 
The errors in pulse length t and gap height d are estimated at about ± 5 
per cent, on the average. Both t and d are cons derably less accurate 
than this for small values and more accurate for large values since 
their errors tend to be constant in absolute magnitude rather than on a 
relative basis. 

A number of other sources of error, each averaging about ±0.5 per 
cent in magnitude, are as follows: (1) thermal leakage in Avater-load 
measurements; (2) thermocouple and galvanometer errors in using a 
water load; (3) errors in thermistor bridge; (4) errors in measuring repeti¬ 
tion rate; (5) attenuation in waveguide belween measuring section and 
test section. There is, in addition, a rather large error in any given 
measurement, caused perhaps by statistical fluctuations in the ionization 
existing in the gap just before and during the pulse. A method of reduc¬ 
ing this uncertainty by the use of ionizing radiations is discussed in the 
following section. 

It is believed that each individual mea.surcment )f power made in 
these experiments is subject to about 5 per cent systematic error (the 
measured values bfuiig too low) and about ±10 per cent random error 
from all causes. Since each point is the average of a number of observa¬ 
tions, it is felt that the powers indicated are ac(*urate to about —5 per 
cent (systematic error) anrl +5 per cent (random error); thus half the 
observations of poner fall within the range of errors between 0 and —10 
per cent of the true values. Since the field strength K is proportional 
to the srpiare root of the power, the probable error in E is only about 
half as large, namely, —2.5 per cent ±2.5 per cent (ranging from 0 to —5 
per cent). 

4-24. Preliminary Considerations. —One of the prf)blems confronted 
at the outset of the experiments was that of obtaining consistent and 
repeatable data. It was noticed in earlier work that rather large dis¬ 
crepancies exist between measurements made at different times, and 
smaller but still bothersome discrepancies occur even between successive 
measurements. 

It was felt that these discrepancies were caused in part by a failure 
to control certain parameters, and it was planned to investigate these 
sources. The discrepancies between successive measurements were 
thought to be due, hoAvever, to causes of a statistical nature, and it was 
felt that some improvement might result from irradiating the test gap 
to provide a source of ions. This is a technique familiar in low-frequency 
breakdown studies where the presence of additional ions, while providing 
much more consistent performance, is found to have little effect on the 
average breakdoAvn figures. 

To provide the ionization desired within the waveguide gap, a strong 
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ijource of gamma-radiation in the form of radioactive cobalt chloride 
was obtained from the Cyclotron Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. A very intense source was required (3 milli- 
curies radium equivalent) and it was placed in the form of a small capsule 
directly in contact with the broad surface of the waveguide. Although 
this amount was barely sufficient to cause a noticeable improvement in 

the repeatability, it had a large effetjt 
on breakdown measurements. This 
is in marked contrast to the experi¬ 
ence at loAver freiiiiencies Avhere it is 
found that statistical reliability may 
be achieved Avithout increasing the 
ionization to such an extent that the 
measurements are affected. 

The degree of loAvering of break- 
doAvn power for a typical waveguide 
section is shown, as a function of 
pressure, in Fig. 4-87. Curves of 
similar form were obtained for other- 
sections. In general, the irradiation 
has its greatest efTect at pressures of 
about one-sixth to one-third of an 
atmosphere, and th(‘ efTect appears tf) bn somewhat larger in magnitude for 
waveguide sections of smaller gap dimension d. 

It is interesting to obtain a crude estimate of the ionization caused by 
the radioactive The gamma rays emitted haA^e an energy of 1.3 

Mev and decay Avith a half life of 5.3 yr. Since one millicurie giA^es, by 
definition, 3.7 X 10" disintegrations per second, the 3.2-millicurie source 
used emits roughly lO'^ quanta per second or 100 per micrrrsecond. From 
the geometry of the experiment it is estimated that roughly one-tenth 
of the quanta, that is, 10^ per second, arc emitted in such a direction 
that they might cause ionization in a part of the gap Avhere the fields 
are large. The absorption of the gamma ra^'^s in the gas furnishes 
negligible ionization compared with that furnished by secondary electrons 
knocked out of the brass Avails of the Avaveguide. The range of an 
electron Avhose energy is 1.3 Mev, Avhich is the maximum energy a\mlable, 
is about 0.06 cm (0.024 in.). Only those gamma rays absorbed in the 
waveguide wall AAuthin this distance of the inner surface may be effective 
in causing ionization in the gap. Since it rcriuires 1.5 cm of copper 
to absorb half the gamma radiation, only about 3 per cent will be absorbed 
in a 0.06-cm layer. These observations lead to a final estimate, crude 
but probably right as to order of magnitude, of 3 X 10^ ionizing events 
per second. On the average, it would bo expected that one such eA pnt 
would occ\ir every three microseconds. 



Fiu. 4-H7.—Effect nf radioactive eo- 
balt on bieakdown jiowcr. P* is the 
breakdown power when C\j* i.s u.sed. P 
iM the breakdown powei without radio¬ 
active irradiation, r i.s pul.sc width, Vr is 
lepetition freLiueni-.v, d i.s gap (.see 
4-84), X ib wavelength. 
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It may be assumed that ions formed within the first 10 per cent of 
the pulse time are almost completely effective.^ For l-/usec pulses, the 
probability of occurrence of an ionizing event within the first 10 per cent 
is seen to be about 1 in 30. For the shortest pulse width used in the 
experiments, 0.2 /xscc, it would be 1 in 150. 

Each secondary electron passing through the air in the gap causes 
the formation of a number of ion pairs along its path. While the number 
of pairs per unit length is dependent on the energy of the secondary 
electron, it may be taken as about 100, on the average, at atmospheric 
pressure. Multiplying this figure by the 3X10^ events per second, an 
estimate of 3 X 10"^ ion pairs per second per centimeter of path is obtained. 
From the geometry of the apparatus it is estimated that the eifectivi* 
secondary electrons arc emitted from a wall surfacr' of roughly 3 cm- so 
that the number of ion pairs formed per cubic centimeter of ga.. volume 
is estimated to be 10^ per second. 

A comparison of the frerpiency of itmizing events ^^ith the number 
normally pi'esent as a resiilt of cosmic rays and natuiai radioactivity is 
enliglitening. The latter figure is usually taken as about two per minute 
per sijuare centimeter of wall area or si\ per minute for the 3-cm“ ar(*a 
being considered. From the comparison of this small number with the 
3 X 10'' events per second estimated above, a vast improvement in 
statistical reliability wdien using the radioactive cobalt is expected. 

The improvement, while noticeable, is not so great as it is desirable 
to obtain. A series of 28 trials with the Co* in place \vas alternated with 
an equal number without artificial ionization. This number of trials 
is not sufficient to justify a thorough analysis of the statistics involved, 
but the following behavior seemed to be indicated: (I) There wa^re con¬ 
siderably few^er large departures from the mean value w hen Co* w as used. 
(2) Half the values fell within a ±5 per cent range when Ci)* was used, 
whereas the corresponding range was +0 ])er cent without it. (3) Hie 
breakdown powder w as about half as high when Co* w^as used as wdien it 
was not. 

Perhaps the best indication of the improvement in repeatability 
which was provided by the Co* is to be found in the ilata obtained in a 
series of breakdoAvn measurements in Avhich the pressure is varied. It 
was found that if a single observation is made at each pressure, the 
resulting curve of breakdow n pow er vs. pressure Avas miu'h smoother wffien 
Co* was used. In order to obtain satisfactory curves without Co*, the 
average of a number of observations was rerpiired. One such pair of 
curves is given in Fig. 4 88, from Avhich Fig. 4-87 is derived. 

^ This assumption is rather well justified by data presented in the next Bcrtion that 
show that a 10 pr*r cent I’hanRP in pulsp duration (which is for prartiral purposes 
equivalent to an equal change in the time of introdurtion of a burst of ions) learln to a 
change in breakdown power of only about 3 per cent. 
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In addition to the problem of achieving the repeatability, a cursory 
investigation of two other factors that might be expected to influence 
breakdown was made. The first of these factors was the effect of 
humidity, and the second was that of sharp points on the metal walls. 

Tests were made using approximately saturated air (relative humidity 
conservatively estimated to be greater than 80 per cent) provided by 
circulating air that had been bubbled through water at room temperature. 
These results were compared with those obtained using dry air (conserva¬ 
tively estimated to have a relative humidity of less than 10 per cent) 



provided by circulating air which had been drawn throug,h a trap cooled 
by dry ice. In a series of measurements using allernately dry and w^et 
air, the average of breakdown values of seven trials with djy air was 5 
per cent higher than that of the six inteispersed trials using Avet air. 
These experiments were not intended to afford a precise measurement 
of the effect of humidity but rather to serve as a guide in judging whether 
or not special precautions as to the control of humidity in conducting 
subsequent experiments were necessary. It was felt that since only a 
5 per cent change w^as indicated under these extreme conditions of 
humidity, it would not be necessary to take special precautions. 

In order to study the effect of sharp points, a quantity of fine brass 
chips whose average size w^as from 2 to 5 mils w^as introduced into a 
waveguide section of 40-mil gap and tested at a w^avclength of 1.25 cm. 
Breakdown with a large quantity of these *'shop dust” particles present 
w’as about one-third of that observed before their intrixluction. The 
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same low figure was observed even after the particles were poured 
out of the waveguide section. The few remaining pai tides adhering 
to the walls were sufficient to maintain the low breakdown power. When 
these were removed by blowing out the waveguide section with a strong 
stream of compressed air, the original high breakdown power was again 
observed. Although these experiments are quite crude, they serve to 
indicate the importance of carefully removing all foreign particles from 
transmission-line components and serve to emphasize the desirability' 
of removing burrs and rounding sharp corners. In all subsequeni 
experiments, care was taken to observe these precautions in the waveguide 
test sections. 


i/=17 mils 
■X=3.Z cmH - 

I Cd* used 


4-26. Effect of Duration and Repetition Rate of Pulses. - An investi¬ 
gation of breakdoAvn jffienomena at microwave frequencies is complicated 
by the necessity fif using short pulses of r-f ]n)u er. The use of short 
pulses in such investigalirms is required both by the fact that pulses are 
commonly used in micro^^ ave applications and also by he fact that it is 
in this way that the extremely high electric Helds dcMrcd may best be 
produced. 

It is to be expected tluit the Helds retpured to produce breakdo>\ri 
within the short time interval represented by the pulse would exceed 
those corresponding to continuous 

wave conditions. It has been ob- ^ j rf^iTmiiT 

scj ved that the delay between the § 15 ^ X=3.z cm 

time of application of a d-c voltage ^ _ _ ' I 

and the resulting breakdown is a S 1^ 
rather strong function of the‘S}ver 'z ^ - 

voltage.” That is, a rather lung | _ ^ 

time ill be required for the forma- 5 I- — —I - 1-f—^ 

... 05 07 10 15 Z 345 

tion 01 a spark if the voltage is just Pui^e width t m ^ sec 

sufficient to cause breakdown, lio. 4H9.—DepcmlBiine of breakdown 
Wlieretih the time beromrsinen-ius- w‘'Hh, .tt thrre rl.ffB.Bnt 

ingly shorter as the voltage is in- 

ereased above this rritieal value. This is to be exj)eeted sinee the rate of 
multiplication of ions is increased when the voltage is made greater. 

A eareful study of the depeiidenee of breakdrrwn power on the pulse 
width was made, and the resulting data are plotted in Fig. 4-80. From 
the average of the slopes of the three lines of Fig. 4-89, the empirical 
relation P ^ is obtained. Other data have been taken which 

indicate a considerably stronger dependence on pulse length, and there 
are indications that under some conditions the data are belter represented 
by P cc 7 -'* f». It i.s suggested that P ^ represent .s a rather good 

approximation under average conditions. 

The method of measuring the pulse power in taking the data of Fig. 


51 _I _ i _j _ [_J_ 

05 07 10 15 Z 3 4 5 

Pulse width r in ^ sec 

l^io. 4H9.—DepcmlBiine of breakdown 
powei on piilae width, iit three rtifTcient 
repetition lates. AveiaKi* le.’ault: P cc 
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4-89 deservea mention, since it is entirely different from that usually 
employed. The magnetron current was passed through a noninductive 
1-ohm resistor, and the voltage drop across the resistor was applied to 
the vertically deflecting plates of the synchroscope. If the performance 
chart of the 4J53 magnetron used is consulted, it will be found that the 



Repetition rale in sec"* 


4 HO. i)f 111 iMikiluwii on i ^petition rate. AvpriiRi* ipsiilt: 

P cr IJ. 


efficiency of the tube does not vary appreciably over the range of currents 
used. The voltage applied to the input terminals of the magnetron 
is almost constant over the same range of currents; consequently, the 
magnitude of the current is closely proportional to the pover supplied 
to the tube and, by virtue of the constancy of efficiency, to the r-f pimer 
dtdivered by the tube. The jiower scale of Fig. 4-89 represents the height 
of the deflection on the syiudiroscope, which is pr[)portional to the current 
through the magnetron. 

This method of measurement of pulse power was especially needed 
for the single pulse breakdown work, denoted by Vr = 0. The method 



T= pulse width m n sec 
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also is advantageous for general 
use since the measurement of pulse* 
power is not dependent on the ac¬ 
curacy of measuring pidse length 
and repetition rate. 

In contrast to the expecta¬ 
tion that the bieakdown po^^er 
would depend strongly on pulse 


flower oil inilsL* IlmikIIi iiL niiistiiiil dut> 
fuel 01 Ammukc result: P ct 


length, it is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected on theoretical grounds 


that any appreciable dependence on repetition rate should be observeil. 


The shortest interval between pulses, about 500 gsec for Vr = 2000 


per second, is so long that the ionization held over from one pulse to 
the next would be expected not to be very important. Nevertheless, a 
very definite dependence is observed as indicated by Fig. 4-90. The data 


plotted represent averages for a number of different cunditiuiis in which 


r, dy and X are varied. The effect may be represented empirically as P 
Qc y,. simply P cc i;-H 
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Since the dependence of breakdown power on pulse length is stronger 
than itvS dependence on repetition rate, it is to be expected that breakdown 
power will increase with decreasing pulse length if the product r X 
sometimes called the "duty factor," is kept constant. Figure 4-91 
illustrates this. Combining the empirical relations suggested above, one 
would expect to obtain 

P QC 

DC 

The slope of Fig. 4-91 corresponds to a somewhat stronger dependence 
on pulse length })ut is in qualitative agreement with expectations. 

4-26. Effect of Pressure, Gap, and Wavelength.—In d-c measure¬ 
ments on breakdown the tw o variables ordinarily ermsidered are pressure 
and gap. A third, A\liich is imwitable in a-c w ork, is that of frequency 



Ph.- 4-n2.—IlelaliDii hrlwccii bieakdown field atreiiglh sind jJiBbHuio for the gap 
heights, and wavelengths indieated on ruivcu. The meaning of Ihe symbols on the riirven 
IS given HI Table 4 12. 

Dr wavelength, and the additional parameters, pulse length and repetition 
rate, enter whenever pulsed operation is considered. Now^ that the 
effect of these latter parameters has lieeii described, the study of the 
dependence of breakdown fields on pressure, gap, and wavelength, 
keeping fixed the parameters associated with the pulse, is to be considered. 

The data to be presented in connection with this study w^ere taken at 
w avelengths of 1.25 and 3.20 cm. The gaps used at the shorter wave¬ 
length w ere 6, 16, 36, and 59 mils and, at the longer wavelength, 6, 17, 
and 38 mils. In all cases the pulse length was 0.25 /isec, the repetition 
rate 500 per second; and the radioactive-cobalt capsule w^as used. The 
data are presented in a number of different ways in Figs. 4-92 through 
4-96. 
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In all cases it was found that for pressures of about one-half to one 
atJiiusphere, the electric field at breakdown Avas essentially the same for 
all gaps and for both Avavelengths, as illustrated by Fig. 4-92. In addi¬ 
tion, the electric field became more or less proportional to the pressure 
at these high pressures. This fact is demonstrated graphically in Fig. 
4-93 where the ratio E/p is plotted as the ordinate and the constancy of 
this ratio at high pressures indicates linearity of the relationship. 

In d-c work it is found that the product pd of the two A^ariables, 
pressure and gap width, is a significant tiiiantity. A relation known 
as Paschen’s law is verified both experimentally and theoi*('tii‘ally in 
the case of d-<* breakdown. One formulation of the law stall's that 
the breakdown Audtage Ed is a function of the j)roduct pd, and when the 
breakdown voltage is plotted against pd a uniipie curve results. The 
law may be stated in several other forms but is not lo be misinterpi'cted 
as asserting that l)reakdo\\n voltage is proportional to pd. An alterna¬ 
tive formidation of the laAv, easily derived from that iiist given, is that 
E/p is a function of pd. It has been shoxMi,' providing i‘(‘rtain assump¬ 
tions are made regarding the processes involveil in tin* di.schaige and 
certain restriidions imposed on the values of w, p, and d, that E/p should 
be a function of pd in high-frequency discharges. In order to see whether 
or not Paschen’s hiw has signilifance for thesi' microwave breakdown 
data, the quantity E/p is replotted against pd in Fig. 4-94. For the 
liigher valiu's of pd, it appeals that all tlic curves aiqnoach constancy 
i;l‘ E p and the value approached seems to be about the same as the d-c 
figure of 10. The agreement with tlu' d-c A alue is probably fortuitous 
since there are several complicating factors in the microwave data. 
Chief among these factors arc the tenilency of the Co* to laiuse a reduc¬ 
tion in breakdoAvn field and the counterbalancing tendency of short 
jndses tending to raise the breakdimn fields. It can hardly be said that 
Ihe Faschen plot Jig. 4-94 represents an appreciable improvement on 
the simple pressure plot of Fig. 4-93, except at the higher values of pd. 

A general principle of similarity for a-c disi‘hargi*s has been iiointi'd 
out by Margenau.^ The principle is strictly valid only for steady-state 
discharges in which the a-c field is continuously applied and in which the 
elfect of metal w\alls is iiegligililc, as it is in the so-called ‘‘elcctrodeless’^ 
discharge. Within these limitations the principle states that no changes 
in the properties of the discharge should occur so long as the ratios E/p 
and Lj/p are both constant, provided that the changed conditions do not 
activate additional sources of ionization or destroy active ones. While 

^ T. Holstniii, "liiitialinn of High Frequency Gaa Diacharges,'’ Phya. Rvv., 69, 50-51 
(Jan. 1 and 15, 1940). 

Henry Margennu, "Theniy of Alternating rurreiit Di.schargcH in CijiHes/' JlL 
Report Xo. 9G7, Jan. 10, 1940. 
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the pre.9eiit experiments do not fulfill ilir requirements on which this 
principle is based, it was felt that its application might lead to some 
improvement in presentation. Accordingly, the data on iyp were plotted 
against pX, a quantity proportional to the reciprocal of w/p, Avith the 
result shoAvn in Fig. 4-95. It may be seen that the data at the tAvo Avavc- 
lengths for a given gap dimension are brought into fairly good agreement 
})y a plot of this type. Tliis t*orr(dation is encouraging, and it \a ould be 
desiralde to check it by performing further experiments. Tavo additional 
curves, KIO and Xl7, v\hich were omitted in tlu‘ previous graphs to 
avoid confusing them, are included in order to give added evitlence of the 
correlation indicated. 

In an attempt to obtain a l)etter correlation between the various gap 
Avidths of Fig. 4-1)5, the gap Avidtli r/ was introflucerl as a multiplying 
factor in the al)scissa, Avilh the result shown in Kig. t-Dti. With the 
exception of the li-mil cur\M\s, a considerable improvement in the presenta¬ 
tion results. If instead ot the multiplier d its square root is introduced, 
the ()-mil curA^s are in better agreement with tlie others, while the 
59-mil curve is then detaidied from the others. AVhih* the plot of Fig. 
4-9t) is not HO good as tme nught hoj)e to oldain, it seems to represent one 
of the most significant ways (d presenting the data. The justilicatitm 
for such a plot is hugely einpiiical, altlmugh it may be argutal that if X is 
kept constant it makes F/p a function of ?;r/, as suggested by Holstein, 
and if r/ is kept constant it makes K'p a function of p\, as vsuggested by 
Alargenau. 

4-27. Summary and Discussion of BreakdoAvn Results.—ddie data 
discussed in the preceding sections lead to some very definite conclusions 
but certain inconsistencies in the data juesented indicate the desirability 
of obtaining additional data. Certain changes in expeiimental terdinique 
and the desirability of investigating effects not delinitely esta])lished are 
also suggested by a suiwey of the data. Both a resume of these results 
and recommendations in ri'gard to future t*xj)eriments ai-e piesented in 
this section. 

1. The repeatability of the data AA'as delinitely improved by the 
use of radioactive cobalt, but the breakdoAvr poAver Avas decreaserl 
by a rather large factor, and this factor appeared to be dependent 
on such parametius as pressure and gap. It is suggested that 
the use of an ionizing agent such as ultraviolet illumination that 
would produce a more continuous siq^ply of Ioaa -energy electrons 
Avould be preferable. The fact that the Co* ionizes in large 
bursts at irregular intervals may be undesirable Avhen the electrical 
field is applied in pulses. 

2. The data indicate that humidity is rather unimportant. The 
fact that no more than 5 per cent difference occurred between 
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breakdown poAvers with "wet'' and *'dry” air Avas definitely 
indicated. 

3. The effect of sharp corners Avas found to be very large. This 
emphasizes the desiial)ility of removing machining burrs and 
of rounding sharp corners. 

4. It Avas de/initely shoAvn that breakdoAMi poAver increases as the 

pulse length is reiluced. AVhile certain quantitative variations 
Avere ()l)servi‘d from one set of data to another^ an average of all 
the data indicates (he empirical relation P An investiga¬ 

tion of the factors that cause the discjepaiu'y betAveeii different 
sets of data might be profitable. 

f). The breakdoAvn power was fr)und to deciease, as the rej)etition 
rate Avas raised. The empirical relation imlicated AAas/^ oc 

(). When the product r,T, frequently relVrnal to as the “duty factor,” 
is kept constant, the effect of |)ulse length j)j‘edoniinati‘s. ('f)in- 
bining the tA\o empirical relations discussed under ra]agraj)hs 
(4) and (5) gives 

P a. '"t“' . 

More data are ntaaled to verify this lehition. 

7. At higher j)i essui es, namely, above alumt on(‘-hj\lf atmrispherc', 
all data ttaul to slum that the electric lield K is proj)ortional to 
the ]jressur(‘ p; that is, E^p is appi’o\imat(‘ly constant. 

8. For a giAuai A^alue of pulse length r and repetition rate c,., tluue 
appi'ars to be gf)t)(l (‘vidence to suj)})ort the relation 




Equivalent altitude m thousands of feet 

I'lG 4 07,—Aluiuile at \vliii*li au density equals that at the inilipalud iirea.suiL* and 

tpiiipcrature. 
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9. There is lesh d(?fiiiite iiulication that the relation A'/p = j\j)d) 
is valid; however, a eurnbinatiun in whieh E/j) is plotted against 
Xpd represents the data fairly well. 

10. A summary of the above empirieal relations will tend to indicate 
that for values of Xpti (cm X mm IIg X cm) exceeding about 50, 
the following empirical relation is fairly good: 

p 

where r is in microseconds, v, is in thoiisamls of pulses per second, 
E is in volts ])er centimeter, and p is in millimeters t)f mercury. 

11. The »l(‘peTulemM‘ of breakdown held strength or power on altitudi* 
may b(‘ determined l)y using these results in conjunction with 
Fig. 1-97. 



CHAPTER 5 

FLEXIBLE COUPLING UNITS AND LINES 

By F. J'j. IOhi^eus and F. T. orui;:!.!. 

Althou^^h tlH‘ transmission of powor at inii‘ro\vavp froqiumi'ies is 
most effortivoly aooomplisyiod ])y moans of ri^itl ooaxial linos or wave- 
guiilcs, oortain applirations domaml tho iiso of flexible units. Such 
units aro neoossary Avhon alkmanoo must be matlo foi‘ tho I'olativo motion 
of tAVo oompononts, oitlior borause of \ubration, r)r boeauso such motion 
is an ossential part of tho funotioji of the iloA ieo. Floxiblt^ (‘oiiiiling units 
fall naturally into two classes: those employing coaxial lines, anil those 
in AAhich AAaveguide ti'clmiquos aro used. 

FLEXIBLE COAXIAL CABLES 
By F. E. Ji^hlurs 

Taa o types of coaxial (‘ablos have boon used for r-f transmission : 
beaded cables and solid diolordric caldos. A Ixsiilod cable is made by 
slipping 'Mish spinebeads over a copper wire used as a center conductor, 
and braifling a wire shield over the beails as an outer conductor. '^Phe 
construction is shown in Fig. 5-1. This type of cable has beam largely 
replacofl by the solid dieler-tric cable whif’h is made ])y extruding a dielec¬ 
tric (usually polyethylene) over a conductor, either solid or stranded, 
and by braiding a shield over the dielectric. On some cables tAVO braids 
are used in ordiu' to obtain better shielding. Over the outer braid, a 
jacket, usually of some \dnylite plastic, is either extrudeil or tubed. For 
naval installations, in addition to tiie plastic jacket sometimes a steel 
braided armor is aa oven over the cable. Solid dielectric cables are much 
more ruggefl than the beaded cables since polystyrene beads, being 
brittle, are easily broken, and thereby introduce losses by reflection and 
possible short-circuiting of the cable. 

For the purpose of facilitating the production of r-f cables, rigid lines, 
and connectors for radio and radar equipments for the Army and Navy, 
a joint Army-Xavy R-f Cable Coordinating Committee has been set up 
Avith headquarters in Washington, T). C. This committee, Avith the aid 
of the services, laboratories, and manufacturers, has determined standards 
for rigid lines, coaxial cables, connectors, and adapters. A numbering 
system to facilitate the description and ordering of transmission lines 
and fittings has also been established. For r-f transmission lines, the 
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number system RG-/U was designated. This includes flexible cables, 
rigid coaxial lines, and waveguides. The UG-/U numbering system was 
assigned to connectors and adapters used with these transmission lines. 
These systems may be remembered more easily by means of the following 
interpretation: “RG” means “radio guide,“ and “UG“ means “union 
guide.” The final “U” means “universal.” As this committee is a 
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wartime agency, it uill soon cea.se to function; but a ium\ committee uill 
be formed to cany on a similar A\ork for the postwar ])enod. 

The Army-Navy R-f Cal)le Coordinating Committee has from time to 
time published specifications of all caldes, lines, and fittings recommended 
for Army and Navy equipment. These |)articulars were not meant to 
l)e restrictive in any way, and Avhen improvements weie made they u ere 
described in detail. The latest specifications on coaxial cables are those 
of JAN-C-17 A\hich were piibl shed July 31, 1045. A complete index 
of r-f transmission lines and fittings was published by the same committee 
on June 15, 10t5. Some of the material in this chapter is taken from 
these two publications. Although the present discussion is not intended 
to be exhaustive, it rovers rather completely the cables, connectors, and 
adapters that are suitable for microwave frequencies. The discussiun is 
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limited to flexible cables having a nominal characteristic impedance of 
52 ohms since such cables match approximately the rigid lines used at 
microwave frequencies. With the tolerances that cable manufacturers 
can now hold, the characteristic impedance of these cables is within ±2 
ohms of this nominal value. 

B-1. Attenuation in Flexible Cables.—The attenuation in a flexible 
coaxial cable is made up of two kinds of losses: series losses in the center 
and outer conductors, and shunt losses in the dielectric. The series 
lo.sses are proportional to the square root of the fretpiency and may be 
calculated from the following formula^ for the series attenuation in 
decibels per meter: 

_ 27.37 1 /Vprivc Vpi)/Co\ . . 

/ 

Here, Zn etpials the characteristic impedance of the cable; and 
arc the resistivities of the center and outer conductors, respectively; 
and Kr and A'u are the factors of attenuation of the stranded and braided 
conductors as compared with that of perfect cylinders of the same 
material. 

Shunt lo.sses are caused l)y the conductivity of the insulating material. 
The dielectric constant (jf an iinjierfect diehadric may be expressed as a 
comi)le\ quantity, the imaginary component designating the condiu'ting 
or dih.sipating pi’opej'ly ot the matcTial. For example, a lossless coaxial 
line may be said to have a .shunt capacitive susceptance per unit length, 
which will be called jcjrA\, A\here w is the angular freiiuency, r is the capac¬ 
ity per unit length w ith aii- as the dielectric, and k, is the relative dielectric 
constant ol the insulator. If A\e substitute an imperfect dielectric so 
that A-r = k[ — jk[\ we have the following shunt admittances: 

jcjr(A'' — jk\') — jtijrA’' + wrA*^ — ^ j^^- 

From the above eipiation it can be secai that ljcA''' is the .shunt conductance 
of a coaxial line and is directly proportional ti) freciuency. The power 
factor for a low-loss dielectric is well approximated by the formula 



For polyethylene, AAhich is used in all cables at microwave frequencies, 
the power factt)r is about 0.0004. The .shunt losse.s Aj, of a coaxial line 
may be calculated from the equation 

A,, = 0.091 X 10-^ VfcfPr db/m. (2) 

An examination of Eqs. (1) and (2) reveals that shunt losses are inde- 

^ J. C. Slater, Microwave Trnnsmission, McOraAV-Hill, Xl*w York, 1942, p. 102; 
Vi)l 8, Sl'c 2 19, llatliiilioTi Laboratory Serip.s 
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pendent of the size of the cable but that the series losses in each conductor 
are inversely proportional to its radius. 

To illustrate the effect on the attenuation of braid, as compared with 
the attenuation of a .solid cylindrical conductor of the same metal, let 
us take the RG-14/U cable which has the following characteri.stic,‘« 

a = 0.101 in. = 0.00258 m tt)tal attenuation = 0.14 db/lt 

b = 0.370 in. = 0.00!)4() m A,' = 2.25 

p = 1.724 X 10 " ohm-meters Zn — .52 ohms 

for copper P = 0.0004 

X = 10 cm = 0.1 m 

From lOq. (2), the attenuation caused by the polyethylene dielectric is 
0.05 db/ft. Sub.stituting proper values in the lir.st term of FiCj. (Ij, after 
letting Kc = 1 since the eonductor is not stranded, gives 0.052 db/fl 
for the lo.ss in the center conductor and hence leaves another 0.0.38 db/ll 
for the attenuation of the biaid. Assuming a periect cylinder ot copper, 
from Eq. (1), we calculate the loss in the outer conductor and oldain a 
value of 0.01 1 db/ft. Thus the “braid factor” is 

0.01471,, = 0.038, 

Tu = 2.7 

Nominal values for ivell-\\ oven braids \ ary from 2.5 to 3. 

A brief explanation of braid construction nill serve to jioint out some 
of the aspects of the de.sign of flexible cables tor a minimum braiil factor 
The fir.st step in the de.sign of a braid is the choice ol the wire that will 
produce a braid rugged enougb to minimize the contact resistance betw ecu 
individual wires. A number of thin wires are combincLl to form a carrier 
that w'e might compare to a single flat reed in a w oven basket j a number 
of these carriers are woven in and out to form the braid. .Vround td) 
per rent coverage is reipiired for a braided conductor in oriler to avoid 
excessive ln.ss by radiation and to eii.sure proper .shielding. This coverage 
is determined by the number of ends per carrier, the number of carriers, 
and the number of “picks” per inch which make up the braid. The 
number of picks per inch is the number of times that a .single carrier 
crosses over or under another carrier in an inch of cable. Another term 
applied to this characteri.stic of the braid is the Avord “lay”; this is 
the length of cable required for the carrier to make one complete revolu¬ 
tion around it. Since the currents in a coaxial conductor are ahvays in 
the direction of propagation, a braid having a long lay wdll have less 
attenuation than one having a short lay .since le.ss energy is dissipated 
in contact re.sistance. Mechanical considerations, however, limit the 
lay of the braid, and greater .stability with flexing can be attained with a 
.shorter lay. The tightne.ss with Avhich the braid is woven is also impor- 
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tant in eliminating instability under flexing and in dcrrrasing the contact 
resistance between braid wires. It is also important that the individual 
braid wires should not be embedded in the dielectric and that jacketing 
material should not penetrate between them. 

B-2. Jacketing Materials.—The two jacketing materials most widely 
used on flexible cables are regular vinyl and non contaminating vinyl. 
The development of the iioiicoiitaininatiiig type was undertaken because 
the plasticizer from the ohl tyi)e of vinyl jacket leached out, was absorljed 
in the polyethylene, and increased the ])ower factor. The use of cables 
with the new type of jacket is especially imi)Drtant where the cables 



0 20 40 60 BO 100 120 140 160 IBO 200 

No. of days heating at 92 "C 

Tic.. 5'2.—('‘Diitunnniition nf i>nly['thvlpnp l)y vinyl jiifknt. Tlip attenuations were 
iiu'iisuierl at irjrnn atm r, X = 10 rrn. Tin* fii si M rl:i.\ s nf lie.'itmK were at 

will be subjected to high temj)eriitures. Figure 5-2 gives a comparison 
of attenuation, as a function of the number of days nt a temperature of 
02°CV of two samples of cable, one having the old vinyl jacket 

and the other, the noAv iioncoiitaminating vinyl jacket. After 200 days, 
the total attenuation of the cable with the regular vinyl jacket had 
increased by a factor of almost 4 whereas the attenuation of the cable 
with the nuncontaminating vinyl jacket had increased only 0.01 db/ft 
or about (i per cent. 

An examination of the copper braids of both cables indicated con¬ 
siderable tarnishing and corrosion and the formation nf a coating of green 
waxy material. Although the plasticizer from the luwv jacket attacked 
the copper more vigorously than did the old material, its effeet on the 
dielectric power factor Avas considerably smaller. 

Both types of jacketing materials are flexible within the temperature 
range from —25° to +fl0“C but are, of course, stiffer at the loAver tem¬ 
peratures. For temperatures below — 25°C, hoAvcver, the jacket is ver^^ 
brittle and is likely to crack if the cable is bent. The regular vinyl 
jacket is slightly more flexible than the noncontaminating vinyl jacket at 

^ G. J. Sdiaible, "S-baiiil Attenuation anti Caparity Stability of RG-9/U Gable/’ 
BTL Report No. Ct.JP-3710, June 1945. 
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temperaiurcH lower than -25°C; it reaches a brittle state at about 
-35°C 

These jackets are thermoplastic; that they way be deformed or 
softened by excessive heat tw })ressure. In frenernl, they can be cut easily 
but do not tear readily; ihny also havT ^^ood ahrrLsion le^ii^stance. These 
materials have practically lU) permeability to f 2 ,asoliiie ()r water. 

6'3. Cables for Low-power Levels. — lOr l(>^\-l)OA^e^ levels, the three 
cables most frequently used at microwave frequencies are the types 
RG-9/U, RG-21/U, and the RG-5/r. The RG-‘)/r ca))le is a doiil)le- 
braided cable containing; a [)olyethylene dielectric core with a strLinded 
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center conductor that is made of seven strands of 21 AW G silver-clad 
wire. The inner braid is made of silver-clad copper in ortlei- to obtain 
lowau' contact resistance betAveen the wires at hi^h freqiuau ies than w ould 
be attained ivith the use of pure copper. The diameter o\ er the dielectrii* 
IS 0.285 in.; and the total diameter over the jacket, which is the non¬ 
contaminating type, is about 0.440 in. 

The attenuation of this cable at a Avavelength of 10 cm is about O.Ki 
db/ft, and there is little or no variation of attenuation with flexing or 
with changes in temperature. Some recent measurements have been 
made at Bell Telephone Laboratories on the effect of heat on the attenua¬ 
tion of RG-9/U cable at 10 cm, betw^een 20° and 04°r. A maximum 
increase of 0 per cent in the attenuation occurred at ()0°G during the 
period of increasing temperature (see Fig. 5-3). However, during the 
cooling period a maximum increase of 9 per cent occurred at the same 
temperature. This represents a maximum deviatiim of about 0.014 
db/ft from the 20°r value and agrees very closely Avith results on a similar 
type of cable obtained some time ago at the Radiation Tiaboratoi AX 
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The stability" of transmission for wavelengths smaller than 3.53 cm, 
however, is much worse. \"ariations of about 0.4 db in the r-f trans¬ 
mission through the cable were encountered by flexing a 20-ft length; 
the measured atteiiiialion of long lengths of cable varied as much as 
0.02 db/ft depending on how tightly they Avere coiled. In the tempera¬ 
ture range of —40° to +70°C, at a Avavolength of 3.30 cm, the attenuation 
varied erratically betAveen 0.30 and 0.40 db/ft (see Fig. 5-4). 

Each successiAa^ heating vyvW caused a permanent increase of about 
0.01 db/ft in tlie attc*nuation until, after about nine cycles of heating 
to a temperature of (■)0°C^ or more and cooling to rotnn temperature, the 



attenuation stabilized near 0.40 db/ft. This random variation of 
attenuation with teinj)(uatui’e cycling is uiuloubtedly caused by the 
px])anding polyetliA leiie distuibing the contacts between the braid Avires. 
To lesst'ii this variation, or prjssibly to eliminate it entirely, a new cable, 
which is dcsignati'd as HG-OA/U, has l)een designed with the silver 
inner braid having a shorter lay to give bidter stability. This special 
high-freiiuency cable will have slightly larger attenuation because f)f 
tlie shorter lay. 

Measurements ot the fretpieiicy sensitivity of the attenuation of 
RG-9/TT cable have been made in the wavelength range from 3.15 to 
3.55 cm. Because of the effect of flexing u\um the attenuation, the cable 
was fastened to a l)oard while the altenuatioii was measured, to ensure 
reproducible results. Over this Avavehmgth laiige, tin- attenuation 
varied from 0.303 db/ft at 3.55 cm tfj 0.3 11 db/ft at 3.102 cm, a \ajiatiun 
of about 12 per cent. The results are shoA\n in Fig. 5-5. 

The KG-21/U cable is an attenuating cable that is used when one 
piece of equipment must be isrdated from another to eliminate interaction 
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between them; it is used, too, when a given amount of attenuation is 
needed to decrease the sensitivity of some piece of test equipment. 
This cable, like the RG-9/U cabl^, has a double braid: an inner one 
of silver-clad copper and an outer one of copper with a noncontaminat¬ 
ing vinyl jacket. In order to achieve the desired attenuation, a high- 
resistance No. 10 AWG Nichrome center wire is used. As most of tlie 



dissi])a(it)n is in llie center conductor, the attenuation in deiabels is 
nearly proportional to the srpiare root of the frequency. This cable 
was designed to rej)hu‘e the RG-38/U cable A^hich uses ‘‘lossyrubber 
dir^lectric with a poA\er factor of about 0 000 as the dissipating element. 
In tlie HG-II8/U cable, the attenuation is nearly proportional to fre- 
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Temperature in 'C 

1 Mt. 5-n.—AttfMiuatinn nf UG-21/U calilp Umiiium alui p .it lO-rm >> .n i'IpiikI li 

quency, and in addition the power factor of the rubber has a high tem¬ 
perature coefficient, about 0.008 db/ft per °V. The RG-21 /fJ cable was 
developed to have a Ioav temperature coefficient of attenuation. From 
— 40” to -|-r)0°C the attenuation at a Avavelength of 10 cm has a maximum 
value of 0.81 db/ft at -|-10°C; and it deereases to 0.82 db/ft at each end 
of the temperature range, a total change of only 2.5 per cent (see Fig. 
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5 0). Tn the WtWelength range from 8.6 to 12.6 ceq, the attenuation 
varies from 0.74 to 0.90 db/ft as shown in Fig. 5-7. 

Like the RG-9/U cable, the RG-21/U cable has a very good stability 
of transmission with flexing and temperature cycling, in the region from 
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8 to 12 cm. However, at wavelengths of 3.511 cm and l)elo\v, bending 
and flexing cause considerable variation. \Mien a I'able carrying r-f 
j)ow er at these high frequencies is bent or flexeil, the attenuation increases, 
and several minutes are required for the transmission to return to the 
original level. Since most of the 
loss is ill the center r'onductor, the 
eifei’t of temperature on attenu¬ 
ation is less than in the RG-9/U 
(‘a))le and is in the opposite flirec- 
tion; tliat is, the attenuation 
decreases with increasing temper¬ 
atures, as does the resistivity of 
Nichrome. Over the range from 
— 46° to +61 °C, the attenuation 
varies from 1.68 to 1.56 db/ft. The variation is illustrated in Fig. 5-9. 
Over the w avelength range from 3.13 to 3.53 cm, the attenuation varies 
from 1.70 to 1.52 db/ft, as showm in Fig. 5-8. 

The RG-5/U cable is the same size as the RG-21/U cable. Instead 
of the Xichrome wire. No. 16 copper wire is used as the center conductor. 
The shiehl consists of tw o copper braids, and the jacket is a regular vinyl 
jacket instead of the noncontaminating type. This cable has not had 
as Avidespread usage for microwaves as the RG-9/U cable since there is 
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lilih* gain in flcxil)ility and tlio olnrlrical propertins aio not «o good, 
ddip attenuation of 11G-5/U eable at 10 c*ni is about 0.22 db/ft. It has 
been used prineipally for a flexible eouj)ling from Sperry Klystrons sinee 



Temperature in “C 

Fig. 5-0.— Vttniiutit it)ii of 11G-21/U v.s. lrrnpi?i iitiii o (3-riii liaiiil). 


the SKIj fittings used on these Klystrons \Nill fit the KO-5 eable but 
not the RO-O/U. 1'h(‘se SKL fittings are shown in l'"igs. o jind 5-1^8 
at thi* end of Sim*, fi l 1. 

6-4. High-power Cables. For high-i)ow i‘r tiansinissinn, tliere are 
two eables that have been most widely used. These are the RO-1 l/U 

eable, its armoreil etpiivaleiit 
RG-74 ai, and theRG-17/U eable 
with its armored ef|uivalent 
HG-18/U. The HG-14/LI eable 
has a polyethylene dieleetrie eore 
of 0.375 in. iliameter, Avith a No. 
10 AWG eopper wire for the renter 
eonduetor. There an* t w o eopper 
braids over the eore eovered by a 
noneontamiiiating vinyl jacket. 
The resulting over-all iliameter is 
about 0.550 in. 44ie attenuation 
of this eable at 10 eni is 0.14 db/ft. 
Sinee the diameter is slightly 
larger than that ol the RG-9/U 
eable, the series eonduetoi- losses 
and therefore the total attenua¬ 
tion arc somewiiat less. 

The RG-17/U cable has a 
polyethylene core which has a 
0.680 in. diameter and contains a 
center eonduetor of eoppei* rod or 
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Fig. 51 0.— AvcrjiRc power traufamitted 
by eables of variou.s sizes. IiG-/U numbers 
lui curves refer to Table 5-5. 


tubing of 0.188 in. diameter. A single eopper shield is braided over the 
core, and a noneoiitaminating jacket of 0.760 in. diameter is tubed or 
extruded ov^er the braid. The attenuation is 0.006 db/ft at a Avavelength 
of 5.00 cm where the cable begins to transmit the T.F-niode. 
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The power breakdown for the dieleftric-filled cables is of two kinds: 
thermal breakdown, and voltage breakdown. Thermal breakdown 
occurs when the diele(‘tric softens because of the heating under high 
average power and allows the center conductor to move with reHi)ect to 
the outer eonductoi*. Voltage breakdown occurs an lien the i-f A oltage 
exceeds the dielectric strength of the insulation. Figure 510 shows a 
graph giving the avei age pou er rating of the cables of A^arious sizes, includ¬ 
ing Ihe ItG-H/U and 11G-17/U cables. These cuiwcs are ealeulateil 
on the basis of a ceni er-conductor temperature of 175°F and an ambient 
temperature of 1UI°F. As the frequency of the r-f current is iiu*reased, 
the power rating of the cabh‘ is decreasetl. This is because tlu' amount 
of heat to be dissijiated per unit lengih increases Avith tlie attenuation. 

The EG-14/U cal)le has been tested uiuler jiulsed r-f power, at a 
w^aA^elength of 10 cm, Avilh a i-/isec pulse and a rejietitifm ratf^ of 1000 
pps. True voltage breakdoAAn was not attained in this way, but just 
above a pulse poAver of 300 kw failures usually occurred in the r-f con¬ 
nectors. This cable certainly should not be run at peak powers greater 
than 300 kw at microwave frequencies, although the maximum ojierating 
voltage as recommended by the Army-XaAW T{-f (\ible Coordinating 
Committee is 5500 volts rins, aaIucIi corn*sponds approximately to 500 
kAv pulse. This i)ulse poAver rating, of ranirse, is limit ed by the amount of 
aA^erage poAver which the cable A\ill transmit safely. 

The 1\G-17/U cable w as run for an hour at 1.2 Mw pulse powa'r with a 
duty ratio f)f 1 GOOO without any noticeable change. The Audtage rating 
on this cable is 11,000 \ 0 )lts rms. 

6-6. Resonances in Coaxial Cables. —Some flexible coaxial cables 
haA^e been found tr) exhibit l)ad lesonances at certain fretpiencies. These 
resonances are caused by r'ertain periodic variations in the characteristic 
impedanci' of the cabh' AAhicli re.sult from the ])i'riodic flucluations of 
the diameter of the ilielectric, tin* centering of the center condm-tor, or the 
cllipticity of the core. These resonani-es are charai'terized by a rapid 
change, Avith AvaAadeiigth, in the standing-wave latio looking into the 
cable and by an incieasi* in the attenuation. They have been observeil, 
at the Radiation Laboratf)ry, in the KG-S/fT 'md HG-9/IJ cables in the 
region of AvaAudeiigths from S to 10 cm. The standing-Avave ratio changed 
from 1.1 to about 2 in Aodtage and dropped back to 1.1 in about 0.3 
per cent change in Avavclength, or in about 10 ATc/sec. At the re.sonanee 
frequency, the transmission decreased by al)out 20 to 50 per cent of the 
transmission off resonance. In six samples, resonances a\ ere found at 
8.4, 9.2, 9.4 cm (see Fig. 5-11). It is apparent that these resonances are 
caused by periodic variations because, if a cable that resonates is cut in 
half, each half Avill resonate at the same frequency ns the original length. 

The Naval l^esearch Laboratory has reported finding resonances in 
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the RG-17/U, the RG-18/U, and the RG-9/U cables in the ^Mivelongth 
range from 46 to 22 cm. Nearly all the samples tested exhibited reson¬ 
ances with maximum voltage standing-wave ratios varying from 1.4 
to 8. Measurements on the diameters revealed a definite periodicity 
(see Fig. 5*12). Cables in which abrupt changes occurred in the diameter 
showed much higher standing-wave ratios at resonance. One cable 
sample in which the resonance was small did not have veiy abrupt changes 
in the diameter but had a more gradual periodic variation. From the 
stanilpoint ot transmission-line theory, gradual changes, even if periodic 



would cause little reflection. However, abrupt discontinuities that are 
repeated periodically will add up to a very large mismatch at the input 
end of a long cable at those freipiencies for which these abrupt dis¬ 
continuities are spaced by an integral number of half cycles. 

The RG-8, 9, 17, 18/U cables are the only cables that have been 
tested for resonances, but it is presumed that, since the extrusion is done 
in a similar way for other types of cables, they too may exhibit resonance 
effects. In very short lengths of cable, the effect of resonance is less 
noticeable; but in long lengths, the standing-w ave ratio may become very 
high. As refinements are made in the techniques of manufacture these 
resonances may be eliminated or considerably lessened. 

6-6. Flexibility and Durability of Coaxial Cables.—Tests of the 
flexibility and durability of coaxial cables are inadequate, but some 
results on the RG-14/U cable will give an indication of what may be 
expected of a cable under flexing. Table 5-1 gives the results and a 
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description of tests on three samples of RG-14/U cable flexed at the rate 
of 90 cycles per minute. 




Fn;. 5-12.— roiindipily in port* diainetor dF 1U1-17/U pat)lp. 


TaULK Ti l.-I^^Fl’ET TS DF K EI'K \TFI) FlIGXING f)F C^)AX1AL (’aBLES 


Sample 

Nn. 

of tests 

d'iiiip 

IIpkimI 

N^iiml)er of 
Ilexings 

F[)iulition after Hexing 

1 

From straiKht to a 

2 hr 

lOKO 

Ragged eopper braid, broken 


3i-in. radius 



center eonduetor, dieleeirie 
and jacket unliarmed. 

2 

From straight to a 

12 hr, IS min 

71 ,H20 

Inner braid slightly dis¬ 


5-in. radius 



turbed, center eonduetor 
Ijroken, ilielectrie and jacket 
unharmed. 

3 

From straiglit to 

25 hr, 37 min 

138,330 

C’enter conductor broken in 


f3-in. radius 



three places. Braid, dielec¬ 
tric, and jacket unharmed. 


These cables are early samples of RG-14/U and contain a center 
conductor of copper-weld wire, Avhich is copper drawn over a steel center 
core. With this construction, the wire is brittle and inclined to break 
from metal fatigue under flexing. The present RG-14/U cable uses solid 
copper wire, and therefore, under the same conditions, will probaVily 
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last longer than the samples described above. The RG-9/U cable is 
much more flexible than the RG-14/U. A 4-oz force is required to 
bend a straight 1-ft length of RG-9/U cable to a radius of curvature of 
about 8 in., whereas a 10-oz force is required to bend a straight 1-ft 
length of RG-14/U cable to a radius of curvature of about 1(3 in. In 
permanent installations, the Navy recommends that bends having radii 
of curvature not less than ten times the diameter of the cable be used. 
This certainly ought to be the lowest limit in the radius of curvatiue of a 
cable under repeated flexing 
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6-7. Connectors for Cables for Low Power. The coiinectoi that is 
used most prevalently on low'-j)ower cables is tlie type N. (^ross-sec- 
tional drawings fur two types of N connectors are shown in Figs. 513. 
The first type uses a polystyrene bead 0.251 in. long. The second is a 
modification of the jiolystyrene connectors and uses Teflon, a material 
with a low dielectric constant, for the insulating bead. In this new 
design, an improvement was made in the tei-hiiiiiue of coupling the 
braid and jacket to the body of the connector. The original type N 
connector, showui in the drawing on the left side of Fig. 5T3, was some¬ 
what unsatisfactory liecause the cable core w orked aw ay from the bead of 
the connector, and the braid was stretched from bending ami flexing 
with use. In the new design, shown in the drawing on the right-hand 
side of Fig. 513, a rubber washer is compressed by a nut and grips the 
jacket, braid, and cable core to the main body of the connector. In this 
construction, there is less likelihood of the braid stretching to allow^ 
the dielectric and center conductor to pull aw^ay from the connector 
bead An additional advantage in the mwv design is the step in the outer 
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conductor of the plug; this step reduces the mismatch caused by a gap 
bctAVcen the plug pin and jack center contact. This allows an adjust¬ 
ment in the tolerances so that there is always a gap that Avill prevent the 
spreading of the jack fingers by the shoulder against the plug pin. An 
interim design embodying these mechanical properties, but using poly- 
dichlorostyrene dielectric instead of Teflon, has been made. These three 
types are designated in the following Avay; the original connector has an 
ordinary UG-/U number; the mechanically improAU'd design with the 



3.0 3 5 4 0 4.4 5.0 6.0 7.0 8.0 9.0 10.0 11.0 13.0 

Wavelength in cm 


Fi[.. 5-LI.—Theniptit-al i)orforiiiaiifp of type N rojinortors. The I'irclc.q leprp.sciit the 
improvpd type with ii Tpfloii bpatl, the stpiares Uie oiiKiiiiil type with u. polystyrene bear!. 

polydichlorostyrene dielectric bead is designatetl by a UG-A/U number; 
the Teflon-dielectric connectors are designateil l)y a UG-B/U number. 
A complete listing of the connectors designed for each cable is found in 
the table at the end of the section on flexible cables. 

Figure 5-14^ shoAvs a graph of the performance of the typt^ N con¬ 
nectors Avitli the 0.254-in. polystyrene or polydichlorostyrene beads and 
the modified connectors using Teflon dielectric beads. The dielectric 
constant for Teflon is low (2.1) compared Avith that for polystyrene 
(2.50). This loAV dielectric constant reduces considerably the maximum 
mismatch that can occur in a pair of connectors because of the shunt 
capacities at the steps that result from the introduction of the beads. 
For the Teflon connectors at a Avavelength of 5 cm, the maximum stand- 
ing-Avave ratio is 1.2 in voltage whereas the ratio for the polystyrene 

^ Thi* dovelopineiit of Tcflon-dielpctric roimoctors was rarried out at the Poly- 
tpi'hiiii; Institutp of Brooklyn, undor contract from OSRI). The calculations 
emboditMl in tlits figurp were taken from a progress ri‘port of work on this contract. 
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connectors is 1.3 at the samp wavelcnKth. Most of the improvement in 
match was made in the wavelength range from 3.0 to 3.5 cm. The 
length of the Teflon was made nearly a quarter wavelength at 3.3 cm 
in order to cancel out the shunt capacity of the step in the outer and 
inner conductors which was caused by the introduction of the brad. 
In this way each bead is compensated to be well matched from 3.0 to 
3.5 cm. The two beads are spaced so that the reflections from them 
cancel each other at a wavelength of 9.3 cm. This s])acing was made in 
order to have a single connectf)!* design that v oulil f)e good from 8 to 12 




(fl) (&) 

J’lu. 5-15.— nistoKiiiin f)f \ iiltdRi' stanihiiR-WMM' jatios nl)siM\iMl f)ii 1 ‘ninnii‘i [i il t\jM' N 
rr)iim*ptors; (a) i-s frii HG-I)'U labU*, (6) is foi nG-21/r KG-5 U fuhlfs 

cm as well as from 3.0 to 3.5 cm in wavelength and that idtimately would 
replace the original polystyrene type of connector. 

The curve in Fig. 5-14 indicates only relatively what may he found 
in actual cables and connectors. The plug-aiid-jack center contacts 
introduce reflections that are erratic and unpredictable. In the 3-cm 
band, the center contacts alone have been found to produce standing- 
wave ratios as high as 1.1 in voltage. For best match, the extreme ends 
of the fingers of the jack center conductor should make contact with the 
plug. Since the characteristic impedance of the cable varies ±4 i)ei' 
cent and may not be uniform along the whole length, the magnitude and 
phase of input impedance of the cable may vary over a considerable 
range. Data on voltage standing-wave ratio have been obtained from 
1775 UG-21/U and UG-22/U connectors attached to KG-9/U cables by 
technicians during the last two and a half yeaih at the Iladiation Labora¬ 
tory. Seventy-seven per cent of these connectors had a voltage st anding- 
wave ratio of 1.15 or less around 10-cm Avavelength, and 46 per cent had a 
VSWR of 1.10 or less (see Fig. 515). The results on the I1G-5/U and 
RG-21/U cables were not so good. Only 23 per cent of the connectors 
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had a VSWR of 1.15 or less, and 61 per cent of the connectors had a 
VSWR between 1.16 and 1.25. Since these cables are smaller than the 
RG-9/U, the shunt reactance at the junction between the cable and the 
connector is greater and undoubtedly causes the higher standing-wave 
ratio. 

In the range of wavelengths from 8.1 to 3.5 cm, the UG-21/U and 
UG-22/U connectors on the RG-9/tJ cable are badly mismatched. Four 
pairs of connectors were tested with the following average results: 

Wavrloiigth 3 1 i*in 3 3 rni 3 5 nti 

VHWR 1 5S 1 32 1 25 

This cable conned or has been used at these frequencies but only in 
conjunction with a transition from coaxial line to waveguifle, ()r in some 
r-f component for which the connector mismatch has been compensated 
in the design. Results for the Teflon-diclectric connector in the 3-cra 
wavelength range are somewhat comparable to those fo' the polystyrene 
connectors for RG-O/U cable at 10 cm The following are data taken at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
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Type N Adapters .—Since type X connectors are very widely used, a 
series of adapters has been designed. These include not only couplers 
to the various rigid lines but also such adapters as shunt T's and pres¬ 
surizing fittings. In Table 5-3, these adapters are listed, information 
concerning the match at wavelengths of 3.2 and 10 cm being given wheje 
it is known. Figures 5T6 give cross-sectional sketches of some of the.sc 
adapters. 
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6-0. HN Connectors. — The type HN connectoi-s (UG-59, 60, 61/U) 
have been designed for applications using the RG-8/U cable, which 
require higher voltages than the type N connectors will safely transmit. 
These connectors, which are shown in Figs. 5-17, are designed so that 
the path length in air betwram the ilieleclric siirlaces is as long as possible. 
This air path is increased by trimming the polyethylene core of the cable 
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in the shape of a cone which fits into the polystyrene liead. The tool 
required for this is like a simple hand pencil sharpener and is designated 
by the Army and Navy number MX-108/U. Also, the bead of the jack 
is cut so that it will tit into the polystyrene bead of the plug. The 
Army-Navy R-f Cable C\)ordinating Committee rates this connei-tor for 
4000 volts jieak at an altitude of 50,000 ft. 

B-9. High-power Connectors to Rigid Lines .—Thv Army-Navy R-f 
Cable Coordinating Committee has designed a field-assembly connector 
for joining the RG-14/U cable to J-in. stub-supported line. In this cable 
connector, designated ITG-207/U, the center contact is forced uiuler the 
dielectric for about I in. and is soldered to the center wire at the end of 
the dielectric. Then the cable core is pu.shed into the polydichlorostyrcne 
bead, the outer diameter of which is such that the characteristic imped- 
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anrc is 52 ohms (see Fig. 5-18). This feature gives a long path length, 
so that the possibility of brcakdoAvn through the air between the cable 
rlielectrir and the bead is considerably lessened. A butyl-rubber washer 
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IS compressed bet^veen the t^^o polydichlorostyrene l)eads in order to 
seal herinetirally the line to x\hich the connector is coupletl. To reduce 
the possibility of corona in the air gaps, Dow Corning Ignition Sealing 
Compound is applied liberally to the cable core and center contact 
before inserting them into the bead at assembly 

One bad feature of this connector is that the ceiitf‘r contact is not 
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soldered to the center wire of the cable at the end that is forced under 
the dielectric. Should the diameter of the hole in the center contact 
which fits over the cable center wire be large, and should some dielectric 
be forced into it between tlie center conductor and the center contact, 
at (his point a reentrant sect ion of line \n ould be formed in series with the 
main coaxial line. At micron ave frequencies, this section could be an 
appreciable part of a wavelength and might therefore introduce con¬ 
siderable ipflection. In assembling a connector ot this type care must 
be exercised to ensure a good contact at this tij) 

Klectrical ti‘sts liave l)een made on Ihe UG-207/U coniit*cloj in which 
200 11 of KG-14/U cable were used as a leiminatiim The lollowing 
lesults were obtained. 
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The Radiation Jjaboratory tlesign of the (‘onnector betw^een RG-14/U 
cable and J-in. line, Figs 519, 5*20, utilizes a taper from the size ol the 
cable to the outer diameter of the J-iii. line There is a step in the innei 



conductor to compensate for the change in dielectric from polyethylene 
to air and to maintain constant impedance. The dielectric for the taper 
must be extruded into, the connectors, and, if a good bond is made to 
the cable dielectric, the connector will stand nearly as much powder as 
the cable. The most frequent incidence of breakdoAxn is across the 
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tlielectrir face of the junction, between the dielectric and the air line. 
The path acro^ss this dielectric face may be made longer by a series of 
circular grooves in the dielectric surface. Two such connectors with 
extruded polyethylene dielectric were tested at a wavelength of 10.4 cm 
with a pulse length of 1.04 /isec and a repetition rate of 500 pps. Break¬ 
down across the dielectric face occurred at 575 kw pulse power for one 
connector and 062 kw pulse power for the other. With a safety factor 
of 2, a connector of this type may ))e rated at 300 kw pulse po^^ or, subject 
of course to the average-pt)\\ er limitation. 

The voltage standing-A\ave ratio that can be expected to be set up 
by a single connector is l)et^^een 1 1 and 1 2 for wavelengths greater than 



9 cm Considera))le Miiiatom is lounrl among connectors This is 
undoubtedly caused by dilterences in the characteristic inipedaucf‘ of the 
cable and in the manner in which the dielectric* is extruded. 

In the design ot connectors toj the microAvave region, the maintenance 
of constant impedance throughout is not the only rcMiuirement lor obtain¬ 
ing a well-matched connector. At these frequencies, abrupt changes in 
the diameter of the line, which are caused by introducing a bead with a 
fairly large dielectric constant, result in a large capacitive susceptance. 
Such a mismatch may be canceled by another susceptance ol the same 
value spaced about a quarter wavelength from the first, as explained in 
the preceding chapters in this liook. Another method for eliminating 
this capacitive susceptance is to use a short section of high-impedance 
line at the step, as shown in the sketch in Fig. 5*21. The explanation of 
this technique follows. If aac as.sumc that Zi is terminated in its charac¬ 
teristic impedance, the capacitive susceptance introduces a mismatch 
shoAvn on the admittance chart by A. If avp normalize the admittance 
to the characteristic ailmittancc of the high-imjiedance line Z 2 , Ave move 
our admittance to point P Next, we transform the admittance P 
through a length I of the high-impedance line to point C. Then by 
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normalizing the admittance C to the characteriatic admittance of the 
line Za we arrive at Z), and by adding the capacitive susceptance at this 
step, we obtain a perfect match. A modification of the Radiation 
Laboratory design of the connector between RG-14/U cable and ^-in. 
line has been made^ using this principle for matching the capacity step 



I’m. 5-21.—Admittuni'L* diiiKram of att-p fumptMisiitii)ii. 
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(seo Fig. 5-20). Tho uiirlprcuts were introdurpd to hold the dielectrir 
core and renter ronductor firmly in place. 

The Army-Navy R-f Cable Coordinating Committee has designed 
i'or the RG-17/U cable a connector, the UG-154/U, which is suitable for 
field assembly and is shown in Fig. 5-22. This connector utilizes the 



In. 5 2^ I Ci-2.17 I" .iiijipln 


center A\ire of the cable* as the (‘enter cnntar‘t. This center wire fits 
into the center tube of tlie mating connector and contact is secured by 
slotting and compressing this tul)e. For low-voltage use (less than 
200 kw pidse power), tlie cable dielectric is rut off flush as in Fig. 5-22. 
Dow Corning Ignition Sealing Compound is used to fill up the air gaps. 
Couplings to various rigid lines are made by means of adapters; for the 
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^-in. stub line, the adapter is the UG-237/L showui in hig. 5-23. The 
bead section in this adapter is a (piarter wavelength long at about 10 cm; 
its characteristic impedance is 49.2 ohms. Thus the connector acts as a 
matching transfoj’mer from the 52-ohm cable to the 4()-ohm fi-in. line 
for a wavelength of 10 cm, and the quarter-wavelength spacing helps 
to cancel the shunt capacity caused by the step in the diameter of the 
line. 

For high-voltage use, the RG-17/IT cable dielectric is trimmed as 
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shown in Fig. 5-24. This trimming enables the cable dielectric to fil 
into the beatl of the connector, and thus to increase the path length for 
the voltage breakdown from the center conductor to the outer conductor 
Dow Porning Ignition kSealing Compound is used to fill the air gap arnunrl 

the center conductor and between 
the dielectric surfaces and to de¬ 
crease corona and the possibility ol 
breakdown. This connector, if used 
with the UG-155/11 connector, Fig 
5-25, to couple two sections of cal)le 
together, Avill Avithstand nearly as 
much voltage as the cable. 

_ 2 ^-^ To increase the length of the air 

,rr IT 1 . pathacrossthesurfacef)fthedielei'- 

UG-irj.'j V atluptri. * 

trie, the connector may be tapered as 
slioun in Fig. 5-2(i. The characteristic impedance of any cross section in 
this taper may be calculated from the equation 



This e(iuatic)n assumes tliat the capacity per unit length of a coaxial 
line made up of tw o dielectrics whose common boundary is the surface of a 
cylinder of diameter r/o (Fig. 5*27) consists of two capacities in series, 
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calculated from the two coaxial hncs which Avould be formed if a thin 
metal tube Avere at this boundary. The inductance per unit length of 
the coaxial line is assumed to be unchanged since the magnetic per¬ 
meability of most low-loss dielectrics is nearly the same as that of air. 
If the tapers of the conductors are straight lines, then Eq. (3) may be 
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used to calculate the shape of the dielectric in this section to ensure a 
taper with a gradually changing characteristic impedance. For a 
taper longer than a half wavelength, however, straight tapers of both 
conductors and dielectric will give a fairly good match since the change 
in the characteristic impedance will be gradual. 

6-10. Polyglas Connectors.—In certain applications where a con¬ 
nector must maintain the pressure in the air-filled line to whi(‘h it is 
coupled, it is possible to obtain 
a seal by means of an extruded 
polyglas bead in the connector. 

Polyglas has the propt'rty of 
adhering to the metal of the 
center and outer conductors and 
thus of securing a seal. It has, 
further, a coefficient of expansion 
equal to that of brass; this enables 
the connector to seal the line 
hermetically over a range of tem¬ 
peratures greater than wouhl be obtained Avitli the use of a butyl-rubber 
washer scpieezed between t^^ o polydichlorostyrene l)eads. "I'he dielectric 
constant of polyglas D, the material uhich is most satisfactory at present, 






Fig. 5-29.—Adapter frum HN connector to i-iii. line. 


is rather high: 3.22, as compared with 2.25 and 2.50 for polyethylene and 
polydichlorostyrene, respectively. This high dielectric constant makes 
it necessary to introduce a large step in the conductors, and therefore 



Fiu. .'5 27 -Poaxial licp wilh tni> dielprtrii* 
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causes high capacitive mismatches at the steph. The mismatch may be 
lessened if the conductors are stepped in opposite directions from those of 
the conductors of the connecting line; that is, if the center-conductor 
diameter is decreased while the outer conductor is increased in diametej- 
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liy using the formulas fioin Sec. t-i 
in terms of the dimensiuns of the 
selected so that a matched cuimei 



hill 6-Sl —Attenuation of btaiiLlmil eables 
vs. freiiupncy. 


f), ^^lnch give lht‘ eapiicity of a step 
line, the length oi the bead may be 
tor can be obtained. Figures 5-28 
through 5*30 show several such con¬ 
nectors designed to fit various lines 
and fittings. These connectors are 
matched at a wavelength of 30 cm 
The adapter shown in Fig. 5-28 
shows the insertion of a polyethyl¬ 
ene bead into the j)olyglas In this 
way a more elastic dieh'ctrii* is used 
OA^er the fingei s of tin' slotted center 
conductors of the adai)ter so that 
these fingers will be able to expand 
Avhen the plug center contact is 
forced int(j them. The idiaracter¬ 
istic impeilance of this two-dielec¬ 
tric section may be calculatetl on 
the basis f)f Er[. (3). The t('rmina- 
tion of the Radiation Laboratory 
prevented the completion of tests 
on this sort of adapter. Tt is not 
known Iioav satisfactory it might be 
to manufacture. Other polyghis 
materials that have similar proper¬ 
ties, l)ut with a low^er dielectric 


constant, are being developed. 

5-11. Summary. —In the preceding sections of this chapter a some¬ 
what detailed but not exhaustive description of a few^ of the most widely 
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15 OrtoVier 1944 



* UG-9A/U ia identical with UG-t)/U except that the inner hraid is woven with a shorter la3'. This should result in a (crealer atahility under flexinit. 
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Table 5 5.—R-f Cable CoNNErroHs 


Cablr 

No 

3-in. alub-liiiL* 
roupling 

l\vpe X 
(polystyrene 
equivalent) 

Type X modified 
(Teflon 
dielectric) 

Other 

couplings 

R(J-58/U 1 
RG-SSA/r/ 


*U(;-188/l’plug 
Fig. 5 32 


BXC conneetor.s 
UG-88/1' plug 
Fig. 5-35 
UG-89/C jack 
Fig. 5-36 
UG-90/U panel 
jack 

(VSWR <1.15 
for wave-lengths 
< 7.5 cm) 

JIG-5/U \ 
HG-21/U J 


IJG-18/U plug 
UG-IKA/U plug 
UG-19/U paiud 
jack 

lJG-19A/U pan- 
‘ el jack 
lJg-20/U jack 
UG-20A/U jack 
Fig. 5-13 

UG-ISR/U plug 
CG-19B/C panel 
jack Fig 513 

UC;-20R/li jack 

*HKL filtings- 
Fig. 5 37 1 G- 

275/C straight 

lJG-275/lI right 
angle (not eoii- 
stant imped¬ 

ance) Fig. 5-38 

RG-8,9/U] 
UG-DA/IT [ 
RG-IO/U J 

Wunilar to Fig. 
519 

UG-21/r plug 
UG-21A/r plug 
UG-22/U panel 
jack 

IT 1-22A/C pan¬ 
el jack 

UG-23/U jack 
lTG-23A/r jack 
Fig. 5 13 

irG-21B/l' plug 

UG-22B/r pan¬ 
el jack 

CCT-23B/r jack 
Fig. 5-13 

IIX connectors 
Fig. 5-17 

IK;-59/IJ plug 

Fig. 5-17 

UG-60/U jack 

Fig. 5-17 

CG-61/IJ jack 

Fig. 5-17 

U(;-72/U [ 
RG-74/U J 

r(i-207/lT field 
asseiiihly Fig. 

5 IS 

Fig. 5T9 

rG-2()l/U plug 
Fig. 5 33 


LN connectors 

Figs. 5.39, 5-40 
UG-IOO/U plug 
UG-lOl/U panel 
jack 

UG-279/U jack 

RG-17/U ( 
RG-18/U J 

tLX,-237/U Fig 
5-23 

Rad. Lab. De¬ 
sign Fig.. 5-26 

UG-l(i7/U plug 
Fig. 5-34 


UG-192/U cou¬ 
ples to l|:-in. 
line. Fig. 5*41 


* Not weatherproof, 
t Couples to UG-154/ir 
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used cables, connectors, and adapters lias been p;iven. The various types 
of connectors which have lieen discu<^sed in detail were chosen not only 
on the basis of their general use but also to suggest to the reader various 
ways in which other connectors for neAv cables and lines for microwave 
frequencies may be designed. Tn order to give a more comprehensive list 



li'ic,. 5 .'{2 ITG-ISS/U plug. 



Fit. 5 33- UG-204/U plug. 



Fig. 5-36 --UG-SQ/IJ jark. 


approK- 
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of the cables and connectors, Table 5-5 has hern prepared. The physical 
and electrical properties of all the 52-ohm cables on the standard list of 
cables published by the AXRFCCC are given in this table. Figure 
5-31 shows the variation of attenuation with frequency for these cables. 
The corresponding connectors and adapters which ai*e ilesigned to be used 
with them are shown in Table 5*0 and various figures illustrate these 
connectors. Included also is a list, Table 5-7, of a arious adapters used to 
couple one connector to another. These ailapters are not necessarily 
matched at microwaAM^ frerpiencies and theiudbre are recominendeil only 
where a good match is not needeil. 

TaDI.E 5*7. P\RriATi Li.sT DF Ai>\ 1 ''JKRS FDR (’ONM.fliRS 

Number Dc.srriptiim 

lJ(i-R7/l^ juifiilf*: fit.s ))(‘h\iM'n LN plu^j njiil juck. 

r(l-10R/U iH'twcpii L\ unil \ pliiR^s 

rO-109/F Adupts from LN plu|f to L\ i)luj: 

lIG-l lO/N Adapts from type \ jark to SKL nuile httiii(r 

LG-131/L Adapts from type N pliiR in fiMiiale SlvJi fittii'j; 

Ufi-201/t^ Adapts from lvp(‘ N jark to HN(' pluK- 

U(L2]2/II lO'^^ht aiiclr; (Its between TIN i)IiiK anil jark. 

UG-213/U Adapts from type N pluj; to LN jark. 

U(i-217/1' Ada])ts from LN plu^ to U(LL54/l' ronniMdor 

lT(L252/r Adapts from r(L21o/l roimertor to LN pIuR 

FG-274/n T roiilairiiiif; f)ne male li\(’ rocnertor ami two lemale I^Nf^ eiuls 

rG-30()/U HiKlit-aiigle adapter fits lietweeii H\(' plug and jark. 

WAVEGUIDE UNITS 

Bv F. T. WoUKKJJ. 

Flexible ANUAeguirle units can be divided into two main classes; 
nonresonant and resonant. The first includes varieties Avhich are essen¬ 
tially continuous a\ aveguitltv^ made of some special flexible coiuluctor; 
the second includes variidies which consist of a flexible choke-to-flange 
junction, or a niimlier of flexible choke junctions in cascade. 

Before discussing these flexible waA^egiiides in defail, the various 
applications in Acliich a flexible waveguitle may be tised should be con¬ 
sidered. These are listed below. 

1. (^rnrral Scrvirr J^nit. This unit is iistal for connecting two pieties 
of ctiuipment, or for connecting test etfuipment to a sysf(‘m, and 
for any sort of ‘'patch cord” serAUce. This application generally 
requires long sections of flexible AAaAU'guide. 

2. Atigiimeni Sretiun. This is a section, generally short, which is 
used to connect two rigidly mounted units that are expected to be 
misaligned, relative to the nominal alignment, by an amount 
sufficient to prohibit the use of a piece of rigid waveguide. 
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3. Vibration Section. This section can be used to connect two pieces 
of equipment that vibrate with respect to each other. 

4. Flexure Section. One of these sections can be flexed continually 
through fairly large amplitudes at a relatively slow rate, that is, 
slow compared with variation rates. 

5. Flexible Waveguide for Emergency Repair. This flexible waveguide 
may be used to leplace damaged sections of rigid waveguide for 
temporary seiA'ice until more permanent repairs can be made. An 
emergenry-re])air waveguide must be of such a design that it can 
be cut tr) arbitrary lengths. 

In general, no given kind of waveguide will fall into only one of the 
classes listed above, l)ut will have properties putting it in several of the 
classes. The combination of properties needed fur a given application 
will determine the type of waveguide to be selected. 

No.vkksonant Flkxiiu.e Wavkgiudk 

The flexible w aveguides that come under this heailing are w ounrl 
TTU'tal hose, Tit(4h‘\, s(‘aTnl(‘ss corrugated waA i'guide, ])lastic anrl plastir'- 
filled waveguifh'S, ami wire-screen w aveguidi's. 

B'12. Wound Metal Hose.— At Ibuliation LM))oiiitoiy the first piece 
of flexible waveguide was inad(' by forcing a ])ie(‘e of breeze cable, which 
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is similar to ordinary HX armor, into ai)proximately the cross section of 
the rigid waveguide with which it was to be used. It was, of course, 
lossy (about 1.5 ilb/m) but showed enough promise to warrant ilevelop- 
ment of a more elegant version. This version is the Avound-metal-huse 
flexible waveguide. 

The construction of wouml-metal-hose^ waveguide is illustrated in Fig. 
5-42. The waveguide is formed by winding a narroAv strip of silver-clad 
brass in a spiral on a rectangular form and crimping the edges of the strip 

> Maiiufartiirpil by AiniTiciiii Alntal Hdsp IJrauch, .\nieriraii briis.s (’d., Water¬ 
bary, Conn. 
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as it is wound so that the adjarent turns are linketJ fo«;ether. Since thr» 
crimping is quite tight, there is good electrical contact hetween the 
turns. When the waveguide is flexed, the successive convolutions in 
the winding slide over one another without breaking the contact. It is 
evident that such waveguides can be supplied in rather long pieces; these 
pieces can be cut to the desired length, and coimectors can l)e solderetl to 
them. The sizes in which wouiid-metal-hose waveguides are mad(‘ aie 
listeil in Table 5-8. 


Table 5 S. — Si/i.s of WorND-Mivr\. l-iiosk W weiu ide 


Wa\ p- 
length 
rPRion, 
L*m 

Ty])P 

Ni). 

Iiisirlp rliiiipn- 
SIOILS, ill. 

Milling rigiil 
:i\ pguiilt* 

01), ill. 

1 Mating rigiil 
v\ !ivpgiiiilp,t 
lyjip \n 

j Rnlihpr- 
1 (i\’prp(l 
nshPinhly, 
lypp Nil 

1 

CT1-162/U 

1 

0.170 X 0 120 

' 1 X 1 

P(J-53/l , 1 

C‘0-163/l 



1 

1 

1 

R(!-()()/I 


3 


0 100 X 0 025 

1 1 X 1 

JUl-52 r, 

('ii-it)j/r 




1 

lUi-67/r 


3 

c'(i-i(iri/r 

n.4!)7 X 1.122 

2X11 

R(;-r)i/r, 

R 0-68/11 

('(i-ii>5/r 

,5 


1 X 1^ 

; X \] 

lUi-50/U 

+ 



1 X 12 

•f 



H.5 

r(:-i67/r 

1 X 1; 

1 X 2 

iui-4a/u 


6.5 


' 2 X 151 

? 


t 

10 

('(i-iosj/r 

1. ;53S X 2 H38 

M X 3 

11(1-48/11, 

('Ci-170/l 





]Ui-7.’)/U 


10 


2 X2i 

473 X 2 HIS 
il X 2] 11).04!) 



30 

1_, 

31 X (11 

3 41 X 6 66 (31 
X 61 11) O.OHO 
wall) 

itii-(i')/r 


* .All sizes havf iii.irliiis nii thu miiuis nf 

i Im 111 ill 1 Ilf £ III. Cx.ii 

[■< ^ ill III H .11 r [iul i]ii[j 

il ril liri c‘ 

t Whf 

11 two Jlllllllll'l S J 

III I* lisO'rl, 1 lie liisl 

IS 1 hr mill r •■llmlllrlIll^ 

iisi'il flii.iHs) w I 1 \ I'Kuiili , Ihr srnini 

tlie ll\SH [-tlllllllllll (.llll IllllUllll) U.IA l-KUirli* 1 

2\ri*iil lull l{(j-fili/l IS 

Sll\ fl. 



X Riibber-cuvui I'll aiseiuljlies }ui\ i* l)i‘i*ii iii.iJi' iii l)ii*si' sizi's, hul ni) 1 ypi* h 1i,i\ i bt i-ii uuaiKiiiid. 

This type of wavi'guide is suitable for essentially the same frt‘- 
qiKUicy range as is the corn'sponding rigid waveguide. Since the 
irregularities in the inner wall of the waveguide are small and freciuently 
spaced, and since the contact loss in the \vindings is small, the mismatch 
introduced by the flexible waveguide is mainly that caused by the dis¬ 
continuity at the connection between the rigid and the flexible Avave- 
guides. Such a discontinuity does exist, since the corners of the flexible 
sections must be rounded. The effect of this discontinuity can be 
minimized by making the nominal inside dimensions of the flexible 
waveguide different from those of the rigid waveguide. To date only 
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the flimonsioas nf the CG-JTD/U wavegjuide have been changed in this 
way. riexiVdo waveguides for the longer vavelcngths are not badly 
enough mismatched by this discontinuity to warrant making a change 
in the cross section. The smaller CG-1()2/U Avaveguide needs a con¬ 
siderable change in cross section. 

A certain amount of mismatch ma}" be iiitroduccHl at the point wlu'rc 
the metal hose is soldered to the connector, '^lliis mismatch is landoiu 
in character and can be detected by standing-waA^e measurements. It 
should be noted hei e that the etfect of any changes in design of this waA^e- 
guide can be found only by testing many samples and making a statistical 
analysis since the scattering in imperlani e ainf)ng 1h(‘ A arious samples is 
appreciable. 

Metal hose that has no covering matejial is fairly flexible. Sainjjles 
of vai’ious sizes have been t(‘sted, at the American Brass Gompany, for 
minimum bending radius by bending them o\ (‘r uniform drums of differ¬ 
ent radii. RtM'omrmauled minimum radii for benrling in the E- and 
//-p’anes are lislerl in 'J'able 5 (1. If thr* waveguide is bent to a smaller 
radius, the loss w ill increase. The w aveguide is w'oimd to such a tightness 
that ANlum the recomnuMidtMl minimum radius has been readied, th(‘ 
difficulty of further bending of the waAU'guide makes this fsict apparent. 

Tahlk 5 1).—Mivijvu \t Jlh\niN(i It M)ii of Mi:t VL-nosi. AN' vvLouioiis 


Tnsiili' iliiiii'iisuMis, 

Miiiiiiniiii I'iiiliiis, 1 


ill. 

A’-pJaiic 

ill. 

0.170 X 0 -120 

20 


0.100 X 0 1)25 

1) 

18 

0.500 X 1 125 

1) 

18 

1 X G 

JO 

20 

lx\l 

20 

30 

IX 

20 

30 

1.338 X 2.838 

24 

3(i 


The large bending radius specified for the 0.170- by 0 .- 120 - 111 . size 
should be noted. It has been found that anj^ beiuling sharper than that 
specilied causes considerable distortion of the cross section of the wave¬ 
guide ami a large increase in the loss. 

Standing-Avave-ratio specifications for the different sizes vary but, 
in general, one can expect that the voltage standing-Avave ratio Avill be 
between 1.00 and 1.05 per end for any size the design of A\hich has passed 
beyond the experimental stage. This means that a given length of 
waveguide may have an OA^er-all voltage standing-Ava\"e ratio betAveen 
1.00 and 1.10, depending on the reflection from each end and on the 
electrical length of the line. In a long line the loss may be large enough 
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to affect the over-all standing-wave ratio. Further properties will be 
discussed in the section on the rubber-covered version, which in general 
has the same electrical characteristics. 

The uncovered wound-metal-hose waveguide has several disadvan¬ 
tages. It deteriorates fairly rapidly with use since the flexing, by 
tending to open the convolutions, makes the contacts poorer and the 
waveguide more lossy and alloAvs sparking between the cniiA^olutitms. 
If exjjosed to salt spray, or even to ordinary atmospheric corrosion, this 
waveguide deteriorates because it is unprotecled on the outside. Since 
it is not jacketed, i1 cannot l)e used in a pressurized system. However, 
it is useful in laboratory systems A\here there is no appreciable troul)le 
with atmospheric corrosion, and in hastily assembletl equipment A^here 
the extra losses are not important. Its (‘hief importance in complete 
systems is for emei geiicy i)atching of a damaged piece of rigid w aveguide. 
In such a case the damageil section can be removed, and a piece of the 
flexible waveguide, cut to the proper length, can be soldered in place as a 
temporary expedient. 

6'13. Wound Metal Hose, Rubber-covered.—This construction is a 
refinement of that described in the previous section. The flexibh* sectimi 
has connectors soldered to each end and a riil)ber jacket molded around 
the entire unit. The sizes of waveguide for which a rubber-covered 
version has been made are listed in Table 5 S. A typical C'G-KH/U 
assembly is showm in Fig. 5-43. Because of the constructiim, uiiit^’ of 
this kind are sup])lietl only in standard lengths. At present, it is marie 
in lengths up to 18 in., in (bin. steps, and also in (iO- and 72-in. lengths. 
Although any ty])e of connector may be used on this waveguide, the 
standard assembly is fitted on each end with a flange, mating wdth the 
standard rigid-line choke coupling. The exception is the CG-lfllVF 
waveguide, which has a choke at one end and a flange at the other, mating 
wdth the UG-116/U and the UG-117/F eonnectrrrs, respectively. The 
rubber jacket makes the w^aveguide inherrmtly less flexible, but since it 
prevents the convolutions from opening, the functional life of the w^ave- 
guide is much longer. The jacket seals the waveguide so that it may be 
used in a pressurized system and affords yjrotection against corrosion. 

PowTr-breakdown troubles may be of tw^o kinds: arcing across the 
waveguide in the direction of the F-vector, and arcing in the convolu¬ 
tions. No breakdown across the waveguide w^as observed, wdxen the 
following powers w^ere applied to the various sizes of Avaveguide: 
CG-170/U w^aveguide at a w^avelength of 10.3 cm, 800 kw ; CG-164/U 
at 3.2 cm, 200 kw; CG-lt)3/U at 1.25 cm, 150 kw. The determination 
of the power level at which arcing occurs in the convolutions is difficult, 
for considerable arcing may occur without being visible to an observer 
looking down the inside of the waveguide. It is possible to detect such 
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ari'ing by measuring the loss in a piece of waveguide under high-power 
conditions and comparing this loss Avith that which is measured at low 
powers. This has been done on an 8-ft section of CG-1G4/U at 3.2 cm 
for powers ranging from 50 to 200 kw. The power loss was, Avithin 
experimental erj’or, constant OA^er this range, a fact which leads to the 
belief that no appieciable spaiking occurs up to 200 kw 
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Waveguide of this type is moderately flexible. Peimissible distoi- 
tions of various sizes aie listed in Table 510. These hgures are obAUously 
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Typi' 

Allow Jiliji* A-liniil 

LeiiKth riMiuirnl for 

Nu 

1 inline, III 

!)0“ 1 st, 111 

cu-170'r 

13 


CG-Uif./V 

8 

24 

CG-164/U 

8 

18 

GG-ies'r 

0 



only approximate. The A'ariation in flexibility Avith dimensions of the 
Avaveguide does nut appear, from the table, to be as smooth as one aa ould 
expect. The units are “preflexed” in tin* factory before being tested. 
It should be noted that these figuies are, in general, smaller than those 
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for the uncovered waveguides (Table 5-9). At first glance this seems 
inconsistent since the rubber jacket tcaids to stiffen the waveguide. How¬ 
ever, it has been found that, even fhough the covered waveguides are 
inherently stiffer than the uncovered ones, the former can be flexed 
until they are more pliable than the latter without deterioration of 
electrical properties. This ajDparently is because the rubber jacket holds 
the convolutions in place and keeps the (‘ontai'ts good. Tn the case of 
the smallest size, the rubber also holds the cross section uniform. 

No figures have been given for //-plane bending because the flexibility 
of tlip waveguide in the //-plane is so small that it is almost impossible 
to distort the guide without breaking it. An //-plane bend ajid a 90° 
twist shoidd be used instead of an //-])lane l)end. 

Vibration-table tests indicate that rul)ber-coA^ered nudal hose is satisfac¬ 
tory for vibration service. Data have been accunudated at th*^ Ameiican 
Brass Company on the life expectancy of unils of types CG-lOti/U and 
CG-164/U. A number r)f assemblies, each 12 in. long, of both types, 
uere mounted in a machine that displaced one end ni the assembly b^^ 
i in. on either side of the neutral ])os tion, in the /-plane, at a rate of 
1400 cycles per minute. Under these conditions almost all the samples 
lasted at least one million cycles, and a])out 25 per cent of them lasted 
more than ten million cycles; tuo were still good after 00 million cycles. 
Some caution must be used in int erjneting these data since it is suspected 
that the vibration table may not have given the simple type of motion 
described above but may have j)ut atldit onal stresses on the waveguide 
which would tend to shr)rten its life. llrmcAer, the tests diil show 
improvement in both strength and flexibility over an earlier inorlel 
tested in the same A\ay. 

Flexure tests have been run at the Ameriiain Brass Gompany on 
the CG-IOO/U unit. Six 12-in. samples have been flexed in the /-plane, 
10° on either side of the neutral i)usition in a continuous arc at a rate of 
20 cycles per minute. All but one, AAhich broke early in the test, were 
flexed 3.5 to 4.0 million cycles Ijefore breaking. In both 11 h‘ vibration 
and flexing tests, loss and standing-wave measurements Avere made at 
frequent intervals. In general, during the test the sami)les showed no 
marked change in either loss or standing-^\aA^e ratio until they were 
actually broken. 

The effect of temperature on the rubber jat'ket is not definitely known; 
however, jackets occasionally crack AAhen flexed at extremely Ioav tem¬ 
peratures. This type of Avaveguide has proved satisfactory in general 
and is particularly suitable for vibration and flexure ser\dce. 

6-14- Titeflex. —The construction of Titeflex^ is shoAvn in Fig. 5-44. 
Like the metal-hose waveguide, it is made by winding a narroAV metal 
strip spirally on a rectangular form. In this case, hoA\^ever, the strip is 

^ It will be been that this type is also a wound metal hose. To distinguish it from 
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considerably thinner, and the adjacent turns are crimped only a small 
amount over each other. The crimped edges are soft-soldered after 



Fkj. 5‘44.—Tilpflox wavpKiiidp. 

the winding is finished. Thus, when the waveguide is flexed, there is no 
sliding of adjacent convolutions over each other, but rather a flexing of 
each convolution. The sizes in which Titeflex is made are listed in Table 
511. 


Table .'i ll.—S izes of 'I'iteflex 


Wave¬ 

length 

region, 

Type 

No. 

Inside 

diineiLsioiis,* 

in. 

1 1 

Mating rigid 
waveguide 
OD, in. 

1 

Mating rigid 
waveguide, t 
type Nn. 

Rubber- 

covered 

nSiSeinbly, 

cm 



type No, 

1 

fT;-162/U 

0.170 X 0 420 

1 X 5 

iu;-r):vr, 

rG-162A/U 







3 

CXl-179/r 

0.100 X 0.900 

1 X 1 

KG-52/1 , 

C'(;-i79A/r 





Uti-()7/U 


3 

r(;-io5/r 

0.4!t7 X 1.122 

3 X li 

K(;-r)i/u, 

rcj-ioriA/L' 





HG-f)8/lJ 


0 


S X 13 

J X IJ 

IUI-50/U 


0.5 

(u;-if)7/u 

1 X 13 

1X2 

RG-49/i: 


10 

('(j-ion/r 

1.338 X 2.838 

li X 3 

R(;-48/I', 

(X!-169A/U 

10 


3 X 2J 

.473 X 2.848 

If X 2J ID, 

RG-75/U 


1 





.049-in. Willi) 


* All HizpH Imvp u niilius nn the PDriifiis uf thu order of ^ in. Exact voIuph arenoL quoted here, 
t When two mimherH are liHteil, the first is the nmrp coininnnly UHcd (brass) wavoRuide, the sBOond 
the less common (aluminum) w^aveRiiide. Exception; RG-BB/U is silver. 


Compared with the metal hose, Titeflex is considerably more flexible 
in some respects, less in others. Being made of a thinner strip, it can be 
bent to a small radius. It breaks, however, if flexed repeatedly after 

other types, this is referred to by its convenient trade name. Titeflex is manufac¬ 
tured by Titeflex, Inc., 500 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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bending to the limiting radius, because large localized deformations then 
occur. Its great flexibility for a single bending makes Titeflex useful for 
alignment sections. It can be said, in general, that Titeflex is more 
flexible but more fragile than its metal-hose counterpart. It differs 
further from the metal hose in that its construction allows the waveguide 
to stretch or compress slightly; however, it cannot twist. Furthermore, 
it is airtight and can therefore be used in a pressurized system without 
need fur a rubber jacket. Only one difficulty arises here; namely, that the 
waveguide ^\ill tend to stretch slightly vhen in a pressurized system. 
This stretching is noticeable only in the larger sizes, and can be made 
negligible in many cases by having the rigid r-f components associated 
with the flexi))le Avaveguide mounted strongly enough to take the stress. 
Like the metal hose, Titeflex is available in long sections and can be useil 
for repairing damaged rigid A^ aveguide. It is more likely to be damaged 
in use than the metal hose is, but it is less subject to deterioration from 
atmospheric corrosion 

No S3^stcmatic program of testing has been undei taken, l)ut a number 
of miscellaneous tests have been made to determine the flexibility of this 
type of AA^aveguide. kSoine 24-in. samples of uncovered Titeflex in the 
1.340- by 2.840-in. size have been tested to find the efl’ect of distortions 
on the standing-wave ratio. The test saini)les A\ere distorted, without 
any mechanical troiil)les or apprecialile cliaiig(*s in tlie standing-wave 
ratio, by these amounts: 00°//-bend, 120° ^-beiid, fi-iii. //-i)lane shear, 9-in. 
/iJ-planc shear, 1-in. stretrh, anil ^-in. comi)ression. The Avaveguides 
tended to take a set at the extreme values of distortion listed; therefore, 
such distortions could not be recommended for flexing service. 

5-lB. Titeflex, Rubber-covered.- Titeflex of this type is made in 
standard lengths AAith connectors soldered to the ends. A rul)ber jacket 
is molded around the outside of each unit. Tlie jacket has the effect 
of stiffening the AAfweguide someAAliat and making it considera))ly more 
sturdy. The standard lengths availalde and the specifications on their 
electrical properties are the same as those for the rubber-covered metal 
hose. 

The only life-test data available are those made on a feAV samples of 
(XI-104A/U AvaA^eguide, 12 in. long. These samples were nm through a 
flexing test in Avhich they Avere flexed 15° each side of the neutral position. 
The test w^as discontinued after a half-million cycles, at which time all 
the samples Avere still good. 

The poAver-handling capacity of Titeflex has not been measured 
systematically. It is believed that this guide can handle at least those 
poAvers at wLich the metal hose has been tested (sec Sec. 5-13). Its 
breakdoAAm poAver may be loAVcr than that of the metal hose because the 
ridges in the wall of the Avaveguide are higher and narroAVer. 
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B-16. Seamless Corrugated Waveguide. —The construction of seam¬ 
less corrugated waveguide^ is shown in Fig. 5-45. Like the common 
circular bellows or Sylphon bellows, this waveguide is made from thin- 
Avalled rectangular tubing that has corrugations formed in its walls. 

The design problems here are not so straightforward as in the previ¬ 
ously mentioned types. In the original design the inside dimensions 
of the flexible section Avere made equal to those of the rigid waveguide, 



Fir.. — Sl*hiii1i‘ss rorrug.it pcI wavoRuide. 


the impedance of Avhich it Avas hiii)posed to match. The depth of the 
corrugations Avas made small compared Avith the waA'elength in the hopi‘ 
that the discontinuities intiuducecl Avoidil be small, anti yet large eiitnigh 
to provide a reasonal)le flexibility. Also, the corneis of the AA^aveguide 
had to be rounded to ensure flexibility. The units made according to 
this design do not matcli the rigid AA^aA^pguide in impedance. Theoretical 
analyses^ have been made of Avaveguide AAith corrugations in one or both 
of the broad faces. The analyses shoAv that these AvaA^eguides transmit 
electromagnetic radiation in modes that do not ha\"e the same geometry 
as those in the smooth-walled rectangular Avaveguide. No analysis has 
been made of AvaA^eguides ANith corrugations in all four AAalls, but it seems 
logical to assume that the same theoiy of transmission is true in these 

^ Manufacturi'd by Amprican Mtdal Hose Branch, American Brass Co., Water- 
bury. Conn. 

* C. C. Cutler, "IllccUomagnctic Waves Guided 1)V Cerrugated Conducting 
Rurfacos/' BTL Kcpnrt No. :MM-44-1G0-218, Oct. 2:^, 11J44; H. Goldstein, “The 
Theory of Corrugated Transmission Lines and Waveguides,” IIL Report No. 4D4, 
Apr. 6, 1944. 
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waveguides. Therefore, one would expect that a smooth-walled ler- 
tangular waveguide and a corrugated waveguide of the same inner 
dimensions would not have tlie same impedance. As a matter of fact, 
experimental data indicate that the corrugated waveguide has the same 
impedance as a smooth rectangular waveguide the insitlo dimensions of 
which are approximately the mean of the inner dimensions of the cor¬ 
rugated Avavegiiidc and the dimensions at the bottom of the corrugations. 


rio convolutions per inch y-Mates with UG - 40/u 



Nominal 

Material-0.007" copper 

Flu. 5-4fi. —S[’iimli\sh-fOiTU# 5 iiic‘rl-wiivrBuirle as.siMiibly for runiuM-tijiB two ihlm-i'h of RG-52/U 

wiivfgiiidii. 

At the time of Avriting, waveguide of this type is available in two 
sizes: 0.400 by 0.940 in. ID, i-in.-radius corners, corrugations 0.100 in. 
deep, to be used Avith llD(-52/U Avaveguide (0.400 by 0.900 in. ID); ami 
0.500 by 1.125 in. ID, ^-iii.-radius cr)riiers, corrugations 0.100 in. deep, 
to be used with RG-51/IJ waveguide. It can be seen from the previous 
remarks that these AA^aA^eguides Avill not match the rigid AvaA^eguides 
Avith which they are used. As a matter of fact, the voltage standing- 
wave ratio, observed when one looks from a piece of UG-52/U AA^aveguide 
into the smaller of the above-mentioned sizes of corrugated Avaveguide 
terminated at the far end, is about 1.10 to 1.15. The conclusion stated 
in the previous paragraph would indicate that the proper inside dimen¬ 
sions of the tAVo guides, each having corrugations 0.100 in. deep, Avrniid 
be 0.300 by 0.800 in. and 0.400 by 1.025 in., respectively. In early 
developmental work, there was no time to perfect the design of this 
AAaveguide; consequently, until the proper dimensions could be found, 
a makeshift had to be constructed for the small size since usable 
units were urgently required. The small size was needed for two appli- 
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cations; namely, as an alignment section between two section,? of RG- 
52/U waveguide and as an alignment section between a piece of RG-51/U 
waveguide and a piece of RG-52/U waveguide. In each case an optimum 


Mates with UG-5l/u 


10 convolutions per inch 



Mates with UG -40/u 



Fig. 6-47.— Sf'fimlp.sa-mirUKatnd-wjtvpKuide assembly foi ([HinpctiiiK KG-51/U Id IIG-52/U 

wavpKUidp. 



litj 5-4S.—Finished iisseniblips of seainlpss-mrnigatpd-wavPKuidp roiiiipctors. 

length was determined experimentally, so that the flexible unit was well 
matched over the wavelength band from 3.1 to 3.5 cm. Drawings of 
these two units are sho^\7l in Figs. 5-46 and 5-47. Finished assemblies are 
shown in Fig. 5-48. 

This type of waveguide is about the most flexible that is available; 
it lacks only the ability to twist. Its flexibility is approximately the 
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same as that of uncovered Titellex, but it rates higher in compression and 
extension. The small size can be bent on a |-in. radius in the Z?-plane, 
or on a 1^-in. radius in the //-plane, or stretched or compressed 10 per 
cent, without appreciably changing the standing-wave ratio. A unit 
Avith ten corrugations can be sheared ^ in. in the //-plane and i in. in 
the -fi'-plane without changing the standing-wave ratio. 

One assembly in this same size with nine corrugation.s has been 
tested at a Avavcleiigth of 3.2 cm at a pow er of 250 kw', pulse length of 
0.8 /isec, 1300 pps. No breakdown occurred for the following distortions: 
30° //-bend, 45° A'-bend, \-m. stretch, and ^-in. compression. Appar¬ 
ently the distoitiou is liiniti'd by tlie standing-wave ratio and by the 
mechanical limitations of tlie vvavc'giiide. 

Coriugated w^u^eguide is airtight, but it cannot be pressurized, 
except within certain limitations. A 3-cin small w’aveguide assembly 
Avas tested at 20 Ib/in-, and w^as found to stretch 15 per cent. It did 
not Imlge radially at pressures up to 30 ll)/in^. therefore, a guide of 
this size can be used in a pressurized system at a pressure of 20 Ib/iir 
if the rigid Avavegiiide sections to which the flexible seidion is connected 
can stand a stress of a))0ut 10 to 12 lb. 

At pi’osent, the corrugated AA'^avegiiide is made of sf)ft annealetl 
copper to give it maximum fiexil)ility as an alignment section. There¬ 
fore, it is not suitable for repeated flexing or for vibratir)!! service. By 
the use of difTereiit materials, units satisfacdoiy for such service may be 
developed eventually, but since rub))er-cover(*fl Titeflex is already 
availabh‘ for these uses, there is no urgent necfl for such develo))ment. 

6-17. Plastic and Plastic-filled Waveguides.—It is well known that 
light can be cimducted down a dielectric rod without apprecialde loss 
of light through the walls, even if there is no metallic reflecting surface 
on the walls. Tn the optical case, if one uses a rod of appreciable cross 
section the light will be carried in numerous modes, perhaps thousands. 
In microw ave AVf^rk, carrying the poAver in only one mode is of interest; 
consetpiently, the problem is soineAAhat different. Some theoretical 
Avork has been done on this problem.^ Two cases Avere considered: 
that of a rod of uniform dielectric constant; and that of a rod AAhose 
dielectric constant A^aried from a large value at the center to 1.0 at the 
surface. For simplicity, the calculations Avere made for the 7"£'i»i-modc. 
In each case it Avas found that the electric field at the surface was about 
10 per cent of the maximum field in the interior of the rod, and that 
55 to GO per cent of the radiation AA^as transmitted along the outside of 
the rod. This means that any external supports Avould cause large 
reflections of poAver. Ways of making slight improvements have been 

* R. M. Whitraer, “ Wiiveguirtes Without Metal Walls,” RL Report No. 726, 
Mav 10, 104.5. 
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HUggested, but on the whole, it is believed that this system of trans¬ 
mitting power is impractical. 

Although a simple plastic-rod waveguide will not work, a metal 
waveguide filled with plastic should be satisfactory. A plastic-filled 
waveguide would have the following advantages over a hollow waveguide. 

1. The width of the waveguide would be l/\/2^ times the width 
of air-filled waveguide for the same cutoff frequency. 

2. The height of the guide, Avhieh is kept close to X/2 in air-filleil 
waveguides in order to get maximum power-handling capacity, 
could be proportionately much less since the breakdown strength 
of a solid dieler'tric is much higher than that of air. 

3. The walls of the waveguide could be thin because the dielectric 
provides support and holds the shape. 

-1. The w^aveguide Avould be flexible since the thin metal wall cf)uld 
be distorted. 


The dielectric-filled waveguiile wfudd have these disailvantages. 

1. \’oirls in the tlielectric would cause largt^ reflections. 

2. Transitif)ns to the air-filled rigid w^aveguide would l)e leijuircd. 

3. The attenuation would be higher, cviui if the dielectric weie 
lossless. 


To explain the higher attenuation an example may be considered. 
At a wavelength of 10.0 cm, a standard 1.5- by 3-in. copper waveguide 
will have a loss of 0.0199 db/m. If this waveguifle is filled Avith poly¬ 
ethylene, A' = 2.25, and if the Avidth is then reduced by \/F' to keej) 
Xf the same as before, and the height is reduced by the same faidor, the 
copper loss aaIII be inci eased by the factor k , to a value of 0.0448 db/m. 
In addition, polyethylene, for Avhich \/lPj = 0.0009, w\\\ cause a loss 
of 0.184 db/m. The total loss is, therefore, 0.229 db/m. 

Attempts have been made to develop flexible dielectric-filled AAave- 
guides for the 1-cm region.^ Tn one variety a thin lead sleeve aa^s used 
over a polyethylene core. This AAaA cguide had a loss of 4 or 5 db/m, 
Avhich could have been reduced l)y sih^er-plating the inside of the lead 
sleeve. Tn another version that AAas tried, du Pont conducting silver 
paint^ Avas applied to the outside of a polyethylene rod. The loAvest 
loss obtainetl in this case Avas about 7 db/m. Moreover, after drying, 
the paint flaked off when the rod aa\t,s flexed. These results, it must 
be admitted, are not encouraging, but it seems reasonable to assume that 

E Kiillman, "Riidijiiriits of Flexible WaveguidcH,*' IIL Group Report No 
41 20 45 

“ Made 1)A' E 1. dii Pont de Nfrumr.s, Vrlinf^ton, N. J 
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a successful version could be developed. It has been suggested that a 
more flexible binder be used, and that a flexible sheath be put over the 
paint to prevent the cracking. If such a waveguide were perfected, it 
would still have a loss about three times that of the rigid waveguide 
and would thus be used only in special applications. One advantage is 
that it Avould not radiate small amounts of power as do metal hose and 
vertebrae. For use with signal gtuierators, the high loss would not be 
objectionable. 

6-lB. Wire-screen Flexible Waveguides.—The Britisli have devel¬ 
oped waveguides having cnjiper screen walls. Two diirerent varieties luwi‘ 



(a) ib) 

111,. Uiitihli (rt) wiil*s tn \\ iivcKUuU* {f>) wiip.s tjii 

thp bias. 


been used, as shown in Fig. r)-4l). One has the wirivs in the screen 
running parallel and perpendicular to the axis of the Avav(‘guide; the 
other has the Avires on the Idas. 7h)th varieties have rubber jackets 
molded over the screen. The first kind can be tAvisted but is stiff in 
bending; the second cannot be twi.sted but is fairly flexible in bending. 
Each has a loss of roughly 0.4 db/m and voltage standing-wa\ e ratio 
of 1.03. 

Some life tests Avere made of this type of waveguide. A flexure 
test Avas accomplished by mounting one end of a sample eccentrically 
on a rotating table Avhile holding the other end in a fixed position. The 
table rotated at 110 rpm. Tavo samples Avere tested: a 15-in. sample Avas 
.sheared 3 in., and a (5-in. sample Avas sheared -J- in. After about 500,000 
flexures, the loss had increased about 50 per cent, presumably as a 
result of loosening of the braid. One sample Avas vibrated at an ampli¬ 
tude of 0.013 in. at 2000 rpm for 12 hr Avith no change in loss. Samples 
have also been held at a temperature of OO^C for 7(5 hr Avdth no change, 
particularly Avith regard to adhesion of the lubber to the metal braid. 
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Thin is important^ since, without the rubber jacket, the braid wouJd 
collapse when the waveguide was bent. 

Kesoxaot Flexible Waveguide and Coupling Units 

6'19. Flexible Bellows.—A flexible-bellows section consists of a radial 
choke made of flexible material. For rountl Avnveguide carrying the 
T'£?n-mode, the design is quite straightforward. The choke consists 
of a section of radial transmission line one-half wavelength long, with a 
short circuit at the end, as shown in Fig. 5-50. The theory of operation 
of radial chokes has been treated in Kcc. 4-9 and will not be discussed 
here. Fur greater flexibility than is prtwideil by t)ne of these sections, a 

Radial choke 




Enj. 5-50. Mpxiblp Itpllows for 7’A’ii-wiiVL*Kiiidt‘. 

series of sections can be stacketl, one on the other, forming, in essence, 
a flexible waveguide. Not much use has been made of this type because 
the round w^aveguide is used infrequently. Bellows can, how^ever, 
also be used in rectangular waveguide. The devsign of a single section 
is practically the same as that of the round waveguide. When a number 
of these are stacked together, how'ever, they must be separated by 
partitions having rectangular holes the same size as the waveguide. 

Tw^o different kinds of bellow^s have been made. In one,' a (complete 
section is spun in one piece, in much the same w'ay as in the manufacture 
of circular Sylphon bellows. This spun type is shown in Fig. 5-51. 
In Fig. 5-52 is showm an individual bellow's. The method of assembly 
is shown in Fig. 5 o3. It should be noted that the dimension A is 
bigger than the dimension B. Consequently the impedance of the inner 
section of the radial choke, w^hich corresponds roughly to the first quarter- 
wave section, is larger than the impedance of the outer section, which 
corresponds to the second quarter-wave section. This situation is 

* Manufactured by Fulton Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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opposite to the low-impedance-high-impedanpe desi|;n that is charac¬ 
teristic of a broadband choke. Therefore, this bellows is satisfactory 
only over a narrow band. It also has other disadvantages: it is subject 
to high-power breakdown across the rectangular hole; and its life under 



T'lu 5 51—Spun bellowb 



l<iri 5 52—Dotailb of a 3-rnn spun bpllowa. 


constant flexure or vibration is short. However, it has good flexibility 
and is airtight, although it cannot be pressurized unless the connecting 
rigid waveguide can stand the stresses introduced by having air inside 
the bellows at a pressure above atmospheric. 

Detailed data are not available on this kind of bellows. Power- 
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handling tewts have l)een made from time to time, and the results are 
variable. The breakdown seems to dcy)end upon the thickness of the 
edge of the rectangular hole and upon the tolerance in the diameter 
of the radial choke. Some standing-\^ ave measurements taken on an 
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5-51 CiDss stMliijti of a spuii-lH'l- 
lowi iissomblv 



J Hi 5 51 Prifoiiiiain p of ti 3-[:iii spiin- 
bollows assembh with tliiee SBi-tioiis 



early model are ydotted in Fig. 5-54. These are onl}" generally indicativ e 
of the performance of bellows of this variety. 

The bellows of the second variety^ consists of two pieces of thin, 
flexible stock and a partition with a rectangular hole, all of which are 
assembled as sho^\n in Fig. 5-55. Although the Cook bellows is generally 
less flexible than the spun bellows, it has several advantages, most of 
which result from the proper design of the partition. If the partition is 
^ Manufactured by Cook Eleptrir Co., ChiraKD, Ill. 
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fairly thick, the breakdown power is higher becaui-o of the thicker 
edge on the rectangular hole. Also, the design of the choke more nearly 
fulfills the ideal low-impedance-high-impedance condition since the 
effect of a thick partition is to narrow the first quarter-^Aiivelength 
section of the choke. Another advantage of this bellows is that they 
are more rugged than those of the previously mentioned variety. 

The Cook bellows are good over a broader band than are the spun 
bellows, as can be seen from the curve in Fig. 5-5() Avhich sliows the 
voltage standing-wave ratio as a function of wavelength for a recent 
model i)f bellows for rectangular 
waveguide. Tests with a fre¬ 
quency-modulated oscillator . 
indicate that there are serious 
resonances in one part of the 
pass band. Bellows of this 
recent model have not been test¬ 
ed at high power, but tests on 
earlier models indicated that 
they could handle a higher pulse 
power than the spun liellovs. 

In general, it can be said that 
bello^^s are nut particularly sat¬ 
isfactory. They are nut so flexible as some other types of waAegiiide, 
{ind their pass band is relatively small, not exceeding 0 per cent. 

6-20. Open Choke-flange Junctions.—It is sometimes convenient 
when assembling a system to allow fur pf)ssible small misalignments in 
the r-f line (‘omponents by leaving one ol the chuke-to-lliinge junctions 
open a bit. Although this ex[)edicncy has been used ff)r some time, it is 
only recently that detailed measurements have been made to detenninc 
exactly what happens in such an open joint. The Avork was done on 
chokes of two designs, one for use at a wavelength ol 10.7 cm, and the 
second fur a Avavclength of about 9 cm. In each case it Avas found that 
when the choke and flange Avere slightly displaced sideAvise, relative to 
each other, and at the same time scparatefl by a small amount, bad 
resonances occurred. Typical performance is slu)Avn in Fig. 5-57 Avhere 
transmission loss is plotted as a function of tlic separation As of choke 
and flange for a displacement At/ of 0.125 in. in the direction of the 
small dimension of the cross section, and a displacement Ax of 0,100 in. 
in the perpenrlicular direction. These measuremtiiits were made on the 
first-mentioned choke at a Avavelength of 10.4 cm. Similar data Avere 
taken for several other values of Ai/ and Ax, and standing-Avave measure¬ 
ments Avere made under all these cuntlitions. The curves obtained 
Avere all similar to the one shown, differing in the magnitude of the peak, 
and in the position of the peak relative to Az. 
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Some information as to what is happening when these resonances 
occur can be found by comparing VSWR and transmission curves lor a 
given pair of values of Ax and Ay. One particular pair of curves indi¬ 
cates that where the resonance occurs the voltage standing-wave ratio 
is about 2.0, and the transmission is about 50 per cent. The power 
reflection corresponding to a standing-wave ratio of 2.0 is or 11 per 
cent. Therefore, the other 39 per cent must be either radiation loss 
or resistive loss in the walls of the resonant cavity which exists between 
the choke and flange, or, more likely, a combinatif)n of the Iavo. 



Further information on this effect avhs found in tiie process of chei’k- 
ing the design of a si)ecial open choke junction by the use of Pierce’s 
method.^ There were a number of positions of the variable short- 
circuiting plunger A\here the customary phase shift was observed. 
These positions were separated in such a way that there seemed to be 
two sets of positions, one corresponding to radiation in the TEm-modoj 
the other to radiation in the TEzo-mod^. When the depth of the choke 
groove was correct, the T£'io-radiation was not noticeable, but the other 
was still present. The existence of this radiation in the TE^a-mode is, 
of course, to be expected. 

If the ordinary choke for rectangular Avaveguide is now examined, 
it is found that the choke ditch is actually a section of coaxial line. 
Because of the symmetry of the electromagnetic field in the rectangular 
waveguide, the radiation excited in the section of radial transmission line 
' Specifically, the inethod using a coaxial-line short-circuiting plunger, as described 
ill Sec. h9. 
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between the waveguide and the choke ditch is predominantly in the 
T^io-niode; therefore the excitation of the choke ditch is also in this 
mode, as shown in Fig. 5-58. The depth of the ditch is therefore made 
a (juarter-guide wavelength for the T’^m-mode at the design wavelength. 
If there were no other modes present, no trouble would occur. However, 
the T-Bao-mode is also excited in the waveguide. The circumference 
of the choke ditch is large enough to allow the ditch to propagate radia¬ 
tion in this higher mode. Since the ditch, hoAvever, is not far from 
cutoff for this higher mode, the guide wavelength in this mode is long; 
therefore, the depth of the ditch is consid¬ 
erably less than for this mode. Conse¬ 
quently, the ditch, instead of presenting an 
infinite impedance at the top, presents a 
fairly small impedance, which may be of 
the order of jZo or less. In series with 
this impedance, there is the impedance, 
reflected back to the choke ditch, of the 
outer edge of the choke-flange joint. The 
distance from the ditch to the edge of 
the choke joint is generally something 
between and Since the imped¬ 

ance at the outer edge of the joint looking 
out into free space is high, the impedance 
seen at the edge of the choke ditch will ))e 
low, with the imaginary part capacitive. 

This capacitance in series with the inductance of the choke ditch forms a 
series-resonant circuit. It would, therefore, be quite possible to have the 
resonant condition that has been found. To remedy this trouble, the sec¬ 
tions of the choke ditch adjacent to the narrow edge of the waveguide Avere 
plugged, as illustrated in Fig. 5-59, which made the remaining arcs of the 
ditch short enough to prevent propagation of the TA'ao-mode. This 
method has been used successfully in every device Avhere trouble had previ¬ 
ously been experienced. The performance of a l0.7-cm joint with plugged 
ditches is shown in Fig. 5-57, The plugged chokes showed no resonances 
for displacements up to i in. in z and y directions. Similar tests have been 
made of 3-cm chokes. The standard choke coupling showed resonances 
Avhich were not completely removed by plugging. It is believed that 
these were caused by reflections from the outer edge of the coupling, 
Avhich is square, since a round choke having the same internal dimensions 
showed no resonances after plugging, for displacements of at least 
Ax = 0.100 in. and Ay = 0.063 in. 

Since the choke ditch of one of these plugged choke joints is beyond 
cutoff for the T^^ao-mode. it presents a very 1 oa\' reactance to radiation 



I'ui. 5-58.- Expitaiion of typi'^al 
rhfjkp. T1 il‘VK utorH rcprpspiit plpr- 
iriu fiplila. 
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in thin morle. Theruforri, the radiation is j)ractically unaffected by the 
ditch and passes beyond it. Most of the energy in this mode apparently 
is radiated from the choke-flange junction. Through a bad choice of 
dimensions of the joint, exclusive of the choke ditch, one may get reson¬ 
ances in the T^so-mode, but it is apparently not very likely since no 
such trouble has been experienced. Sometimes the housing around a 
joint of this type will give rise to such a reflection that there is a general 
rise in the standing-wave ratio of a joint over a large wavelength band. 
This is usually not serious and can be cured by a change in the dimen¬ 
sions of the housing or other external surroundings. 



(a) (^>) 

Km. ,’>■5!).- lO-cm choki's for aligiuiieiit juiiit.s; (a) for 10.7-cm wavplpn^'th, (^) 

for 9.0-ciTi. 

This kind of joint is useful for alignment, or for connecting two units 
that may vibrate relative to each other. Its drawbacks are that it has 
an appreciable r-f leakage and that it cannot be pressurized. 

6-21. Vertebrae.—The vertebral flexible waveguide consists of a 
number of open choke-to-flange junctions in cascade. It is notable for 
having more degrees of freedom than any other flexible waveguide 
existing at present. Whereas some forms may be more flexible for 
certain types of distortions, none of them can be flexed in so many Avays. 
Vertebrae have been made for use in the 1-, 3-, and 10-cm regions. 
Since the lO-cm model has been found too bulky to be practical, it 
will not be discussed further. The 3- and 1-cm models have somewhat 
different design problems; therefore they Avill be discussed separately. 
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The chief problem in designing the 3-cm vertebrae is to design a 
choke that can be moved a])out freely in the immediate vicinity of the 
flange without producing high standing waves or large losses. The 
dimensions of the choke ditch arc therefore slightly different from those 
of the ditch in the rigid-line cou])lings. In the first place, the choke 
is designed for a separation frr)in the flange of tV J therefore, the 
ditch is shallower than for a contact joint. Second, since the separation 
of choke and flange is greater here than in the contact joint, the choke 
flitch must be made wider in an at- 
fem])! to preserve the desirable hn\- 
imperlanc e-higli-impedance condi- 
tion. If this is done, variations 
of impedance of the choke-flange 
junction with wavelength and with 
distortions, that is, relative motion 
of the choke and flange, will be 
minimized. Finally, the sections ^ 
of the choke ditch adjacent to the 
narro^^ edges of the rectangular « 
waveguiile ai’eplugged, as describefl 
in Sec. 5-20. An example of the 
iini)roveinent of ])erformance result¬ 
ing from the plugging is shown in 
Fig. 5-()(), in which is shown the loss 
in a 3-cm vertebral assembly at a 
wavelength of 3.2 cm, before and 
after plugging, as a function of the 
amount of ])euding in the //-plane. 

Tt shouhl ))e noted here that the 
resonance trouble is more likely io 
appear at the shrjrter w^avelengths. nt*i 

* VPI 

In fact, the unplugged vertebrae 
gave no trouble in the region from 3.3 to 3.5 cm. 

The general construction of a 3-cm vertebral assembly is showm in 
Fig. 5-01. In Fig. 5 fl2 are shoAAn details r)f construction of the disk 
inserts. The choke-to-flange junctions consist of a series of disks 
separated in. In each disk is a rectangular hole 0.400 in. by 0.900 
in., forming the waveguide. In one face of the disk is the choke ditch. 
The opposite face of the disk is plane and forms the flange for the next 
* hoke-flange joint. The thickness of each disk is such that the distance 
betAveen successive chokc-flaiige joints is a quarter of the guide Avave- 
length in the undistorted position of the veitebral assembly. Vertebral 
assemblies are designed to have even numbers of joints so that small 
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mismatches in the individual junctions are canceled out. The disks 
are assembled in a neoprene jacket that serves to hold them in the proper 
relationship, one to another. This is accomplished by having ribs in the 
rubber jacket which fit into grooves in the disks. 

The vertebral assemblies have end pieces with choke couplings that 
mate with standard rigid-line flange cnupliiigs. Around the outside 
of the rubber jacket is a flexible metal hose that helps pressurize the 
assembly by preventing radial expansion of the jacket. Longitudinal 
expansion must be restrained by the vaveguide sections to which the 
unit is attached. The metal hose restricts the flexibility of the Avave- 
guide to a certain extent, but the units can be used without the sheath 
if extra flexibility is needed and pressurization is in)t. The 8-cni A erte- 
brae are supplied, at present, in 5- and 9-i'hoke units 



The loss and standing-AA ^A e ratio caused by a arious distortions of a 
9-choke unit at various AAiwelcngths are shoAvn graphically in Fig. 
5 G3. These data may be summarized as folloAAs: in the range from 
X = 3.10 cm to X = 3.50 cm, the waveguide assemldy can be (Ij tAAisted 
45°, (2) stretched at least 1 in., (3) compressed \ in., (4) bent in the 
^-plane 00°, (5) bent in the //-plane 00“, (0) sheared in either j)lane 
1 in.; all this can be done AAithout introduction of a loss greater than 
0.5 db or a \'SWR greater than 1.10. 

The poAver-handling capacity of the 3-cm vertebrae is adequate for 
poAvers in use at the present time. At 250 kAA^ pulse poAver, 0.8-/iSec 
pulses, 1300 pps, the same 9-chokc unit mentioned above could be 
distorted at least the folloAving amounts without breakdown: i-in. 
compression, ^-in. stretch, 1-in. //-plane shear, 45“ E- and //-bend, 45° 
tvAust. The maximum E-plane shear is i in. At 100 kw pulse power 
this last figure increases to at least 1 in. 
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\'ertebrae suffer from one disadvantage that is sometimes serious: 
they have an appreciable amount of r-f leakage. It should be noted 
that this leakage is small compared with the power transmitted by the 
vertebrae and is noticeable only when the vertebrae arc in an enclosed 
space or near a sensitive detector or receiver. 




Tig. 5-S4.—l-nn vprtt4)r!il nssfinbly; (a) I’hrike disk, (b) flE*xibl(* rnvpr, (c) aaspmbly. 

The problems involved in the design of the 1-cm vertebrae diffei- 
from those of the 3-cm version. In the first place, since only a A per 
cent wavelength band needs to be covered, it is not necessary to plug the 
choke groove to avoid resonances. In the second place, the ideal 
diameter of the choke ditch for a choke coupling on the standard 1-cni 
waveguide would be such that the ditch would cut across the corners 
of the waveguide. When the rlitch is made large enough in diameter to 
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avoid this trouble, the choke coupling is not well matched. In rigid- 
line couplings, this mibrnatch is minimized by making the separation 
between the choke and the flange small, thus achieving an alternating 
low-impedance-high-iinpedance condition. AVith vertebrae, howevei, 
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I’lu 5-(5(i.—T\pifjil ‘,V- and 1-rni vpitebiiil jis^pniblip's 

this cannot be done; therefore, the design of the choke ditrdi inuht bi' 
better. The ilesign vas impnned to a great extent by reiluetioii of the 
size of the rectangular Avaveguide AAithin the vertebrae to the point 
where a choke ditch of nearly the correct diameter could be used. The 
use of undersizeil AAa\'eguide gave rise to a further problem of match¬ 
ing the vertebrae to standard AAaAeguide. The matching A\as accom¬ 
plished by the use of a choke groo\ e of a special size in the connectors on 
the ends of the assembly; this, of course, required that the end connectors 
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on the vertebral aKSSembly be chokes aiirl rot flanges. A t 3 "pic’al a ertebral 
assembly for 1 cm is shown in Fig. 5-64. In Fig. 5 05 are shown details 
of the disk inserts and the end piece of the vertebral [issembly. In Fig. 
5‘66 are shown typical 3- and 1-cm vertebral assemblies. 

Assemblies of 1-cm vertebrae sheathed Avith flexible metal hose are 
available. In the 1-cm size the extension force is much smaller than 
in the larger 3-cm size when used in a pressurized system; therefore, the 
rubber jacket keeps the extension of the unit doAvn to hurly small values. 
This size can be considered for pressurizing, if it has the metal jacket 
to prevent ratlial expansion. At jnesent l-(‘m vertebrae are assembled 
in units containing 11, 21, and 41 chokes Avitli standard entl connectors. 



Fio. 5 OS,--A possiblp assembly of T’Fm-vc'i tel)! ae 


Also, a small 5-choke unit for a particular alignment a])plication has 
been made, as Avell as a 41-choke unit AAith a speraal adai)ter on one eiiil to 
mate with a standard rigid-line choke. 

The Amltage standing-Avave ratio and loss of an ll-choke unit, under 
various conditions of distortion, are sIioami in P4gs. 5 07.* Experiments 
on the poAver-handling capacity of these vertebrae indicate that operation 
is possible at levels around 100 kw for any distortion that is possible 
from the standpoint of loss and standing-A\ aA e ratio. 

This discussion has been concerned onh AAith \ crtcbrac designed 
for use Avith rectangular waveguide carrying poAver in the T'.Fin-mode. 
Vertebrae can be made also for round Avaveguide carrying poAver in the 
T.^ii-mode. Vertebrae can also be constructed for use in Avaveguide in 
the T^ui-rnodc. In Avaveguide carrying this mode, the cun’cnts in the 
wall are circular in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the AA'a\^eguide; 
therefore, if the AA'aveguide is cut in this plane, no poAver Avill leak out 
of the waveguide, and no choke A\dll be needed. One might expect that a 
A^ertebral assembly gould be made that uses a series of rings supported 
in some sort of flexible jacket as shoAvn in Fig. 54)8. This arrangement 

^ E. L. Younker, “An Improved K Band Vertebrae Waveguide,” RL Report No 
776, Aug. 25, 1045. 
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two faults: first, it nM|uires transitions to rertaiifrular 
at the ends if it is to be used in the ronveiitional type of system; and 
sefond, as soon as the assembly is bent in any wa}’’ the asymmetry 
introduced will allow lower waveguide modes to be generated. As 
soon as the hnver modes, namely, the TEn- and 7'jl/Di-mr)des, are present, 
the circular slots in the waveguide wall will cause large reflections of 
power and will allow large amounts of power to radiate. 

6'22. Summary. —The previous discussion can best be summarized 
by a brief listing of the various tyi)es of flexible Avaveguide according to 
the applications to which they are suited. 

Gvnvral *Scmcc Unit .—The rubber-covered wound metal hose and 
rubber-covered Titeflex are to be preferreil. In ease of emergency, 
if these are not available, the uncovered varieties of wound metal hose 
and Titeflex may be used. Their use is not recommended be^ aiise they 
arc not so strong mechanically, and they fleteriorate mf)re rapidly in 
service, especially when exposed to salt s])ray ()r corrosi ve vapors. 

AHgnmvni AVrVuut.—Fur the 1-cm band, the Acitebrae are to be 
preferred at jiresent, partly because of availability. Seamless corriigateil 
waveguide and Titeflex, Avhen they are develoiierl, may be more satis¬ 
factory from cei’tain standpoints. For the 3-cm band, the seamless 
corrugatefl waveguide is prefei'able. Uncovered Titeflex is slightly less 
flexible. Vertebral sections, uhich are bulkier, may l)e considered 
when the bulk does not matter since tliev hiixv more degrees of freedom 
than the fitliers. For the 10-em band, uncovered Titeflex is to be 
preferred because of its flexibility and general availability. \'erlebrue 
at these wavelengths do not seem to be iiractieal. Heamless corrugated 
waveguide is uiuler development, and it is not known whetlier it will be 
practical in this size. In addition to these, an open choke-flange junction 
is suitable, if the choke ditch is plugged. 

Vibration S(clion .—At 1 cm, for lengths greater than 8 in., the rubl>er- 
eovered Avound metal hose is preferable. For shorter lengths, tlie verte- 
l)rae are best. At 3 cm, the rul)ber-coA'ered Titeflex or Avoiind metal 
hose in the long lengths arc good. For short lengths, the vertebrae are 
satisfactory. Other eonsirleratioiis, such as r-f leakage, will determine 
Avhich is to be used. On the 10-em band, about the only type available 
at present is the rubber-coA^ered AAound metal hose. Rubber-etneretl 
Titeflex, AA^hcn it is available, may be preferable because of greater flexi¬ 
bility. An open choke-flange junction with the choke plugged is suitable 
for small amplitudes of \dbration. 

Flexure Serfion .— Any of the types except corrugated waveguide can 
lie recommended at present, the choice depending, among other things, 
on the sharpness of bending required. The corrugated waveguide may 
some day be developed to the state Avhere it, too, ran be used. The 
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uncovered varieties of the wound metal hose and Titeflex are, of course 
excluded. 

Pressurized Unit ,—On all bands, the rubber-covered wound metal, 
hose, rubber-covered Titeflex and the uncovered Titeflex can be used. 
In addition, for the 3-cm band and, it is expected, for the 1-cm band, the 
corrugated waveguide will be suitable, if certain limitations that have 
already l)een mentioned are taken into account. With the same restric¬ 
tions, vertebrae will be suitable at 1 cm, and perhaps at 3 cm. 

Emmjvnnj Jiepuir Typr. —For emergency repairs of damaged wave¬ 
guide, where, for instance, a piece of flexible waveguide is to be soldered 
in the place of a damaged section of rigid waveguide which has been 
removed, uncoverefl metal hose or Titeflex can be recommended. Nei- 
ther is to be considered permanent since each deterioiates J’apidly. 
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l^Y Ci. L. P\G\K 

It is frequently desirable to pass from one coaxial line to another 
Avithont setting up refleetions resulting in standing waves. Some of 
the Aniriations most eommonly encountered arr‘ these: (1) change of line 
size Avith little or no change of diameter ratio or characteristic imped¬ 
ance; (2) change of dielectric (for examj)le, air-filled lim' to flexible cable), 
usually with a change of diameter ratio to ])reserve approximately con¬ 
stant impedance; (3) change of dimension of one conductor only with 
conseipient change of characteristic imjiedaiice; (1) combinations of 
these Agnations. A discussion of some of the variations asso(‘iated Avith 
the use of coaxial cables was given in Sec. 5 (). A general treatment 
of the problem a\ ill be given in the folloAA ing siM tions. 

6-1. Tapers in Coaxial Lines.—One of the siin))h‘st Avays of joining 
t/AVo dissimilar coaxial lines is by means of an intermediate taper section 
Avhich introduces the change in 


line characteiistics graduall 3 \ A 
simple cxami)lo of such a ta])er is 
given in Fig. HT. If thi‘ change 
occurs gradually enough oidy 
negligil)le reflected AvaA cs should 
be generated. To a first aiiproxi- 
mation this expectation is realized, 
and indeed the reflected Avave 
approaches zero as the taper length approaches infinity. Frank^ has 
shoAvn that the reflection coefficient for a taper of length d within which 
the line constants are sloAAly A^arying is a])prfjximately 




AA’^hcre 7 is the propagation constant, Z is the characteristic impedance, 
and the subscripts 0 and d denote values at the points s = 0 and z — d. 

^ N. H. Frank, “ Reflections from Sections of Taporod Transmission Lines and 
WaA'^e Ouiiles,” HL Report No. 189, Jan. 6, 1943. 
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Usually the value of the logarithmic derivatives will be discontinuous 
at the ends of the taper; the values to be used are those just inside the 
tapered portion. 

In applying Eq. (1) it is necessary to obtain expressions for y and 
Z in terms of z and then perform the indicated operations. This was 
done by Frank for the parallel-])late transmission line indicated in 
Fig. 0-2. An ifleal dielectric for which he = 2.50 fills the output line, 
and a linear i)hysical taper of the dielectric is used. The over-all VSWR 
is given as a function of the length by the graph of Fig. 0-2. It is apparent 
that certain optimum lengths exist. These lengths— O.SXn, 1.2\|), and 



I'll! r» 2 VnlliiHi* sUiiHliiiK->vu\e nitii) pintluroil fioin ii [lipli*r-ti ii‘ 

in ii parulli'l-jilute tr:iiKsiiii.s.>3irni linn 


SO on -are electrically e(|iiivaleiit to integral numbers of hall \\avelengths, 
the average wavelength in the taper being reduced, because of the dielec¬ 
tric, to about 80 per cent of that in free space. Lengths eindvalent to 
odd numbers of quarter Avavelengths lead to maximum values of \\SWR. 
As the taper becomes longer and longer, the magnitude of the oscillations 
f»f the curve decreases and both maxima and minima approach perfect 
match. 

Since the problem just discussed tleals A\ith a transmission-line 
or TEM-nwde, it applies in the limiting case of a coaxial line whose 
iliameter ratio approaches unity. It would be expected to represent 
fairly accurately the situation for loAv-impedance coaxial lines, becoming 
less accurate as the diameter ratio depaits appreciably from unity. 
The problem of dielectrit; tapers in coaxial line of higher diameter ratios 
jiiay be worked out in a straightforward, tliough somewhat laborious, 
manner by the application of Eq. (1). 
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A problem Avhieh is much more frequently encouutered is that of a 
taper between coaxial lines both of Avhich are air-filled. In this problem 
Xo = Xd = e (27r/X), so that Eq. (1) becomes 



It has been pointed out^ that if the taj)er is irade in siieli a A\4iy that 
the function In Z varies linearly over the length ol the taper, Eq. (2) 
f^ives 





(3; 


It lollows that r has the ]iia^i;iiitinii‘ 


1 

2 


Zi I sin 6 

Z, 1 ' 


(1) 


where 0 = 27rd/X is the 
and the relation 


(‘leclrieal length 


r 


» + |r| 

I _ in 


f)i the tapei. 


Equali[)n (1) 

(5) 


may be usetl to determine the V8WR intindiiced by a ^^iven taper. I'lie 
curve of Fig. (i-3 gives the a allies of r^, the square of the usual VSWH, as a 



Fiq. 6-3.—StandiiiK-wa\ p ratio jntrodiiped by tapered HPPtion of roHxinl line, 75 to 46 ohms. 
Ordiiialp IS the srpiaie of the VSWH. 


function of taper length lor a logarithmic taper between 46- and 75-ohm 
lines. The existence of the best taper lengths (integral numbers of half 
wavelengths) and Avorst lengths (odd numbers of quarter wavelengths) 
is evident. The decreasing amplitude of the oscillations of the function 
^Microwave Transnusswri Dpsign Duta, Sperry Gyroscope Go., May 1944, p. 35 
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fiin d/O ih also broug^ht out. Tbe exact limiting value indicatediti not 
strictly accurate, since there will be a shunt capacity effect at the step 
in the conductors. This effect is quite important for the usual micro- 
wave lines (see Sec. 4-6). 

For small values of |r|, Eq. (5) becomes 

r - 1 + 2 |r|. (6) 


As a matter of fact, Frank points nut that the accuracy of Eq. (6) is 
about the same as that of Eq. (1), both being })ased on the assumption 
that only small reflections are ))reseiit. Substitution of |r| from Eq. 
(4) into Eq. (fl) gives 


1 + In 


Zi |sin e\ 
Z\\ d 


(7) 


It should be recalled that Eris. (3), (4), and (7) and Fig. (rS apply 
only to tapers ff)r whiidi the fund ion In Z varies linearly. This may be 
(piite different frf)m the usual taper in which one or both conductors 
are given a physically linear ta])er. For tai)ers involving little change 
of diameter ratio, the diffeience between linear logarithmic anti linear 
physical taper is not great, therefore the preceding discussion represents 
either situation fairly well. 

It can be shown that for a linear i)hysical ta])er, whose dimensions 
are indicated in Fig. H I, the logarithmic derivatives appearing in Eq. (2) 
are 

d (In Z ~ 
dz 

d(\ii Z)' 
dz 


00 


rn _ 

\>\) fi\i/ 
rr/ (lllZ)l (Zn^oZn 

I dz Id aibiZi 


(8) 

(9) 


both derivatives are identically zero if 

bi _ 6n 
Ul do 


( 10 ) 


This relation implies, of course, a taper of the constant-impedance type. 
It is evident from Eq. (2) that for such tapers, T is identically^ zero regard¬ 
less of taper length. For tapers ^^hose length is an integral number 
of half Avavelengths, the exponential factor in Eq. (2) becomes unity, 
so that r is proportional to the difference between the logarithmic 
derivatives, Eqs. (8) and (9). An inspection of Eq. (9) indicates that 
equality of the two derivatives results if 

tto&oZo = dihiZi. (II) 

This relation furnishes a criterion for making reflectionless half-wave¬ 
length tapers by giving the proper linear physical tapers to the con- 
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ductors. To be sure, all the quantities appearing in Eq. (11), involving 
the dimensions and impedance of the two lines to be joined, are usually 
specified in a given problem and rarely would they be consistent with 
Eq. (11). The difficulty is to design reflectionless linear tapers to 
solve practical problems. It has been suggested^ that the general 
problem be solved by using a double taper. The j^rncediire would be: 
(1) to design an integral half-wavelength taper whose actual dimen¬ 
sions are uniquely fixed by Eq. (11), from one of the given lines to an 
intermediate line of the same im])edance as the second; ami (2) to pass 
directly, by means of a constant-impedam'e taper whose length is not 
important, from this intermediate line to the second of the given lines. 

It Avill usually be found more convenient to solve Eq. (11) explicitly 
for a dimension of the intermediate line, assuming Uu, fco, Zo, and Z\ 
to be given. The radius of the outer conductor is 


w 


7jj In Tfn 
= On \ — 1 — f 
\7jo In y, 


( 12 ) 


where rjn = ho/ ao and yi = hi fii. It is convenient to choose as a refer¬ 
ence line, a line of unit ouler-conductor radius and of diameter ratio 
771 ) = r = 2.72. P^ir any other diaineler ratio 771 the outer-conductor 
radius hi is easily delerinined from Etp (12) and the corresj)onding radius 
fij = hi/yi computed. The result for values of yi between J.5 and fi is 
given grajihically in Fig, (i-4. It is easily shown that, for any two values 
of y which may be chosen, the corresponding values of h ami a read from 
these curves satisfy Eqs. (11) and ( 12 ). Hence these curves may 
be considered as giving, on a relative scale, values of h and a to be used 
in the design of reflectionless half-Avavelength tapers between lines of 
specified diameter ratio (oi' impedance). 

An important fact is at once apparent in Fig. (i-4; namely, that for a 
taper betAveen lines Avhose diameter ratios are in the neighborhood of 
Tj = r = 2.72, little change of outer-conductor size is indicated. Fortu¬ 
nately, the lines in common use at miennvave frequencies have diameter 
ratios of a})out this value; consequently, tapers in vhich the outer- 
conductor diameter remains unchanged should be good. Less than 
3 per (*ent change in outer-cmiductor size is iXMiuired for any two lines 
with diameter ratios lying between 2 ami -1 (impedances between 42 
and 83 ohms). 

^ A. W. Gent and P. J. AValliii, “ImpcdancD Matching by Tapered Transmission 
Lines,'' Valve Laboratory Report Xo. G 78, July 1944. The.se authors, using a 
different mathematical mclhod, obtained Eq. (lOj anrl the following modified relation 
in place of Eq. (11): OobD = aih\. A critical comparison of their derivation with that 
of Frank which led to Eq. (1) seems desirable. Both methods involve certain approxi- 
inatiniis, and it is not known which analysis leads to the more accurate result. 
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The frequency sensitivity of coaxial tapers is a matter of considerable 
importance in some applications. It is convenient to introduce this 
subject by a consideration of the logarithmic taper to which Eq. (7) 
applies. If d is chosen equal to an integer n times half the midband 



Ti-h/a 

J Hi. I» I nil V Ini lolliM tn>iiU‘ss hiilf-wm i' hipns The \eiliial srale itue's 

values [)f h and ri im an aihilifii\ seale 

wavelength Xo, it folloNNS Irom Ei\. (7) that tlie mismatch, defined ms 
r — 1, is 



For small departures of tlie electrical length //ttXh X Irom the value nir 
which it has at midband, Va\. (13) is a\ ell a])])ro\imMtpil by 

"■ t (s) 

This approximation to the mismatch is good to about 10 per cent im 
departures up to about 7r/4 in electrical length. In other A\ords, it is 
this good for values of AX/X less than l/(4?0- For half-wavelength 
tapers (n = 1) this amounts to a band of about ±25 per cent, for one- 
wavelength tapers ± 12 per cent, and so forth. This result implies, of 
course, that the full-wavelength taper presents little advantage over a 
half-wavelength taper for bands narrow er than ± 12 per cent. For bamls 
appreciably broader than this, however, the longer taper offers a material 
reduction in mismatch. 
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The reflertinn copfficipiit for n linear physical tape” tlesig^iUHl .'U'corrlinp; 
to Eq. (11) varies in exactly the same Avay Avith Avavelcii^jth as that for a 
h)garithinic taper, since both are determined by Eq. (2) and in both 
instances the logarithmic derivatives at 2 = 0 and z = d are equal 
although the actual value of the derivative for the linear physical taper 
may be flifferent from that for the logarithmic taper. As a matter of 
fact, the values will probably be found almost identical in the two types 
of tapers for most practical problems; this is true at least for the 4(1- to 
75-ohm taper. It does not seem profitable, therefore, to discuss the 
frequency sensitivity of the linear physical taper. Tt is possible, how¬ 
ever, to state that the discussion of the frequency sensitivity ol Ihe h)ga- 
rithmic taper aj)plies here accurately. 

6-2. Transformer Sections between Coaxial Lines. —Rome general 
aspects of transformers in coaxial lines haA'e been disr ussed ui Rei* 1-5. 



(c) id) 


Fio. 6'5.—C-Joaxiiil-liiip trHiihffjriiit‘r,s. 

In the lu’eseiit section specific application of these i)rinciples to the 
problem of joining two coaxial lines will be treated. In addition, the 
merits of this method of joining coaxial lines as compared with that 
of using tapers aauII be considered. 

In discussing the use of coaxial-line transformers it is customaiy to 
neglect the effect of the discontinuity capacitance arising from the fringing 
fields in the neighborhood of an abrupt change in the diameter of one or 
both conductors. It has been pointed out in Secs. 4-5 and 4 6 that 
this junction effect may be rather large; therefore, it should be taken 
into consideration if large changes in conductor size occur. 

If tAvo lines are joined directly as illustrated by Fig. W5a there Avill 
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be introduced a VSWR equal to the ratio of the two characteristic imped¬ 
ances, if the junction susceptance R 12 between Lines 1 and 2 is negligible. 
If Zi = Z 2 the only mismatch arising will be that due to S 12 , but if the 
steps in conductor diameter are large this mismatch may not be negligible. 
Furthermore, the restricted space betw een inner and outer conductors is 
undesirable and in extreme cases w^uuld lead to a complete short circuit. 
In order to ( 1 ) provide impedance-matching, ( 2 ) reduce the effect of 
discontinuity capacitances, and (3) reduce the restrictirm of the inner- 
conductor gap, an impedance transformer section nr sections such as 
those shown in Figs, ir^b and c may be inserted. 

It has been showm in Sec. 214 that the condition for matching by 
means of a transformer of the tyi)e illusliiited by Fig. is 


Z 2 — 'v/ZiZa. (15) 

It is easily showm, by means of the transmission-line equation, Eq. 
(2-41), that if junction suscej)tances B 12 and exist at the junction 
of the lines indicated by the double subscripts, exact cancellation of the 
two susceptances will occur at the design frequency, provided that 




(16) 


Ordinarily the values of B 12 and R 23 will be found to be so small that 
they may be safely in^glected, but it is advisable to make the steps in 
conductor size at the ends of the transformer section of comi)aral)le 
magnitude in order to take arlvantage of a certain amount of cancellation. 

The frequency sensitivity of a single quarter-wavelength transformer 
may be determined rather easily l)y applying the transmission-line 
equation. Neglecting B 12 and ^ 23 , the mismatch, defined as r — 1 , 
introduced at a w avelength, is approximately 


TT ^ ( AX\ 

" ■ ’ " 2 W’ 


(17) 


where AX is the difference betAveen X and the Avavelength for which the 
transformer is designed. For values of r — 1 bcloAv about 0.2 and values 
of AX/X below about 0.2, Eq. (17) gives r — 1 to about 10 per cent 
accuracy. 

It is of interest to compare the frequency sensitivity indicated by 
Eq. (17) with that given by Eq. (14) for a taper. For small changes in 
impedance between input and output line, Eq. (17) may be wTitten 


(r - 1 ) 


2 Z X ' 


(18) 
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while, with the same restriction, Eq. (14) for a taper becomes 


= z x;- 


(19) 


It is rt3adily seen that the mismatch introduced by the transformer is 
larger by the factor 7r/2. 

A greatly decreased frequency sensitivity may be achieved by using 
a two-section transformer of the type represented by Fig. C)-5c. This 
design also presents another desirable feature, which is especially impor¬ 
tant if large changes of line size or impedance are required; namely, the 
diameter changes are divided among thre(‘ si eps rather than two Slater' 
gives a good explanation of the decreased frequency sensitivity afforded 
by midtiple-section transformers. He points out tfiat in order tf) obtain 
this low frequency sensitivity the impedances should be chosen to satisfy 
the relation 


C;y-(l)'(§■:)■ 


( 20 ) 


If the junction susceptances are sizable, it seems advisable to arrange the 
conductor steps in such a v^iiy that the susceptances vill satisfy the 
relation 


Bi 2 _ -B23 _ 

~i ~ 2^y,}\ ~ 


( 21 ) 


This arrangement gives canct'llation at the design wavelength, and a line 
of reasoning similar to tliat of Slater concerning frequency sensitivity 
leads one to favor such a relation. 

Tt may be shown by a tedious calculation using the transmission-line 
equation that the mismatch in the input line is given, for the two-section 
transformer, by 


(r 


_ IX - ^4 /^y 

4 (x/ ■ 


( 22 ) 


The accuracy of the approximation is about the same as that of Eq. (17) 
under the same restrictions. 

A comparison of the frequency sensitivity of a taper, single-section 
transformer, and two-section transformer is given by Fig. OT). The 
quadratic l)chavior of Eq. (22) makes the two-section transformer superior 
over the wavelength range presented. It is, of course, expectefl that the 
taper would give the best results for ver^" broad wavelength ranges. 

In the event that the two lines joined have the same impedance but 
different diameters, a short transformer section of the type indicated in 
Fig. 0 ■5c/ is sometimes useful. The conductors arc displaced axially 

* J. C'. Hliitcr, Aficrowave Transmission, MrGraw-Hill, New York, 1942, p. 57. 
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\)y Ji (listiinfe I whirh is ohosen in order that the susceptanccs Bi 2 aiitJ 
may be compeiiaaterl for by the transforming action of the short section oT 
line of high impedance Z 2 . It is well known that the insertion of a 
section of high-impedance line, the length of which is short compared to a 
wavelength, gives an inductive effect. The two capacitive junction 
susceptanccs and inductive-line section are spaced so closely together 
in terms of wavehiiigths that they c.ancel in a manner approximating 
lumped-circuit behavior. ''Fhe length I may be easily determinerl 
experimentally; it would be rather difficult to calculat(‘ accurately because 
of the large intfTaction between the junctions. It is sometimes fountl 

desirable to fill the line Z 2 with a 
dielectric supporting material that 
decreases the impedance Z 2 , thus 
rendering it less inductive for a 
given length. 

There are of course enrlless 
variations of the transformers that 
have been presented here. In par¬ 
ticular, there are special cases in 
which either inner or outer con¬ 
ductors ar(‘ the same size in the 
two lines to be joined. The use of dielectrics in one or more of the lines 
or transformer may be required or may be found desirable. 

In neither this section nor in the iireceding section on tapers were 
experimental results or actual designs presented. It did not siam profit¬ 
able to do so, since the principles of design, the dimensions laMpuretl, and 
the equations giving performance characteristics are quite reliable and 
comj)lete. 

TRANSITIONS FROM COAXIAL LINE TO WAVEGUIDE 

$ 

Jly F. L. XiKM vxx 

6-3. The Transition Problem. — In microwa's e transmission lines it is 
fre((uently ilesirable ami often necessary to change from waveguide to 
(■oaxial line. Many components, such as duplexers, bridge circuits, and 
antenna feed horns, are more easily constructed in waveguide. However, 
many microwave oscillators have coaxial output terminals; alsf), it is 
frequently more convenient (at longer wavelengths, for example) to 
produce a symmetrical field for application to rotary joints b}^ the use of 
the coaxial mode. Except in special applications, not to be treated 
here, the problem is to provide for a transition between the principal 
coaxial TEM-mode and the dominant TEm-inode in the rectangular 
guide. The field configurations for these modes are shoAvn in Figs. Iv7a 
and fj. The basic methods for exciting this waveguide mode with a 
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i-naxial linn can be used in different arrangements to excite one of the 
modes of higher order, if desired. 

The fundamental way of establishing a desired mode in a waveguide 
is the excitation of either the electric or the magnetic field identified with 



1ml., G 7. Ficlrl r^nfiKUiatiDiis for lowest roaxial-liiie iiiicl wavPKUirir iiioiles, (r;j llie 
pjiiiripiil or TEM = nmxial iiiude, (?>) the doimiiuiit oi 7’ii’iii m ii\ BKiiide inoile Tlir 
E-\uii's lire solid, the //-hues me dashed. The diiertioii of pi upactiliou is iiilo the pane 


tliat mode. This is done either by means of an ‘'antenna” eleineiil 
parallel to the electric field, or by means t)f a loop, the plane t)f nhich 
normal to the magnetic field. An example of each of these methods for 
the Tii/ju-mode in waveguide is shown in Fig. (v8. Although each type 
has had some application, transitions based ttn the waveguide antenna foi' 
electric coupling are much more videly used at present. 



jOyj (,.g—Basir methods of rrmjiIiiiK from [‘oiixial liiu' to wjiirKUidp for thi‘ lijWL*Ht 
luodesi' (a) noHsed irmisition fi)i exi-ilutioii of the elpflin* field, {h) loop tiaiiHitioii fni 
c'ouiihng to the iiiaKnetif field. 


The crossed transition from coaxial line to Avavcguide is treateil 
theoretically by Slater,^ who has shown that a transition of this type can 
be matched by variation of the end-plate and coaxial-plunger positions, 
dimensions D and *5 of Fig. b‘8. In particular, the coaxial stub con¬ 
stitutes a variable reactance in scries with the waveguide antenna (that 


' J. C. Slater, Microwave Transmission, McGrau-Hill, New York, 1942, ( haji. 
VII 
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portion of the coaxial center conductor which extends across the guide); 
and, by means of variations in the length of the short-circuited section 
of guide, it is possilde to adjust the radiation resistanre of this antenna. 
It is possible, therefore, to make the reactan(*e of the antenna zero and 
its resistance equal to the characteristic impeilance of the coaxial line 
whenever this is less than twice the characteristic impc'dance of the wave¬ 
guide. This limit holds for transitions in Avhich the coaxial line is 
centered on the ^^ide side of the guide. 

Other theoretical treatments^ give methods for calculating the 
dimensions which will match the transition. These are, however, much 
more easily obtained experimentally as will be shown later. 

A modified version of this transition, in which the center conductor of 
the coaxial line extends only part way into the guide (the probe transi¬ 
tion), has also been treated theoretically, and to some extent experi¬ 
mentally, by Slater.^ Since this has j)roved one of the more successful 
types of transition, it will be treated in detail later. Both the crossed 
coaxial-line-tf)-waveguide transition and the i)robe transition have been 
used for the ex(*itation of the TEn-modv in roiintl waveguide.® 

Heretofore, the magnetic coupling has l)een given little theoretical 
study and the types of electric coupling used in modern practice are differ¬ 
ent frrmi the crf)ssed coaxiul-line-t o-waveguide transition which has been 
treated theoretically. Therefore, the purpose here is to describe the 
transitions most used today and to present, in terms of transmission¬ 
line concepts, the experimental techniques used in designing them and in 
matching them over comparatively broad wavelength bands. 

In practice it has usually been necessary to provide a transition from 
one of the standard coaxial lines, having an impedance of about 50 ohms, 
to one of the standard rectangidar waveguides used at 3 or 10 cm. Thus, 
the impedance of the line or guide itself is seldom usetl as a factor in 
impedance-matching. In all standard transitions the characteristic 
impedance of the coaxial line is well within the limit retiuireil for match¬ 
ing; that is, it is considerably less than twice that of the rectangular 
guide. 

The transitions to be described are as follows: 

1. Transitions from waveguide by 3 in. OD at a wavelength of 
10 cm to coaxial lines of sizes 

^ S. Kuhn, "The CDupling between a Recianf^ular Waveguide Carrying an Hm- 
Wave and a Coiicentrin Line," Admiralty Research Establishment Report M439, 
Haslemere, Surrey, England, September 1942. 

* J. C. Sinter, "Properties of the Coaxial-Waveguide Junction in the 725-A and 
2J51 Output," BTL Memorandum 44-1S0-4, November 19-14. 

= "The Coaxial to Wave Guide Transformer," British Royal Society Report 
GB/102/W. D. Allen, January 1942. 
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a. i in. OU 

b. y in. OD 

c. li in. OD 

d. 1| in. OD. 

2. Transitions from waveguide by 1 in. OD and wavegiiitle by 
in. OD at a wavelength of 3 cm to coaxial lines of sizes 
a. i in. OD 
h. tV in. OD. 

A discussion of these transmission-line dimensions and the factors govern¬ 
ing their choice is to be found in Chap. 1. 

6-4. Matching Techniques.—Since the techniques for matching 
transitions from coaxial line to waveguide are applicable to all types, 
they will be discussed separately, Avith examples for which detailed 
develo])ment data are available. The theory of impedaiice-niatchiiig 
at microwave fretpiencies is discussed in Chap. 2. The necessary experi¬ 
ments consist of measuring the magnitiule and phase of the standing 
waves set up by reflections from the transition as an element in a trans¬ 
mission line terminated in a matclnnl loarl. Measiuements may be 
made either in the coaxial line or in the A^aveguille. However, measure¬ 
ments in the AAOveguide are preferable because the final matching may 
then be done by means of an iris which affetds the powder-handling 
caj)acity of the unit less than does a coaxial transformer. From measure¬ 
ments in the guide, the sizes and positions of these iris(*s may be calcuhil ed 
very accurat ely. Measurement s in t he coaxial line necessit ate the experi¬ 
mental detei'inination of the iris dimensions or the use of a coaxial trans¬ 
former which further limits the breakdown power of the coaxial line. 

By the use of the Smith impedance (or admittance) chart, the data 
from these standing-w ave measurements may be plotted in terms of the 
associated reflection coefficients and their phase angles. This thart also 
pre.sents the real and imaginary components of the normalized imped¬ 
ance of the discontinuity represented by the transition. Contours of 
constant resistance (or coiuluctance), and contours of constant reactance 
(or susceptance) appear as arcs of circles on such a chart. So it is j)os- 
sible, by the measurement of the voltage standing-wave ratio and the 
position of a voltage minimum and by the performance of the proper 
transformations on the Smith chart, to obtain the impedance at any 
desired reference plane bedAveen the point of measurement and the transi¬ 
tion. Usually impedances are referred to the plane of the coaxial line 
(for example, in right-angle transitions) for measurements in the wave¬ 
guide and to the end of the coaxial line at the inside surface of the AA^ave- 
guide Avail for measurements in the coaxial line. Plots of the impedances 
or, more often, the admittances as functions of the transition dimensions 
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and aw functions of wavelengtli, show how the dimensions must be varied 
to produce a match and how the impedance will vary with the wavelength. 

6-6. Narrowband Matching.—The matching of these transitions, 
when the sizes of the coaxial line and the waveguide are fixed, is accom¬ 
plished in one of two ways. The dimensions within the transition may 
be varied, such as the position of the waveguide short circuit (end plate), 
the coaxial stub length, or the loop size or probe de])th, depending upon 
the type of transitifm to be used. Thus, it is usually ])ossiblc to obtain 
sufficient variation t)f bf)th conductance anti susceptance to match the 
transititm at nearly any wavelength for which both the coaxial line and 

the waveguide support their lowest 
modes. This is called “narrow- 
band^’ matching in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the seconrl methf)[l; in the 
latter, the transition is adjusted to 
have a certain type of variation t)f 
admittance with wavelength (gen¬ 
erally not matched), which may 
then be matched over a consider¬ 
ably wider band by means oi‘ a 
transformer or, more often, a w aveguide iris. This is called “ l)roadband “ 
inat(;hing and will be discussed in detail later. 

In micrf)wave systems, the application for which a compr)nent is 
inteiuled determines the wavelength band over which the component 
must operate and the quality i)f impedance match which is retjuired over 
this band. In receiving systems, the primary consideration is that of 
power loss. In transmitting systems the requirements are more stringent 
because reflections from an impedance mismatch Avhich proiluce negligible 
power loss may seriously affect the operation of the oscillator or st)me 
other r-f component. Since the components described here aie used 
either ft)r transmitting alone or for transmitting and receiving, only small 
reflections can be tolerated. The usable bandwidth of a component is 
therefore defined as the wavelength range over which the voltage stand¬ 
ing-wave ratio caused by reflections from that component is 1.10 or less. 
The limit of 1.10 is imposed for design purposes; it is usually necessary 
to allow voltage standing-wave ratios as high as 1.15 on product!f)n 
models. 

The development of the probe transition from If-in. coaxial line to 
waveguide,^ shown diagrammatically in Fig. G-9, provides an example 
of the narrowband matching technique. Figure 6-10 is an enlarged 
section of a Smith cliart on wliich is plotted the admittance of this 

' M. Clark, Jr., '‘Coupling bclweeii Ij-in. Coaxial 'riMiKsiiiLShioii Line aiul Ij-in. 
X 3-in. Wavpguiiip,” BS Thesis, M I.T., January 1943. 
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transition, at a wavelength of 10.92 cm, for dift’erent end-plate positions 
and probe depths. Measurements were made in the Avaveguide and 
admittances are referred to the center of the coaxial line. At this point, 
vacations in the end-plate distance appear as almost purely susceptive 
changes in the admittance. Variations in probe depth change both the 
conductance and susceptance j\t roughly the same rate. 



1 nj. n-lO. -ALiiiiittMnce an a funilinn of rlinii'ii.sirjns fnr ihijIm' Irannilion from l2-in. 
njaxial liiip t[) wnveKuirlr’, iiifaismiMl in giiiric, plniliMl at llip I'LMiliT of the coaxjtil line. 
I) = piirl-plnte tli.stanra', P = pri)})!* depth, X = 10.92 riii. 

These measurements show that the diiutmsions [or best match, at a 
wavelength of 10.92 cm, are 2.55 cm for the end-plate distance measured 
to the center of the coaxial line, and 1.91 cm for the probe depth measured 
from the inside of the guide to the end of the probe. It is also possible 
to estimate from these data the tolerances necessary to keep the mismatch 
below a certain limit; for example, the unit Avill have a voltage standing- 
Avave ratio of less than 1.05 for a variation in the end-plate distance of 
±0.093 cm (0.037 in.). HoAA'ever, since several dimensions may vary 
in any unit, design tolerances should be considerably smaller than this. 
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Figure 6-11 is a Smith-chart plot which shows the variation of the 
admittance with the wavelength for this transition when it has the 
dimensions for best match at the 10.92-cm wavelength. The resulting 
voltage standing-wave ratios at the different wavelengths are plotted in 
Fig. 012. lly measurements over a range of wavelengths, the dimen¬ 
sions for the V>est match at any partirular wavelength in the 10- to 11-cm 
region can be determined Figure 0-13 gives the end-plate distance for 
best match as a function of the Avavelength for which the match occurs 



Fill hll.—Adinitlantc as .i funrlioii of wavelpfiRth for the j)robn iiansition from 
1 2-111 roaxial Imp to 'wiiAPKiude inatihcd at 10 92 tin, iiipasuind in Riiidp, plotted at renter 
of luiixiiil line 


Practically no variation of probe depth is retpiired to obtain best match 
in this wavelength range. The value of 1.87 cm given for this dimension 
is the average of values having variations less than ±0.05 cm which are 
hardly significant. 

In this method, which utilizes variations of two dimensions to produce 
an impedance match at a single wavelength, the residting bandwidth 
is determined by the characteristics of the transition at that wavelength. 
For the case in which the end plate is less than a half guide wavelength 
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from the probe, there is but one combination of end-plate distance and 
probe insertion which will match the transition at a given wavelength. 
The impedance of the short-circuited section of waveguide is, of course, 
the same, if the length of the section is increased by some integral multiple 
of half guide wavelengths. However, such an increase in the end-plate 
distance serves only to increase the frequency sensitivity of the transition. 
Additional parameters must be used, therefr)re, to increase the bandwidth. 



Wavelength m cm 

Flu. 6-12.—VoltaRe Htaiifliiip-wav’p ratio vs. wavelength for prf)l)L* transition from 1^-in. 

[•uajiial line to waveguide. 



Free-space wavelength m cm 

Fiu. 6-13.—End-plate distanre for bp.st iiiatrh a.s a funetion of wavelength for the probe 
transition from 1 j-in. eoaxial line to waveguiile; jirobe depth 1.87 etn. 

An investigation has been made of the effect upon fretiuency sensi- 
li\ity of terminating the probe in a sphere. Spheres of fliiTercnt diam¬ 
eters were attached to the end of the probe and the fretiuency sensitivity 
of the transition as a function of sphere diameter was measured. The 
transition becomes more frequency-sensitive as the diameter is increased, 
although the effect is small for spheres of diameters up to about 1.2 times 
that of the coaxial center conductor. From this result, together with 
results obtained with other transitions to be discussed, it appears that 
the larger the object in the region of the transition, the greater is the 
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frequency f^en.sitivity when the transition is matched by varying only 
two parameters. For this reason, at a given midband wavelength, the 
probe transition inherently covers a broader band than do other types of 
transitions having the same impedance discontinuity between the coaxial 
line and the guide. However, this type of transition has certain dis¬ 
advantages; it has been replaced in many applications by other types 
which, although having inherently a smaller bandwidth when juatcheil 
by the two-parameter method, can be matched over wide bands by thi^ 
method to be described next. 

6-6. Broadband Matching with Waveguide Irises.—There are several 
ways in which the im])edance characteristics of a transition may be 
altered by the variation of more than two ])arameters: for examjde, by 
placing the coaxial line off-center, by using dieleidrics, by changing the 
shape of the short-circuiled waveguide section, and by matching with 
coaxial stubs. Nearly all of these methods have been developed experi¬ 
mentally for s])ecial applicatirms. The broadband matching destuibed 
here is a systematic methorl which has been applierl siua essfully tf) several 
ty))es of transitions and is, therefore, of more general ijiterest. 

This method utilizes several imi)ortant impedance proi)erties f)f 
tliese transitions and (jF vaveguide obstacles in general. In discussing 
these lU'operties, it should be recalled that the use of a Smith chart 
involves a i)olar plot of tlu‘ magnitiuie and phase of the reflection coeffi¬ 
cient associated with a given admittance or im])edance. These tw o 
quantities are uniquely specified by that admittance or impedance. On 
the Smith chart they are plotted in terms of the voltage standing-wave 
ratio and the distance in wavelengths from a voltage minimum (admit¬ 
tance maximum or impedance minimum) to the desired reference ]ilane. 
The chart also gives the values of conductance and suscei)tance comj)o- 
nents of any admittance. Admittance plots are used exclusively in this 
discussion because the broadband matching techniques presented imoh e 
the application of shunt susce])tances. 

The procedure in this method is applicable to a transition which has 
been, or can be, matched by the two-parameter variation method 
describetl in the last section. The admittance as a function of avua elength 
over the desired band is determined for difTereiit values of these two 
parameters. This permits the adjustment of the t ransition admittance to 
have certain desired characteristics. The tran.sition is then mismatched 
to a voltage standing-wave ratio between 1.5 and 2.0 and to an admit¬ 
tance function haAung the proper distribution in phase, to be described 
later. By performing transformations on the Smith chart of this 
admittancc-vs.-waA^elength function, it will be possible to find a point 
some distance along the line from the transition toward the generator at 
which the admittance is nearly constant over the desired wavelength 
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raiigp. If this point orciirs near the circle of unity ct-niluctance on the 
chart, as can be arranged by a proper initial mismatch of the transition, 
a waveguide iris or other susceptance can be used at this point to match 
the transition over the entire band. Further, it is sometimes possible, 
^\^th the proper initial spread of voltage standing-wave ratios with wave¬ 
length, to secure a reduction in this spread by making use of the variation 
with wavelength of the susce])tance of the matching element. 

To illustrate the a])plicatioii oi this technique, the development of 
the crossbar transition from J-in. coaxial line to A\aveguide sliown 
diagrammatir'ally in Fig. 0T4, will be presented in some detail. This is 
essentially a modification of the probe transition, but it can be Iniilt more 
accurately and will carry more power than one of tlu^ lU'obe type Since 




1 iij I) 14 ( ir)ssl)jji ti aiisitioii iiDiu i nuxial liiir* It) \v in IClifl-))liil(list iiJU'L' .iiiil 

iiijs>^l>ai (li'pth aiP iiiili(Mt(*cl. 

it has been matched by both the narrowband and the broadband 
methods, it jirovides a compajison of the results (detained by these two 
techniques. 

Jn Fig. ()-15 is jdotted the admittance as a function of wavelength, for 
this transition, for dilTerent combinations of end-plate and crossbar 
])ositions. These dimensions are first adjusted roughly to give a voltage 
standing-wave ratio of less than 2.0 over the band desired (10.3 to 11.1 
cm) and Curve 1 is plotted. Increasing the end-plati' distance by 0.080 
in. produces the ailmittance function, (\irve 2. Next, increasing the 
crossbar insertion 0.030 in. gives Curve 3. By a slight further adjust¬ 
ment of both of these parameters the proiierly centered narrowband 
match plotted in Fig. OTO results. This design has a VSWR of less than 
1.05 for a 2 per cent band centered at 10.7 cm. In matching over a 
broad band, of course, this intermediate step, used as an illustration of the 
narrow^band method, is not necessary. It is presented for the purpose 
of comparing the methods. The transition can be adjusted directly to 
have the admittance function represented by Curve 5, Fig. ()T5. 

In mismatching the transition so that the admittance-vs.-wavelength 
function moves from Curve 3 to Curve .5, Fig. 015, an important property 
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of these transitions is seen. A comparison of these curves shows that, 
although there is considerable change of admittance with changes in 
the dimensions of the transition, the general distribution and relative 
orientation of points on the curves is little changed by these variations in 
dimensions. This is true, at lea.st, when the admittance function lies 
in the region near match as obtained by the two-parameter variation 
method. In other words, to a first approximation, for comparatively 



Fin. 615.—Arlniittanfc* of rro.s.sbar transition from J-in. conxinl liiip in waveguide as a 
fuiii'liDii nf waveleiigdi and tliineiisiniis; ailinitlnnee mra.siired in guide and referred to 
eeuler of rotixial lino; Xi = 10.d cm, = 10.7 rm, Xa = 11.1 nii. 

small changes in dimensions, the dispersion of admittance with wave¬ 
length is relatively independent of the dimensions. This means, how¬ 
ever, that the dispersion with wavelength of the standing-Avave ratio 
and reflection phase angle as plotted on the Smith chart can be greatly 
reduced, simply by mismatching the transition as shown. This may be 
seen by comparing the spread of these tAA'o quantities Avith the Avavelcngth 
in Curves 3 and 5. 

When the characteristic is that given by Cur\ e 5, the transition is 
no longer matched, but the variation AA ith aa avelength of l)oth the magni- 
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tude and phase of the reflection is considerably rcduocri. The curve for 
the admittance as a function of wavelength docs not change appreciably 
in either size or shape in going from the matched to the mismatched 
condition. Thus, it is possible t o obtain a reduct ion in the variation with 
wavelength of either the A’oltage standing-wave ratio or the reflection 
phase angle or both, depending upon the orientation of tlie admittance 
funciion and the direction on the Smith chart in whicli the mismatch 



Fiti, 61(i.—AdiiiiUanpe of narrowband l-in. roaxial-liiic n n«.sbar ti aiihitioii iiii-asiired in 
Kuide and rLdfiTLMl to ri*ntoi of t-oiixial Imp. 

occurs. However, it will appear in the following discussion that there 
are only certain ways in which the transition may be mismatched to 
permit broadband matching by the addition of a properly placed shunt 
susceptance. 

The second property utilized in this method is quite familiar and is 
characteristic of all transmission lines with reflecting discontinuities. 
It is essentially true that in transforming impedances along the line by 
rotation about the center of a Smith chart, a given physical length of line 
represents more rotation on the chart at short wavelengths than it does 
at longer ones. If the transition is mismatched in the proper manner 
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for hroiidhand matching, it will have an ;idmittance-vs.-w:ivelrngth 
characteristic similar to that represented by Curves 5 in Figs. 6-15 and 
()-17. Since these admittances are referred to the plane of the junction 
from measurements in the waveguide, they may be transformed along 
the guide toward the generator in the usual way (by rotation of the points 
clockwise about the center of the chart), the differences in guide Avave- 
l(‘ngth being taken intr) account. Tf the admittance at mirlhand (10.7 



I'lLi, (i l7. ni Diulbuud unit rhiiiK of I'tnixiiil-lim- iiossbiir tniiisitiiHi. ('iirvi^ 5: 

titliiiil tuiii'L' til (■LMiti»r of cinixiiil liiip iiiiniMirod in iruiili^. Ciirvt* 0; ['alniljitL'd adiiiitluii(-L‘ 
ill Kuidi' lit ])iiMilion for iris O.Ifdy X,, at 10.7 nu toward KiMiorati.r froiii [‘oaxial liiii*. (^urve 7: 
cali'ulaied adiiiiltaiit'c* at samp point with inductive window of ZJ = 0.45 at 10.7 cm. 

cm) is transformed as shown on Curve 0, Fig. (M7, until it falls near the 
curve of unity conductance on the positive (capacitive) susceptance side 
of the chart, a shunt inductive susceptance such as a Avaveguide iris may 
be added at this point to match the transition for this Avavelength. 
TIoAvever, the physical distance corresponding to this electrical trans¬ 
formation represents' a larger fraction of a guide Ava\'elcngth (more 
rotation) at 10.3 cm, and a smaller fraction (less rotation) at 11.1 cm, 
than at midband. Conseauently, the variation Avith Avavelength of the 
admittance fumdion is considerably less at this point than it is at the 
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junction, as is seen by comparing Curves 5 and G, Fig. G17. With an 
inductive iris at this point, therefore, it is possible to match the transition 
to a small VSWR over the entire wavelength range shown. This effect 
can be utilized, of course, only if the admittance function at the junction 
of the mismatched transition has the proper variation of reflection phase 
angle with wavelength. Specifically, the admittances for the shorter 
wavelengths must have larger phase angles than those for the longer 
wavelengths 



tic* bis. —Admittanip at iiiatihiiiK IH'^ of hi Daclbaiid rmasbai tianuitinii Thp 
full luivc and open (‘iifdes an* expriiiiipiital, tin* ritislied iui\ti and filled riirlf*s am pre- 
diPted b\ 1 iR b 17 

As mentioned pieviously, the variation with \\avplength ol the 
susceptance of the waveguide iris can be used in this method of matching 
in such a manner as to reduce the spread in the VSWR of the transition 
with w^avelength. In the example giAen, an inductive iris is used. The 
susceptance added by such an iris is proportional to the wavelength. 
The longer the wavelength then, the greater is the susceptance added by 
an iris ol given physical dimensions. If the transition, as mismatched 
for matching over a broad band, has a VSWR which increases with w^ave- 
length, more susceptance is reLpiired to match it at longer wavelengths. 
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Therefore the spread in standing-wave ratio with wavelength can be 
reduced further by adjusting the transition so that it will have such a 
rharacteristif, and by using an iris in this manner. This effect is better 
understood by comparing Curves 6 and 7, Fig .617, which show that the 
admittance function at the iris is not only centered on the chart but is 
also somewhat reduced in its spread. 



Fuj (i 13 VnltfiRt' stiLiuiiiiK-wu\ e ratio for CTDS‘iV)ai tuiiisitiDii fioiii J-m coaxial line 
U) wavi-KUidi* iiiuicr dilTciciit cniirlitioii'^ of iiiati'h (Ij Matrhcil wilh enri-platc and 
iTOSbhai diineiihiuns oiUn (2) Misiiiatrlunl f»i bioiidbaiiil iii.itchiiiK with iiis (3) 
Ficdirti'd ii'suUm with inatdiiii^ iiis (*1) FxpeiiiiiPiital ipsults with inatchiiiK ms 

(Curves 6 and 7 in Fig. 6-17 are calcidated liDin the initial admittance 
[unction of the mismatched transition, Cui a e 5, uhich \Nas measured 
experimentally. Figure ()18 sho^\s the accuracy ^\ith \Ahich these 
calculated results may be duplicated exjierimentally. A comparison 
of Figs. 6-16 and 6-18 shows the difference in the results obtained by the 
narrowband and broadband methods of matching this transition over the 
same wavelength range. The voltage standing-wave ratios as functions 
of wavelength for this transition under different conditions of match are 
plotted in Fig. 6-19. This makes the same comparison in terms of 
VSWR-vs.-wavelength functions for the two methods. Also shown are 
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the amount of mismatch necessary and the t>pe of VSWR function with 
which an inductiv’^e iris can be used to obtain this bandwidth. 

It sometimes happens, when this matching technique is used, that 
the proper reduction in the spread of the reflection phase angle with 
wavelength must be obtained by transformation of the junction admit¬ 
tance to the circle of unity conductance on the negative (inductive) 
husceptance side of the Smith chart. Matching is then accomplished 
by the use of a capacitive iris. For this, the A\SWR-vs.-u avelength 
characteristic of the transition in the mismatched condition should be 
the opposite of that shown in Fig. 015; that is, the smaller ratios should 
occur at the longer va\ eleiigths since the susceptance of a capacithe iris 
is inversely proi^Jirtional to the guide wavelength. Jn practice, however, 
the use of the capacitive iris is avoided whenever possible, since this 
decreases the dimension of the guide parallel to the electric field and, 
therefore, decreases the voltage at ^^hich break(lo\Mi ocr iirs. 

There are scA^eral general consideiations in the use oi this broadband 
matching method It will be TH)ted that a reduction in the spread with 
wavelength of the reflection phase angle is accomidished in two ways. 
First, considering what an admittance-^ s -wavelength jdot re])resents on a 
Smith cliart, a simple mismatch of the transition constitutes such a 
reduction. Second, because of the diflerent nites at Avhich the various 
w avelength-vs.-admittan(‘e points rotate on the Smith chart, the junction 
admittance may be transformed along the line to some point nearer the 
generator Avhere this spread is less. In obtaining maximum bandwidth 
these two operations are interdepenrlent. The form of junction admit¬ 
tance as a function of fretpiency an hen the device is matcheil at a given 
frequency is determined by the type of junction. If a desired reduction 
in the spread of the reflection phase angle is siiecified, then neither the 
extent of the mismatch nor the transformation distance (rotation) neces¬ 
sary is uniquely determined; that is, the same reduction may be accom¬ 
plished by a large mismatch and a small rotation or vice versa. In this 
connection a “large mismatch“ imjilies a \ SWR of from 1.5 to 2.0. A 
“large rotation" is, arbitrarily, one gieater than a half Avavelength or 
360° on the Smith chart. For example, compare C’urvcs 4 and 5 of Fig. 
0T5. By the proper transformation along the line, the spread in phase 
of the points on cither of these curves can be reduced to about the same 
amount. The transformation necessaiy to produce the effect, however, 
differs in the tAvo cases. On Curve 4, to group the points on the circle of 
unity conductance in the capacitive side of the chart, so that an inductive 
iris may be used, a rotation of nearly 0.9 guide wavelengths is required. 
In the case of Curve 5, a rotation of less than 0.4 guide wavelengths 
produces the same result. Further, the average standing-wave ratio is 
less for Curve 4, but its variation of A^SWR with wavelength is consider- 
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ably greater than that for Curve 5. Both these conditions are undesir¬ 
able. The first implies that only a small susceptance is required to 
center the rotated Curve 4 about the point of match on the chart. The 
second means that a larger total variation with wavelength of the match¬ 
ing susceptance is required to cancel this spread of VSWR with wave¬ 
length in Curve 4 which appears as a spread in susceptance at the point 
where the iris is added. However, the total variation, with wavelength, 
of the iris susceptance is jDroportional to the size of the iris. Hence the 
small iris does nut appreciably reduce the spread of VSWR \\ith wave¬ 
length in Curve 4 which was larger than that of Curve 5 in the beginning. 

These alternative i)rocerlures may be compared in general for a given 
transitirm admittance function. If the initial mismatch is small, the 
rotation requirtul will be large. This means that the iris A\ill be some 
distance from the transition which makes the unit larger. The iris will 
be small and less critical as to position; but, because only a small amount 
of suscej)tance is retjuired for matching, it will not take advantage cflec- 
tivcly of the variation in susceptance A\ith wavelength of the iris which, 
as has been sho\Mi, can l)e used to reduce the spread in the VKWR Avith 
wavelength. If the initial mismatch is large, the rotation required AAill 
be small. A large matching iris Avill be necessary, and its position Avill be 
more critical. Further, if the initial mismatch is increaseil too much, the 
form of the admittance-vs.-AvaAudength function may no longer be inde¬ 
pendent of the dimensions; and the maximum bandAvidth obtainable in 
(his method may be decreased rather than increased. In addition, there 
will be larger standing Avaves in the region betAveen the transition and its 
matching iris. This condition may decrease the power-handling capac¬ 
ity, thougli tests show’ tliat the effect is A ery small for standing AvaA^es of 
the order occurring in the transition described in this section. All these 
properties must be considered, A\hen the transition is initially mismatched, 
for matching OA er the maximum AAavelength range by this method. In 
practice it has been found that the use of a comparatiA^ely large initial 
mismatch giA’es the best residts. 

Because of the importance of the use of susceptive elements in this 
method of liroadband matching, a note on their use for impedance 
matching is in order. The required susceptance may be introduced in 
the jiroper phase by the use of either a AAaA eguiile iris (or diaphragm) or a 
coaxial transformer. The general technitpie of this use of susceptance 
elements is described in Sec. 2*7. There are scA eral reasons, hoAA^e\^er, 
for the fact that the AA’aA^eguide iris has been used almost exclusiA^ely in the 
matching of transitions from coaxial line to Avaveguide. First, in the 
experimental dcA’clopment of these transitions, it is much more con¬ 
venient to insert such an iris after the transition is built Avhen the size 
and position of the matching susceptance must be determined from 
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measurements on the transition. Serond, the powei-handliiiK lapacity 
of the transition must be considered. In an ideal transition, this A\’ill be 
limited only by the breakdown power of the coaxial line. In certain 
improved versions of the transitions already described this is, in fact, the 
case. High-power tests have sho^vn that there is considerable asymme¬ 
try of the electric fiedd for a short distance into the coaxial line from these 
transitions. Almost any discontinuity in the coaxial-line ccntt‘r con¬ 
ductor in this region is likely to decrease the pow er required to cause tlie 
unit to arc at high powers. Third, there is no j)articular advantage of the 
coaxial transformer over the waveguide iris for the measuring technitiues 
required in this impedance matching. In the design of comj)on(‘nts as 
critical as these transitions, it is generally necessary to make staiuling- 
wave measurements on ))oth sides of the transitirm to be certain that tlie 
line is terminated with a perfectly matched load, as well as to obtain 
measurements of the transition characteristics. For these reasons the 
impedance matching is almost never rlonc from the i oaxial side of the 
transition. 

Both syminetiical and asymmetrical irises lan e been used success- 
liilly in this matching. The asymmetrical iris is, of course, much simpler 
to use than the symmetrical iris, and its size anrl position can be calcu¬ 
lated just as accurately. However, because of the amount of the next 
higher waveguide mode- the 7’.E^n-mode“ \Nhich it excites, it should be 
avoided whenever the iris is jdaced too clos(‘ to the transition or any other 
waveguide discontinuity such as a choke-flange coupling, d'he “safe'' 
distance dej)ends upon both the susce])tance of the iris and the wave¬ 
length. The field strength of the second \Naveguide mode excited by such 
an iris increases with the size of the iris; and the rate of its attenuation 
decreases with the wiivelength. For example, the amount of the TE^u- 
mode set up by an asymmetrical iris having a suscej)taiu-e of 0.70 (eipiiA'a- 
lent to a VSWR of 2.0) is attenuated to 1 per cent (10 db) of that for 
the 7’A\irmode incident upon the iris in 0.00 free-space wavelengths at 
10.0 cm. At 9.0 cm the coiresponding distance for the same conditions 
is 0.82 wavelengths, and at 8.0 cm it is 1.29 wavelengths. These figures 
are given for the standard rectangular tubing li by 3 in. by 0.080-in. wall 
used as a waveguide at 10 cm. This has a cutoff Avavelength ol 7.22 cm 
for the T£' 2 u-mode. At the 3-cm wavelengths now used for radar, ainl 
with the standard rectangular tubing i by 1 in. by 0.050-in. w^all having a 
cutoff Avavelength for the second mode of 2.29 cm, the effect is not so 
critical since those wavelengths are proportionately farther from cutofl'. 
An asymmetrical iris used to match a voltage standing-wave ratio ol 
1.5 to 2.0 should not be placed closer than a quarter guide Avavelength to a 
iliscontinuity, Avhen the free-space Avavelength is greatei- than the cutoff 
waA^elength of the T'Tl'airwaA^pguirle mode by 15 per cent or less. The 
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theory of (and data for) the use of the asymmetrical waveguide iris is 
developed elsewhere.^ 

6-7. Broadband Matching with Coaxial Stubs. —It is possible by 
means of a properly placed narrowband coaxial stub support to improve 
considerably the match of a transition, from coaxial line to waveguide 
over a given band. By narrowband stub support is meant one not 
having a broadband coaxial matching transformer such as that described 
in Sec. 4-4. The reason for the use of the narrowband stub will appear 
in this discussion. Although used in (m\y one specific application, this 



method should be applicable to all Iransitioiis having the j)ruper junction 
admittance function. However it i.s neither so simple ajid convenient 
mechanically, nor so effective electrically, as the method descri])e(l in the 
last section. 

This method is particularly aj)plicable to high-power transitions, 
which, operated at powers too high for beads, reiiuire a stub support on the 
center conductor whether or not this stub is used in the matching of the 
transititm. It consists of reducing the a a nation of susceptance Avith 
wavelength of the piobe transition by means of a quarter-u avelength, 
coaxial, short-circuited section (stub support) properly placed in shunt 
with coaxial line. The susceptance function of such an element is 

* A. E. Heins, '‘The Siiseeptanpe of AsymiuLUririilly Loratcil Windows in Rec- 
tiuiKuliir Wiivc Ciiiiili's,” RL Report No. 183, Oi'tobcr 1942; N H Fnink, U nw Guide 
Handbvtik^ See. HI, RL Report T-9, NoAa'iiiber 1042; W. Siehiik, “Uno Sided Inductive 
Irises and Quarter-wave Capacitive Transformers in ^^'aA"eguide,” RL Report No 
426, November 1943. 
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nearly the same form as that of the probe transition alone; but it has the 
opposite sign with respect to wavelength. 

The method was used in the broadband matching of a transition 
beween 1-in. coaxial line (with f-in. center conductor) and the standard 
by 3-in. rectangular waveguide in the region of 9 cm. The construction 
of this unit is shown in Fig. 6*20. The design was developed in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The probe transition, without the coaxial stub support, 



Fir,. 0-21.—Adniittanfp a.s Ji funrtion nf wavelDiiRtli for J-in. coHxial-IiiiB traimition, 
inpRsured in noaxial linp. Curve I: adiiiittaiii;^ at juiirtinn (sup Fig. 0-20). Curve II: 
admitlanoe approximately away from juiiftioii in coaxial line. 

was matched at 9.1 cm by variation of the probe and end-plate positions, 
dimensions P and D in Fig. 6-20. (The probe was supported from the 
input end of the coaxial slotted section used for measuring standing 
waves.) The admittance of this transition, measured from the coaxial 
side and plotted at the reference plane indicated in Fig. ()-20, has the 
characteristics shown as Curve I on the Smith chart, Fig. 6-21. Approxi¬ 
mately three-eighths of a wavelength back in the coaxial line (rotation 
toward the generator on the chart) this transforms into the admittance 
function shown as Curve II. This is almost a purely susceptive variation 
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^vith wavelength, having negative (induptive) Riisoeptanees lor wave¬ 
lengths shorter than 9.1 cm and positive (capacitive) susceptanccs for 
those longer. A quarter-wavelength short-circuited section of line added 
in shunt at this point will have a similar variation in susce]:)tanpe but 
one of opposite sign with respect to wavelength. This is seen fi'oin the 
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The calculated admittance as a function of Avavelength for such a 
stub is plotted in Fig. 6-22 for the same wavelength range over which 
the transition was measured. A broadband stub support does not have 
this characteristic, and therefore it cannot be used for matching in this 
way. When the stub and probe susoeptance functions are combined in 
the proper phase, the variation of match of the combination is consider¬ 
ably reduced over that of either unit alone, as shown in Fig. (v23. The 
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waveUmgth bands, or to adapt it to otlirr bands by the use of the Avave- 
guide matching iris in the manner [h‘srri})ed in the last section. A sum¬ 
mary of tht*se results Avill be given later. 

6-B. Tuning Adjustments. —The earliest transitions from coaxial line 
to waveguide, whirdi Avere usually of the crossed coaxial-line-to-AA^aveguide 
type shoAvn in Fig. (i-8, Avere quite frequency-sensitive and aa ere, therefore, 
built Avith adjustaVde i)lungers in the waveguide and coaxial short- 
cirt'uited sections so that the transition could be tuned to the desired 
frequency. These AVcre soon replaced by fixed-tuned transitions of 
somewhfit different tyj)es, Avhieh arc better matched over a broad band. 
It has been founrl that Avhen liandAAudths of about 10 to 20 per cent are 
desired, the dimensions of such transitions are ciitical; and it is difficidt 
to duplicate the impedance characteristics of the original design. This 
realization led to the development t)f a methoil for adjusting the match 
of subseipient experimental and production units to o])tain maximum 
bandAAudth and optimum match. 

Since tlu* amount of Inning retpiired is generally small, and because 
they are easily constnictcfl and have a smaller effect than other tuners 
on the power-handling capacity of the units, AvaA eguide tuning screws 
are used as tlu* fimd matching adjustment on sojne of these transitions. 
The general use* of screws as tuning elements is discussed in Sec. 8T4. 
Ap|)lication to transitions from coaxial line to Avaveguide will be pre¬ 
sented here. 

In building a number of lO-cm broadband transitions to the same 
design, it has been found that the matching iris dimensions refiuirerl to 
give the maximum ))andAvidth or the oidimum inat(‘h over a given broad 
band vary as much as i0.040 in. in both ])osition ami a])(*rtiii(*, indictiting 
that the transition characteristics are not idimtical A\ith those of the 
original design. HoAvever, in most instances it is i)ossible, by the calcula¬ 
tion of ncAV' iris dimensions from measurements on the transition Avithout 
the matching iris, to obtain bainlAvidths and degrees of match quite 
comparable Avith those of the original design model. By a slight adjust¬ 
ment, then, of the amount and phase of the matcliing susceptance, it 
would be possible to match, oaum* a broad band, rritnsitions which do not 
duplicate exactly the characteristics of the original design. This match¬ 
ing can l)e done much more easily AAath tuning sci cavs than })y the calcula¬ 
tion of neAV matching iris dimensions from standing-Avave measiirements 
on the transition. Further, when so tuned, the scitav tuners can be 
locked or soldered and no further adjustment is necessary. This tech¬ 
nique has proved very useful in the laboratory; it also expedites the 
production of satisfactory units using these transitions, such as mag¬ 
netron couplings, antennas, and rotary joints. This technique should 
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not be used, however, as a substitute for the development of aecurate 
production assembly methods. 

One arrangement Avhieh has been used effectively is that shown in 
J'ig. 6-25. With screws of fairly large diameter (about 1 in. at 
10 cm), it is possible to obtain quite large capacitive siisceplances and 
inductive susccptances of the order of 0.15 (normalized) or slightly 
larger. In the arrangement shown, these screws are in the center of the 
wide side of the guide, one centered on the matching iiis, and the other 
one-eighth guide wavelengtli away towarrl the transition. lOach screw 
can be moved from al)oiit 0.2 in. piojection into the guide to alnnit 1 in. 
back into its housing. This gives a continuous variation in siisct iitance 



from about +0.3 cai)acitive to about —0.15 iiuluctiA C. In the figure, 
one screAv is shown in the position which gives maximum inductive 
susceptance and the other in the position for a cai)acitive siisceptance. 
Capacitive susce])Lances which are consiileja])ly larger than the value 
given are obtainable with such a scicav. hIo\Aever, the A^alue given for 
the inductive susceptance is about the maximum that may be o))tainpd 
from a screw of this diameter at 10 cm. This limits the magnitude of 
admittance variation which may be produced in any phase by two screws 
used in this manner. 

The screw centered on the iris produces at this point a variation of 
susceptance which is effccth^ely an adjustment of the iris aperture. The 
[)ther scrcAV gives a variation of susceptance onc-eighth guide AAavelength 
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away. This appears at the iris as a change in conductance which effec¬ 
tively adjusts the iris position. 

Since the mismatch which is to be canceled may occur in any phase, 
the limiting factor of this device is the maximum inductive susceptance 
obtainable with a given size screw. With the 10-cm screw tuner described 
above, a reflection of any phase may be reduced by a factor of about 
1.15 in terms of the voltage standing-wave ratio. Similar results arc 
(jbtained at 3 cm when the dimensions are scaled according to the guide 
wavelengths. Screws of larger diameter have been used to obtain a 
greater inductive susceptance, but these do not give purely susceptive 
tuning when used to introfluce capacitance; sometimes, they actually 
produce a shunt resonance. Screws of the size iliscusseil abt)ve are about 
the optimum for applications in which the same diameter screw is used 
for capacitive anrl inductive tuning. Other types of screws for genend 
apj)lication are discussed in Ohap. 8. 

This type of tuning arljustment caji, of course, be ai)plied eLpially 
w ell to other devices, particularly to transitions matched l)y the narrow- 
band method. In each type this amount of corriM-tive tuning on proiluc- 
tion units has provcul sufficient (o lu'ing the voltage stantling-w^ave ratios 
well within tin* rlesired limits which are usually 1.10 and 1.15. 

This method of adjusting the final match of these transitions is 
pai'ticularly sim])le and convenient for narroAAd)and matching. The 
redlectirin from the transition is measured at the i)roper fretpiency and 
the screws are adjusted to give a minimum standing-Avave ratio and then 
soldered in position. This is a feasible production technique. Hroad- 
band matidiing Iioavca fT, Avhieh is more often necessary, is more difficult 
to accomjili.sh by this metliod. In this case, it is necessary to make a 
plot of admittaiu'e vs. AA'aAelength, or to ol)tain the equivalent informa¬ 
tion by means of a microAvave imi)edance bridgi‘, an instrument aaIucIi 
measures the voltage standing-wave ratio simultaneously at several 
different frequencies in the desired band. The reason for this prtjcetlure 
may be seen by reference to Fig. (i-lT or to Fig. GTK. The transition 
can be adjusted, by means of the scicav tuner, to have a standing-Avave 
ratio of unity at midband (10.7 cm). This aa (mid occur, hoAvever, through 
the addition of caj)acitiA'e susce])tance Avhich AA'ould shift the entire ciiiwe 
upward and cause the mismatch at the ends of the band to increasi'. 
Therefore the scrcAV tuner mu.st be used to center the admittance curve 
for a broadband transition abijut the j)oint of match on the chart, rather 
than to match it at a specific w^avelength. 

6-9, Examples of Transition Construction. —Many mechanical 
arrangements have been employed in the construction of coaxial-line-to- 
AA'aveguide transitions A\ith differences depending upon the application 
and the conditions under AAhich the unit is to be opeiated. A number 
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of these arc diagrammed in Fig. 6-2() for easy refeiviKT and in order to 
facilitate comparisons beUA’een different designs. By adjustment of 
the proper dimensions, it is possible to obtain an impedance match for 
nearly any geometrical shape of transition region, at nearly any wave¬ 
length in the range for which the waveguide and coaxial line support only 
their lowest modes. However, the impedance characteristics of different 
types ot transitions differ considerably for wavelengths, in the region of 
that for which the transition is best matcheil. Since the transition 
dimensions are usually critical, and since there are few instances in which 
a de.sired type of electrical characteristic cannot be obtained vith one 
of the geometrically simple constructions shoAvn, the practice has been 
to use the simplest ])ossil)le arrangememt by Avliich a given impedance 
characteristic can l)e obtained. ]\lost of the transitions slunvii in Fig. 
(i-2() are based on the waveguide antenna or electric-coupling mc'thod 
described in Sec. (i-S. However, the distinction between this and the 
magnetic or loop-coupling method is hardly significant in some of the 
more complicated conslructions. 

6-10. Crossed Transitions from Coaxial Line to Waveguide.—The 

earliest mc'thod of proAuding a transition irom the jirincipal coaxial mode 
to the loAvest rectangular (or round) Avaveguide mode is the crossed line 
and guide transition shoAvn in Fig. G*2ha. As discussetl in Sec. (>'3, 
matching is accomplished by adjusting the lengths of the waveguide and 
coaxial-line short-circuited sections, dimensions D and S in the ligure. 
In the region of match, this transition has always proved very frequency- 
sensitive and, therefore, has been used either as a tunable device or as 
a naiTOAvbaiid fixed-tuned transition. Figure (h27 shoAVs the detaileil 
construction and electrical characteristics for this type of transition 
betAveen iVin. coaxial line and rectangular Avaveguide \ by 1 in. by 
0.()50-in. Avail in the 3-cm region. Measurements lor its development 
are made m the A\"a\u 3 guide; and a long length of RCl-9/f^ cable (see 
Sec. 51) is coupled to the coaxial line with a type N connector, IJO-58/ 
(see 8ec. 4-2), used as the coaxial load. The mismatch of the cable 
section Avas about 1.14 in voltage at 3.2 cm. This design met require¬ 
ments for a rugged, easily constructed transition matched reasonably 
Avell for a narroAv band. It has been used in inicroAvaA^e test equipment 
as a loAA'-poAA er, type N connector to 3-cm AvaA^eguidc adajiter. 

Another type of crossed coaxial-line-and-Avaveguiile transition, tuned 
in another Avay, is that shoAAm in Fig. 0-2(3f>. In this unit the outer con¬ 
ductor of the coaxial line extends into the Avaveguide from both sides, 
forming a tunable coupling gap. It is used as a tuning device to match 
poAver into a coaxial crystal mount in a 3-cm standing-AA^ave detector. 
Tuning is accomplished by varying the coaxial stub length S and the gap 
in the coaxial line G. It is a narroAvbanil tunable deAuce; its charac- 
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lRri.stir« ;ire, of couTHe, also determiiipcl by tho position of the wavp^uide 
short riiruit which is fixpd in this unit. By making all three dimensions 
variable, it should be possible to adjust the bandwidth to some extent, 
as well as to mjiteh the transition at a given wavelength. This, however, 
is an unnecessary complication in a tunable device. 




Probe transitions 







Dimensions used in matching 
A- Ins aperture 
D-End plate distance 
"I G-Coupling gap 
//-Contour height 
L-Loop size 
P-Probe insertion 
P-lris position 
S-Coaxial stub length 


I'ltj. li-Uli. Transitions from roaxial Imp to wavp^uide. (a) Crossed transitions from 


coaxial linp to wavPKuidp; (f>) cro.s.spd tiaiisitnm with adjustable (f) pi obe transition 

with brouilliitiifi stub su])pnit; (d) hnmdband pi obe tiaiisitioii w'ith matching stub suppoit 
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6-11. Probe Transitions.—In terms of the impedance match and the 
bandwidth obtainable ^^ithout special matching techniques, the probe 
transition is the most desirable type and has had considerable application 
in microwave systems and test equipment. Some of the possible differ- 
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UJ tjeaJ-suj)pui ti'fl jjiobe, (/) trif-'suppoi leil probu, {g) uuHsbai tiauHilioiiH, (/i) 

winp i)i UKMiaii uiii, (0 lieimsplirn* (j) E-piiin^ Innp cDupliUK; (k) //-plane loop 

coupling, (0 Iesniiaiit-Bloi coupling 
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cnt constructions of this transition are shown in Figs. 6-26c to /. The 
chief problem involved in the design of such a transition is the support 
of the coaxial center conductor which should not limit the power-handling 
capacity of the unit to less than that of the transition itself. 

Figure fi-2(»c shows a method of supporting tlie center conductor of 
the coaxial line by means of a quarter-wavelength coaxial stub having a 
half-wavelength coaxial transff)rmer for broadbaiul matching f)f the stub 
only. Such a stub is very well matched (VSWR less than 1.05) over as 



I'm. l)-27.— Vi)ltHK[* .staiuliiiK-wave raUn rhar:irtL*rit.(ip.s of iidajitiM' fnim Ij'iip N comiiMMiM- 

to wavL‘#?uirle. 

much as a 30 ])er cent band and is the basis of the broadband stub- 
supported coaxial line discussed in Chap. 4. The characteristics of the 
transition are very little affected by the presence of the stub, and the 
coaxial lino is broken in the tigure to indicate that the position of the st\d) 
along the line is unimportant. However, in order to support the probe 
accurately, the stub should be jdaced as close to the waveguide as possible. 
On the other hand, it probably should not be designed to come less than 
a half wavelength from the transition in order that the higher modes set 
up in the region of such discontinuities are damped sufficiently to prevent 
interference with the functions of either the stub or the transition. Tlie 
development of this transition and its electrical characteristics have been 
discussed in detail in Secs. 6-5 and 6-7. Typical plots of voltage 
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‘itanding-wave ratio vs. \^avelc•nglh for probe transitions from 
and i-in. coaxial lines arc to be fouinl in Figs. 6*12 and 6*24, respectively; 
such a plot is shown in Fig. 6-24 by the rurve labeled probe transition 
only.” This type of transition has been used successfully in units requir¬ 
ing transitions from coaxial line to waveguide at both 10- and 3-cm 
w n\ elengths. 

Tlie effect obtained in using a narrov-band coaxial stub support to 
reduce the fretpieiicy sensiti^ity of a prolie transition has lavn iliseussed 



III. f» 2S —Pj ti [iiisitirjii lioin J-iii rnaxial line to wavi‘KU]fli* with Himijlr Hiub 
suepiirt tXiivpl iiriKiiial ilpsi^rii ('uivpII avpiapi* fni t wo jji oduftiun unitH of onuiiial 
rli'si^ii Curvp HI tKiiisilion mufrlieil with iiia foi .9 1) lo 11 1 i in (avPiaKO of thioc 
iiirlivirhiall\ iiialiheil units) I ui > e IV. tiaiibitiuii iiiatthpil with iiis foi 8 to 12 nil 
(aveiagp of two iihIia iilualh lualrhed units) 

in Sec. 6-7. The liasic construction of this transition is shoun in Figs. 
(i*20 and 0-2()fy. The application of this technitiue to the probe transition 
from g-in. coaxial line to waveguide, described previously, has resulted 
in a particularly u.seful transition in the 10-cm region. Its properties 
are given in the \'SWll-vs.-wavelcngth plot in Fig. 0-24 and by Curve I, 
Fig. 6-28. By the use of matching irises in the manner described in 
Sec. 6-6, it has been possible to adjust the frequency of best match and, 
to some extent, the bandwidth of this transition over a considerable 
range. This has been done without variation of the transition-matching 
dimensions (end-plate distance, probe insertion, and stub position) from 
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those of the original design. Results of these further modifications are 
given in Fig. 6-28. Ourve II is voltage standing-wave ratio as a function 
of wavelength, averaged from two production units made to the original 
design, but measured over a considerably wider wavelength range than 
that for which the transition was intended. To meet requirements for 
transitions handling appreciable power and l)eing sufficiently well 
matched, in the 9.9- to 11.1-cm band, to be used for measuring equip¬ 
ment, three production models were individually matched with waveguide 
irises. Each transition was measured over this band, and sei)arate 
matching irises were calculated for each one. The results for these three 
transitions are averaged in C^irve III. A similar type of experimental 



Wavelength in cm 

Fiij, — ni’:nl-siii)|>or(prl probi* liaiihitiou in A-iii Iiih‘. 

development is shown in Curve TV. In this instance an attem))t v as 
made to secure the best possible match over the entire 8- to 12-cin wave¬ 
length range by the use of matching irises. This was done with 
production units built to the original design for the still)-inatched probe 
transition. 

Although the coaxial-stub method of supporting the center conductor 
does not limit the poAver-handling capacity of the probe transition 
(which is generally less than that of the coaxial line itself), it has another 
disadvantage. The electrical characteristics of these transitions are 
sensitive to the centering and insertion of the probe. These dimensions 
are particularly difficult to hold accurately in assembly since the sup¬ 
porting stub is some distance from the transition region. Because of 
this fact and because the probe transition has a lower breakdown poAver 
than the coaxial line, this transition has been replaced by other types in 
applications Avffiere high power is used and a very good match is required. 
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In instances where power limitations and sizable reflections are not 
serious considerations, such as in certain test equipment, the probe maj" 
ver>’ conveniently be supported b}*" a dielectric (usually polystyrene) as 
shown in Figs. 6-26e and /. The bead shown in Fig. 0-26e is frequently 
part of a type N coaxial connector in ^-in. line. The outer-conductor 
diameter is increased at the bead in order to maintain a 50-ohm charac¬ 
teristic impedance in the dielectric-filled region. The length r)f the 



Flu (i .U). Vtlapipi fioin tyiu» N conm^ftoi to 3-cin wavp^mJi' (dn*lt*f*t!jc-sii|)poi O'd 

pr i)l>L* tiaiisitiuii). 

beail is a quarter ^vavelength in the dielectric so tlial the (‘a])aciti\e mis¬ 
match occurring at one end cancels that at the other. Tliis transitiim has 
been used extensively in test equipment and otJier low-power niicrowa\ e 
applications at both 10- and 3-cm wavelengths. Figure ()-29 sh^)w^s the 
detailed construction of a typical ada]itcr from tyjie N coaxial connector 
to waveguide with a representative plot of the A SWll as a function of 
wavelength for the design matched at about 9.5 cm. Table b l givt^s 
the dimensions for matching at other w^avelengtlis. Relative tf) othei 
types of transitions these adapters are limited by the inconsistencies 
and frequency sensitivity of the ty])e X connectors, but they lun e been 

Table 6 1—Dimevsidns kiu Adaptch chom Typj. N (’o\xjal C^jnnlitoh 'io 


Wavxuude* fdh Best M \ti h \t Vviitous Wa\ klenoths 


X 

C^oiLxial line, 
in. 

\\ avegiurle, 
in. 

B, 

in. 

in. 

B, 

in 

Band 

VHWH < 1 10, 

r 

L 

3 3 

0 296 

0 125 

H XI XO 050 

0 500 

0 310 

0 250 

1 ±1 

9 5 

0 296 

0 125 

X 3 X 0 080 

0 143 

0 707 

0 765 

±3 

11 0 

0 296 

0.125 

X 3 X 0.080 

0 143 j 

0 725 

0 862 

±3 


• Sbb Fib- t>-29. 
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widely uaed in low-power microwave systems. A bead-supported 3-cm 
adapter of this type and one having a crossed coaxial-line-and-waveguide 
transition are pictured in Fig. 6*30. 

A somewhat more rugged and accurate method of supporting the 
probe by means of dielectric is that vshown in Fig. G-2Cy. The detailed 
construction and electrical characteristics of this type of transition used 
as a type N coaxial-connector-to-waveguide adapter arc shown in Fig. 

G-31; those dimensions which are 
more important in matt'hing are 
indicated. In this design the size 
of the coaxial line varies for struc¬ 
tural reasons, but a 50-ohm 
characteristic impedance is main¬ 
tained in both the air- and dielec¬ 
tric-filled regions. Matching was 
accomi)lished by varying the end- 
plate distance, the probe insertion, 
and the length of the dielectric 
suppf)i t. This adapter has proved 
to be a superior type at 3-cm 
wave-lengths; the same construc¬ 
tion has not yet been used for 
10-cm applications. It is consis¬ 
tently better, matched for a 
broader band in production than 
the types discussed above, prob¬ 
ably because of the more accurate 
method of i)ositioning the ]3robe, 
6-12. Crossbar Transitions.— 
In order to simplify the conslruc- 
tion of coaxial-liiie-to-waveguide transitions and to permit a mori- accurate 
support of the center conductor, the crossbartransitiim,^ shoAvn in 
Fig. 6-2(),gf, was developed for use in a 3-cm coaxial rotary joint of 
70-ohm characteristic impedance with transitions to waveguide on either 
end. Dimensions and voltage standing-wave ratio characteristics for this 
transition are given in Fig. 6-32, In this development it was possible to 
achieve an adequate impedance match and bandwidth without resorting 
to additional matching elements such as waveguide irises or coaxial trans¬ 
formers. This same type of transition, for waA^elengths near 10 cm using 
standard waveguide and ^in. coaxial line having a characteristic imped¬ 
ance of 50 ohms, has proved considerably more frequency-sensitive. 

' (/. F. lidwurds, "rreliminary Report on a Waveguide Rotary Joint," BTL 
Meiiionindiim 43-160-120, Jidy 1043. 
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Tablja 6-2.—Dimensions tor f'ERVEb in Fig. 6-33 


('urve 

Dj in. 

1 

Rj in. 

Aj in. 

Band, pm 
(VSWK < 1.10) 

I 

1 

0.696 

0.509 



9.25 ± 

n 

1 670 

0 653 



10.7 ±2Vc 

III 

0 530 

0 705 

2 200 

2.120 

10 2 to 11 2 


One inrthod nl matchinj^ this tniiiMtion over a ])rt)ud ))aiid by means of a 


\\avej!,uide iris has been described 



in 8ec. 0-6. A siimmar}^ of the 
different desip,n dimensions for 
crossliar transitions in the 8- to 1J- 
cm wavelength region may be 
found in Fig. (i-33 and in Table 
0*2. The broadband model is 
pictured in Fig. C-34. 

The dillerent‘es in the proper¬ 
ties of the transitions showm in 
Figs. G-32 and 0*33 is easily under¬ 
stood in terms t)f the relative giiitle 
w^avelengths. First, the formula 
for the guide wa^ eh'ugth is 



riu. 6 34. Bioarlbaiid pi^ssbai traiisitinn Xn is the Iree-space wave- 

fii»in l-in. foaxuil linn tn tiv eniiidp , . ^ na \ e 

length, and is the cutoft wave¬ 
length (etpial to twice the inside w ide dimension of the guide). Now , as X„ 
approaches the rate of chauRe of Avith X„ will increase; that is, the 
nearer the wavcKiiide component is operated to the entoff \\'iu'elenKth, 
the more freiiuency-sensitive it becomes. Tlie ratio of frcp-spar-e tti 
cutoll wjueleiiRth for the three different transitions is as follows: 


Xd (niiilbaiiii), cm 

Xo/X. 

3.3 

0 579 

9 2 

0 637 

10.7 

0 741 


If all dimensions of the different transitions were scaled accordiiiR 
to the wavelength, the electrical properties, of course, would remain 
unchanged. This method has been used to great advantage in special 
applications where a component of the desired characteristics has been 
developed for another wavelength. However, the waveguide and 
coaxial-line sizes for the different wavelength bands are predetermined 
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and usually are not in the correct ratio for ‘'scaling, ' in terms of guide 
wavelengths. In comparing these crossbar transitions, the effect is 
complicated even further by the difference in the characteristic impedance 
of the coaxial line which is 70 ohms for the 3.3-cm transition and 50 ohms 
for the other two. 

6-13. "Doorknob’’ Transitions.—The only limit on the power which 
may be safely transmitted by a coaxial-line-tn-waveguide transition under 
given conditions should be that imposed by the breakdown voltage of 
the coaxial line alone. Although the crossbar transition can carry 
more than twice the power of which the stub-supporterl i)robe transitions 
are capable, this desired maximum powTr limit w as not obtained with 
either design. In order to achieve this, a transition^ was ileveloped 
in which the center conductor of the coaxial line terminates on the oppo¬ 
site side of the guide (for an A-plaiie, right-angle transition) in a knol) of 
the proper size to permit impedance-matching and fd a “streamlined’’ 
shape to increase the power required for breakdowm. This genej*al type of 
transition, two versions of wdiich are shown in I’lgs. ()-2li/i and i, is 
widely known as the “doorknob” transition and occasionally by more 
colorful names w^hich identify different shapes of doorknobs. 

The doorknob may be thought of as an “iin erted” st\d) in a crossed 
coaxial-line-and-w^aveguide transition. The purpose of this stub is to 
match the susceptance (as measured in the coaxial line) of the “antenna” 
(that portion of the coaxial center-conductor extending across tlu‘ guide) 
wdiich excites the W'aveguide, as discussed in Sec. (i-3. The ])i oper shunt 
suscei)tance for this matching can be added by “Imihling up” tin* inside 
of the guide in this region as w^ell as by using a short-circuited section 
of coaxial line having the proper input susceptance. Fuither, as might 
be expected, this arrangement proves slightly less fiTr|uency-sensitive 
than one in which the susceptance matching the w^axa^guide antenna 
depends upon the electrical characteristics of an appreciiibh^ length of 
coaxial line. 

This type of construction has veiy successfully improved the powTi- 
carrying cai)ability of the coaxial-line-to-waveguide transition to the 
l)oint w^heie it is limited only by the breakdown powaw of the Cf)axial 
line. An exteiisiA e series of high-pow er tests on different types of door¬ 
knob transitions has been made under a number of different conditions of 
pressure, standing W'aves, and ionizing radiation. These have shown 
that a well-made transition of this type, operating in a reasonably 
well-matched transmission line, will break down only at pow ers necessary 
to cause arcing in the coaxial line. These transitions have had wide 

^ N. A. Schuster find (1. L. Hollingsworth, "Development of an Improved (^on- 
version Unit for Coaxial Line to Waveguide Feed,” (JciirTal Elcetrie Co. Engineering 
Memorandum EMT-521, .January 1043. 
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application in lO-cm waveguide systems using magnetrons with coaxial- 
output or coaxial-mode rotary joints. This construction also has been 
used in 3-cm rotary j oints and in certain test equipment. It has been used 
in 1-cm applications, chiefly as a means of matching power into a crystal. 
Some of these applications are largely experimental, and such transitions 
generally have adjustable dimensions to permit tuning. 

When matched only by adjustment of the transition dimensions (end- 
plate distance, and doorknob size and shape), these transitions are 
comparatively narrow band; that is, they have a WSWR of less than 1.10 
for a bandwidth of only a few per cent. By mismatching the transition 
and matching over a broad band wiih a waveguitle iris, in the manner 



Flu. —Doorkiiol) traiusitiiin from Is-in. fnaxial liiii* to waypRuide. C'uivp I: 

uaiTowband model (data from Hef. 7). Curve II; avera^^p of four de.siKii models for 
broadband transition. 


described in Sec. 0 0, banduidths of the onler of 10 to 20 per cent are 
obtainable. This has been done for a number of difi’erent 10-cm transi¬ 
tions; it has not been done, to any extent, for the 3-cin transitions 
since coaxial line is seldom used in high-power applications at this 
wavelength. Reipiiremerits for the match are not so stringent for low- 
power transitions. 

Although the doorknob transition is tpiite satisfactory in terms of 
its power-handling capacity and bandwidth (if properly “broadbanded 
with an iris), it is extremely critical as to dimensions. Since the specifica¬ 
tions for its construction are detailed, they cannot be included here. 
However, some representative eleetr-ical characteristics for different 
designs will be presented with references from which more detailed 
design information may be obtained. 

Figure G-35 shows the voltage standing-wave ratio as a function of 
w’avelength for two designs of doorknob transitions from H-in. coaxial 
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line tu standard 10-cm waveguide. Both have the same general con¬ 
struction shown in Fig. G-26/i. The characteristic of the narrowband 
model is plotted as Curve I. This design differs from that for the 
broadband model in that it has no matching iris and has a flat end plate 
some distance farther from the doorknob than is the semicircular end 
plate in the l)roadband model. These curves show the frequency 
sensitivity of the basic design of doorknob transition in this wavelength 
range as Avell as the improvement AA^hich may be obtained by broad¬ 
band matching AAdth an inductive AAaveguide iris. Curve II for the 
broadband model is the average of the data taken from measurements on 
four units for which indiviflual matching irises had been calculated. 



Viii, nfifjrkiioli trunsitioiis fruiii J-iii. and Ij-iii. I’Daxial liiii* trj wavPKuidt*. 

Curve 1; aveia^e fur fuur preprnduftiun inudel.s iiidivirhitilly iimtidiDil fur iimxiinuiii 
bandwidth, g-in. euaxial line. Curve II: averaee for 10 preprudiirtioii niudelh uf .same 
de.sign a.s fur Curve 1, but with different iris fur lonf^er wavelpiiKthti, j-in. ruaxial line. 
Curve III: deHij^u mudLd 11-in. ruaxial tranbitiun lieini.spheriral duurknob. 

Some ri‘siilts for doorknob transitions Avith different sizes of coaxial 
line at different wavelengths in the lO-em region are shoAvn in Fig. G-SG. 
(\irve 1 represents the characteristics of the broadband i-\n. coaxial- 
line-to-Avavegiiifle doorknob transition AAhich has the same general 
design in the transition region as that discussed above and shown in Fig. 
()-2G/i. 'Fhis result Avas obtained in the usual Avay, by varying the 
transition dimensions to give the proper mismatch and by matching Avith 
a Avaveguide iris calculated to give the maximum bandwidth. Curve II 
is the characteristic curve of the same transition design with a slightly 
different position of matching iris to improve the match in the region of 
11 cm. It should be noted that this can be done only at the expense of a 
standing-wave ratio with a slightly higher average over the band and a 
someAvhat decreased bandAvidth. Curve III is the VSWR as a function 
of Avavelength for a hemispherical doorknob transition from ll-in. 
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coaxial line to waveguide for use in the 8- to 9-cm band. This has the 
construction shown in Fig. 6-262. 

Similar transitions have been built for 3-cm wavelengths, though 
they have had far less application than those for 10 cm. So far, little 
work has been done in attempting to increase the bandwidth of these 
transitions by means of a waveguide iris. Figure 6-37 shows the voltage 
standing-wave ratio as a function of wavelength for two exi)erimental 
models of doorknob transitions matched in the region of 3.2 cm. Both 
of these were matched by adjustment of the end-plate posititm and shape 
and the doorknob size and shape. One form was iisetB at the Tele- 



3.10 3.15 3.20 3.25 3.30 

Wavelength m cm 

Fiti. G-37.—l^uoi knnb traiisitiDii liom 3-ciii rtjaxiiil line to w iivL'^uitl l* Biitisli 

(THE) hemisphoricnl ilooikiiob tiaiisiiirm sikuImi Id Iir f) p\rept tlint a fciPinicii I'liliii 
Piid plates and no iiialL'liiiiK iiis aiP uspd. C’ui\p B Oeiipial Elei'tiif tiansitioii Minilai to 
Fiff. 0-2(i/i without matrhiiig iiis 

communications Research Establishment in matching power from 
3-em waveguide into a thermistor for lou-knel powei’ measurements. 
It has a hemispherically shaped doorknob simihir t[) that shown in 
Fig. G-26i, and a semieireular end plate very close to the doorknob, similar 
to the arrangement shu\Mi in Fig. 6-26//. An improved design has been 
developed, but tlie details are not 3"et available. The transition as 
developed at the (ieneral Electric Company"- has the same general con¬ 
struction as that shown in Fig. 6-2()// but with no matching iris. This 
was an experimental development intended for use in a 3-cm coaxial-mode 
rotary joint. 

' P. R. Tuimicliffe, "'An RF Waltiuctpr lor Low-Luvel Pow rr Mea'surement.s aL 
3 um,” TRE Report T 1663, May 1944. 

* K. M. Uglow, General Elertrie (^n., Tran sin itter EngmeeniiK Division, Letter of 
Feb. 19, 1944, to G. L. Ragan, Radiation Laboratory, M.I.T. 
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In terms of its poAvor-handlingf capabilities, banclAvirlth, and degree 
of match attainable, the doorknob transition has proved the most 
satisfactory type for high-power Avork. Furthermore, it has the adA’^an- 
tage in applications to rotary joints that, since the center conductor 
terminates on the bottom of the guide, a second low-power coaxial 
rotary joint may be built within the center conductor. This is a great 
advantage in certain types of installations. However, the doorknob 
transition is very difficult to l)uild because its dimensions are quite critical. 
This is to be expected for the bioadband models in AAhieh the transition 
is actually adjusted to hiivv a consiilerable mismatch of the proper 
distribution with Avavelength in magnitude and phase so that it may be 
matched OA^er a l)road Ijand by means of a Avaveguide iris. There has 
been consideralde difficulty in securing consistent production units 
The machining tohMances required by most rlesigns are not unduly 
small and can l)e m(*l, AAith care. It appears, Iiouca^^t to be much more 
(lifficult to maintain the assembly dimensions liecanse of tlie distortion 
and movement of tlieiiartsat the temjieraturesrequired forsihawsoldering. 

(^rlculations of m^w nial clung irises from measurements on infliAUfhial 
transitions can cumiiensate for these deviations. This, hoAAcver, is 
labt)rious; the same result can be accomidished by the use of tuning 
scrcAAs to adjust the iris im])edance slightly in the manner flescribcd in 
Sec. O R. But, since the calculation of matching irises for individual 
units is not practical and tuning adjustments are undesirable as produc¬ 
tion techniques, several different methorls of manufacturing these transi¬ 
tions have been tried. The doorknol) contour itself can be machini^d 
with a sufficient accuracy; and it is not likfdy to distort in assembly if 
liroperly designed. The chief problem arises in maintaining accurate 
dimensions in the aa aA^eguide section. Ordinary rectangular tubing is not 
sufficiently accurate; and it is subject to considerable distortion. 
Attempts to cast A\aveguidc sections \rixi^ not, so far, proved satis¬ 
factory. Electrofonned sections are slightly more accurate, but they 
lack mechanical strength at the junction betAveen the coaxial outer 
conductor and the Avaveguide AAall. Machined sections are, usually, 
unnecessarily heaA^y and too expensive for practicability. The best 
results have been obtained by using a Avell-annealed precision Avave- 
guidc that is a ery carefully handled during the assembly process. Fur¬ 
nace-assembly soldering of the parts, accurately held in position Avith 
soldering jigs, is required to minimize Aariations in production units. 
Since considerable Avork has been done on the problem of manufacturing 
Avell-matchcd doorknob transitions, all the results cannot be given here. 
Further information and design details may be obtained from previous 
references and elseAvhere.^ 

^ F. L. NiBmann, Cnaxuil Line-to-Rpctaiigulfir Waveguide TraiiHitioiiH,^' 

RL Report No. 802, December 1945. 
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6-14. Magnetic and Resonant-slot Couplings.—The transitions 
described thus far have been of the electric-coupling type in which 
various means of supporting a waveguide-exciting antenna are employed. 
As discussed in Sec. 6-3, there is also tin*, magnetic-coupling transition 
which is formed by terminating the coaxial line in a loop, the plane of 
which is orthogonal in the waveguide to the magnetic field associated 
with the TEio-moAQ. Several different versions of this transition have 
been developed, and a few have had limited application. They are, 
in general, difficult to match, quite frequency-sensitive, and critical as 



l'"m. 0-3fl.— StrjiiKlit-thrnuKli transition from J-in. muxial line to wavp^uiclp. 


to dimensions, so that they have a number of disadvantages Avheii 
compared with the electric-coupling type of transition. In one instance 
in which a straight-through iZ-plane transition at 9.4 cm was lequired, 
the construction shown in Fig. 6-26j was used with limited success. The 
dimensions and eleetrical characteristics of this transition are given in 
Fig. 6-38. It was matched by variation of the looj) size L and the probe 
depth P (Fig. 6-26j). A particularly long probe was necessary to obtain 
the proper susceptance. The supporting post was arbitrarily chosen 
fairly large in order to minimize high-power breakdown to the opposite 
side of the guide. 

Figures 6-26A: and I show two right-angle i7-plane transitions for the 
10-cm region used by the Raytheon Manufacturing Company. The 
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first is a straightforward loop coupling which could be matched by 
variation of the loop size and end-plate distance, but which proved too 
frequency-sensitive to be of much use. The second is based on the idea 
that the distribution of electric field in a resonant slot in the coaxial 
line is similar to that required to excite the T-E^io-mode in rectangular 
waveguide. The slot region is excited by magnetic coupling from the 
loop formed by grounding the center conductor to the outer conductor 
in the region of the slot. This transition proves somewhat broatler band 
than the other with a VHWR of less than 1.10 for a ±3 per cent band 
when the unit is well made. Matching of this transition is acconqdished 
by variation of the slot Midth and length, the end-plate distance, the loop 
size, and the guirle height which provides the proper susceptance. As in 
the case of any transition of comijlicated geometry ]nost of these ilimen- 
sions prove rather critical, and the desired charatderistics are difficult to 
reproduce. This transition was used in one model of a production radar 
system but was replaced in later models by a probe-type transition. 

6-lB. Applications and Special Transitions. —In addition tf) providing 
transitions between the rlifferent standard coaxial lines and ^^aveguides, 
some of the units described have been combined with other devices for 
s])ecific ap])lications. The most frecpiently used examples are the 
magnetron-to-^^aveguide input couplings, and the coaxial rotary joints 
between waveguide sections. The applications to rotary joints will be 
discussed in Chap. 7. Two different kinds of magnetron couplings Avill 
be described here. 

One type of waveguide coupling for a high-power 10-cm magnetron 
Inuing coaxial outi)ut section is shown in Fig. (>'39. In this design the 
magnetron may be removed from the coupling unit. The outer conduc¬ 
tors are coupled by means of the conventional half-w^avclength coaxial 
choke (see Chaps. 2 and 7). The center conductors are connected by a 
double-ended “bullet^' designed to maintain spring contact at each end. 
It is made of beryllium copper and is ln*at-treaterl after machining for 
maintenance of its properties while opeiating at a fairly high tempera¬ 
ture. A pressurizing gasket seals the outer ease of the magnetron 
output section to the coupling unit so that the r-f line may be operated 
under i)ressure to reduce the possibility of breakdowm. The unit showm 
is a doorknob transition for Ig-in. coaxial line with a f-in.-diameter 
center conductor. Its characteristics are those given by Curve II, 
Fig. 6-35. It is used w ith the 4/31-35, 43-47, and 74-77 types of mag¬ 
netrons. A second magnetron-to-waveguide coupling is that shown in 
Fig. 6*40. To ensure the proper positioning of the probe, the coupling 
is designed to be a permanent part of the tube. When this construction 
is used, the probe may be contained within the tube seal, an arrangement 
which greatly increases the powder-handling capacity of the unit. The 
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Magnetron 



I’ll}. (i-iSJ}.—Wavi'Kuiflo inpul I'DupliiiK ftn lii^li-pow I'r 10-t iii imiKiifii im. 





Fii;. 6'40.—C'uuplinK fruiii nauxial line to waveRuide for liiph-powiM luuiddc imiRiietnni 
(.sealed-in-Rlass probe trautsilinii). 
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enlarged waveguide seetion in the region of the piobe also aids in this 
respect. Matching is accomplished in the usual way, by variation of 
the end-plate distance and the ])robe depth. The results, shown in the 
riirve of voltage’s!anding-wave ratio 
as a function of wavelength, were 
obtained Avithout the use of a mat(;h- 
ing iris. This is the type of con¬ 
struction used on the 4J70-73 tunable 
magnetron. It has given no evi¬ 
dence of breakdoAvn at the maximum 
powers (about one mega wait) pres¬ 
ently available. 

A special ap])lication, in which a 
combination of transitions is used to 
advantage, is slunvn in Tig. ()-41. 

This arrangement lediices the com¬ 
plexity in construction of r-f com- 
])onents in a radar system that uses 
separate antennas for transmitting 
and receiving.^ Tavo adj a cent 
collinear coaxial antennas Avere 
designed to be opeiated in a vertical position and to have symmetrical field 
patterns in a horizmital plane. TlietAvo concentric coaxial-linc-to-Avave- 
guifle transitions, one a crossbar-supported probe and the other essentially 



Ik, 


()-4l. rOllL'BIltllC il UllhitlDIlb 
doublD (iiitciina. 


fni 



111 , li 42.—Ji'iplil I'niififfuiatiDiis iii laitfr* imuixiuI liin* uf dDublB-r-oiixial coupler; (a) 
siiowfe the elenhif field coiifiKui ulioii in llie T’^iii-iiiode; (?i) that iii the 7'RM-niode; (c) 
hliDWb the oiientatioii of the cuiiduetinK paititioii for s.mii met heal exrittttioii of the eoaxial 
line. 


a cylindrical doorknob transition, allow coupling to both antennas in such 
a manner that neither field pattern is distorted by the presence of the trans¬ 
mission line to the other antenna. This device Avas used in a system 

^ R. M. Fano, '‘Doulilc Cnaxiiii Coupler for RITPX Antenna,” IIL Report No. 
736, May 28, 1945. 
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Operating in the 3-cin region. At these wavelengthSj in order for the innej' 
coaxial line not to become too small, the larger coaxial line is of a size such 
that it allows the transmission of the undesirable T'A'n-coaxial mode illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 6-42a. This mode cannot be used because of the require¬ 
ment of azimuthal symmetry on the field of the antenna. The desired 
symmetrical TE'Af-coaxia mode is shown in Fig. ()-426. The elimination 
of the r^Bii-mode from the large coaxial line was accomplished in the follow¬ 
ing manner It is evident from the field configuration of this mode, shown 
in Fig 6-42a, that the plane a-o' constitutes an equipotential surface to 
which the components of the field are orthogonal, so that it may be replaced 
by a thin conducting partition without disturbing the field configuration. 



Single ridge Double ridge 

Fig. 0-43.—Klpntric field rimfiKuratioiiti fnr rJEio-iiinde jn hiiiKle- iind doiible-ridKed wavB- 

Kuide. 

If this is done, the only orientation for whieh the TE^n-mode may be 
propagated in such a transmission line is that for which the field is as 
shown in (a) or (c). If this partition is oriented in the transition as 
shown in Fig. r)-42c, then the coaxial line folloAving the partition will be 
symmetrically excited. Any other fields are rapidly attenuated. This 
is particularly imi)ortant since there is known to be considei able distortion 
of field in right-angle transitions of this sort. The length of this strip is 
that which is necessary for the desired amount of attenuation of the 
unwanted modes. 

These transitions were matched by the usual techniques already 
tliscussed. The transition to the larger coaxial line proved to be some¬ 
what critical as to dimensions and for that reason tuning scrcAvs were 
provided to permit factory adjustment of the transition after assembly. 
Both transitions when properly made and tuned have a voltage standing- 
Avave ratio of less than 1.1 for a bandwidth of about 9 to 10 per cent. 

In developing a A^ery Avideband transition from coaxial line to wave¬ 
guide considerable Avork has been done by the Radio Research Laboratory 
at Harvard University on the properties of "ridge” Avaveguide^ and its 
application to the transition problem.^ This type of Avaveguidc is 

' S. B. Cohn, “PropCTties of Ridge WaA^pguide,’^ RRL Report No. 411-211, 
August 1945. 

* S. B. Cohn, "Design of Simple Brond-banrl Waveguide-to-Cop-xird Linn Junc¬ 
tions,” RRL Report No. 411-186, July 1945. 
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a,l&o ditscubsed in See. 2-9. The eleetrical held configurations for single- 
and doiible-(*‘H-shaped'’) ridge waveguide are shoAvn in Fig. 6-43. 
The approximate distribution in intensity is suggested by the densit}" of 
the lines of force. 

This type of waveguide has several properties ^^hi^h make it applicable 
to broadband components in general, and to coaxial-line-to-waveguide 
transitions in particular. For given over-all dimensions it has a longer 
cutoff vavclength (lower cutoff frequency) than the same size of rec¬ 
tangular guide. Its characteristic impedance can be made considerably 
lower than that of ordinary guide; and in particular, it can be made equal 



\ Hr h 44 Arlaijtf'i foi N i niiiiL-rloi (UG-5S/U) tn avLKuiclp with Hinglp-tappred 

iirl^pd wa\ PKUidp 


to that of the stantlaid coaxial lines Further, the range between the 
cutoff wavelengths ol the various modes is considerably increased, making 
it useful for very broadband requirements. Ho^^ever, it has certain 
disadvantages. In addition to being some\Nhat more complicated to 
construct accurately, its attenuation is several times that of ortlinary 
waveguide, and its breakdoAvn is obviously less than that of the standard 
guide. This limits its use to those receiving or lo^^-poA\ er transmitting 
systems which employ a fairly short length of this guide. 

In using ridged waveguide in a transition from coaxial line to standard 
waveguide, the coaxial line is terminated in a ridged waveguide section 
with an input characteristic impedance equal to that of the coaxial line. 
The “ridge” then is tapered gradually into the standard guide. Since 
the ridged waveguide is symmetrical, the asymmetrical rF 2 o-mode is 
not excited in the rectangular guide; and, since in the ridged guide the 
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/’-fii’airinoilp has a much shorter cutoff wavcleiigtli than in the standard 
guide, most of the field of this mode excited by the transition is damped 
nut before it reaches the rectangular guide. It is sometimes possible to 
use such a transition OA^er almost the entire region between the cutoff 
waA^elengths of the TEi\r and the TE^o-modG^ in the standard guide. 

Figures 0-4d and 045 show, respectiA^ely, the use of single and double- 
tapered ridged waveguide sections in the consrruction of a broadband 
f*oaxial-linc-to-AvaA"pguidc transit ion. Tlu'sc units, d(‘sigiied by the 



Radio Research Laboratory, are fr)r the standard ty])e X (U(l-5H/Uj 
connector in bead-supported Te-hi- coaxial line. An cxamj)lp of a 
similar application to a l)roadband antenna “feed'’ horn, with a transi¬ 
tion from standartl ^-in. coaxial line to a special size of guifle developed 
at the Radiation Laboratory, is shown in Figs. ()4() and (> 47. The 
flared horn provides an a] 3 proximate match to free si)acp. The results, 
plotted in teims of voltage standiiig-waA C ratio as a function of wave¬ 
length, were measured in the coaxial line. 

LOWEST MODE IN THE WAVEGUIDE TRANSITIONS 
Hv F. E. Eiinnuh 

6'16. The Transition between Rectangular Waveguides of Different 
Sizes.—It is often desirable to transform from rectangular waveguide of 
one size, carrying the T.Bio-mode, to that of another size in Avhieh the 
same mode is propagated. This may be done by means of a (juarter- 
wavelength matching transformer, or by a taper from one set of dimen¬ 
sions to the other. 
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Although the concept of charactpristic impedance in waveguide ia 
not so well defined as it is in coaxial line, it is convenient to use regular 
transmission-line theory in determining the dimensions of a quarter- 
wavelength transformer. Consequently, the following formula for 
the equivalent impedance of rectangular waveguide in the T'.BiD-mode 
may be taken from Slater.^ 


Z 


Bt|ll 




(23) 


If this formula is assumcfl, the eciuivalent circuit ol the discontinuity 



Vm. (v48.—Equivalpiil niiruit i)l ilisrou- 
tjnuity botwppii [lifTnciil wiivppuiilps 

be rewritten in the following ff)rm’ 


])etvveen the different Avaveguirles 
is that shoAvn in Fig. 6-48 provided 
that the change from Zi to Zo is 
not too great and that neither 
waveguide will transmit higher 
modes. 

To find the condition between 
t\M) waveguides when their im- 
liediinces are equal, Eq. (23) may 




['" - (^)1 


This is the equation of an hyperbola, conneeting a and b il Ze,u is kept 
constant. For a given choice of a greater than a half wavelength, a 
value of b for the waveguide is determined Avhich will match tin* im])ed- 
ance of another Avavegiiide of the same equivalent impedance. 

If the tAVo VA^aveguides differ only in the narroAA’ dimension, the calcula¬ 
tion of a quartcr-Avavelength trans¬ 
former becomes very simple since 
the characteristic impedan(‘e is 
])roportional to the narroAV dimen¬ 
sion only. Thus, the narroAV 
dimension of the transformer sec¬ 
tion is 

bt = \/h\bi, 




zT 




I I I 


Fio. G 49.’ 


Narrow dinipiiaions of a iiaiits- 
fornier sentioii. 


Avhere bij 62 , and ht are shoAvn in Fig. 0-49. 

At each junction betAveen the AAaveguide and the transformer, there 
A\ill be a shunt capacitive susceptance. If the discontinuities are not 
too large, how^ever, the shunt susceptances, having about the same 
^ J, C. Slater, Microwave Trensmission, McGraw-Hill, New \ork, 1942 
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magnitude, ^vill iiearl}^ cuiieel each other because ul the quarter-wave¬ 
length spacing. If the two waveguides differ in the wide dimensions 
only, the problem is a little more difficult since the guide lA'avelength 
must be taken into account. For this sort of change, the shunt suscept- 
aiice at the steps will be inductive instead of capacitive. If two Avave- 
guides differ in both dimensions h and a, the transformer section maj^' be 
chosen to make the shunt susceptance of 
the ends approach equality or vanish 
altogether. Kut*h a quarter-AA^A^elength 
transformer has been designed for the junc¬ 
tion betAveen H- by |-in. rectangular a\ av(^ 
guide AAuth 0.0()4-in. wall, and 1- by J-in. 
waveguide AAith 0.050-in. AA^all. The di¬ 
mensions of this transformer are sIioaa n in 
Fig. 6-50. The voltage standing-AAavc 
ratio introduced by the transformer is less 
than 1.03 over tlie AA^avelcngth band from 
3.13 to 3.53 cm. 

A simple Avay to transform f]*om a aa aA e- 
guide of one size to one of another size is 
to taper the dimensions linearly. In 
Frank’s report,^ the ratio of incident to 
reflected AA^aves from a tapered section of 
transmission line, if the second AA^aA^eguide 
is terminated in its characteristic imped¬ 
ance, is shoAvn to be (see Eq. 1) 

If the two terms of Ecp (24) representing the magnitude of the rlis- 
continuities at l)oth ends of the taper arc equal, and if the length of the 
taper is eciual to an integral number of half Avavelengtlis, the reflection 
from the taper Avill be zero, according to the formula above. If these 
tAvo terms are different, the mismatch of the taper AAill be at a minimum 
for length of the tai)er erjual to an integral number of half AA^avelengths. 
For a taper in Avhich the dimensions change linearly, rxo may be defined 
as the AAdde dimension of the smaller Avaveguide and d as the length of 
the taper. Then the corresponding dimension of any cross section in the 
taper is 

, 5x 

fl = do + 

^ X. H. Prank, "Refleftions fioin ►Sections of TaportMl TransiniHsion Lines and 
WiiA'Pguidc'^/' RL Report X4) IS!), .Tan 6, 1!)43 


Til. 0 50. Qiiiii t i‘i-wa\ clpiiKtli 
transfuiiiKM’ fioin 1- Ijy i-iu. ren- 
taiiKolai yii\ ceuidp (0.05U-iii. wall) 
to Ij- by H-in. rertiiiiKular wavc*- 
Kuide (0.()r>4-in. wall). Arnu 
Navy ilcsiKnatioii UG-80/U. 
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u'hei'p 5 ia the difference betvA ccii the Avude dimenaions of the tAVo w^ave- 
guidea. For caJcuJating the length of an integral number of half Avave- 
lengths, the folloAAing formula may be used: 


= fr f 


x /1 - (V 2 a) = 


rf.T, 


6X 

anti aimplifyiiip;, 
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v/(2f/,)= - V(2r.oj== - - X • A _ 1 


"riiih IDnnula may be jcwrittcii lor fi)n\ enirncc in the j)aramrters of 
AAaveguido aa a\'elrn^tli.s and the AAide iliniensiuiKs for the tAA o tcrminatiiiK 
AA aAegiiidea. 
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Tavo such tai)erh, 0.817 in. and 1,()35 in. lon^, AAere constructecl and 
tt‘sted. The hr.st an as ealeidated from the above formula to be a half 
A\avelenj!;lh lon^ aiui the other, a full AAavelen^th, at 3.22 cm. The 
A oltage standiiif^-AAav^e ratios of both transitions VA^ere 1.05 or less over a 
Avavelength ranf!,e from 3.1 1 to 3.52 cm. 

6-17. Transition from Rectangular to Cylindrical Waveguide. — As the 
))riinary modes in both the round and rectangular Avaveguides are similar, 
being TA'-modes, the cylindrical AAaveguitle may be excited directly from 
the end, utilizing a gradual tai)er or a iiiiarter-AvavelengtIi transft)rmer. 
If the rectangular AAiweguide is terminated abrii])tly in the cylindrical 
AAaveguiile, the voltage staiiding-vAave ratio is about 2. The admittance 
oF such a transition from by -j-in. AA^aveguide AAith 0.040-in. wall to 
0.350-in. ID tAibing at a AAaveleiigth of 1 25 cm is 1" = 0.45 — j0.15 
referred to the junction point betAveen the two Avav^eguides. Thus, to 
match such a transition AAith a quarter-Avaveleiigth transformer the 
equivalent characteristic admittance of the transformer section relatiA^e 
to the rectangular A\aAT*guide must be 0.67; and the susceptance of the 
tAvo junctions of the transformer must be equal. Since the transition is 
from rectangular to round AvaA’^eguide, this condition Avill be more easily 
obtained by a waveguide that has a cross section intermediate betAveen 
round and rectangular. As the guide Avavelength and the characteristic 
admittance cannot be calculated in a AA^aA^eguitle with round corners, both 
the length and the size of tlie transformer must be determined experi¬ 
mentally. The admittance that Avmuld be obtained AAith a transformer 
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whose characteristic admittance is correct for matching the rivo Avavc- 
guides may be calculated on the basis of iransmission-line theory as a 
function of its length. The resulting curve passes through the center 
of the Smith chart in Fig. (3-51. There are two other curves in Fig. ()-51 
which show the variation of admittance Avith length for transformers Avith 
too large and too small a characteristic admittance. These curves haA'e 



I'lu. fi-Sl.—('urvi\s for rorrent aiirl inrnrrppt traii.sf nriiu*r fhararlcri.stii; ailiiuItaiin*; 
(A) ti :inhforiiu*r [■hiirin t pristin iidiiiittjiiii'e too Hiiiall ; {B) r-niTiii i Irmtsfornipr Rhaiai teiii^tiL* 
Jidiiiiliiuii’p; [Y] tiaiihfoinipr chitrapttM’iHtir adinitfuiiPe too laiKP. Tlip adiiiittaiiue 
lia.s bppn rotated 180° from tlip u.sual position (see Spr. 212). Some uaers prefer this 
Ijo.sitiou ainre it gives positional rorrespoudeiit’e with impedance chart. 

been calculated AAuth the assumption that no shunt susceptance exists at 
the junctions of the tran.sformers. With such susceptances present there 
Avould be some rotation and shifting of these curves. HoAvever, when 
these curves are taken as indicative of the general trend of admittances 
that Avould be encountered, the dimensions of the transformer may be 
determined empirically by a series of approximations. It should be 
remembered, hoAvever, that the characteristic admittance is proportional 
to a/\g^ which increases Avith the Avide dimension of the guide and is 
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inversely proportional to the narrow dimension [see Eq. (23)]. Such a 
transformer from by i-in. waveguide with 0.040-in. walls to round wave¬ 
guide 0.350 in. ID ivas designed for 1.25-cm wavelength and is shown in 

Fig. 6-52. 

Another way to construct a 
quarter-wavelength transformer is to 
fill in a section of the round wave¬ 
guide as shoAvn in Fig. G-53. This 
has been tried in transforming from 
i- by i-in. waveguide with 0.040-in. 
Avail to round Avaveguide0.350in. ID, 
AAith Icns success than the design of 
Fig. ()-52. This design is also not so 
easy to make as the transformer 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

A taper from rcndangular to round 
AA^aveguide may ))e constructed as 
shoAvn by the sketch in Fig. G-54. In 

i-jii. wavDKuide with 0.040-iii. (□ this construction, the cross section 

iDuncl wavoKuido 0,350 in. IJ). , i n p , . 

changes gradually from a rectangular 
shape to a circular one. If this transition section is made longer than a 
Avavelength, the match aaiII, in general, be quite satisfactory. One is 
assured of a good match if this transition is mnile very long, for the change 
will be gradual enough to cause little mismatch. Figure G-54 gives the 



Fit;. 0-53.— Qiiartei->^ avelpngth trnnafornipr. 


dimension of such a taper from 1- by ^-in. rectangular Avavcguide with 
0.050-in. Avail to 1-in. round Avaveguide AA'ith 0.032-in. AA^all. This taper is 
betAveen one, and one and a half Avavclengths long and the Amltage stand- 
ing-AA^ave ratio is 1.10 nr less from 3.14 to 3.47 cm. 

It is also possible to tran^sform from rectangidar AA^aveguide to round 
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waA eguulp with the two waveguides at right angles. There are two types 
of coupling, series and shunt. In the series coupling, the wide dimension 
of the waveguide is transverse to the axis of the round guide. Tliis is 
not so easy to match as the shunt coupling since there is a greater dis¬ 
tortion of th(* magnetic and electric fields at the junction between the 


\0 


i' 

Ficj. 6-54.-- Tappr from rectanpular to imiiid wavpRiiide. 

rectangular and round waveguides. IIowe\er, if a wedge is placed 
extending from one wide side of the rectangular Avaveguiile to the oi)posit(' 
wall of the round Avaveguide as in Fig. 0-55, a match may be oblaiiieil. 
This AA’cdge helps to bend the AA^ave around the corner. Data of voltage 
standing-Avavc ratio vs. Avave- 
length for Avedges of three sizes are 
shoAvn in the graph Fig. 6-56 for 1- 
by -j-in. Avaveguide with 0.050-in. 

Avail and round Avaveguide j-fi in. 

II). Hotter results may possibly 
be olttained if some matching 
flevice, such as inductive window, 
is used in conjunction AAith the 
AA edge. 

A transition, using shunt cou¬ 
pling from by i-hi. Avaveguide 
AA itli 0.040-in. Avail to round Avave¬ 
guide 0.350 in. ID, may be 

matched at 1.25-cm wavelength by 
adjusting a short-circuiting 
plunger in one arm of the round night-aiiKiD tranHitioii from 

. 1 • X- 4 * rprtaiiKular tiJ rDuiitl waviiRUide. The wavp- 

Avaveguide. Ihis combination oi width is o.aoo in. ID. 

Avaveguide dimensions is such that 

at this Avavelength no matching irises or transformers are needed. For 
AAweguides of different relative sizes, some additional means of matching 
must be employed. 

In designing such a transition, one must avoid using a waveguide too 
near cutoff for the TMni-mode. Since the rectangular Avaveguide opening 
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increases the cutoff wavelength of this mode in this short section of round 
waveguide, resonances may occur which would introduce serious reflec¬ 
tion. In case the diameter of the round AvaA^eguidc cannot be reduced 
in a particular application, these resonances may l)e eliminated by 



Fiu. —Voltaizp sUinrliiiK-wrtve ralio for [liffpriMit sizp primps Irniii i pr-tanKiilai- lit 

round waveRuirlp. 


placing across the 0 ))cning iianow bars wliich are parallel to the wide 
dimension of the rectangular waveguide. These bars, being perj)endicu- 
lar to the electric field in the rectangular waveguide, have littl(‘ effect 
upon the match but, by closing the opening, they reduce the taitoff 

wavelength of the T^Mm-mode to a 
safe value. 

With a single rectangular-wave¬ 
guide input wave, one polarization will 
be excited, of which the maximum 
radial electric-field component will be 
transverse to the wide dimension of the 
rectangular waveguide. It is possible 
to couple another waveguide the same 
distance from the short-circuiting plug 
about 90° in azimuth from the location of the first rectangular waveguide 
(see Fig. 6-57). In this way, another polarization may be fed into, or 
coupled out of, the round waveguide. However, the waveguides are not 
strictly independent for there will be some coupling from one to the other. 



Fid. 6-57.— Transition from rectangu¬ 
lar to round waveguide with two rectan¬ 
gular Waveguides. 
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Thib coupling to the second arm of r-f power liom the lirst will reflect from 
the second opening some TEu-pow^i , with the polarization 90® to the wave 
set up by the first arm. The phase of this reflected wave may be different 
from that ol the input wave so that, in adding w ith the input wave, it will 
cause some of the energy to be circulaily polarized. 

Another means of coupling the other i)olarization is by feeding the 
rounrl waveguide end-on with a quarter-wavelength transformer, as 
in Fig. 6-53. The quarter-wavelength transformer will act as a short- 
circuiting plug in the round waveguide, for the Avave from shunt arm 
providing the narroAV dimension of the transformer is beyond cutoff 
for the incident frequency. Fig¬ 
ure ()-58 gives the details of this 
transition. The distance fi om the 
eflge of the quarter-AA avelength 
transformer to the inside tlimen- 
sion of the rectangular aa aA eguide, 
as shoAAii, is someAAdiat less than 
the distance for a short-circuiting 
plug. The effective short circuit 
is slightly beyond the face because 
the transformer aa a AAeguide is 
beyond cutoff for this polarization. 

6-IB. Circular Polarization of 
the TF/’n-mode.— Tin* radial com¬ 
ponent of the electric field of a single ])olariza1ion of the TEu-modQ at a 
fixed radial distance r < a is of the general lorm 

Er = Et^in 

Noav this single wave may be broken up into the sum of tAvo AA^avt's 
A\hose maximum amplitude is 90° a])art in azimuth; thus, 

Er = El sin -h E. cos (25) 

AAhere 0 has undergone some angle of laitation from 0', depending upon 
the relative magnitude of Ei and E 2 - 

If the set'ond Avave had undergone a shift in phase of 6' radians, it 
ANould be designated for conveniences AAdiich A\ill become clear later in 
the discussion as 6' = 9 + {w 2), Avhere 9 is noAV the phase shift greater 
(or less) than a quarter AAavelength. Equation (25) now becomes 

j( 

Er = El sin E 2 cos 0c ^ ^ ' 

Er = E\ sin + E 2 cos 0 ( —sin 0 + ^ cos (26) 

If, to the right-hand memlier of this ecpiation, we add 

E 2 sin 0 cos - E 2 sin 0 cos = () 


r. 1 


^ waveguide 
0.420!!. 


^ 1 005' 

0.334;::^ i 

4 

transformer 



0.170" 


waveguide 


Jill I) AS liiiiiHifiDn riDin rprtaiiKultii 
Wll\ L‘Ullllll‘ III I) I/ifllll)llS 111 I iiiiiul wu\ I*- 

KUiili' 
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and regroup the terms, the equation for the electric field becomes 

Er = [El sin Ei sin (0 + + E^ cos (27) 

The first term represents a plane-polarized wave. The second term, 
h(jwever, has an amplitude which is independent of angle and therefore 
is symmetric. This symmetry is, however, false since, at an}'^ instant 
f, the electric field has the same pattern as a single plane-polarized Avave. 
To determine the angular position of the maximum electric field, the 
exponent must be set e(iual to zero. 

ut — {f> ^ — fix = 0 

tfi = wl + - — fix. 


At any cross section in the waveguide, therefore, the maximum amjdi- 
tude rotates Avith an angular velocity of ut. Hence, the resultant of 
any tAV o plane-polarized Avaves Avliich differ in phase consists of the sum 
of a single plane-polarized wave arul a circularly irolarized Avave. The 
component of the TE Avhich for constant r < a has the form 
E = E cos can thus be rejnr'sented in a manner* similar to 

Eq. (27). The dei‘iAatioii of the E^ comironeirt then, aaIU be omitted 
from this discussion. 

If the amplitudes Ei and E 2 of the tAvo Avaves AA'ere etpial, then 
Er = El [sin 0 - sin (0 + + Ej cus 

Er = —2Ei sin | cos ^0 + 0 cAui-fir) _|. jjj^ Qf/i!"' *+ 2 ) ^ 28 ) 

The angle 6 is the difference in phase shift from 7r/2 radians, or a (luaiter 
Avavelength; thus, if 0 = 0, all the energy from Iavo AAaves of etpial 
amplitude AAdiose polarizations differ by U0° is transmitter! into the cir¬ 
cularly polarized mode, when a phase shift of 7r^2 radians or a quarter 
^^■avelength is introduced into one of the tAvo AvaA’es. If the phase shift 
is greater* or less tlian 7r/2, the ratio betAveen the am])litudes rrf the jdane- 
pohirized Avavc anrl the circularly polarized AA^ave from Erp (2K) is 


E. 


2 sin ^ 
cos 9 ’ 


and the ratio of the powers in the two waves is 


(29) 





ros“ 9 


(30) 
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If a probe is inserted into a waveguide whirh is matched tn all polariza¬ 
tions and which carries two such Avaves, and the probe is rotated around 
the tube, the symmetry of the resulting tvave cun 1 )p determined. From 
Eq. (20), the magnitude of the stiuare of the electric field as a function 
of (t> and Sj after setting equal to Ah, may be calculated. 

El = Aj (1 -J- sin 20 sin 0), (31) 

which has maxima at 0 = tt/I, ^tt/A and minima at 0 = for 

TT > 0 > 0. The maximum to minimum a mllagt' ratio is 


fl + si n 0 + / ^ \ 

yji-^ine = (2 + 4 )- 


C'ombiniiig Eqs. (29) and (32), and (30) and (32), wt* g(‘t 


E. - 4 ) g ( 


(‘ot“^ r 


sin (2 cot r) 


Pp _ 1 — sin 2(cot~ ‘ r) 

P^ sin- 2 cot“^ r 

With the aboA^e relations there is suffitdent infinmation to design 
a quarter-wave plate in the TAn-mofle in order to obtain a circular 
polarization. Various schemes for obtaining it have been ti’ied. Usu¬ 
ally, these schemes consist of inserting a metal lin or a dieh'ctric slali at a 
15° angle to the incirlent Avave. At this fin the incident uave can bc‘ 
resolved into tu n Avavt's of equal amplitude at 15°. If the fin is very 
narrow, its effect on the polarization, of A^ hich the radial vetdor is maxi¬ 
mum 90° in azimuth aAAay from the fin, is Aeiy small; this is true since 
the electric field Er is perpendicular to its surface and the radial compo¬ 
nent Er is etjual to zero. For fins that are rather thick, however, there 
is .-^ome phase shift in one polarization, and considerable phase shift in 
the jmlarization that has a maximum electric field at the fin. Foi- a 
0.0()2-in. fin in round aa aveguifle of 0.350 in. ID at i.25 cm, the guide Avave- 
length, as a function of the amount of insertit)!! of the fin into the Avave- 
giiide, is plotted in Fig. 0-59 for the two polarizations. Another way of 
obtaining a quarter-Avave plate is by filling in part of the waveguide 
with a metal plate as shoAvn in the cross-section sketch in Fig. O-GO. In 
this figure also is a plot of guide Avavelength as a function of the thickness 
of this metal plate. 

The quarter-wave plate must be matched to both polarizations and 
particularly to the polarization in AA^hich it causes the greater phase shift. 
This matching is accomplished by using a quarter-wavelength step in 
the plate AA^hich must be determined experimentally after the dimensions 
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of the matching transformers are determined. The length of the quarter- 
wave plate may be calculated as folloAvs: 





where V is the length of the quarter-w ave transformer, Xt, and Xf, are 
the guide wavelengths of the quart(*r-wavele‘iigth transformer for the 
two polarizations, and I is tlie remaining length of the quarter-wave 
plate with X] and X 2 the correspomling giiitle wavelengths of the tAVo 
polarizations as shown in I'igs. and (»■()(). l^imciisions for two 

quarter-Avave plates are shown in Figs. (i-Gl and G-()2 for 1.25-em AA^ave- 
length in round waveguide 0.350 in. ID. 

A quarter-AAiiA^e plate may be obtained by means of a miml)er of 
lumped sus(‘e])tances siiaeed in the rtiund waveguide. These lumped 
susceptanees may be in the form of rods, as in Fig. Avhich protrude 



Ft Cl. willi lijiiieiMl susfpptuiu’p. 


into the Avaveguide. These rods act like shunt capacities; anrl if Ihe 
Auilues of their susceptanees are knoAvn, the spacing lietAveen them may be 
determined by means of the Smith chart so that a perfect match is 
obtained. If the shunt capacity of these elements is not too large, a 
match over a broad band may be obtained by spacing several of these 
elements about a quartei’ aa avelength if the relative magnitudes of these 
susceptanees folloAv the values of the binomial coefficients. For example, 
if tAA o susceptanees are used, their magnitudes are etpial; if three suscejit- 
ances are used, then their magnitudes shoulil have the relative values f)f 
wc, 2 cuc, and wc, respectively. Several typical values are as follows: 


Number of eleiimnth 
2 

3 

4 

5 


Viiliui of f a parities 

Ci)f' wc 

ur 2u)f' ur 

uc 3uc 3ci)r Ci)C 

ujc 4uc 6ur 4(i)C uc 


Equal spacing of equal elements may also be used but the broadband 
match may not be so good. By trying various matched combinations 
of these elements, the values of the susccptance and the number of ele¬ 
ments may })e determined experimentally so that circular polarization 
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is attained. This technique is rather cumbersome to design. Sufficient 
work has not been done to determine whether there is any gain in band¬ 
width over the continuous type of quarter-wave plates. 

It is also possible to couple from rectangular waveguide directly to 

round waveguide in circular polariza¬ 
tion without means of a quarter-wave 
])late. The shunt rectangular-wav 
guide arm as shown in Fig. O-fil 
couples to the TFji-mode by cutting 
transverse currents in the round 
waveguide. The instantaneous cur¬ 
rents in circular polarization wind 
si)irally arimnd tlie waveguide making 
a complete revtdution in a waveguide 
wavelength. Thus, if these currents 
are excitt‘d l)y orienting tlie rei'tangular waveguide at the proper angle 
with the axis of the round waveguifle, circular ])olarization can be set up. 
This angle can be approximated ])y the formula 


Right handed _ _^ Left handed 

Circular polarization Circular polarization 



pnliiriziiliniiH. 


Q = tan 


27ra 


where a is the radius of the round wav(‘guide and the waveguide wave 
length. If both ends of the round 
waveguide are matched, then a right- 
handed circular polarization will be 
excitctl in one direction and a left- 
handed circular i)olarization in the 
other. Data at 1.25-cm Avavelength 
for such a transition as a function of 
the orientation angle of the rectangidar 
waveguirle Avith resi)ect to the round- 
waveguide axis are shoAAm in Fig. O-bS. 

If a jn oval) Id short-circuiting 
plunger is introduced into one of these 
arms, some interesting residts may be 
obtained. A left-handed polarization 
will be reflecterl l)ack as a right-handed 
polarization, looking in the direction of 
propagation, and Avill add to the origi¬ 
nal right-handed circularly polarized 
wave. As the phase of this reflected 
wave is adjusted by the short-circuit¬ 
ing plunger, the resulting wave propagated in the matched arm may vaiy 



Fig. fi-ti.'j. — Ppiformance of douV^lt* 
circular polarizers of Fig. 6-G4 at 1.25-rni 
wavelength \^dth VSWll measured in 
rectangular waveguide and P equal 1o 
the ratio of the major axis voltage to the 
minor axis voltage of the polarized wave. 
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frraduillly from rircularly polarized Avave to plane-pokirized AA'ave. If the 
rr'fleoted AAave iy 180° out of jdia.se AA'ith tlie other AA^aA^e in the matched 
arm, then there is no propagation, and all the energy is reflected from the 
junction. 

Circular polarization may also be excited by means of a transition 
which has been aptly designated as a “turnstile'’ transition. This con¬ 
sists of two cross arms of rectangular 
waA^eguide AAuth a round AAaveguide 
coupled out of the section that is com¬ 
mon to the tAvo ai’ins. The narroAv 
dimensions of the rectangidar AvaA e- 
guide are lined up AAdth the rounil- 
AvaA^eguide axis. If the transition is 
matched so that the symmetry is 
preserved, then some interesting re¬ 
sults are obtained. This jnatching is 
done by adjusting the dimensions ol oj- |,,g n.B 7 ; jata taken fimn Tatiie li-.i. 
a post Avhich is set in tht^ bottom of 

the re(‘tangular waveguide along the axis of the round Avaveguide as 
in Fig. Gd3(). The data for Fig. () (i(i are taken from Table 0-3. The 

'Pabli: o s.—D iMENsinNs* td Apcomi’ana' Ti knstile Junctiun of Fk;. fi tifi 

Priiiiiil 

WflVP- 
Kiiiilp, 

11), ill. 

0 !)87r) 1 X i (.050 wall) 

1 000 1 X I (.050 widl) 

0 350 lx 1 (.040 wall) 

* Vll iL'tter jiiljuls iiL'iLaiii tt) 1 iK •'*» 

height and diameter of the loAAcr jiart of the post have a greater effect on 
the match looking intt) one rectangular AvaACguide Avith matched loads 
ill the other four arms, aaIuIc the narroAv post lias greater effect on the 
match looking into the round Avaveguide. Thus a transition is obtained 
AAuth the folloAving characteristics: 

1. The AAave is matched looking into the round waveguide Avith 
matched loads in the four rectangular arms. 

2. Each rectangular arm is matched with matched loads in the other 
arms. 

With these conditions, if poAA’^er is fed into Arm A Fig. 6*67, one half 
of the power is transmittial in the round waveguide, and the other half 
is diAdded betAveen Arms B and D Avith no poAver propagated in Arm C. 


lli'rlangular 
A\ fivcgiiiilr, ill. 


( ’I'lltiM 


cm 

a, ill. 

1 

d 

’"1 

r, ill. 

d, in. 

3 33 

0 ISl 

0 500 

0 125 

0 4.375 

3 57 

0 100 

0 502 

0 125 

0 .5315 

1 25 

0 070 1 

0 175 

0 005 

0 1H8 
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Since B and D are in shunt with Arm .1, the pliase at the planes repre¬ 
sented by narroAV sides of waveguides A and C Avill be equal for the two 
waves. If arms B and D are short-circuited and are equal in length, 
the two reflected Avaves arrive back at the junction in phase, and the 
reflected poAver is equally divided between Arms A and C. No reflected 
power enters the round Avaveguide since the tAvo reflected waA^es will 
set up polarizations in the round guide which are 180° out of phase and, 
therefore, will be canceled out. 

If one arm is a quarter AvaA^elength longer than the other, then the 

reflected Avaves from the tAvo arms 
are out of phase and will set up a 
polarization in the round guide 
AA^hich is aligned AAdth the axis of 
the short-circuited arms. Thus, 
there are two aa aves of ec^ual ampli¬ 
tude, Avhose polarizations differ by 
90°, propagated in the rounrl AA\ave- 
guide. As the length of the arms 
is adjusted, keeping a quarter- 
AvaA^elength difference in lengths 
betAveen the tAvo, the phase of the 
polarization set up by the reflected 
waves Avill be varied. 1 f the phase 
difference betAveen the polarizations is equal to zero, then a planp-])olarized 
AvaA^e oriented at 45° to the cross arms is propagated. If tliis phase 
difference is equal to tt, then there is propagated a plane-polarized A\ave, 
orienterl at 90° in azimuth from the AvaA e resulting from a phase difference 
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V8WR with nintcliPil 
loails in the three 


1 

Circular pohirizer i 


Plane jndarizer 

lei'tjiiiRular amis anil 


— - 

— 


- 

— - 

ill the rmiiitl 
waveguide 

di/ 

in 

di* 

in 

VSWll 

<h* 

ill. 

th* 

in. 

yswR 

1 .03 for X = 3.33 eiii 

1 1 

1 367,0 864 


1.616 

1 146 


1 01 from X = 3.407 

1 



1 356 

0 763 

1 12 at 3 525 cm 

to 3.746 em 


1 




1 05 at 3 605 cm 
1.02 at 3 654 cm 

1 05 for X = 1 25 cm 

0 457 

1 

0.308 

1.08 at 1.215 cm 

1.10 at 1 224 cm 

1.05 at 1.255 cm 

1.10 at 1.250 cm 

1.11 at 1.265 cm 

1 .16 at 1.280 cm 





* di and di are lengths of arms B and D. 



Fir 0-07.—(Voss section of turnstile tinn- 
sition. 
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of zero. If this phase difference is 7r/2, 37r/2, the resulting wave is circu¬ 
larly polarized in the round waveguide; while in between these values of 
phase difference the resulting w^ave is elliptically polarized. 

Table 6-3 gives the dimensions of three turnstile transitions centered 
at wavelengths of 3-33, 3-57, and 1.25 cm. Complete data have not 
been collected on these transitions since each transition was designed for 
a specific application, and only sufficient data Avere taken for this appli¬ 
cation. Table 6-4 gives the length of short-circuited arms for circular 



3 50 3.54 3.5B 3.6Z 3 66 

X m cm 

I'TG. 0 (iR. —Charartcristips of turnstile user! as linear i)olarizer. DiniPiiHions are Riven in 

the .second line of Tabic 0'4. 

polarization and lor plane polarization, Avitli the A^oltage standing-wave 
ratios obtained for these applications. 



Fin. 6-69.--Dielectric quarter-wave plates, (a) WaveRuideiJ in. ID at 3.2-cin waveleuRth 
with polystyrene; (6) waveRuidc 3 in. ID with styraluy. 

While the A^oltage standing-wave ratio is very good over a broad band, 
the useful wavelength region may be limited further by the frequency 
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•sensitivity of the lengths of the short-circuited arms. Figure (iT)8 show.s 
a plot of the ratio between the power found in the two polarizations in 
the second transition of Table 6 4, over a part of the frequency band, 



7.0 7.5 B.O B.5 9.0 9.5 IQ.O 10.5 110 11.5 12.0 12.5 

Wavelength in cm 

Fig. 6-70.— Cirrulai-polarization testb on st.Maloj riuaitpi-wavt* platr of (PfiO/). 


when the transition is used as a linear polarizer. The amount of Pi 
in the figure is y^ry small at 3.ri8-cm wavelengtli but increases very rapiilly 

toward each end of the band. This /^2 wave 
will be out of phase with the Pi VNave, thus 
setting up some circular jiolarizatioji. For 
some applications the ratio must be greater 
than 30 db. 

Another wa}^ to construct a ipiartei-wave 
jilate is to place a narroAv .slal) of dielectric 
material, as shown in the drawings in Fig. 
0 ()9, at an angle of 45"” to the incident 
jiolarization. The dielectric has a greatei- 
effect on the guiile u avelengtli of that com¬ 
ponent, the polarization of wliich is parallel 
to its width, than in the component at 00°. 
The notches and the tapers match the plate to the iiuarhait wave. 
Apparently better results are obtained with a fairly thii‘k slab of dielectric 
than with a very thin sheet. Fxperiment al re.sults of the tapereil quarter- 
wave plate of Fig. (i-OO are shoAvn on the graph of Fig. (i-70. Tlie .small 
maxima and minima are probably due to multiple reflections from the two 
tapers in the two component polarizations. 

6-19. Circular Polarization in Square Waveguide.—It is possible tr) 
propagate a circularly polarized waA e in stiuare Avaveguide, as an ell as in 
round, by dividing the poAver in half so that tAvo T.^i(rmoiles are 
propagated at right angles, and by introducing a phase shift of 7 r /2 in 
one of these modes. Thi,s phase shift may be obtained by using a 
section of rectangular waveguide Avith a slab of dielectric, as in Fig. 0-71. 
Since the boundary conditions are not complicated, the cutoff an avelengths 



Fig. 6-71. -Ciic^ulai j»rilai- 
izer in rertaiiKular wa\ l*kvihU\ 
Cross-section view. 
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for the primary modeH in the two polarizations may be oalrulated accu¬ 
rately. This technique of exciting circular polarization gives us several 
])arameters which must be adjusted in order to obtain a broad band. By 
selecting the dimensions a and 6, and the thickness and dielectric con¬ 
stant of the slab, a waveguide section may be obtained in which the 
phase difference between the two polarizations, as a function of free- 
space Avavelength, is at a minimum in the center of the selected band. 
Ill this Avay, theoretical baiidwidths of 3 to 1 and 5 to 1 can be obtained 
using the maximum ratio of 3 db, between the major axis and the minor 
axis of the Avave, as a criterion. 

TRANSITIONS INVOLVING A CHANGE IN WAVEGUIDE MODE 
By F. E. Ehleus 

For certain specialized applications, it is often necessary to transform 
the dominant mode of one type of Avaveguide to a higher mode of another. 
The higher AAiiveguide mode most often userl is the 7M/oi-mode in round 
waA^eguide. The advantage of this mode is that it has radial symmetry 
and, therefore, is desirable for use in rotary joints, in antennas in which a 
uniform azimuth is desired, and in other applications requiring symmetiy- 
6-20. Transitions to the 7’Afoi-mode,—Transitions to the TMoi-mode 
are more difficult to design tlian are transitions betAveen tAvo different 
Avaveguid(‘S in Avhi(‘h only the loAA'est mode is propagated, because the 
yM/ni-mode has to be excited AAithout setting up an appreciable amount 
of TAhi-mode. The cutoff Avavelength for the 7'il/oi-mode is 

_ 27ra 

~ ^ 05 ' 

while the cutoff Avavelength for the Ti"ji-inodc is 

27ra 

^ mi' 

Therefore, if the diameter of the Avaveguide is selected to propagate the 
TA/„]-mode, it Avill also propagate the TEn-modn. From the standpoint 
of electromagnetic theory, the round Avaveguide must be excited with a 
field as nearly symmetrical as possible. 

kSince nearly all microAvavc transmission line is rectangular waveguide, 
the most logical type of transition to the TMoi-modG is from the TEif^- 
inode in rectangular guide. From Fig. 6*72 it is seen that the Til/oi-mode 
is very similar to the coaxial T7?M-mode. The first type of TAfoi-transi- 
tion from rectangular waveguide contained first a right-angle transition 
from rectangular Avaveguide to a coaxial line which was beyond cutoff 
for all Avaveguide modes. Then an antenna, formed by the extension of 
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the center conductor of the coaxial line into the round waveguide, excitrri 
the TMoi-mode. In this construction, there is perfeijt symmetry so that 
no rE^ii-modo (see Fig. 6-73) is set up in the round waveguide unless the 
coaxial section is so short that higher modes, set up in the coaxial line 
by the junction at the rectangular waveguide, are not attenuated suffi¬ 
ciently. This transition was satisfactory only over a very narroAv band 
of wavelengths. It was matched to the traiismittei’ freciiiency Ijy 


1 ^ 



-Electric intensity -Magnetic intensity 

l"iG. 0-72.—Instantaneous fields in T’jVoi-mode shnwinj? elertrii’ and inaKJiotic iiiti*n.sitii*s. 

adjusting the plunger in the rectangular waveguide, the plunger in tlu‘ 
coaxial stul), and then three capacitive screvs. The disadvantage of 
such a transition, beyond the mechanical complications, is that the power 
capacity of the transition is limited by the narrow coaxial section. The 
device would be much easier to make if power could be coupled directly 
from the rectangular waveguide to the rouml waveguide without this 
narrow constriction. Thej efore, from a study of the fields of the TEm- 
mode in rectangular wav eguide and of the Til/m-modc in round wave- 



Fiu. B-73.- Iiiataiitaiierjus L'liirtMita dm i-ondiu-tor aurfari* in y'-E’ii-modc*. TJu> L-oiTfapoiidiiiK 
E and H fiL'ld.-. iul* .shown uii the risht. 

guide, the most logical method of exciting the TM m-inode directly from 
the rectangular waveguide should be determined. From Fig. 2T9 it can 
be seen that, in a plane across the narrow dimension of the rectangular 
waveguide and parallel to the wide side, the magnetic field forms closed 
loops somewhat circular in shape, and the electric field Is ahvays per¬ 
pendicular to the plane. Now if the magnetic field lines of the TTl/oi- 
mode in a circular cross section of the round waveguide are examined, 
it is found that they form closed circles. Moreover, at the instant shown 
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by the line A in Fig. 0-72 when the radial component of the electric field 
is equal to zero, the electric field is axial. This analysis of the fields sug¬ 
gests that the rMm-mode can best ))e excited by coupling from the wide 
tlimensiori of the rectangular waveguide. The diameter of the round 
waveguide must be large enough to propagate the T^jl/m-mode but not 
large enough to propagate the next higher mode, the 7'£^2i-mode, whose 
cutoff wavelength is 27ra/3.048. To complete the transition, a short- 
circuiting plug which fits the rectangular waveguid(‘ is adjusted to excite 
the maximum electric vector in tlie center of the round waveguide; a 
matching device may be placed either in the round waveguide or in the 
rectangular waveguide, or both, to reduce the reflections. Such a simple 
type of transition is possible for certain sizes of re(*tangular and round 
waveguides, ljut in designing such a transition, some technique for deter¬ 
mining the purity of the Til/oi-mode must be used. 

Only one i)olarity of the TEu-mode is excited by this type of transi¬ 
tion—th(' one ill Avhich the maximum electric* vector lif *s along t he diameter 
of the cylindrical waveguide that is j^arallel to tlie axis of the rec¬ 
tangular waA'cguide. This can be readily seen hy a study of the geometry 
of the transition. The T.^io-mode in recbangular wa\'eguide has an 
electric vector which is perpendiular to the axis of the rectangular guide 
and parallel to the narrow dimension. Its magnitude is maximum in 
the center and detTeases sinusoidally to zero at the edges of the wave¬ 
guide. Thus, there is symiiietiy about the center of the rectangular 
waveguide which ])recludes the excitation of the mode in the round pipc» 
which is not symmetric about this center line. This property of the 
transition, to excite only one polarization of the TTi/ii-mode, makes it 
possible to use the technique outlined in the following paragraphs. 

6-21. Determining Percentage of TEu-mode in Cylindrical Wave¬ 
guide. —When r-f power is pro])agated simultaneously in the TEn- and 
TM,)i-modes in a cylindrical waveguide, it is possibh* to determine the 
relative amount of })OAver in the U\o modes by measurements of the 
electric field in the waveguide. Since a probe inserted into a waveguide 
will be excited by the eletdric field which is directed along its length, only 
the radial component of the electric vector in cylindrical waveguide need 
be considered. For the T^d/oi-mode, the radial component of the electric 
field at the periphery of the pipe will vary according to the formula 



where Ee = voltage amplitude of Til/di-wave, x = distance along the 
axis, and \di = the waveguide wavelength in the TJlfm-mode. For the 
TEii-mode^ 

Er = Eh sin 


(34) 
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where Eh = the amplitude of the T^n-Avuve, and 0 = aii^le ()i‘ azimuth. 
If the two modes are propagated simultaneously and the waveguide is 
matched to each mode, then the radial component of the electric fielrl 
becomes 

Er = Ene^^^ ^ + Eu sin 0 e^(“^ ( 35 ) 


where a is the phase difference between the two modevS at x = 0 and t = 0. 

If the tAvo terms are divided by and only the amplitude of 

the electric field is considered, 

Er = Eh + Eh sin 0r^^ 

where ^ -From this relation, it is si‘(‘n that, at the point 

A An Aoi 

along the pipe Avhere = ± 1 , the values of maximum and 

minimum are obtained hy rotating around the pipe; 


and 


-Einat = Eh + ElJ 
Emm — Ee ~ Eji 


m 


If the ratio of maximum to minimum fields measured around the Avave- 
guide is defined as 


Em 


(37) 


Eqs. (3b) ma}'' be combined to give 


Eh ^ -_i. 

Ee r -|- 1 


(38) 


This maximum ratio Avill occur cA^ery X'/2 along the axis of the A\ a\^eguide, 
or 5-2- to 7^ cm, for tubing 1.152 in. IJ3 over the band from 3.13 to 3.53 
cm. These same A\alues of maximum and minimum are obtained if 
sin 0 = ±1, and the probe is moAU'd along the axis of the waveguide; 
however, the technique of rotating the Avaveguide and inserting the probe 
into holes along the waveguide is preferable in order to avoid radiation 
in the TEu-modG and possible resonances caused by the slot. For round 
waveguide Avith inner diameters of 1.152 in. and 1.188 in. about 15 
holes spaced in. apart arc sufficient to obtain accurate results in the 
wavelength range of 3.13 to 3.53 cm. For a matched load in the Avave¬ 
guide, one may use a cone of finely grained AA^ood 14 in. long AAith a 
14-in. shank machined to a slide fit in the tubing. The reflections intro¬ 
duced by the cone may be detected by changing the position of the cone 
in the guide, and by observing the resulting variation in the power 
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extracti?d by a fixerl i)i“ol)e. For a waveguide .4G7 in. in diameter, 14 
holes spaced in. apart were used satisfactorily over the range from 1.21 
to 1.27 cm with a G-in. wooden cone as a load. 

To make use of the variation in power around the pipe in calculating 
the relative amount of power transmitted in the T^^n-mode, the ratio 
of the r-f power transmitted to the square of the voltage amplitude at 
the periphery of the waveguirle for ea(‘h of the modes should be known.^ 
These formulas may be checked by calculating the tf)tal power from the 
component of Foynting’s vector in the direction of propagation from 
the equations'-* 


P. 

Px 


1 

■JT 


1 

12 



- E'^m)r dr r/0. 


(39) 


The tield equations for the 7^Pii-mocle vere taken frojii the erpiations 

P. = 0 \ 


K. - i j.4W, (£) . os ,,i. J. (r 

= 1^^' cos 


[ut ~0nmr) 




Pnm waves in the 
dielectric (10) 


= j ^ sin «0/„ (r "I;") 


y(u’/ 

fjJ P-n PFiX ) 

/ 

aiul those for the Til/m-niode wore taken from the equations 

= iJ.. I r 1 




J fcijf— Pol'f) 


/Jbix) 


Eq waves in the dielectric 


(41) 


^ F. E. Ehlcrs, "Ed Rotary Joints for the 3-Centimeter Band," RL Report No. 
S53, Dim*. 4, 1945. 

^ Harharhcr and Iklsoii, Hyper arid Ulirahigh Frf ?iri/ Engineering, Wiley, Xr*A\ 
^ rirk, 1943,]) 263, El]. (7 11 4); p. 258, Eq. (7.104) ; p. 250, Eq. (7.82), respcptivcly. 
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Dividing the axial component of Poynting’a vector by the square ol the 
amplitude of the radial component of the electric vector at the surface 
of the waveguide, we obtain for the P-^n-mode, 


Pn ^ a- \ 

200 Xi/ 


(42) 


where Xn is the guide ^^avelength in this mode and a is the radius of the 
waveguide. P'or the 7Mfni-mode 


Pe 

El 


Xni 
^ X ■ 


After combining Kqs. (42) and (43), 


^ _ 1 <20 _^ 

Pi: Xii Xni .E'I 

Pe XxiXoi>+ 1)“^^ 


(43) 


(44) 

(45) 


where r is the ratio of maximum to minimum voltage at that point along 
the axis of the waveguide where the rotational asymmetry is greatest 
The coefficient of {r — l)^/(r + 1)^ is plotted against X/a in Fig. ()-74. 



Tiu. 0-74.—Faptnr in Eij. (45) pluUpil ay;uiust X/ci. 


For some applications, the requirements foi’ the purity of the TA/oi- 
mode in the round waveguide may not be very severe. In applications 
for rotary joints, however, there must be less than 0.5 per cent of the 
power in the T^^u-mode. In the design of the transitions developed at 
the Radiation Laboratory, attempts Avere made to secure this degree of 
mode purity, and various techniques were tried to reflect from the round 
waveguide, or otherwise suppress, tlie energy in the 7^£7ii-mode. How- 
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ever, before discussing these techniques, two transitions from rectangular 
waveguide to round waveguide in the TTlfm-rnode will be described in 
which no devices are needed to oldain the desired mode purity. 

A simple transitif)n in which the l ound waveguide is attached to the 
wide side of the rectangular waveguide, at right angles to it, has been 
described earlier in this clia))ter. Such 
a transition has been designed, for use 
at a wavelength of 1.25 cm, in A\hich 
rectangular guide I by i in. with 
0.040-in. wall and round waveguide 
with an inside diameter of 0.4075 in. 
are used. A rectangular plug is in¬ 
serted into the rectangular waveguide 
as shown in Fig. 0-75. In this pariicu- 
lai' transition, the dimensions of the 
rectangular guide arc such that it is 
])ossible to select round guide of a 
diameter which achieves, simultaiu*- 
ously, a nearly perfect match and a 
mode purity satisfactory for use in 
rotary joints. This oi)timum diame¬ 
ter for the round guide was fletermined 
experimtuitally. For each of several diameters tried, the short-circuiting 
plug was adjusted so that the minimum voltage standing-wave ratio was 
obtained at 1.25 cm, the center wavelenglh of the band. Figure 0-70 
shows a plot of this minimum voltage standing-wave ratio as a function of 
the diameter of the round waveguide. The match of the finished transi¬ 
tion as a function of waveh'iigth is sIioami in Fig. f)'77. The bandwidth of 




Fic». C)-7/).— Fil/ij 1 - 1111 )dp traiisitiDii fur 
l.25-L'm 'wavplpiigtli. 



Fig. C-76.—Vultagp slaiidniff-wavp latio of ti audition from by J-iii. rpctaiigulai wavp- 

guido to J?u-inode. 

the transition for a maximum voltage standing-wave ratio of 1.05 is about 
4 per cent. 

Because of the urgency with Avhich this type of transition was devel¬ 
oped, no systematic data were taken by which the ratios between the 
dimensions of the waveguides and the wavelength could be determined 
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for any AvaA'clrngth band. It is possiblfi, hoAvrver, to scale the dimen¬ 
sions of this particular transition according to the ratio of the desired 
wavelength to 1.25 cm and thus to obtain comparable results. 

In the design of a transition from by |-in. waveguide with 
0.0(U-in. wall to a round w^aveguide of 1.188-in. inner diameter, it was 
found tliat better mode purity could be obtained by use [)f a rounil 

short-circuiting plug having the same 
diameter as the wide dimensions of 
the rectangular Avaveguide. Jiecause 
first consideration Avas given to the 
purity of the mofle excited in the 
round Av^aveguide, the location of 
the plunger Avas determinefl as that 
Avhich gaA^f' minimum asymmetry at 
3.20 cm. The purity of the Til/oi- 
mode in the resulting transition is 
shoAA’n in Fig. 6-78. 

Since the transition Avas so simple 
in construction, it AA'as decided to round the corners, as shoAvn in Fig. 6-79, 
so that the transition Avould be able to transmit very high poAver. The 
position of the plug Avitli the rounded corners AAas redetermined, and a 
tapered section from rectangular Avaveguide 1 by i in. Avith 0.050-in. AAall 
Avas added. An inductee AvindoAV was placed in this taper to match tlu‘ 
transition at 3.20 cm, since the voltage standing-AA^ave ratio without the 
Avindow was 1.4. With this AvindoAV, the transition had a voltage standing- 



1.21 1.23 1.25 1.27 

Wavelength in cm 

J It,. 0 77. A^nllaKe stiiiifliiiK-wavp 
lalin of iight-aiiglL' tiiinsitirm to 
111 ode, 1 - 111 . 1)3 J-iii. j oftaiiKuliu wave- 
Kiiide. 



3.10 3.20 3.30 

Wavelength m cm 

Fill. 6-78.—Purity of rJl/pi-iiiode for elcctroforiiied or die-uast high-power rotaiy joint. 


Avave ratio of 1.10 or less from X = 3.1G2 cm to X = 3.250 cm (see Fig. 
0-80). The only means of manufacturing this transition is by the process 
of electroforming over a cerrobase form. The cerrobase is then melted 
out and the transition cleaned. 

Since this technique has not been satisfactory for large-scale manii- 
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facture, the transition was redesigned for the process of die-casting. Ju 
the die-casting technique, a core must be drawn out of the rectangular 
waveguide and also out of the round-waveguide end of the casting; 
therefore the taper was eliminated. Also, a different technique for 


matching the transition was used: 
round waveguide as Avell as an in¬ 
ductive window in the rectangular 
waveguide in order to obtain a 
broader band. To demonstrate the 
advantage of two matching devices, 
the admittance plots of the transi¬ 
tion will be examined first without 
any inductive matching devices. 


a matching iris was placed in the 




. 


ITifrli-powor ii’i)-tranHitir)ii with 
iiKitL'hiiig wiihIdws. 


Figure G-81 gives a plot on tlie Kmith 1 

chart of the transition with the 

admittance referred to an arbitrary I q v| 

position in the rectangular wave- \ 

guide chosen so that, if an inductive Matching windows 

window of the correct aperture were 

placed there, the best broadband J m.. ii- 7L). iTifrU-powor i^n-tranHitinu with 
match would 1)C obtained. With .uatL.h.ng w»ui,.«s. 

such a ’srindoAv, the bandwidth between maximum standing-wave ratios of 
1.10 is 3.1() to 3.25 cm or about 4 per cent. Now let us insert an iris into 
the round waveguide and atljust the aperture and position so that tlie 
smallest spread of admittances is obtained. The clotted lines in Fig. 6-81 
show tlie path through which the iris moves the admittance at each par¬ 
ticular wavelength. Since the iris adds capacitive susceptance, the ad¬ 
mittance of the transition without 

l.2|---- the iris and the admittance point 

V / Avith the iris may be rotated 

a: \ / together to the place on the chart 

^ at Avhich these tAvo points lie along 

\ / some line of constant conductance. 

In this wav the dotted lines in Fig. 

2 qI__L__ - _ * 

■ 3.10 3.20 3.30 G'8i can be traced. Since the 

Wavelength in cm susceptaiice of a capacitive iris is 

Fiu. li-SO. P prf Drill ail ni? curve fnr traiibiiiou • i j.- i x t 

of j ig. n- 7 ‘). inversely projiortional to the guide 

wavelength in the round wave¬ 
guide, corrections can be made in the first data in order to determine 
the size of aperture of the ncAV iris and its position in obtaining the desired 
admittance pattern. In this Avay was obtained the admittance plot in 
Fig. ()*81, Avhich, Avith an inductive windoAV in the rectangular waveguide 
matched the transition to a maximum standing-AA^ave ratio of 1.04 in 
voltage from 3.13-cm to 3.26-cm Avavelength. 


3.20 3.30 

Wavelength in cm 

Pnrf Drill ail CP curve fnr traiibiiiou 
of Jug. n-7L). 
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This techniquo of matching may bo used on other types of transition, 
such as rectangular to round in the T^^u-mode. Separating the match¬ 
ing devices between the output and the input lines makes it much easier 
to attain a broadband device. 



Fiu. C'Hl Hik1i-p(jwcm cliP-L*a.st Til/oi-traiisitioii. ^1 = admit lain-p withmil n is 
B = adinittanpp with ti)n small an iiis; C = bpst admittanrp for lirnad band; D = rnin- 
pleted tiansitluii with iiidiutivp window" in rcctanEular wavrKiiidp. 

6-22. r^ii-mode Filters .—Jii the two transitions discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs, the dimensions of the respective waveguides uere 
such that, at the chosen wavelength bands, tin* mode purity Avas satis¬ 
factory. In some transitions those dimensions, together v^iWi Avave- 
length, may not be so fortunate. Conseiiueiitly, some means of sup¬ 
pressing the T^/ii-mode must be employed. This Avas first done b}^ 
means of an extension of the round Avaveguide beloAV the rectangular 
Avaveguide, terminated by a short circuit. This is shoAvn in Fig. 6-82. 
If this extension stub is a quarter Avavelength in the TE'n-mode measured 
from the short circuit to the center of the red angular waA^eguitlc*, a 
nearly pure Tilfpi-mode is propagated in the round Avaveguide. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this stub is also nearly a quarter wavidcngth in the TMoi-modv, 
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Cfl) (W 


J'lL,. O S^.-—Detiiils nf Pj-pstnii YWioi-traiifaitiun; (a) stub tiuiisitinn frjr H.17 to 3.23 um; 
stul) tiansitioii for 3.27 to 3.33 pin 

and thus causes a larj;e mismatch which must b(‘ cancelled. A better 
icsult is obtained if this stub is made three-quarters p;uide wavelength in 


the 7^£/ii-modc. Then the diameter 
ot the stub can be chosen experi¬ 
mentally so that when the lenp;th of 
the short-circuited stub becomes 
three-quarters waveKui de wavelength 
in the ITii/ii-mode, it is a half-wave¬ 
guide wavelength in the TM oi-mode. 
In this Avay, the a oltage standing- 
wave ratio of the transition can be 
made small enough (about 1.5) to be 
matched easily by an inductive 
Avindow. Such a tiansitioii A\as de¬ 
signed from 1- by i-in. AvaA^eguide 
with 0.050-in. Avail to round AvaA e- 
guide 1.188 in. ID at a AA\avelength of 
3.20 cm. The dimensions of this 
transition are shoAAUi in Fig. G-82. 
The voltage standing-AA^aA^e ratio is 
bcloAV 1.1 for a 2 per cent band 
centered at 3.20 cm, and the ratio of 
7"£/-mode to TilZ-modc is about 0.5 
per cent over this band. 



Fig. b B3.—rjAim-transitiDii frar 10.7 
nil with nnaxial stub T’^n-iiiorlp sup¬ 
pressor. 


Another way of suppressing the TEn-iwiido is by means of a coaxial 
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stub on the axis of the round waveguide placed below the rectangular 
waveguide as in Fig. 6-83. This has one advantage over the round 
waveguide stub: it has little effect on the Til/oi-mode, since the maximum 



(m) 



t and /-inches 
(ft) 

Via. 6-84.—Suscppiaiice of a ring moiintcLl in a waveguide: (a) as a function of nieuii 
circuniferGnco; (b) as a function of rroHS-section dimensions. 


electric field for this mode occurs at the center conductor of the coaxial 
stub and is not coupled into it. Therefore, the stub can be made a 
quarter wavelength long in the T^n-coaxial waveguide mode, and it 
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will present a very lii/^h impedance to the round waveguide T’-fi'n-mode. 
This device is not so effective a suppressor as the compound TE-TM-f^twh 
discussed in the earlier part of this section, and the introduction of the 
poly-supported resonant ring is necessary to obtain sufficient purity 
of the Til/oi-modo. This particular transition has a standing-wave 
ratio of 1.10 or less over the l^and from 10.01 to 10.81 cm. 

Possibly the most effective filter for the TEn-moA^ is the resonant 
ring. If a circular metal ring of the correct diameter is placed in a round 
waveguide propagating a plane wave such as the TE n-modGj nearly all 
the energy vill be either ab,s()r))ed or reflected away from this ring. 
The 7'Moi-mfjde, huA\ever, A\ill ])c 
little affected, since the electric 
field is nearly always i)erpendicu- 
lar to the edges of the ring. 

Thus, if this ring is inserted in the 
round Avaveguide in aaIucIi the 
amount of TTi'ii-mude is larger 
than desired, a large proportion of 
this energy aauII l)e filtered out of 
the round AA^aveguide. The reso¬ 
nant ring is a satisfactory mode 
filter if about 90 to 95 per cent of 
the energy is in the 7’il/oi-mode. 

If this ring is aligned aviallA 
and centered in the round wave¬ 
guide, it acts like a resonant circuit 
parallel to the impedance of the 
line. As the periidiery of the ring in increased from a a ery small diameter, 
it first has increasing capacitive susceptancc. Then, as the periphery 
is increased beyond the resonant point, the ring becomes inductive. 
Figure G-81 shoAvs the effect of the diameter of the ring Avhose metal cross 
section is 0.040 in. square. These data Avere taken in Avaveguide re in. 
ID at a AA Lwelength of 3.20 cm. A comj)lete study of the effect of reso¬ 
nant rings in round AAaveguide Avas made at the Telecommunications 
Research Establishment in Cheat Britain. At 9,1-cm AvaA^elength, 
British physicists found that the resonant outer periphery Avas slightly 
greater than a free-space Avavelengtli and increased as the thickness of 
tlie ring material AA\as increaseil. To a first approximation, the resonant 
inner periphery is independent of ring thickness. Figure ()-85 shoAvs a 
chart of the amplitude of the transmission coefficient vs. the periphery 
of the resonant ring for different diameters of the Avirc, taken in waveguide 
2^ in. ID. The effect of the AA^aveguide diameter is of a second order, 
for a ring AAith a periphery of 1.15X will resonate in Avaveguide 2^ in. ID 



riL.. () S5.—Aiiiplitiiilp tiaiisniisaiim fo- 
\ s. ring fii nuinfei LMire in wavp- 
iDiigths. TliD TvavelpiiKtli wa's 0.1 fiii, the 
TvavoKuide had an ID of 2^ in. The diameters 
of wiip ufacd for tho nags are indicated on the 
curvea. 
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at 9.1 CJ 21 , while it requires ii ring with a pciiphvrv of USA for UVirfywWf' 
c^iii d/tiinet^ei: 

Another significant effect of increasing the thickness of the ring 
material is that the fiequency sensitivity is decreased. This can be seen 
irom Fig. 6-85 by the fact that the slope of the curves giving the amplitude 
of the transmission coefficient decreases for increasing ring thickness. 
Telecommunications Research Establishment found that at 9.1 cm the 
frequency sensithdty is 2\ times Jess for a wire of 0.1 Id in. diametcj- 
than it is for a wire of 0.012 in. diameter. 

One of the first applications of the resonant ring was to increase the 
bandwidth of the transition Avhich used a round Avavegiiide stub to filter 

the TEii-mode. A resonant ring 
was placed in the stub as in Fig. 
G-8(), so that the length of the stub 
appeared to l)e a quarter \Aave- 
length in the T^A^n-mode. The 
total length of this stub from the 
center of the rectangular Avave- 
guide to the short-circuiting plug 
AA’as made a half guide Avavelength 
in the r7i/oi-mode. Since the dis¬ 
tance to the ring was shortened 
from three-quarters of a A\avi‘- 
leiigth to a quarter AvaA'^elength 
and the resonant ring is a broadband device, some improvement in 
bandwidth Avas o))tained over the compound TB-7'AI-stuh. This type 
of transition Av^as not used because of the mechanical difficulty r)f sup¬ 
porting the resonant ring by a polystyrene or mica disk, and because the 
compound 7'A'-T7l/-stub had sufficient bandAvidth to satisfy the require¬ 
ments at that time. 

In subsequent designs of Til/m-tran.sitions, a better means of s\qjport- 
ing this resonant ring was devised. If the electric field of the TEn-mode 
in Fig. fi-73 is examined, it Avill ))e found that a metal sheet can be placed 
along a diameter across the Avaveguiile so that it is perpendicular to the 
electric field and, therefore, Avill cause no disturbance of this field. 
Similarly, if metal struts Avhich lie along this diameter to support the 
resonant ring are used, the effectiveness of the resonant ring for this 
polarization is unimpaired. HoAvever, if the struts are aligned in the 
direction of the electric vector, the ring is only 50 jier cent effective. 
From the discussion in the beginning of this chapter it is seen that only 
one polarization of the T^En-mode can be excited in the right-angle 
transition; that is, the one in Avhieh the polarization is along the axis 
of the rectangular Avavegiiide. Therefore, if the stmts are oriented 



hib. b 86.—Stub filter tmUi le.soiianl ring. 
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perpendicular to the axis of the rectangular waveguide, the resonant ring 
\ull /liter out the T-Bn-mode. 

With the use of the strut-supported ring, a T’TI/oi-mode transition was 
designed to cover the band from 3.13- to 3.53-cm wavelengths. In 
order to obtain a transition from 1- by ^-in. W'^aveguide wuth 0.50-in. 
wall w^hieh w^tnild be easy to manutacturo and which would have no stub 
extending below' the rectangular Avavegiiide, the construction shown in 
the drawing in Fig. 6-87 was tried. Tlip 0.980 in. diameter of the 
hole concentric with the round waveguide was experimentally found 






I Hm. 6 S7. T lUcM-ijuK ti-iiisitifiiis The basil iiiiistiuLtiuii is similiu to tli4t i)f tlip upi)i-i 

\ie\i i)f I ig f> !)i. 


to give the smallest amount of T^Bu-mode and the best possible 
match at 3.20-cra wavelength with round waveguitle 1.188 in. ID. The 
diameter ol 0.980 in. matched the transition to about 1.1 and from 5 to 
7 per cent of the energy w^as propagated in the TBji-uiode. With 
the addition of a strut-supported resonant ring, the amount of TBn-mode 
Avas reduced to 1 per cent or less from 3.1 to 3.5 cm. With the ring 
located about ^ in. from the bottom, the transition A\as matched by a 
symmetric inductive window' to 1.1 or less over this band. Howevei, 
as the amount of TBn-mode exceeded the allow^able half per cent for the 
high-wavelength end of this band, the size of the waveguide was changed 
to see if better mode purity could be obtained. With the waveguide 
of 1.152 in. ID (i-in. tubing with 0.049-in. w^all), it w^as found that the 
transition could be matched over the band from 3.13 to 3.53 cm with a 
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voltaRn .standing-wave ratio of 1.1 or less, with an indurtive window; 
the amount of power to the TEn-Jtiodc Avas less than one-half per rent 
over this band (.see Figs. b-ST, 6*88, and 0-80). The po.sition ofthere.so- 
nant ring Avas chosen principally to obtain an r-f admittance whiclj crndd ))e 
matched oAaT a broad band by an inductive AvindoAv in the rectangular 
waveguide. Its effect on the purity of the 7^il/oi-mo(le is practically 
independent of the tlistance from the ))ottom of the rectangular waAa*- 
guide. IlowcAxu-, for i)ositioiis nearer the bottom than jj in., its efTecti\ e- 




ib) 

r’lii. 6-8fi. -Puiit.v of fni fiUpi-iiiiK tisiiisiliun (1ik. (i 87ri). TJie oiiliutiti' ol [r;) 

isPii/Pj; a.s given bj Eci. (45), Jiiid is ilein cd ii i>in tliB data plotlpd iii (^) 

ness diminishes. Section 7-3 contains a discussion of the ai)]dication 
of these transitions in rotary joints and an explanation of the effect 
of the strut-supported ring on the !r^\i-mode resonances. 

Although a standing-Avavo ratio in voltage of 1.1 or less is sati.sfactoiy 
fur must uses, a better match can be obtained by using a capacitive iris 
in the round guide as Avell as an inductive AvindoAv in the rectangular 
Avaveguide (Fig. 6-87d); this is the .same method used in the tran.sition 
from TJ- by J-in. AvaA^eguidc AAhich Avas discussed in a previous part of this 
chapter. The graph in Fig. 6-90 shoAA^s the standing-wave voltage ratio 
as a function of Avavelcngth for the initial model. 

Because of the AAdde use of these transitions, and because of the differ¬ 
ent processes by AA^hich they wpre constructed, tAA^o more ways of matching 
Avere employed: a quartei-AvaA^elength tran.sformer, and a ca])acitiA^c 
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l)Utlon. The quarter-wave transformer, which is shown in Fig. 6’87b, 
A\ as used to obtain a match at 3.20 cm. Because it has a simple geometr}', 
tlie transformer is especially adapted to the process of electroforming. 
The voltage standing-wave ratio of the transition with this transformer 
IS 1.04 or less, from 3.15 to 3.25 cm (Fig. 0-91). 

Button matching is especially suitable to the process of die-casting. 
In this process, a die must be drawn from a rectangular waveguide and 
another from the round-AA aveguide section of the transition casting, 
putting a ca])acity Initton 0 030 in high and i in. in diameter at tlie 




bottom of the tiaiisition along the axis oi ihe lectangular waA eguide, 
but off the axis of the round guide toward the l)ark of the transition, 
the tiansition can l)e mal died A\ithout the additional machining necessary 
to ])ut in a quaitei-AA aA e tianslormer oi an inductwe window. Each 
transition A\ill be matched to 1.03 YSWR or less from 3.13 to 3.29 cm 
AAuth a maximum of 1.00 af 3.33 cm as in Fig. 0-92. 

The folloAAing procediue AAas used tti determine the position of the 
button. The position of the minimum in the standing-AAave ratio 
f)f the transition AAuthout the button AAas used as a reference point. 
A small button, not quite large enough to remove the mismatch caused 
by the tiansition, was placed in the transition where it reduced the 
voltage standing-AvaA'^e ratio. The arlraittance AA^as plotted with respect 
to the position of the voltage minimum AAithout the button ITaAung 
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assumed that the button would add shunt capacitance, the two admit¬ 
tances were rotated on the Smith chart until they lay along some con¬ 
stant conductance circle. Successive adjustments of the position were 
made until the button moved the admittance along the conductance circle 
of 1. Then, that height of the button which would bring it into the 
center of the chart was determined experimentally. Locating the proper 
position only by rotating the admittance of the transition toward the 
load is subject to considerable error since the guide wavelength in the 
transition section is not knoAvn. 



u — -----1--J l.UU '-- — — -*- — —J 

3.10 3.20 3.30 3.10 3 20 3.30 

Wavelength in cm Wavelength in cm 


rJG. \'SWU vs. X foi the Iran.siiiDii InG. 0-92.— \ SWIl vs. X fr)r the li ansitioii 

of Tig. of I'lg. 0-87c. 


The optimum bandwidth is attained Avhen the button is 0.088 in. 
from the center line of the round guide. To improve the match for the 
higher Avavelengths, the button must be nearer the load; if the button is 
moved farther back, its effect diminishes, and it becomes critical with 
respect to iiosition. Consequently, there is no satisfactory position to 
match for the wavelengths above 3.3 cm. 

The most critical part in this type of transition is the resonant ^-ring. 
Tilting an H-rmg AAith the supporting struts as axes tends to affeet its 
resonant frequency. One transition Avas tested in Avhich the ring Avas 
tilted 0.018 in. (the difference l)etAA"een the height of one end aiul the 
height of the other end of the ring). Then the ring was adjusted to an 
0.010-in. tilt. The folloAAing table gives a comparison of the results. 


Table G-5.—Rest'lt.s df Tilt df H-llisu 


\ VHAVU VSWK 
'OOlHiii. O.OlOiii. 


3.16 

3.20 

3.23 

3.30 


1.16 

1.07 

1.06 

1.13 


1.09 
1.05 
l.OO 
1.09 


Assuming that a change of 0.008 in. in tilt from tlic level position has 
the same effect as a change from 0.010 in. to 0.018 in., avp find that a 
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toleranoe of ±0.002 in. is allowed for a change of 0.01 in voltage standing- 
wave ratio. Variation in the height of the //-ring is less critical; ±0.005 
in. will cause a change in voltage standing-wave ratio of 0.01. 

Another means of eliminating this objectionable T^n-mode is to use 
a metal fin as shown in Fig. G-93. It has been shown that only one 
polarization of the 7"£'ii-mode can be excited in the round waveguide 



by a right-angle transition from rectangular to round waveguide; there¬ 
fore, if there is inserted across the diameter of the waveguide a metal 
lin aligned along the axis of the rectangular waveguide, this polarization 
is short-circuited. One requirement of the fin is that it must be very 
well centered. The type of mode propagated in this half round-wave¬ 
guide section is essentially the T.Kii-mode, udth one half 180° out of 
phase with the other half, so that a symmetric mode is set up at the 
transmitting end of the fin. If, however, the fin is not centered, then 
the waveguide wavelength in one half is different from that in the other 
half, and a shift in phase between these two halves results in some 
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7'£'ii-inode being excited by the fin (see Fig. 0-94(7). This fin also must 
be long enough so that the higher mode in Fig. 6-946 is sufficiently 
attenuated. 

The mismatch of the fin to the Til/m-mode, with the edge rounded, 
is very highly inductive, so that the fin is nearly matched if it is about 
a half guide wavelength long. Figure 6-95 shov s a plot of various fin 
sizes and the resulting match to the 7^il/oi-mode as a function of wave¬ 
length. The straight fin will stand no more 
power than the resonant ring. Corona forms 
along the edge of the fin; and, although round¬ 
ing the edges has a salutary effect on the break¬ 
down, it does not eliminate this corona entirely. 

Another means of reflecting the rF'n-mode 
is to couple out this mode into shunt arms of 
rectangular waveguide in the same manner as 
the right-angle transitions described in Sec 
G-17. HoAvever, instead of using the full rec¬ 
tangular opening into the round waveguide, a 
narrow resonant slot may be used to couple 
into the waveguide. Four such waveguides 
maybe spaced 90° around the TTI/m-Avave guide 
so that all polarizations are coupled into the 
rectangular waveguides. If the short-circuit¬ 
ing plungers in each arm are adjusted so that 
an effective short circuit is placed at the center 
of the w^avegiiide, all the energy is reflecterl 
Ijack and the device is a resonant mode filter. 
This type of filter is a selective device, for it 
Fid. 6 94. PiDiiagatL'd (a) have little effect on the 7'ilf()i-mode trans- 
and attmiuatpd iiiodpa in fin mitted in the round Avaveguide. The currents 

in the 7'il/oi-mode arc always in the direction 
of propagation; they are, therefore, parallel to the slots Avhich Avill not, 
consequent!}^, cut across any currents in this mode. 

Some experiments have been done on this type of mode filter but no 
appreciable band Avas attained. Figure 6-96 shoAvs the plot of the 
transmission of TEn-modo past a single arm of by f-in. Avaveguide 
on round AvaA^eguide 1.152 in. ID. It Avas thought that by spacing 
the opposite arms a quarter Avavelength away as in Fig. 6-97 the band¬ 
width could be increased; but there was some interaction between the 
two sets of arms. At certain wavelengths, more energy w^as propagated 
in the ITE'ii-mode Avith this type of filter than without it. One funda¬ 
mental fault of this design was that the symmetry of the round-waveguide 
section Avas not preserved. 
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Wavelength in cm 

Kii.. (i ilS.— Mat eh of fin to 7Wni-nioJe in rouml waveguirle. 



0l_1_ _I 

3.20 3.25 3.30 3.35 3.40 


Fia. t)'90.“ Plot of traiiamiH.sioii of PFJn-mode past single arm of mode filter of the shunt- 

stub type (aeo Fig. 6-97). 

The purpose of using resonant slots to couple into the waveguide was 
to ensure the TJS'n-mocle filter^s introducing as little disturbance as 
possible to the incident Til/oi-mode. Since, however, there is very little 
coupling of the TAf-mode into a shunt waveguide arm with a full open¬ 
ing, it is possible that a more satisfactory filter may be made, using 
four short-circuited arms 90° apart around the waveguide as in Fig. 
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Fia. 6-97.—Mnde filter witli two sets 
rif stubs spaced Xo/4 apart in ruuiul wave¬ 
guide. Stubs to reflect TEn-nxmlv. 


6'98a. Since this is symmetric it will not excite any TEn-mode. Some 
_ of the TM 01 energy will be reflected 

back as well as the T^n-modc, to be 
jlMill* sure, but if this reflection is not too 

matched out by 

< II inductive diaphragms or it may be 

I spaced to cancel the reflection from 

\ ^ ill transition. One is limited some- 

^^iimDde/41 what in spacing the filter in the round 

I j-waveguide since that section between 

. J I I thefdter and the transition itself may 

'Hlfllli '''III become resonant in the 7"£'ii-mode 

I J at certain frequencies. One might 

L extend this further and use a long 

section of waveguide, the cross scc- 
T. « r.-, x/r 1 ^ tion of Avhich is shoAvn in Fig. 6 08, 

Fia. 6-97.—Mnde filter with two sets ” . 

rif stubs spaced Xo/4 apart in round wave- which might be fh'signetl SO that it 
guide. Stubs to reflect r/iht-n.ode. propagate the T^^^i-mode. 

Another device which may be used to excite the Tilfoi-mode is shown 
in Fig. 6-99. This should transform nearly 

all the energy into the TMoj-mode without Wlbi 

the necessity of any mode filters. The 

wave propagated in the two arms of the r |m*|| 

rectangular waveguide T from the input r\2rtTTnll 

shunt arm have the same phase relation. I|[|| ^ll||| 

Since the two path lengths from the T, ^ l|j ^ 

around the rectangular bands to the center 

of the round waveguide, are equal, this IllllUn 

waveguide will be excited by a symmetric 
field which theoretically should prevent 

any of the T^^ii-mode from being Section at A A 

propagated. r^igmode 

6'23. Straight-on Til/oi-mode Transi- 
tions.— In Sec. 6-20, the easiest way of 

exciting the 7Woi-modc was discussed, and ^ 

it was decided that this could best be done n M 

by coupling the round waveguide at right U JH 

angles to the wide side of the rectangular 
waveguide. It is often desirable, however, 
to have the two waveguides on the same 

axis. Some means must be used to excite Fio. 6-98.—Four stubs to reflect 
the waveguide with a symmetrical field. T^En-niDdB. 

This may be done by a tapered fin. This fin, when aligned with the maxi- 


Section at A-A 

m 7!£jQmDde 


-Four stubs to reflect 
T^Eii-niDdB. 
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mum electric vector in the r^n-mode in the round waveguide, will 
divide the waveguide mode into two half-round T^n-modes of equal 


power. In Fig. 6-100 there are 
sketches of the electric field in vari¬ 
ous cross sections of this tapered 
section showing how the field is 
gradually divided into two sections 
Avith one side 180° out of phase with 
the field in the other half. If the 
round waveguide is tapered to a 
larger size to transmit the TMqi- 
mode, then a terminating antenna 
may be used to match the wave¬ 
guide to the TM ni-mode. This 
dcA-icc, if the fin is centered care¬ 
fully, will excite very little energy in 
ihe Till 11 -mode since the symmetry 
is not dependent in any wa^y on 
fretjuency. 

The length of the taper for this 
the l)est match for 3.2 cju, which for 



Fio. 6-.09.— T'JV/ni-ti'iiiisii loii willi e\- 
citiiiR round wa^i'i^uide in a ayiiiinelricsil 
niaiinor. TliiJ input wavepuidu, at tin* 
bottom, branphes by means of an H- 
plane T. 

ransition was determined to obtain 
round waveguide t¥ hi. ID is 1.125 



Flu. 1)100.—Field Ronfigurations in round waveguide with tapered fin. 

in. A metal rod of i in. diameter was soldered over this taper to provide 
rounded edges in order to cut down the possibility of corona and voltage 
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breakdown. Uii the basia of the theory of tapered transmission lines, 
it would be expected that if this taper were made very long it would be 
very well matched over a broad band. Lengthening this type of taper, 
however, makes the,mismatch worse. A study of the cutoff wavelength 



I'lLi. G-iOi. -C'utofT wavelwiKih fur louiiii wuvi'KUirlo with fin, J’-Kn-niDde. 


as a function of the dimension of the fin in Fig. (3-101 indicates that 
the cutoff wavelength may become infinite as the height of the fin 
approaches the diameter of the waveguide. This, of course, would intro¬ 
duce a large discontinuity in the impedance at this point. The design 
of this transition has not been finished. If a capacitive iris in the round 

A\aveguide, together with an inductive iris in 
the rectangular waveguitle, is used to match 
this transition, a good match may l)e obtainetl 
over a fairly broad band. 

Another technique of obtaining a straight- 
on 01 -transition is shoAvn in Fig. 6T02. 
In this transition a fin is placed across a 
diameter in the round waveguide so that it 
is perpendicular to the electric field. In this 
way, the incident power is divided in lialf with 
Fiq. 6102.—Fields ill wuve- Very little mismatch. Now, if a phase shift 
Kuides divided by a diaiiudnii 180° is introduced into onc half of this 

waveguide section, then a symmetrical field 
may be formed exactly like the right-hand sketch in Fig. 6T00. This phase 
shift may be accomplished by a section of dielectric or a metal half-round 
rod as in Fig. GT03. The half-round rod has some advantages since this 
section of waveguide will propagate only the r.^ii-coaxial mode; and then 
its cutoff wavelength can be calculated. As in the previous design, the 
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Coaxial phase shifter Dielectric phase shifter 




Matching taper Dielectric quarter-wave matching 

transformer 

Fill, T^vfi posHitile iUL‘aii,s uf i)1)taining si pluise shift niirl ap])! upjiatp inati-hiiiK 

sertiuiis. 


round waveguide should be tapered to one of larger size Avhirh propagates 


the TM 01 -mode; the same terminating antenna 
may be used. The addition in the round 
waveguide of some filter, such as a resonant 
ring, will increase the bandwidth. 

A shorter straight-on transition is possible 
if a stub is used to introduce the phase shift. 
Tn this transition, the dividing fin is placed in 
the rectangular waveguide and a series stub is 
placed on one side as shovn in Fig. 0104. 
This fin is also extended into the round wave¬ 
guide, and no gradual taper from the rectangu¬ 
lar section to the round is needed. The same 
antenna is used to terminate this fin. With 
the introduction of a resonant ring, such a 
device appears to be capable of being matched 
over a broad band. 

6-24. High-power Capacity.—In the course 
of designing these transitions, some tests wer» 
made on their power capacity. For most cf 
these tests, the round waveguide was matched 




to space by means of a flared horn. This made 
it possible to observe where breakdown actually 


FI Q. 6-104.—Straight-Dii 
TiU Di-tranaition with stub 
phase shifter. 
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occurred in the transition. Since only ICO to 200 kw peak power war^ 
available for test, the transition with its matched horn was placed inside 
a bell jar of a vacuum system. Then the air was drawn out until arcing 
occurred. The following chart of power breakdown for atmospheric 
pressure was calculated, assuming that the peak-power breakdown vaiies 
directly as the i power of the pressure and is inversel^^ pr()])ortioiial 
to the square root of the pulse Avidth up to 2 /xsec. If the iej)etition rate 
is increased by a factor of 4, the peak po^^er necessary for breakdoAvn is 
decreased by 30 per cent. 

There are many factors that determine the power capacity of a transi¬ 
tion, such as the AA'idth of air gaps in the transition and the presence of 
sharp corners and of dust or fine metal filings, ('‘leanliness seems to be 
an especially important factor in ensuring the best poA^Tr capacity of a 
particular design. When each transition Avas tested at first, freiiuent 
‘'splitting” or "sputtering” occurred from the sharp corners, but as 
the transition AA'as continued under high poA\ er, this spitting gradually 
ceased. Greater consistency is obtained if the sharp corners are eJimi- 
nated by nibbing aa ith steel aa^ooI and the transition is bloAAii clean by an 
air blast. 

6-26. Summary.—In the previous paragraphs Ave have discussed in 
detail the transitions that Avere developed, or were attempted, at the 
Radiation liaboratory. In designing these transitions, with the possible 
exception of the round Avaveguide in the transition for 1.25 cm, the inquiry 
was consistently limited to standard tubings. This Avas especially true 
in the case of the rectangular AAaA eguide AAhich Avas standardized by the 
Army and Navy. Therefore, if a simple transition, containing no 
filters for the T£'-mode, excited nearly pure mode, this Avas a happy 
coincidence; and if the combination of Avaveguides and AvaA^clength were 
not right, varioUvS TE-modv filters had to be tried to obtain the satisfactory 
TMoi-modo purity. It is possible that the purity of the mode in the 
round Avaveguide in such a simple transition results from the optimum 
adjustment of four dimensions: the height and the Avidth of the rec¬ 
tangular Avaveguide, the diameter of the round Avaveguide, and the posi¬ 
tion of the short-circuiting plunger. There were not many parameters 
Avith AA^hich to Avork, but it is possible that broader bands could have 
been obtained if a greater investigation of these parameters had been 
made. For instance, one might investigate the effect that the height 
of the rectangular Avaveguide would have upon the mode purity in a wave¬ 
guide of a given diameter when the plunger is adjusted for minimum 
excitation of the T^n-mode. Also, the effect of the wide dimension 
of the rectangular waveguide might be investigated. If these investiga¬ 
tions were made over the entire frequency range where the Tilfoi-modc 
will operate without higher modes, they would give adequate data to 
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enable an engineer to design a simple transition which could be manu¬ 
factured for any desirable band from standard tubings. Of course one 
could scale the transitions described in this text by the ratio of the 
wavelengths for the known transition to the wavelength of the new band 
and obtain a set of dimensions which would be as good for the new band; 
but in a great majority of the cases, these dimensions would be very 
odd indeed, and would not correspond to any standard tubings available. 
Consequently, a fundamental series of investigations, such as those pro¬ 
posed here, would be desirable if further designs of the 7'il/oi-transiti[)ns 
were contemplated. 
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MOTIONAL JOINTS 

By F. L. Niemanx, F. E. Ehleu>s, and F. T. Worrell 

In miiTDwave system iiistalhitions it is usiuilly npeessaiy to provide 
for relative mol ion Ijetween components iit one or more points in the 
r-f transmission line. Tlie shock-mountin#^ of the different components 
and the searching or scanning motions performed by radar antennas, for 
example, require motional joints in the coaxial line or waveguide which 
have a variety of degrees of freedom. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
discuss the electrical design of the various devices that fulfill these require¬ 
ments. The mechanical aspects are treated in other books of this series, 
e.g., Radar Scanner Enginering,and will be mentioned here only in 
so far as they affect, or are affected by, the electrical characteristics. 

There are t^vo general electrical considerations that apply to all 
motional joints. First, they must provide a good impedance match (a 
voltage standing-wave ratio of about 1.2 or less) for all required dis¬ 
placements. This involves the problem of mode purity, in certain 
cases, since the presence of undesired field configurations can give rise to 
resonances which appear as large reflections in the transmission line. 
As is mentioned in Chaj). 0, this requirement of impedance match is 
imposed by the sensitivity of most microwave oscillators to their load 
impedances and by the effect that large standing waves may have on the 
operation or poAV er-haiidling capacity of other transmission-line compo¬ 
nents. The power lost through reflection at a mismatched component 
is usually so small as to be a secondary consideration. Second, special 
precautions are frequently necessary to minimize the r-f leakage from 
these components in order to prevent interference with receiving equip¬ 
ment or, when systems have very high power, to prevent damage from 
sparking to the moving mechanical parts of the unit such as the bearings. 

A mechanical consideration that affects most of the designs for 
motional joints is that of pressurization, discussed to some extent in 
Chap, 3. It is sometimes desirable to operate a microwave trans¬ 
mission line under considerable pressure or to maintain sea-level pres¬ 
sures at high altitudes to reduce the likelihood of breakdown at high 
powers. In systems designed for ship installation or for operation in the 
tropics or other regions having high humidity, the transmission line 
is kept dry by the introduction of dry air at a pressure slightly greater 
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than atmospheric. Therefore, it has hecome standard praetiec to proAdde 
for pressurization in the design of nearly all microwave transmission-line 
components. In terms of the type of motion for which they are designed, 
motional joints may be classified as (1) rotary joints, and (2) other types 
of motional joints. Each category includes designs for both waveguide 
and coaxial line. 

Rotary Jomts .—Rotary joints provide for continuous rotation in 
cither direction about one axis. This requires field configurations 
with symmetry al:)out the axis of rotation. In practice either the 
TEM-mode (dominant coaxial mode) or the TM oi-mode in nmnd wave¬ 
guide is used. A round-waveguide rotary joint using a circularly 
polarized 7^A\i-mode has been developed expeiimentally. In systems 
where the coaxial mode is used throughout, the electrical problem is 
relatively simple. More frequently, however, the transmission line 
consists of rectangular waveguide carrying the ^'A'lD-mode, so that 
transitions to a symmetrical mode are required for the rotary joint. 
The transition problems have been treated in Chap. (). 

Other Types of Motional Joints .—There is often need for joints that 
provide for translational displacements that are small compared witli a 
wavelength or for rotations of considerably less than 3G0°; these usually 
do not involve a change of mode. Such joints include vibrational or 
alignment joints, which allow very small translational and rotational 
displacements in any direction or about any axis; ‘^swdveT' joints, which 
permit rotation through fairly large angles about the longitudinal 
axis of the transmission line; hinge joints, for small angular displacements 
about either of the transverse axes; and universal j[)ints for angular 
displacements about both transverse axes simultaneously. Most of 
these devices have been designed for rectangular waveguide although a 
few have been built for coaxial line. The function of the vibration or 
alignment joint is sometimes accomplished through tlie use of flexible 
waveguide or coaxial cable (see Chap. 5). TlichC reipiire considerable 
space, however, and are not to l)e recommended for applications involving 
continuous motion. 

MOTIONAL JOINTS IN COAXIAL LINE 
By r. L. Niemann 

7-1. General Design Considerations for Coaxial Rotary Joints.— 

Since the field configurations for the TEM- or dominant mode in coaxial 
line are functions of the radius only, they are suitable for a continuous 
rotary motion about the axis of the line. Impedance-matching is 
therefore quite simple, and the chief problems in the design of such a 
joint are mechanical in nature. The major electrical requirement is 
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that there be a low impedance in series with the line at the point of dis¬ 
continuity where there is relative motion between the rotating and fixed 
parts. An impedance minimum (and therefore a voltage minimum) 
is necessary in order to prevent burning of contacts, to minimize leakage, 
and to match the discontinuity. For low-speed joints operating at low 
powers, a well-designed mechanical “Avijung^^ contact on both inner ami 
outer conductor is satisfactory. A more desirable arrangement that 
alloAN's high speeds of rotation and operates Avell at high ])OAvers is the 
folloAving. As small a gap as it is convenient to make mechanically is 
left betAveen the moving and the fixed parts of the conductor. A coaxial 

choke section (r-f)' is i)lac,ed in 
series with this gap in one of seA eral 
possible arrangements that Avill 
produce a Ioaa^ series impedance at 
the gap. Tavo of these arrange¬ 
ments are shown in Fig. 7-1. In 
Fig. 7-lfi the choke section i-onsists 
of a quarter AMiAudcngtli of coaxial 
line terminated in an open circuit, 
the lields being rai)idly attenuated 
in the region ))eyond the coaxial sec¬ 
tion. This places a Ioav imi)edance 
at the discontinuity between tlu* 
two parts of the conductor. Thi.s 
arrangement is aj)plical)le only to 
the center conductor, since, in the 
case of the outer conductor, tht* 
chokes must be designed to come 
outside the conductor, and a perfect 
open circuit is not possible. Figure 
7-1 shoAA^s chokes of slightly different consti'uctioiis on both inner and outer 
conductors. These chokes consist of half-Avavelength sections terminated 
by sht)rt circuits. This arrangement also places a Ioav impedance across 
the gap. Each half-Avavelength setjtion consists of tw^o [piarter-AA^ave- 
length sections, one of wdiich has several times the impedance of the 
other. As is shoAvn in Chap. 2, this greatly ri'duces the frequency 
sensitivity of the choke; well-made junctions of this kind liaA^e almost 
unmeasurable reflections over as much as a 30 per cent band. Further, 
these chokes are so designed that the short circuit occurs just a quarter- 
Avavelength from the point of contact. This places a high impedance 
and, therefore, a current minimum in this region. This design has a 
further advantage over the quarter-wavelength section in that the center 
1 The theory of r-f chokes Is discussed in Chap. 2. 
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conductors of the two members may be joined in a bearing and thereb}’ 
be more rigidly supported. 

Ill practice, the use of these chokes results in a completely satisfactor>" 
impedance match for a rotary joint. However, in certain units used at 
high powers, leakage sufficient to cause damage to the bearings has 
occurred through these chokes. The elimination of this effect by the 
use of an absorbing material will be discussed later. 

7-2, Examples of Rotary Joint Construction. —The chief differences 
among the various ways of constructing coaxial rotary joints arc mechani¬ 



cal in nature and arc determined by the speed of rotation, temperature, 
loading, and pressure difference under which the joint is to be operated. 
The final solutions to some of the problems involved have not been 
obtained; the several examples presented here are representative of 
designs developed during the last few years at various stages of progress 
in microwave engineering. IVIost of them could be improved by the 
utilization of later developments, particularly in the technique of low- 
temperature high-speed pressure seals. Also, in certain cases the designs 
were intended for applications not requiring high-si)eed or low-temper9- 
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ture operation, and the units could be simplified by the use of sleeve 
bearings and neoprene seals. For speeds greater than a few hundred 
revolutions per minute, or for heavy loading, or both, ball bearings are 
necessary. If, in addition, the joint is to be operated over a wide range 
of temperatures and pressures, as in the case of aircraft installations, a 
Sealol type of pressurizing seal is more successful. 

Figure 7-2 shows a design for a 10-cm rotary joint in i^-in. coaxial 
line. This rotary joint is designed for fairly low speeds, of 60 rpm or 
less, and both the inner and outer conductors are made of beryllium- 
copper or phosphor-bronze and slotted to form “fingers” which, under 
tension, provide a good mechanical wiping contact. A sleeve bearing 
and a neoprene- or rubber-lip seal arc satisfactory for the conditions 
under which this unit is designed to operate. The particular applica- 


Neoprene pressure seal 
X/2 Choke section 


X/4 Choke section 


Felt oil seal 



■ f coaxial 
® Une 


Standard g 
couplings 


Bead supports 


Tiu. 7 I{.- iO-cni bead-supported rotary jtjiiit for Hiio. 


tion for which this was designed reciuirod a right-angle connection so 
that the center conductor is suppoi’ted ))y a right-angle quarter-wave¬ 
length stub. It could eciually well be supported by “straight through” 
stubs or by means of beads if the j)ower rating is not a limiting factor. 
If a special low-temperature neoprene is used in the pressurizing seal, 
the unit should be satisfactory at temperatures down to about — 20°C. 
However, since this rotary joint was designed for low-power and low- 
speed applications, pressurization was incorporated chiefly as a means 
to keep out dirt and moisture. The unit has had only limited application. 

A later design of a 10-cm rotary joint is shown in Fig. 7 3. This is 
for a bead-supported f-in. coaxial line and incorporates coaxial chokes 
at the discontinuity. A quarter-wavelength, open-circuited section 
is used on the center conductor and a two-section, half-wavelength, 
short-circuited choke coupling on the outer conductor. It should be 
noted that the close spacing desirable in these couplings requires a very 
accurate alignment of the bearings. If low-temperature neoprene is 
used in the seal, this unit should be satisfactory for speeds of 300 rpm 
or less and should be effectively pressurized at temperatures down to 
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— 20°C. In both these specifications the seal is the limiting factor: 
Use of the Sealol type should permit operation at speeds of several 
thousand revolutions per minute and at temperatures considerably 
lower than — 20°C. 

In this design, as in most others, it is desirable to have the seal come 
between the choke sections and the bearings. This arrangement pre¬ 
vents the leakage of oil or grease into the chokes and helps to shield the 
bearings from any radiation that may leak through the chokes. In 
certain high-power applications, it is necessary to take furlheM’ precau¬ 
tions to prevent damage to the bearings from r-f arcing. 

In the design for a ^-in. stub-supported coaxial rotary joint shoAvn 
in Fig. 7-4, the two-section half-wavelength broadl^and cht)ke is used on 

Oilite bearings 



both the inner and the outer conductor. This allows the inner con¬ 
ductor to be supported at the discontinuity by means of the steel pin 
turning in a graphited-bronze (Morganitc) bearing. Because it has 
sleeve bearings and a low-temperature-neoprene seal, this joint should 
probably not be operated at more than two or three hundred revolutions 
per minute nor at less than — 20°C for continuous service. It has, 
however, been run satisfactorily at 600 rpm and at room temperature for 
50 hr. In this design one of the Oilite bearings is between the choke 
and the seal. This arrangement is undesirable, in general, but has given 
no trouble in a number of different applications; it should be satisfactory 
provided that the joint is not operated at too high a power or at speeds 
of rotation at which the Oilite becomes overheated and exudes oil which 
can affect the operation of the choke sections. Two versions of this 
design differing only in the direction of the input line are pictured in 
Fig. 7-5. 

A coaxial rotary joint, also in ^-in. line, designed expressly for high 
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have been proposed and some actually used experimentally with a 
certain amount of success. Since waveguide joints for these motions 
are considerably simpler and usually more satisfactory than coaxial 
joints, little use has been made of coaxial line for this purpose. In 
systems using coaxial line throughout, however, it is not always con¬ 
venient to use a waveguide motional joint. 

An example of a coaxial universal joint for small angular displace¬ 
ments is shown in Fig. 7-8. It is capable of about ±3° angular dis¬ 
placement about l)oth transverse axes simultaneously. It was used 
in a ‘^conical scan’^ antenna for an accurate direction-finding radar 
system. The desired beam scan with fixed polarization was obtained 
by an off-center nutating motion of the antenna feed. The conventional 



chokes are slightly modified to alloAV for the small angular flisplacement. 
The dimensions of the coaxial line are increased to facilitate the mechani¬ 
cal constmetion, but the line impedance is maintained at very nearly 
50 ohms throughout. The tAvo step discontinuities in diameter introduce 
approximately the same susiieptance and arc placed a quarter wavelength 
apart so that reflections from them cancel at the design .wavelength. 
The discontinuities at the gap between moving parts in the inner and 
outer conductors are also a quarter wavelength apart for the same reason. 
Since this unit Avas designed to be operated at fairly high speeds (1800 
rpm), a balanced double-stub support for the center conductor is used 
on the rotor. This design should be satisfactory for powers at which 
it is safe to operate |-in. stub-supported coaxial line. However, because 
of the comparatively large susceptive discontinuties occurring at the 
changes in the size of the line, this motional joint is probably well matched 
for a rather narroAv band, probably not more than 5 per cent for a voltage 
standing-wave ratio of less than 1.1. 

A somewhat more complicated motional joint that provides for 
small displacements in all degrees of freedom, translational and rotatiijna), 
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ia shown in Fig. 7*9. The mechanical design, although simple, creates 
some interesting impedance-matching problems. Chokes are used at 
all points of contact, so that good electrical contact between moving 
parts is not essential. In order to make this construction feasible 
in a unit designed for use with |^-in. coaxial line, a coaxial line of larger 
size is used in regions of contact. However, in order to allow the desired 
longitudinal motion, the size of the inner conductor in these sections 
('annot be changed; therefore, several sections of coaxial line having 
different impedances are necessary. To provide for impedance-matching 
over a useful band, a half-wavelength taper in the outer conductor is 
used between the standard 1 -in. line and the largest coaxial section. 



“Folded" Choke couplings 

Imij. 7 9.—Coaxial motional joint foi small iiaiiblational ami lotatioiial diaplacBniBiita. 


The four different impedances—-Zi, Z^y Z^, and Za— are designed to have 
approximately the relationship 



that is, the logarithmic increment between Z^ and Zo is twice that between 
Z 2 and Zi or between Z 4 and Z 3 . As discussed by kSlater^ and in Chap. 6 
of this book, this is the condition for broadband matching with two 
cpiarter-wavelength transformer sections. 

The line section of impedance Zi is made large enough so that the 
choke sections on the inner conductor can be machined with reasonable 
ease. The susceptive discontinuity between Z 2 and Z 3 is also made 
twice that between Zj and Zn or between Z 3 and Z 4 , which are made 
approximately equal. Because of the quarter-wavelength spacings, 
reflections from the first and last of these discontinuities add and are 
canceled by that from the center discontinuity. Actually, Z 4 is some- 
' J. 0. Slater, Mit^owave Transmission^ McGraw-Hill, New York, 1042, p. 57. 
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what different from the value that would be given by the relation pre¬ 
viously stated. It is adjusted so that the reflections from the Z^-to-Z^ 
discontinuity on either half of the unit (which will add since they are a 
wavelength apart) are canceled over an appreciable band by the reflection 
from the stub support for the inner-conductor section. The variation 
of the voltage standing-wave ratio with wavelength can be given a 
final adjustment in design by varying the position of the short-circuiting 
plug in the stub support. 

Although the development of this joint for production or system 
use has never been completed, initial results indirate that it should be 
possible to build such a device having a VHWR of less than 1.2 over 
about a 10 per cent band. With properly rounded edges on the coaxial 
transformers, the unit should be capable of carrying as much power 
as can safely be used with i^-in. stub-supporterl coaxial line. 

WAVEGUIDE ROTARY JOINTS 

By ¥. E. Eulers 

If a section of waveguide transmission line must be rotated about 
an axis with respect to another section, as in scanners for radai* equip¬ 
ment, some sort of round-waveguide section may be used. It is neces¬ 
sary that the lound-w^aveguide section should be one that propagates 
a symmetrical mode (such as the TTlfoi-mode or circular polarizntion 
in the TEii-mo(h^)j or one that has some means of rotating the polariza¬ 
tion of the T.S'ii-mode. 

7-4. Resonances in Rotary Joints. —The most satisfactory method of 
obtaining a w^aveguide rotary joint is by the use of the T..l/i)i-inodc 




Fig. 710.—riiokp siM-tiniih m round wavcguidp foi TiT/oi-inodp. TIipsp ilpsi^rns an* foi 
wavelBiigths of 3.3 cm and 1.25 riii. 

This may be done by using two TMoi-T£/iD-mode transitions and n 
choke section in the round waveguide as shown in Fig. 7TO. The 
details of designing a choke for a broad wavelength band will not be 
treated here for they have been covered in Chap. 2. Since the coaxial 
sections in the choke will be excited by a symmetric field, they must be 
computed on the basis of the principal coaxial TEM-mod^. 
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The difficulties of making a transition from a rectangular waveguide 
that produces a pure T’Moi-mode in the round waveguide were dis¬ 
cussed at considerable length in Chap. 6. The design of several transi¬ 
tions \A'as described in which as little as one-half of 1 per cent of the 
energy is propagated in the 7^£^ii-mode. With this small amount of 
energy in the T^-mode there will be very little variation in the reflection 
from the rotary joint and no variation in the output power with rotation. 
However, if the transitions should excite as much as 1 per cent of power 
in the Tii'ii-mode, variations in the input voltage standing-v ave ratio 
of about ±0.02 with rotation may be encountered. The amount of 
this variation Avill depend on two things: the relative amount of TEu- 
inode in the round-vaveguide section, and the variation v.ith angle of 
polarization of the impedance of the transition to the 7"£'ii-mode in the 
round waveguide. When the right-angle transition from rectangular 
to round waveguide is Uhed, only one polarization of the TA-inode is 
propagated in the round Avaveguide, and that is one in which the electric 
vector is parallel to the rectangular-waveguide axis. Therefore, energy 
111 the !r£'-inode in the round Avaveguide, \>hicli is polarized at 90° to 
the rectangular-waveguide axis, will be totally leflected from the transi¬ 
tion. If there is any energy in the TE~modo with a polarization parallel 
to the rectangular-waveguide axis, a small fraction of this will be prop¬ 
agated in the rectangular waveguide. As the joint is rotated, then, 
different amounts of energy will be propagated in the rectangular wave¬ 
guide and cause variations of the input voltage standing-wave ratio 
and of the output power. Some variation will also occur in the input 
voltage standing-wave ratio if the electrical length of the round-w^ave- 
guide section for the TEn-modo changes with angle of rotation, thereby 
introducing a varying reactance to the transmission line. 

Even with as little as one-half per cent of T^^i-modc in the round 
w^a\ eguide, resonances may be obtained in the round-waveguide section 
if its equivalent electrical length is equal to an integral number of half 
wavelengths in the TEu-mod^. The theory of these resonances has 
been worked out.^ The following relation gives the c[)iidition for 
resonance in the round-waA^eguide section: 

I n , cos“^ [cos (tj + t) cos- B -|- cos (t; — 7 ) sin*-* 0 ] . 

In this equation, I is the length of the cylindrical Avaveguide measured 
betAveen corresponding points in the two mode transformers Avhose 
position is specified below; is the wavelength in the T^^n-mode; 

B is the angle of rotation; and n is an integer. The total shifts in phase 

' H. K. Farr, “TheDry of TMoi-Mode Rotary Joints,” RL Report No. 993, Jan. 
^5, 1940. Also Vol. 21, Chap. 10, of the Series. 
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of the position of the niinimum of the T^n-wave with angle of rotation 
for the two transitions are, respectively, rj and 7 . The values of rj and 7 
may be obtained experimentally. If the T^'n-mode is polarized parallel 
to an axis of symmetry, then all the energy that is reflected back will 
be in that polarization. For a right-angle transition from rectangular 
to round waveguide, this axis of symmetry is along the middle of the 
rectangular waveguide. Since no energy can be excited in the polariza¬ 
tion at 90'’ to this axis of symmetry, any energy of that polarization 
in the round waveguide will be totally reflected without change of 
polarization. If the T.Eii-wave, which is oriented differently from one 
of these polarizations, is reflected from a transition, then the reflected 
wave consists of two polarizations that arc parallel and perpendicular, 
respectively, to the axis of symmetry. The phase difference in radians 
between the positions of the minima for these two polarizations in one of 
the transitions is r;, and 7 is the value for the other transition of the 
rotary joint. Then tj and 7 may be computed from the relations 

27r.ri 
2TrX2 

each X is the distance between the position of the minimum in the round 
waveguide for the TE'n-polarization parallel to the axis of symmetry 
and the minimum for that polarization which is perpendicular to the 
axis of symmetry; and \g is the wavelength for the TEn-mode. 

If there is no shift in phase between these two polarizations, there 
is no variation with rotation, and the resonant condition is 



and for the next higher resonant wavelength, 

I _ n — 1 

Calculating the bandwidth between resonant wavelengths, we have 

^^0 - 



As the number of half wavelengths in the round waveguide, and therefore 
the length of the waveguide, is increased, the bandwidth between reso¬ 
nances is decreased. In general, it is best to use a short rotary joint in 
order to obtain as broad a band as possible. If the rotary joint is made 
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less than one-half wavelength, there is some coupling between the two 
transitions of the asymmetrical fields near the junctions of the rectangular 
and round waveguides. This coupling will cause a variation in the 
input impedance of the joint with rotation. 

A further limitation of the bandwidth between resonances is pro¬ 
duced by the difference in phase between the reflections from the tran¬ 
sitions of the two polarizations that are parallel and perpendicular to 
the axes of symmetry of the transitions. Figure 7 -11 is a plot of resonant 



I'lG. 7-11 —Pint nf >\ avclpiigths for F;p\eial value‘s of with iilc-ntii'a] tianailions 


wavelength for different values of ri when the two transitions are identical 
and, therefore, rj = y. From the graph we see that, when 17 is equal to 
7 r/ 2 , or the phase diffeience is a quarter wavelength, there is no band 
that is free of resonances. For 77 equal to zero, there is no spreading of 
the resonances with rotation but, as the value of 77 is increased, this 
spreading increases. Therefore, in the design of YWoi-transitions for 
rotary joints, every effort should be made to minimize the phase shift 
between the two polarizations. 

Some interesting phenomena may be observed in these resonances. 
From Fig. 7 -11, w^c see that if 77 = 7, the tw^o pairs of resonances come 
together at 90° and reach their maximum spread at 0 ° and 180°. How¬ 
ever, if the two transitions are different—that is, 77 9^ 7 — these two 
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resonances do not come together (see Fig. 7-12). As 17 — 7 becomes 
larger, the spread of resonances at 90° and 270° increases. If 77 = 0, 
there is no variation of these resonances with angle of rotation, but there 
are two fixed resonances that differ in fractions of a guide wavelength 
b}’^ 7 / 27 r. Now, if 77 be fixed and 7 varied, some improvement is made 
on the total spread of resonances if 7 is made as small as possible. 
Therefore, if it is possible to improve the phase difference for one tran¬ 
sition, an improvement will be obtained in the complete rotary joint 



I^Ui. 7 12 —Resonant wavelenpths with tiaiisitirnis Aivith uneiiual -n -q .’inil 'y 


These deductions from the theoretical formula have been taken into 
account in the actual design of rotary joints. 

7-B. Rotary Joints Using Transitions with the Compound TE-TAI- 
stub. —Complete studies have been made on the resonances in rotary 
joints composed of the three types of the 7’M^-transitions discussed in 
Chap. 6 . One of these is the transition which uses a compound J'E- and 
TM-mode round-waveguide stub that supports the TEu-mode. For 
this transition, the change in phase of the reflection coefficient for the 
T£/ii-mode with varying polarization is very small. Thus, there is little 
spreading of the resonances with rotation. It was found that for the 
±1 per cent band centered at 3.20 cm, resonances occurred when the 
distances measured between the centers of the rectangular waveguides 
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were equal to an integral number of half wavelengths (see Fig. 7-13). 
Permissible lengths which cover the band from 3.17- to 3.23-cm wave¬ 
length were determined experimentally and given in Table 7*1. A 

Table 7-1.— Permitted Lengths L df Rotary Joint 
2.44- 3.90 cm 12 81-13.92 cm 
4 51- 5 90 14 88-15 93 

6.58- 7 91 16 96-17 93 

8 66- 9 91 19 03-19.94 

10.73-11 92 21 11-21 94 

general empirical formula for the resonant lengths that must be avoided 


is given by 

1.00 + 2.005n < L < 2.44 + 2.075n, 

where L is the distance in centimeters 
between the centers of the rectangular 
waveguides, n is a v hole number, and 
2.005 and 2.075 arc half the wave¬ 
guide wavelengths in the Tfi'n-niode 
for a waveguide with an inner diame- 
ler of IA in. at 3.17 and 3.23 cm re¬ 
spectively. For 71 = 22 or larger, 
the resonant regions begin to overlap 
at the edges of the + 1 per cent band- 
For this reason a length L = 40 cm 
is the upper limit for a rotary joint 
that will peiform well oA'er a band 
from 3.17 to 3.23 cm. Within the 
range of the lengths listed above, the 
input voltage standing-wave ratio 
should vary le.ss than ±0.01 with 
rotation. The variation is least for 
the lengths halfway between the reso¬ 
nant lengths; and to eliminate the 
possibility of high standing-wave 
ratios near resonance, the extremes 
of the permitted lengths should be 
avoided. 

Since each one of these transitions 
of the rotary joint will have a voltage 
standing-wave ratio of 1.1 at the 
extremes of the band from 3.17 to 
Ih23 cm, the input voltage standing- 
joint will vary from 1.2 to perfect 



Fio. 7-13.—Assembly of rotary joint and 
.^D-transform era. 


•wave ratio of the complete rotary 
match depending on the spacing 
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of the two transitions. It is possible to choose the length L so that, 
with the change of impedance with wavelength, the two transitions will 
cancel each other at the center of the band. The empirical formula for 
L that gives this cancellation is 

L = 5.0 + 2.75n, (31 

where 2.75 cm is equal to a half w^avelcngth in the TAfpi-mode for this 
waveguide at 3.20 cm. 

For small values of L satisfying Eq. (3), this cancellation is very 
good; for long lengths, the phase change with w^avelength is so large 
that there is little advantage in using this relation. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the primary restriction on the length L is the necessity of 
avoiding resonances in the TEn-modc. Within the range of permitted 
lengths, L may be chosen to satisfy Eq. (3) as nearly as possible. 



3.14 3.16 3.18 3.20 3.22 3.24 

Wavelength m cm 

Fig. 7-14. —VoltaKP standing-wavp ratio of J^Um-rntary joint with r-ompound TE~TM- 

stub. 

The input voltage standing-wave ratio for two typical completetl 
rotary joints as a function of wavelength is shown in Fig. 7T4. The 
curve for L = 7.5 appro.ximately satisfies Eq. (3). For the length of 
9.40 cm, however, the reflections from the two transitions add at 3.23 cm. 
This represents about the worst mismatch that can be expected for any 
value of L. 

7-6. Resonances in the High-power Rotary Joint. —This rotary joint 
consists of two transitions of the type shown in Fig. 6-79, Sec. ()-22. In 
this transition, a round short-circuiting plug is used in the rectangular 
waveguide and all sharp corners are rounded to increase the power¬ 
handling capacity. Because of these rounded surfaces, the transition 
must be manufactured by the processes of die-casting or electroforming. 
This transition contains no mode filters in the round w^aveguide; and 
consequently, there is little spread of the resonances with rotation. In 
Fig. 7T5 the resonant wavelengths are plotted against the total length 
of the round waveguide measured between the bottom surfaces of the 
rectangular waveguides. The shaded region indicates the total spread 
with rotation of the resonances. This spread is practically independent 
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of frequency. To find the limits of a resonance-free band of a rotary 
joint of a given length from Fig. 7-15, one should follow along a vertical 
line at the given length at the bottom of the chart and read from the 
vertical scale the upper resonant wavelength on the lower resonant 
region and the lower resonant Avavelength on the upper resonant region. 
It is a safe poli(‘y to operate 0.02 cm in wavelength from each resonance 
1 o allow for mechanical tolerances and to avoid possible high standing- 
wave ratios near resonance. 

A number of lengths of this rotary joint may be chosen which cover 
the complete' band from 3.13- to 
3.3()-cm Avavelength Avithout reso¬ 
nances. But since the ratio of 1 he 
77i/-mode to 7M/-mode power is 
more than one-half per cent for 
wavelengths greater than 3.29 cm, 
there wiW be variations in the volt¬ 
age standing-wave ratio Avith rota¬ 
tion. For a ratio of TE-modo to 
TM-mode of 1 per cent, the input 
voltage standiiig-Avave ratio aauU 
vary about +0.025; and for a load 
matched to 1.3 in voltage, the 
shift in the position of the mini¬ 
mum ill the input rectangular 
Avaveguide Avill be about 0.03 Avave- 
guide AA^avelengtlis. The varia¬ 
tion in the output poAA er Avill be 
about 1 per cent. Tf a rotary joint 
is designed to cover a narroAv band centered at 3.30 cm, there Avill be less 
A^ariation AAith rotaticin if a length is chosen that is midAvay between the 
resonant lengths. 

7-7. Resonances in the TEn-mode for the Filter-ring Type of Rotary 
Joint.- The introduction of the filter ring in the 7'il/oi-mode transitirm 
shown in Fig. 0-87 and discussed in Sec. 6 22 complicates the phenomenon 
of resonances in the rotary joint. The stub-supported resonant ring Avill 
transmit as much as 50 per cent of the 77^ii-power incident on it if the 
polarization of the .E-vector is in the direction of the stubs, as compared 
to 1 per cent of that polarization Avhen it occurs 90° to it. Consequently, 
rotating the joint Avill tune the resonances. For that wavelength for 
which the ring is a half Avavelength from the bottom, the resonances Avill 
be nearly constant with rotation. As the Avavelength is increased or 
decreased from this point, the dependence of resonance on angle of 
rotation increases. 



Fia. 7 15. Rpsonant wavDlength vh. 
DVPi-all leiiKth lor dip-casst high-powrr rotary 
joint. 
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Experimental curves of resonance (Fig. 7-16) as a function of length 
indicate that the resonance is practically independent of rotation at 
3.1 cm. However, with increasing wavelength, the width of the resonant 
region increases. The two outer resonances of the shaded region for a 
given length occur when the angle between the two transitions is 0° or 
180°. As the second transition is rotated from this position, the outer 
resonances move in together and become nearly coincident at the 90° or 
270° positions. At 3.5 cm it is impossible to space the transitions so 



Fig. 7-lfi — JluHoimiit wavHength vs over-all iDiiRth for H-r'iwR tran.sitioii. 

that resonance will not occur, sinc.e the electrical distance of the ring 
from the bottom is approaching one-quarter of a guide wavelength. 

To avoid changing standing-wave ratio with rotation, the shortest 
rotary joint that is recommended for these transitions is one having 
3 J in. between the bottom surfaces of the transitions. This variation 
is probably caused by the interference of the fringing fields near the 
ring struts and is avoided when the transitions are sufficiently far 
apart. The largest band that can be obtained by a rotary joint from 
two of these transitions is 3.13 to 3.37 cm with a length of 3.789 in. 

In Chap. G several techniques of matching this type of transition are 
discussed. The chart of resonant wavelengths in Fig. 7-16 may be used 
for all of these techniques since there is little or no effect on the reso¬ 
nances in the round-waveguide section. 
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7-8. Rotary Joint Using r^n-mode Filter-ring Type of Transitions 
with T’iJii-absorbers. —Aa we have seen in the previous discussion, the 
necessity for avoiding troublesome resonances in the TEn-mode imposes 
considerable limitation on the selection of lengths for rotating joints. 
If the round-waveguide section is made longer, the band between 
resonances is shortened. However, if some means of coupling the 
7 '^/ii-power out of the round waveguide into an absorbing load is used, 
resonances may be eliminated and a rotary joint may be made any 
length. The bandwidth of such a rotary joint will be limited only by 
the match of the transitions and the purity of the ril/oi-mode. This 
coupling may be done with four 
longitudinal slots spaced by 90° 
around the pipe. The currents in 
the waveguide for the 77i’ji-mode 
of one given polarization at two 
places on the round waveguide 
180° apart (on the round guide) 
flow transverse to the slots, and 
therefore pow'er is transmitted 
through them. (See Fig. 0-73 in 
the Introduction of Sec. 6-20.) 

Four slots are spaced by 90° 
around the waveguide in order to 
absorb all polarizations of the 
7'F]i-mode. As the currents in 
the TTlf 01 -mode are longitudinal 
everywhere, these slots have little elTect on them. 

In designing 77i\i-mode absorbers, considerable care must be taken 
so that no appreciable amount of the 7bI/Di-pi)wer is coupleil into the 
absorber. Consequently, the use of wide slots must be avoided, and 
these slots must be located in the round waveguide so that a maximum 
amount of the 7"£'ii-mode is coupled into them. This maximum coupling 
occurs when the center of the slots is placed at the voltage maximum, 
which is an odd integral number of quarter-guide wavelengths in the 
TEn-mode aAvay from the position of the short circuit of the transition. 
If there is considerable difference between the short circuit for the 
polarization aligned along the axis of the rectangular waveguide and for 
the short circuit of the polarization perpendicular to it, then some means 
must be provided so that a satisfactory match is obtained for both 
polarizations. 

In the design of an absorber for the filter-ring type of transition, 
considerable difficulty was encountered with variation in the position of 
the short circuit with rotation of the polarization. In this design the 
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energy in the TEu-mode is coupled into a coaxial cavity, 1 in. long and 

J in. wide, which has a 400-ohm/square 
ring of IRC resistance material in its 
center to absorb the r-f energy. (See 
Fig. 7-17a.) The longitudinal slots 
excite this cavity in the rectangular wave¬ 
guide TEio-modc. With a short-circuit¬ 
ing plug in the round waveguide placed 
three-quarter waveguide wavelengths 
from the center of the slots, the length 
and width of these slots were determined 
so that a voltage standing-wave ratio of 
2 to 4 was obtained from 3.13 to 3.53 cm. 
When this absorber was placed three- 
quarters of a waveguide wavelength from 
the bottom of the filter-ring transition, 
the voltage standing-wave ratios for the 
polarizations, parallel and perpendicular 
to the axis of symmetry in the wavelength 
range from 3.13 to 3.40 cm, were similar. 
(See Fig. 718.) However, the mismatch 
for the 90° polarization rose rapidly from 
a voltage standing-wave ratio of 3 to a 
voltage standing-wave ratio of 9 in the 
range from 3.4 to 3.53 cm. A single mode 
absorber on only one of the transitions of a rotary joint will eliminate rcso- 




Wavelength in cm 


Fiq. 7'18.—VSWR for T^.E^u-modp absorbors for filter-ring transitions. 


nances from 3.13 to 3.4 cm. Apparently for this type of rotary joint, the 
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r^^ii-mode absorber need not be so efficient to eliminate resonances at 
the low wavelengths as at the high wavelengths. If an absorber is used 
with each transition, or if two absorbers are combined, as shown in 
Fig. 7-17b, rotary joints of any length will cover the entire band from 
3.13 to 3.53 cm without resonances. 

7-9. Rotary Joints for 1.26-cm Wavelength.— Since bends in 
by i-in. waveguide occupy so little space, only one length for the rotary 
joint, consisting of two transitions described in Fig. 6-75, Sec. G-21, has 
been used. This length is 2.110 in., measured between bottom surfaces 



of the transition; and the resonances occur at wavelengths of 1.21 and 
1.30 cm. This is considerably outside the usable band for the tran¬ 
sition. However, to eliminate some of the bends in rectangular wave¬ 
guide, a long rotary joint was designed using TEn-moAe absorbers. 
The dimensions for this absorber Avere obtained from scaling the dimen¬ 
sions of the design described in the preceding paragraphs. From 40 to 
60 per cent of the energy in the 771/ii-mode is dissipated in a single-mode 
absorber; and one absorber is required Avilh each transition to eliminate 
the resonances completely. This rotary joint Avill function from 1.23 to 
l.2() cm Avilli a maximum variation in the voltage standing-Avave ratio 
of +0.03 and a maximum variation of 2 per cent in the transmitted 
poAver. The introduction of the slots near the junction of the rec¬ 
tangular and round Avaveguides increases the voltage standing-wave 
ratio of the transition, and the short-circuiting plug has to be readjusted 
in order to obtain a match. This change in the short-circuiting plug 
increases the amount of TEn-mode excited in the round Avaveguide over 
the original design in Fig. 6 75, Sec. 6-21; and the absorber is not suf¬ 
ficiently well matched for the TEn-mode to eliminate the rotational 
variation. The dimensions for the transition of this rotary joint are 
shown in Fig. 7T9. 

7-10. Analysis of the Resonances in Rotary Joints Composed of 
Transitions with Diametric Fins in the Round Waveguide. —In Sec. 6-22, 
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Fig. « ■93 shows a sketch of a transition with a diametric fin to suppress 
the r^^ii-mode in the round waveguide. This fin will totally reflect all 
the energy in the polarization of the TEu-mode that is aligned parallel 
to it. The polarization which is 90° to this fin will be readily trans¬ 
mitted, since the electric vector is perpendicular to its surface, and wdll 
be reflected from the bottom of the rectangular waveguide. Because 
this fin is rather long, the difference in phase between the positions of 
the short circuit for these two polarizations will be about one or two 
wavelengths. With transitions of this type, it may be possible to adjust 
the fin so that 17 and 7 in Eq. (1) are equal to zero at one wavelength; 
but with changes in wavelength, the values of 17 and 7 will increase 
rapidly. Consequently, in order to obtain a broad band with this tran¬ 
sition, a TEii-mode absorber may have to be used to eliminate resonances. 

The straight-on transitions that use a dividing fin, such as in Fig. 
6-100 in Sec. G'23, will have the same difficulty since the fin is practically 
no obstruction to the transverse polarization of the TEn-mode. The 
addition of a mica or dielectric-supported ring will eliminate this diffi¬ 
culty as well as a TEn-modc absorber, since the energy of all polari¬ 
zations is reflected from the resonant ring in the same phase. This 
resonant ring must be placed so that resonances do not occur between 
the ring and the fin or between the ring and the base of the transition. 
For transitions that use dielectric-supported resonant rings, the reso¬ 
nance occurs when the spacing between the rings is approximately erpial 
to an integral number of half-guide wavelengths. The distance betw een 
these rings is selected as an odd integral number of quarter-guide w\ave- 
lengths at the center of the wavelength band to obtain the largest pos¬ 
sible range free of resonances on either side of this center wavelength. 

7-11. Rotary Joint Using Circular Polanzation. —In Sec. G18 various 
methods of obtaining circular polarization in the TEn-mode were dis- 



Round waveguide 

Fig. 7-20.—Rotary joint with circular polarization. 


cussed. Two transitions from rectangular to round waveguide which 
transform all of the energy in the rectangular waveguide into a circular- 
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polarized wave may be combined as in Fig. 7*20 to make a rotary joiiit. 
Since the wave propagated in the round-waveguide section is symmetric 
there will be no variation in the output powder with rotation. This wavf' 
at a given reference point Xi in the round Avavegiiide at the output tran¬ 
sition has the form 


If there is a mismatch in the transition, part of this wave will be reflected 
back to this same point with some definite phase change. Xow if the 
output transition is rotated through an angle 6 , the amplitude of the 
wave at the same instant with respect to the output transition is 

/Sj-i+^+O) 

For constant 0 about an axis of the output transition, the equivalent 
line length added to the round waveguide is 0 radians. From this, the 
total phase shift in the position of Ihe minimum for the standing wave is 
equal to 0 radians; and the input admittance for the rotary joint will 
make two complete revolutions around a Smith admittance diagram for 
every revolution of the output transition. C^onsc(|uently, the ti’an- 
sitions and load in the output rectangular waveguide will have to be 
perfectly matched if variation of the input admittance and ‘'pulling” 
of the oscillator is to be avoided. 

7-12- Resonance in a Circular-polarization Rotary Joint.—Because of 
the frequency sensitivity of a quarter-wave plate, it is not possible to 
design a transition to the circular-polarized TEli-modc over a broad 
band without some of the energy in the round waveguide being propa¬ 
gated in a plane-polarized wave. If the angle of the output transition 
is such that the plane-polarized wave is not alTected by the 45° quarter- 
wave plate, it can be resolved into two components, each at 45° to the 
plane wave. One of these components will bn propagated into the rec¬ 
tangular waveguide, the other one will be reflected back into the round- 
waveguide section. For other orientations of the output transition, this 
plane-polarized wave will be converted into an elliptically polarized 
wave in passing through the quarter-wave plate of the output transition. 
Some of the components of the elliptically polarized wave Avill be 
reflected back into the round waveguide. This reflected wave may in 
turn be reflected from the other end; and if the electrical length between 
the two transitions for this reflected wave is equal to an integral number 
of half wavelengths, resonances wdll occur that will absorb and reflect a 
large amount of the energy. These resonances may be eliminated by 
using a transition from rectangular to round waveguide which vill 
present a match to all polarizations of the T^Jn-wave. In the tran¬ 
sition of Fig. 6 58, Sec. 617, the T.Eii-polarization excited through the 
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quarter-wavelength transformer will not be propagated in the shunt 
rectangular waveguide. But if an incident T-Bu-wave of any other 
polarization is propagated in the round waveguide, it can be resolved 
into two components—one which will be propagated through the quarter- 
wavelength transformer and down the main transmission line, and 
another which will be cf)upled into the shunt rectangular waveguide. 
If a quarter-wave plate is combined with this type of transition and two 
such combinations are used to make a rotary joint, then no resonances 
can occur, since any plane wave in the round waveguide will be matched 
regardless of its polarization. The elimination t)f these resonances makes 
it unnecessary to determine specific lengths to avoid resonances. There 

are two other transitions that have this prop- 
tu*ty of being matched to all polarizations 
These are the transitions with the two shunt 
rectangular arms spaced at 90° shoAvn in Fig. 
0-57, Sec. G17, and the turnstile transition 
shown in Figs. (rOG and ()'()7 in Sec. ()T 8 . 

7-13. Rotary Joints Using a 7’Bii-mode 
Polarization Rotator.—In the same manner 
that a quarter-wave plate will set up circular 
polarization, a half-w ave plate may be used 
to rotate the polarization of the 7'Bii-mode. 
The radial electric vector Er of a TEu-w^vv 
may be resolved into t^vo components at right angles; thus, 

Er = [El sin 4 ) + E 2 cos ( 4 ) 



Since the amplitude of the input w^ave is constant, then 


E = vm + El 


If d is defined as the angle which the Ei component above makes with 
the resulting w^ave E, then from Fig. 7-21, 


Er = E [sin 0 cos B + sin 6 cos 
or 

Er = E sin (0 + (5) 

Now if a half-wavelength difference in phase is introduced between the 
two components, then 


Er = E [sin 0 cos B — sin B cos ( 0 ) 

Br = B sin (0 — 


The maximum radial vector is at the angle for which the sine function is 
equal to 1 ; thus, the angle of the maximum vector for the incident wave is 
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and for the output wave, 


If the polarization of the input wave is fixed and the half-wave plate 
is rotated, the output polarization is rotated through twice the angle of 
the half-wave plate. We can make use of this property in the con¬ 
struction of a rotary jtiint in the round waveguide. If we rotate the 
output transition through twice the angle ol the section containing the 
half-wave plate, then the polarization of the input TEn-modv will be 
rotated correctly to be transmitted through the output transition. 

The same techniques may be employed in tlesigning a half-wave plate 
as in designing the quarter-wave plates in Figs, (vfil, ()‘()2 and (v63 in 
Sec. ()T8. The same step may be used to match the ends of the plate, 
and the length may be extended to obtain a half-wav'elength difference 
in phase between the two components of the incident wave. 

The length for the half-wave plate may be calculated from the 
formula 


47r 




(7) 


Ill this equation, It is the length of the step-matching transformers, and I 
is the remaining length of the half-wave plate; X^, and are the wave- 



7-22.— Ilalf-wave jilate for a wavelpngth of 3.40 cm. 


guide wavelengths in the matching transformer for the components 
El and E^ in Eq. (4); and Xi and X 2 are the corresponding waveguide 
wavelengths in the remaining length of the half-wave plate. To make 
the plate shorter, two fins may be used to obtain the half-wavelength 
phase shift. Figure 7-22 shows the dimensions of such a half-wave plate 
in a round waveguide with an inner diameter of 1.000 in. for a wave¬ 
length of 3.40 cm. 

Let us consider the broadband possibilities of a rotary joint using a 
polarization rotator. Over an appreciable pass band, the phase shift 
will not always be an exact half wavelength because of the frequency 
sensitivity of the half-wave plate. If we define 5 as the difference in 
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phase shift from a half wavelength, then the Tf^u-wave, after going 
through the half-wave plate, will be 

Et = E{sin 4 ) cos d — sin 9 cos 

Er = E(sin 0 cos 9 — sin 9 cos 0 cos B — j sin 9 cos 0 sin (8) 

If 

sin 0 cos 0 cos 5 — E sin 0 cos 0 cos 5),= 0 

is added to Eq. (8) and the terms are regroui)ed, the result is 

Er = \E cos 5 sin (0 — + (1 — cos h)K sin 0 cos 0 cos 5 

— jE sin 0 cos 0 sin (9) 

From Eq. (9), it may be seen that if the phase shift is not equal to n 
half wavelength, the resulting wave consists of one part that is rotated 
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correctly to be transmitted through the output transition and another 
part that is an elliptically polarized wave. The magnitude of the com¬ 
ponents of this elliptically polarized wave Avill vary with the angle of 
rotation. If 0 is zero, all the incident wave will be transmitted; but 
for 0 greater than zero, some components of this elliptical wave will be 
reflected from the two ends of the rotary joint. These reflected waves 
will set up resonances if the electrical length is equivalent to an integral 
number of half wavelengths in the guide. These resonances may be 
eliminated in the same way as in the circularly polarized rotary joint— 
that is, by using transitions from rectangular to round waveguide which 
are matched to all polarizations. Figure 7-23 shows a sketch of a rotary 
joint using that type’ of transition. This rotary joint is superior to the 
type employing circular polarization because the phase of the reflected 
wave from a mismatched load does not vary with rotation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WAVEGUIDE MOTIONAL JOINTS 
By F. T. Worrell 

In addition to rotary joints, joints that allow other kinds of motion 
have been developed. These are the swivel joint, the hinge joint, and 
the universal joint. The first allows a limited twisting of one piece of 
waveguide relative to another about their common axis. The second 
allows oscillation of one piece of waveguide relative to another about an 
axis perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of the two Avaveguides and 
lying in either the E-pliine or the //-plane. This is sometimes called a 
“nod'' joint. The universal joint allows both possible displacements of 
the hinge joint to be made simultaneously, so that the moving wave¬ 
guide can moA’e anywhere within a cone whose axis is the axis of the 
fixed waveguide and Avhose apex is at a point on the 
axis betAveen the tAVo pieces of Avaveguide. 

7-14. Swivel Joints. — The simplest SAvivel joint, 
good only for small angles of tAvdst, consists of tAVo 
pieces of Avaveguide connected by a choke-to-flange 
junction in which the choke and flange arc free to 
rotate Avith respect to each other about the com¬ 
mon longitudinjd axis of the two AA'aveguides. A 
schematic druAviiig of such a joint is shoA\ n in Fig. 

7 - 2 f. The stall din g-Avave ratio for a 3-cm joint 
of this design, at A^arious a\ aA^eleiigths anrl at 
various angles of twist, is sIioaaii in Fig. 7 * 25 . 

This joint consists of the clioke illustrated in Fig. 
f ■45(/>2) and listed in Table 4*8 which is separated 
0.020 in. from a flange of the same iliameter. 

Figure 7*2() gives the performance of a similar 
10 -cm joint using the choke of Fig. 4 * 45 a, listed in Table 4 * 8 , separated 
0.020 in. 

The performance of the simple joint can be improved if, instead of 
using a single junction, tAVo such junctions separated by a section of 
Avaveguide a quarter waA'clength long arc used, as shown in Fig. 7*27. 
This design has two advantages o\ er the simple one. First, for a given 
total angle of tAAUst, the tAvist per junction is reduced by a factor of 2. 
Second, reflections that are not too lai’ge aa411 cancel, since the tAvo 
junctions are separated by a quarter Avavelength of line. It Avould there¬ 
fore be expected that the alloAvable tAAist aa ould be more than tAvice that 
of the simple joint. The standing-AA^aA^e ratio of the improved 3-cni 
model for various Avavelengths anti angles of tAnjst is shoA\m in Fig. 7*28. 
It should be noted that Avliereas the pimple model can be tAAUsted only 
up to 10 ° before the voltage stand in g-Avave ratio rises above 1.10, the 



Fii;. 7-24.—Siini)le swivel 
joint. 
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Apin cm 


I'm. 7-25.—HtaiidinK-wiive ratio for a 
H-cin band dioke-flanKB joint for various 
anglp.s of twifet. 


second model can be twisted more 
than 30° under the same restric¬ 
tions. The performance of the 
improved 10-cm model is shown in 
Fig. 7*29. 

In many cases the tAVo-junc- 
tion model would be sufficiently 
good. However, a still better 
3-cm model has been designetl 
which will twist up to 60°. The 
limitation in the tAvisting of this 
joint is in the mechanical design; 
as far as electrical performance is 
concerned, the joint could tAvist a 
greater amount. This sAAU'el 
joint, AAhich is shoAvnin Fig. 7-30, 
consists essentially of two of the 
tAvo-junction joints separated by 
a half Avavelengtii. It can be seen 
that the resulting distance be¬ 
tween centers of the pairs of junc¬ 
tions is 3/4X^,; therefore small 
residual mismatches in the tAvr) 
pairs of junctions cancel, thus 
Here again 
The perform- 


further increasing the amount that the joint may be tAAdsted. 
the tAvist per junction is reduced for any given total tAvist. 
ance of the 3-cm four-junction joint is shoAvn in Fig. 7-31. 



Fiti. 7 20. -Standing-wave ratio for 10-cni Fm. 7-27.—Two-juneliou .swivel joint, 
band choke-Aaiige joint for various angles of 
twi.st. 
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It is interesting to inspect the performance curves to find the cause 
of this improvement. In Figs. 7-32 and 7-33 the voltage standing-wave 

ratio is plotted as a function of j jq____ 

angle for various wavelengths for 
the two- and four-junction joints, 
respectively. These curves show | 
that at a wavelength of 3.5 cm the u 
impedance match of the t\v o-junc- ? 
tiun joint changes rapidly at the | 
end ot its useful range of twisting 5 
(40°). At this same wavelength f 
the four-junction joint can be > 

twisted only twice as much. This I I I I I I 

indicates that the standing-wave i,oo I_I_I_!_I_I 

ratio becomes so large that the ^Xolncm^ 

addition of the extra pair of junc- 7-28.— Performance of a 3-cm hanil 

tions does not help much in de- two-juurtion swivel joint. Triangles repre- 
1 ,, j i xi_ twist, sciuarc.s 20“, and ciri'les 30®. 

creasing it, and there!ore, lliat the 

improvement is entirely the result of having half the twist per junction for 
the same amount of total twist in the four-junction joint as against the 
two-junction joint. However, at a wavelength of 3.2 cm, the two-junction 





Pin. 7-2n.—Voltage standing-wave ratio vs. Xp for difTerent angles of twist of 10-um swivel 

joint. 
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joint is deteriorating at a slow rate at the position of maximum twist, so 
the addition of the two extra junctions allows more than twice the twist 
to be given. 



Fig. 7-30.—Fniir-jiinrlion s\vivi4 joiiiK 


The constructional details of the foiir-junclion 3-cni swivel joint are 
shown in Fig. 7-34. The individual sections are mounted in ball-bearing 
races. The twisting motion is transmitted by three wires running the 


length of the joint. Kach wire is fa^- 



3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 

Xp in cm 


Fio. 7-31.—VSWR v.s. Xd far a 3-pm liiind 
faur-junction swivel joint for several nnKle*‘' 
of twist. Triangles represent 10° twist, 
circles 20“, and squares 30®, 

with resonances in the 10-cm swivel 


ieiied to eai'h section by a ball-and- 
socket joint, and the point of 
fastening is chosen so that when 
one end of the joint is twisted each 
of the four sections is twisted, 
relative to the adjacent section, by 
one-quarter of the total amount. 
This design seems to be sufficiently 
sturdy. One sample has been 
tested by tAvisting through ±60° 
at a rate of I ops; the test was 
stopped at the end of 3.5 million 
cycles, at Avhich time the electrical 
characteristics of the joint were 
still unchanged from the original 
values, and the mechanism Avas 
still operating. 

Some trouble was experienced 
joint. At short wavelengths these 


resonances appeared’only at large angles of tAvist; at long wavelengths 


these appeared at very small angles. The resonances apparently are not 


caused by reflections from the housing; at least efforts to remove the 


resonances by altering the housing design produced no results. The cause 
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□f the resonances is not definitely known but it may be the excitation of 
the r^Ezi-niode in the region between the choke and flange. This mode 
is not excited normally but could be excited when the choke and flange 
are twisted with respect to one another. If this were the case, the trouble 



Fm. 7 ;i2.--VSAVIl us ii fuiifLioii uf i u. 7-3.‘V VSWR as a funrtiDii uf 

jiubIp nf twist for two wavi»h‘iigths for two- aiiglo of twist for two wavHoiiKtlis for ff)ur- 
juni'tiDii swivel joint. junriioii swivel joint. 


might be eliminated by inserting thin partitions in the c.hoke ditch as 
shown in Fig. 7'35. Such a partition imposes the requirement that the 
field across the choke ditch be zero at the partition, which would suppress 
the y'Tii'zi-mode. 

Three #23 wires spaced 



Fig. 7-34.—CDnstruction of the 3-cni four-juiu-tion awivel joint. 

High-power tests indicate that the 3-cm joint will stand at least 
200-kAV peak power at l-fiscc pulse length, 500 pps. Except at points 
of resonance over restricted regions the 10-cm joint Avill handle at least 
1.1 Mw at 1-gscc pulse length, 420 pps. At these resonant points, 
which were mentioned in the preceding paragraph, breakdown appears 
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to occur between choke and flange at considerably lower power levels 
than when the resonance is absent. 


The swivel joint has an advantage over the rotary joint in that it has 


fewer critical dimensions and is easier to 
construct. It has the disadvantage of 
being bulkier and heavier. 

7-16. Hinge Joints.—A simple hinge 
joint can be made by mounting two pieces 
TEii suppressor 




Fig. 7-35.—Chokp with 7’A’2i-iTU)de Fig. 7-30. -Simpl? hin^e joints. 


auppresHor partitions. 


of waveguide, one with a choke, the other with a flange, in a housing which 
allows them to move as indicated in Fig. 7-36a. If an ordinary flange is 



used, it is necessary to have the choke- 
flange separation large in order to allow 
oscillations of more than a few degrees. 
The flange is therefore beveled from the 
edge to the center, as shown in Fig. 
7’3{\b. This beveling allows a smaller 

1.10 

il.05 
> 

1.00 

3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 

Xgin cm 



Fiu. 7-37.—PerformancD of Fio. 7'38.—Performanre of .ff^-plano 

.^-plano hinKO joint for thrive diffBrent hinge joint for three difTeront hingo 

hinge angles. angles. 


choke-flange separation, and therefore an improved performance of the 
joint results. In the fZ-plane hinge joint the design is complete at this 
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point. A 3-cm model has been made which will oscillate through an angle 
of ±13°. An £-plane joint of this design has resonances; to remedy this 
trouble, the choke ditch has been plugged, as described in the discussion 





Fiq. 7-39.—^-plane 3-cin hinge joint. 

of open choke-flange junctions in Sec. 5-20. The loss and voltage 
standing-Avave ratio of the 3-cm £'-planc and H-plane joints as a function 
of angle at various Avavclengths are shown in Figs. 7-37 and 7-3S. The 
complete joints are shown in Figs. 7-39 and 7-40. 
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High-power tests show that, except as noted below, both the -E-plane 
and H-plane 3-cm hinge joints ^\dll handle 200 kw, at 1 ^sec and 500 pps, 
without sparking. However, 'when the choke-flange separation becomes 




Fiq. 7 40.—//-plane 3-rin hinge joint. 

less than 0.010 in. in the H-plane joint, sparking occurs between the 
choke and flange. When the E-plane joint is turned so that the choke 
and flange touch at one edge, sparking occurs across the choke ditch on 
the other side. 

As one might expect, there is an appreciable amount of loss from 
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either type of hinge joint in the region of maximum displacement. 
This is not large enough to be serious from the standpoint of loss of 
transmitted power but may be serious if there are any sensitive detectors 
near by. It may also become serious if the housing around the joint is 



..r 


Im(.. 7 41. Uertaiipular-rhokc hiiipc joint. One side-plate has been removed in the 

photograph. 

iiicuri’ci'tly designed. If the design is such that some of the leakage 
power is reflected back into the joint, there may be a resonance between 
the housing and some part of the joint. 

In an effort to make a hinge joint mth less leakage, the design shown 
ill Fig. 741 has been tried. This design is based upon a modification 
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of a British choke.' The “flange” in this joint is the inner cylinder, 
whose axis is the axis of rotation of the hinge joint. The choke con¬ 
sists essentially of a T-stub, one-half wavelength deep, of the same 
width as the waveguide but of smaller height. The stub is folded along 
the line ABC, where AB and BC are each a quarter wavelength. Inspec¬ 
tion of the figure will show that as the joint is displaced from the neutral 
position, there is no widening gap to allow leakage, as in the other type 
of hinge joint. However, the distance from the waveguide wall to the 



Angle of rotation m degrees 


Fiu. 7-42. Pi'rfnrnianfi* of rprtaiiKiilar-cliokp liiiiKP joint at thrpp w.-iyplpii^thh. 

bottom of the choke ditch gets farther and farther from the correct 
value as the joint is bent. This causes an appreciable mismatch. 

In Fig. 7-42 is shown a set of performance curves for a lO-cm model 
of this joint. The joint does not appear promising although it could 
doubtless be improved; it has not yet been tested for resonances or 
power-handling capacity. 

7-16. Universal Joints.—The universal joint is so named because its 
mechanical arrangement is like that of the common universal joint used 
in machines. The simplest electrical arrangement of such a joint has a 
standard rigid-line choke coupling on each piece of waveguide. The 
chokes are placed a small distance apart, so that the joint can move in a 
cone of limited angle. Since the rigid-line choke couplings are not 
designed to be used with a gap between them, the simple joint must be 
modified to make it satisfactory. The modifications are those to be 

1 See Sec. 410 for deHcriptiun of this choke. 
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expected from previous discussions of other joints. (1) The surface of 
each choke is rounded in the shape of a cone, so that the two couplings 
can be used closer together; (2) the choke ditch is made Avider, to approxi¬ 
mate more closely the low-impedancc-high-impedance condition; (3) 



li J 



Fig. 7-43—Choko-Llioke uim ertsal joint foi 3-cm band. 


the depth of the ditch is changed so that the r-f leakage is a minimum; 
(4) the diameter of the ditch is altered to that Avhich gives the optimum 
standing-wave ratio; (5) the ditch is plugged in order to remove reso¬ 
nances from the joint. The final design is shoAvn in Fig. 7'43. 
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This joint was designed to operate over a wavelength range from 
3.1 to 3.5 cm. In Fig. 7‘44 is shown the voltage standing-wave ratio 
as a function of wavelength for various positions of the joint. The 
joint has been tested at powers up to 100 kw, 1-jusec pulse width, 500 pps, 



Fiq. 7'44.—Perform ail L*c of 3-cm baud universal joint in throe angular positions. 


without breakdown. This joint has appreciable losses at large angles 
just as hinge joints have. The losses are considerable in that, if there is 
some reflection from the housing, it appears as an appreciable mismatch 
at the joint. In one instance, the change in the housing from the 
original design made the performance of the joint worse. For this 


1.900" diam. 




Fio. 7-45.—Radial-choke univor^al joint. 


reason, the housing should be designed with care, in order to avoid 
resonances. 

Some work has been done with another type of universal joint 
which, it is hoped, will be satisfactory over greater angles and Avill 
allow less r-f leakage. The design of this joint is illustrated in Fig. 7-45. 
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A radial choke is used rather than the more conventional folded choke. 
The moving waveguide ends in a flange, the outer surface of which is in 
the shape of a sphere. This rides in a housing of the same shape. The 
break between these two parts is at the same distance from the rec¬ 
tangular waveguide as the ditch of a conventional choke would be 
and is, therefore, at a current minimum. This design feature removes 
the need for a mechanical contact between the two parts. The inner 
flange is connected by an external linkage to another ball-and-socket 
joint which forms the l)earing for the assembly, holding the two wave¬ 
guides in a definite position relative to one another. Since this spherical 
surface is the supporting bearing, the inner flange does not touch the 



choke but, instead, clears it by a small amount, thus preventing a 
variable contact from aflecting the operation of the joint. The radial 
choke is designed to have a good low-impedance-high-impedance ratio 
by making the first ipiarter-wave section small in height, and the second 
section greater in lieight. Tliis joint docs not give so much trouble with 
r-f leakage as the conventional one. 

Unfortunately, not enough work has been done on this joint to prove 
its worth. Resonances are present, which could presumably be removed 
by some sort of plugging scheme. If the resonances were removed, the 
joint might be quite satisfactory. It might be possible to get a larger 
angle of motion with this joint than with the conventional type. The 
variation of the standing-wave ratio with wavelength for the straight- 
through position of the joint is shown in Fig. 7’46. 
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MOTIONAL JOINTS COMBINING COAXIAL LINE AND WAVEGUIDE 

By F. L. Nieman 

7-17. General Considerations.—As discussed in the introduction to 
this chapter, the design of a motional joint capable of continuous rotation 
for a microwave transmission line requires the use of a symmetrical field 
configuration. This may be the dominant coaxial mode 
or either the symmetj ical 7M/oi-niode or a circularly-polarized 7^^ii-mode 
in round waveguide. When rectangular tubing is used for the wave¬ 
guide transmission line, as is generally the case in modern microwave 
systems, transitions from the TEm-rmydo in rectangular Avaveguide to 
one of the symmetrical modes in coaxial line or round Avaveguide are 
necessary. The problem of designing well-matched transitions for this 
purpose is discussed in Chap. 6. Where such transititms are used to 
provide a symmetrical field for a rotary joint it is usually desirable ami 
sometimes advantageous to design the unit so that it may include the 
transitions. 

Rotary joints in round AA^avoguide for use AAoth rectangular-wave¬ 
guide transmission lines are discusserl in Sees. 7-4 through 7-13. In 
these, the propagation of several possible modes and resonances due to 
the proximity of the tAvo mode-exciting transitions and the possibility 
of using a circularly polarized asymmetrical mode, all present many neAV 
problems. lloAvever, most of these problems do not arise in the design 
of AA^aveguide rotary joints using the coaxial mode. Asymmetrical fields 
excited by the transition discontinuity are attenuated to a negligible 
A^alue in a very short distan(;e so that joints of this type are almost 
never short enough to give rise to resonance effects betAveen transitions. 
Thus, the chief requirement for a useful rotary joint AAuth combineil 
coaxial line and Avaveguide is the design of a A\uill-matched transition 
from coaxial line to waveguide. The only further reipiirement placed 
upon the mechanical design of the joint is that it should not alloAV vari¬ 
ation in the transition characteristics during rotation. Any of the types 
of transition from coaxial line to Avaveguide described in Chap. 6 may 
be used in the design of a coaxial rotary joint for a Avaveguide line. 
Some examples of different transitions applied to this type of rotary 
joint are given in the following paragraphs. The details of mechanical 
construction such as the types and arrangements of bearings and pressure 
seals will be discussed only in so far as they differ from those for the 
coaxial rotary joints treated in Secs. 7T through 7-3. 

7-lB. Rotary Joints Avith Cross-transition from Coaxial Line to 
Waveguide.—The first coaxial-line-to-waveguide transition develoi)ed, 
and therefore the first applied to rotary joints, was that in which the 
coaxial line crosses the waveguide as .^hown in Fig. (i-Srj. A discussion 
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of the matching of this type of transition by variation of the lengths of 
the coaxial and waveguide short-circuited sections is given in Chap. 6 
together with specific examples. A possible arrangement using this 
transition in the design of a rotary joint (as developed for 3-cm wave¬ 
lengths by the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company) is shown in Fig. 7-47. 

The coaxial chokes and mechani¬ 
cal details are similar to those for 
the coaxial rotary joints. This 
joint and transition have had but 
limited application since they are 
rather fretiuency-sensitive com¬ 
pared with other types. Although 
the ball in the transition region 
does effect a slight improvement 
in the bandwidth, such transitions 
have standing-wave ratios less 
than the desired limit of about 1.1 
over a fretiuency band of only a 
few per cent. 

7-19. Rotary Joints with Probe 
Transitions.—A design, also for 
3-cm Avavelengths, of a i-oaxial 
rotar}^ joint between waveguides 
with probe transitions from coaxial 
line to w aveguitlc is shown in Fig. 

7-48. Seal and bearing details arc 
not given. This type of transition 
(see Sec. bO), and therefore this 
rotary joint, if properly con¬ 
structed, provides a good 
impedance match (voltage stand¬ 
ing-wave ratio t)f less than 1.2) over 
a frequencv band of al)out 10 per wavepidp rotary joint 

. ■ 1 1 T • 1 u.sinK roaxial mode with erosa transition. 

cent m width. In practice, the 

advantage of the liroad band obtained from the probe transition is some¬ 
what offset by the fact that the electrical characteristics of the transition 
are sensitive to the probe depth and centering. These dimensions are diffi¬ 
cult to hold accurately in stub-supported assemblies. In the rotary- 
joint application, the problem is complicated further by the relative 
motion between one waveguide section and its exciting probe. If the 
assembly is not properly centered a variation of the impedance with 
rotation occurs. However, this typo of joint requires no coaxial chokes 
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on the center conductor, a fact which greatly facilitates mechanical con¬ 
struction, particularly for the small dimensions necessarily used at 3-cm 
wavelengths. 



Fig. 7-48.—Waveguide rotary joint with probe traiimtion for 3.2-cm wavelength. 


7'20. Rotary Joints with Combinations of Transitions.—Two rotary 
joints for 3-cm wai'^elengths having probe transitions combined with a 
loop-coupling or a crossbar transition have been developed at the Bell 



Section A-A \ 

Fig. 7-49. — 3-nm noaxial rotary joint between waveguides with probe and crossbar 


transitions. 

Telephone Laboratories. Both these designs eliminate the stub support 
for the coaxial center conductor, which allows a shorter and more com¬ 
pact design. One of these, shown in Fig. 7-49, uses a probe transition 
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on one end and a crossbar transition on the other. ^ The design and 
characteristics of this crossbar transition are discussed in Sec. 6’9. The 
impedance match of the probe transition as a function of frequency is 
slightly better than that of the crossbar transition. The combination in 
this rotary joint introduces a voltage standing-wave ratio of less than 1.1 
for a frequency band of about 12 per cent. Different lengths of coaxial 
line between transitions uere tried, and it was found that those Avith 
lengths of I in. or more between the inner Avail surfaces of the Avave- 
guides gave no variation of impedance AA'ith rotation, indicating that the 
higher asymmetrical coaxial modes are either not strongly excited or are 
damped to negligible values in a very short length of coaxial line. 

A similar joint using an ‘‘in line” loop- or magnetic-coupling tran¬ 
sition between the coaxial line and the waveguide in place of the crossbar 
transition is shoAvn in Fig. 7-50.2 This arrangement permits the rota¬ 
tion of one Ava\'’egiiide section a))Out an axis perpendicular to the axis of 
the other, an arrangement that is advantageous in (-ertain applications. 
The probe transition in this design is identical Avith that in the unit just 
described except that the matching parameters, the waveguide end-plate 
distance*, and the probe depth have all been adjusteil to give a match 
OA^er a slightly different A\avelength band. The bandwidth and the 
excellence of match are essentially the same. However, the loop- 
coupling transition is considerably more frequency-sensitive than is the 
crossbar type. The combination has a l)andwidth of about 5 per cent 
fur a voltage standing-A\aA’c ratio of less than 1.1. 

In this design, an improved technique is used in eliminating the 
effects of the discontinuity in the coaxial line. First, each coaxial choke 
consists of tAVo quart er-Avavelength sections of different impedance, an 
arrangement that increases the wax^elength range over which the chokes 
are effective. Second, a section of lossy dielectric is provided betAveen 
the choke and the bearing to attenuate further any poAver leaking from 
the coaxial line. This is sometimes necessary on joints used in high- 
poAver systems to prevent leakage that can cause interference AAith 
receiving components and ev en damage to the bearing itself. 

Joints of both designs ha\^e been tested and found satisfactory at 
voltages corresponding to pulse poAvers of 100 kAV at atmospheric pressure. 
kSince this much poAver Avas not available for 3-cm Avavelengths at the 
time, the equivalent poAver Avas obtained by the introduction of standing 
waves in the transmission line of Avhicli the joint is a part (see Chap. 4). 
Further tests at pressures reduced sufficiently to cause breakdoAvn shoAved 

^ C. F. Edwards, "Preliminary Report on a Wave Guide Rotating Joint,” BTL 
Memorandum 43-160-120, July 30, 1943. 

“ C. F. Edwards, "An X-baiid Rotating Joint Between Perpendicular Wave¬ 
guides,” BTL Memorandum 44-160-71, March 30, 1944. 
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that, in each joint, failure is most likely to occur in the waveguide at 
the probe. In each case, breakdown occurred at about the same values 
of pulse power and pressure indicating that the joints should be rated at 
the same power, which is probably not greatly in excess of 100 kw. 

It is worth noting, since data for comparisons are given in Chap. 6, 
that the bandwidths obtained in these units are not necessarily to bo 
expected at other wavelengths when the various standard sizes of wave¬ 
guide and coaxial line are used. For example, the bandwidths obtained 
for the crossbar and loop-coupling transitions in these rotary joints are 
somewhat larger than those which result from similar matching tech¬ 
niques applied to the same type of transition at 10-cm wavelengths 
using standard U-in. by 3-in. by 0.080-in. wall waveguide and one of 
the standard 50-ohm coaxial lines. The reason for this is that the sizes 
of coaxial line and waveguide for these 3-cni transitions are larger relative 
to the wavelength than are those for the standard lO-cm waveguide and 
coaxial lines. This makes for the decreased frequency sensitivity of the 
3-cm units in two ways. First, since the impedance of the guide is 
slightly less and the impedance of the eoaxial line is considerably greater 
than for the lO-cm transitions, the discontinuity between these is appreci¬ 
ably less, thus reducing its frequency sensitivity. Second, the 3-cm 
units operate at frequencies farther from the cutoff frequency; that is, 
the ratio of the guide wavelength to the cutoff wavelength is less. Con¬ 
sequently, the variation of the guide wavelength, and therefore the 
electrical dimensions of the transitions, with frequency is less (sec Secs. 
215 and 0 0). These are, of course, relative considerations based upon 
the electrical properties of the transition as a function of its geometrical 
configuration and do not alter the fact that a microwave component is 
more sensitive to changes in dimension at shorter wavelengths than at 
longer ones. One-thousandth of an inch at 10 cm is still 1 mil at 3 cm, 
but it is a larger fraction of a wavelength, and the construction tolerances 
are correspondingly less. 

7-21. High-power Rotary Joints with Doorknob Transitions.—Transi¬ 
tions from coaxial line to waveguide designed to carry pulse powers up 
to the limit of the eoaxial line are discussed in Sec. 6 9. In the most 
successful of these, the center conductor of the coaxial line terminates 
on the opposite side of the guide from the junction (for a right-angle 
transition) in a knob Avhich is of the proper size and shape to permit 
impedance-matching and Avhich has a “streamlined’^ or rounded contour 
to minimize the likelihood of breakdown. These have had their greatest 
application in rotary joints at the 8- to 11-cm wavelengths for two 
reasons. First, the need for such a high-power joint arose because there 
was, at the time, proportionately more power available at these wave¬ 
lengths than at shorter ones. Second, coaxial rotary joints or those with 
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combined coaxial line and waveguide were used almost exclusively at 
these wavelengths since the sizes of the round waveguide required result 
in rather large and unwieldly units. Further, very satisfactory round- 
waveguide rotary joints had been developed for the 1.25- and 3-cm wave¬ 
length bands (see Secs. 7-4 through 7-13). 

The two units to be described here have been used, to a considerable 
extent, in radar systems designed to operate at pulse powers up to 1 Mw. 
No breakdown trouble has been experienced, and there arc indications 
that properly constructed units of these designs should be usable at 
pulse powers up to nearly 1.5 Mw in well-matrhed transmission lines 
(see Chap. 4). These joints, if well made, introduce reflections of 1.2 
or less in voltage standing-wave ratio for a 10 to 12 per cent band. As 
discussed in Sec. 6-9, the electrical properties of the d[)orknob transition 
are critical as to variations in dimensions; and considerable care is 
required in the assembly of these joints in order to achieve the quality 
of match just stated. Data on the match as a function of wavelength 
for preliminary production models of one design will be given later. 

The first of the two designs used most extensively is shown in Fig 
7-51.^ It is designed for li-in. coaxial line and utilizes a hemispherically 
shaped doorknob with a built-in choke section to provide for relative 
motion between the center conductor and the doorknob at either end 
It operates at 8- to 9-cm wavelengths. The capacity or choke couplings 
on the outer conductor are of the standard type for coaxial rotary joints. 
On both the inner and the outer conductor these choke sections follov 
the conveiitifmal principle for broadband choke couplings, having, in 
series, two tpiarter-wavelength sections of different impedances. ?Iov- 
ever, because of space limitations, the second (larger impedance) section 
for the center-conductor coupling at the doorknob is a so-called "disk 
resonator" in which an ecjuivalent quarter Avavelength—that is, the' 
distance from the short circuit to a voltage maximum—is somewhat 
longer than one-quarter of the free-space wavelength (see Sec. 1-8). 

This design is an example of symmetrical construction in which 
choke couplings are provided for both the inner and outer conductors at 
both ends of the joint, Avhich makes it possible to remove separately 
either transition and the coaxial center conductor. This is a desirable* 
feature in many installations but not necessarily an essential one eithei- 
mechanically or electrically. 

In joints operating at pulse powers of 1 Mw it has been found that 
the coaxial choke couplings allow sufficient leakage to cause actual 
burning of the bearing surfaces. This is particularly true of the choke 
sections on the center conductor where the field strength is greatest. 
No difficulty has, as yet, been experienced with the choke sections and 

‘ Mechaniral design by thn Raytheon ManufaciurmR C^o. 
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interrogation system, for example. The use of a single rotating scanner 
mechanism for two systems is a very great advantage in many installations. 

The voltage standing-wave ratio as a function of wavelength averaged 
for several of the first production models of this design is shown in Fig. 




' 9.5 10.0 10.2 10.4 10.6 10 9 11.0 11.2 

Wavelength m cm 

7*54.—VSWJl vs. wavplpngth for 1 J-in. roaxial rotary jnint with doorknob transition. 

7-54. These results are Avithin tolerable limits but it should be possible 
to improve upon them as the accuracy of production techniques increases. 
Within the limits of measurement (voltage standing-wave ratios of 1.01) 
these joints exhibit no change of impedance with rotation. 
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TUNERS, POWER DIVIDERS, AND SWITCHES 

By G. L. Ragan and F. L. Ntkmann^ 

TUNERS (VARIABLE IMPEDANCE TRANSFORMERS) 
ArPLICATIONS AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

B-1. Applications.—Variable imprdancr transformers are used to 
alter the impedance at points on the input sifle of the lines in which 
they are inserted. A transformer of a general type, frequently referred 
to as a “tuner” or as an “impedance matcher,” is capable of altering 
both the magnitude and the phase of the standing-wave pattern in the 
input line. A less general but very important type, comm[)nly referred 
to as a “phase shifter” or “line stretcher,” does not alter the magnitude 
of the standing wave existing in the line in which it is inserted but acts 
simply as a line section of variable length, thus shifting the phase of the 
input standing-wave pattern. 

It ma 3 ^ be found helpful to classify the various tuners according to 
their functions, which are: 

1. That of introducing a prescribed impedance at some reference 
point in the input line with the output line terminated in its char¬ 
acteristic impedance. 

2. The inverse function, frequently referred to as “matching a line/’ 
of causing no .standing Avave to appear on the input line when the 
output line is terminated in an arbitrary impedance. 

3. The function of causing a prescribed impedance to appear in the 
input line when the output line is terminated in an imi)edance 
other than the characteristic impedance of the line. 

A number of legitimate applications of variable impedance trans¬ 
formers Avill be found, especially in connection Avith laboratory te.st and 
design work. The use of such circuits is not to be considered, however, 
as an easy substitute for careful design of matched circuits. It was 
pointed out in Sec. 2-14 that a matched transmission line is an aid 
in achieving broad bandAvidth, Ioav line losses, high poAver-handling 
capacity, and transmitter-tube stability. If the matched condition is 
maintained all along the line, these objectives will be more fully realized 

* Sections 8-10 Uirough 815 by F. L. Niemann. 
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than if an attempt is made tn match a poorly designed line by means of 
a variable impedance transformer. 

When used as a supplement to a carefully made line, an impedance 
transformer, especially one of the phase-shifter type, may be required in 
order to achieve oscillator stabilit 3 ^ The use of a phase shifter is 
especially recommended in connection with long transmission lines, and 
it is of paramount importance if the oscillator is to be tuned to a par¬ 
ticular frequency. The reasons behind this requirement are discussed 
in Vol. 6. 

Unless the use of a variable impedance transformer is demanded by 
the transmitting lube for the reasons indicated in the preceding para¬ 
graph, it is considered unwise to include one in an engineered r-f system 
Usually the improvement in performance is too small to justih the 
effort expended in ol)taining proper adjustment and in making the fre¬ 
quent residjustments required. For this reason, the adjustment is apt 
to be poorly made or reatljustment neglected, with the result that on 
the average the performance of the system is worse with the variable 
transformer in place than it would be without it. 

The principal applications of A’^arialde impedance transformers are 
(1) in test work in the laboratoi> in which it is desired to achieve* some 
retjuired impedance accurately and (2) in engineered r-f systems in those 
instances wdiere their use is demanded in order to achieve stable trans¬ 
mitter operation or operation at a prescribed frequency. 

0-2. General Principles; Use of Impedance Charts. —In general any 
obstacle inserted into a uniform transmission line in which a pure travel¬ 
ing wave exists will cause part of the powder in this traveling wave to be 
reflected back tow^ard the generator, thus setting up a standing wave in 
the input line. The impedance at any chosen point in the input line is 
thereby altered, and the neAV impedance may be determined, by means 
of the relationshij)s developed in Chap. 2, from a knoAvledge of the mag¬ 
nitude and phase of the standing-w\ave ratio at that point. Although 
the magnitude and phase of the w^ave transmitted past the obstacle wdll 
bear a new" relationship to those of the incident wave, it is not possible 
for the obstacle to set up in the output line a wave traveling back tow aid 
the generator, that is, toAvard itself. Therefore, the impedance at all 
points in the output line remains eipial to the characteristic impedance 
of the line. Thus the insertion of the obstacle has resulted in an imped¬ 
ance transformation. 

It is convenient to represent the effect on the impedance at some 
chosen reference point in the input line by means of an impedance (or 
admittance) chart. The type of chart found best suited to most dis¬ 
cussions of impedance tuners is the Smith chart, Fig. 2-29. An analysis 
of the effect of inserting a thin Avire or screAV through a small hole in 
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the center i)f the broad face of a rectangular waveguide affords a good 
example of the use of such a chart. It is found (Vol. 10 of the Series) 
that the admittance in the waAU^guide at the position of the screAV starts 
from the center of the chart, for zero insertion of the screw, and moves 
continuously out along the semicircle C of Fig. 8-1 as the screw is inserted. 
This semicircle Y = I jB is the locus of input admittances to which 
the screw may transform the output admittance Y = 1 jO. The 
semicircle T represents the admittance at the screw and at positions an 



Fig. 81 . —Admittaiire roiitDur.s fi)r m tc'w in wavf*Kuidi*. 


integral number of half wavelengths toAvard the generator from the 
screw. If some other point in the waveguide is chosen as the reference 
point, the corresponding contour of admittances may be obtained simply 
by rotating the semicircle C through the appropriate angular distance on 
the chart. For example, if it is desired to represent the admittance 
contour at a point’ in the waveguide which is one-eighth wavelength 
toward the generator from the screw, a 90° clockwise rotation of the 
semicircle C to the position D is required. 

The representation on a Smith chart of such a transformation of an 
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admittance contour along the line is facilitated by the use of a tracing- 
paper overlay, as indicated by Fig. 2-30. The tracing paper is pivoted 
at the center of the chart, the index at the zero of the wavelength scale 
is marked, and the given admittance contour C is drawn. The paper is 
then rotated so that the index indicates the proper distance in wave¬ 
lengths. The new position of the given contour with respect to the 
chart beneath represents the admittance at the point indicated on the 
wavelength scale. The Smith chart may, of course, be used as an 
impedance chart in exactly the same way. In addition, if at any time 
it is desired to convert from impedance to admittance, or vice versa, 
a simple half turn of the tracing paper produces the desired result. 
These features of the Smith chart make it ideally suited to discussions 
of variable impedance transformers. 

A circuit provided with a single variable parameter (in the given 
example, the circuit was a screw in a waveguide) is capable of accom¬ 
plishing a certain degree of impedance (or admittance) transformation; 
that is, at any chosen position in the input line, a certain admittance 
contour may be described. In order to be able to introduce, at any 
given ])oiiit, impedances other than those on this contour, one or more 
additional variable elements are needed. One of the most effective 
ways of su]3plying this need, and one that is extremely easy to evaluate 
on a Smith chart, is to vary the position of the screw along the line. 
This may be accomplished, in a manner described more fully in Sec. 810, 
by inserting the screw' thrrmgh a longitudinal slot in the waveguide. If 
the screw' is first inserted, for example, at a point one w^avcleiigth from 
the reference point in the input line, the admittance contour C of Fig. 8-1 
may be obtained. At a screw' insertion corresponding to any point on 
this contour the screw may be moved along the line by any distance, 
a half wavelength of motion corresponding to a complete rotation of the 
tracing paper. Thus the curve C sweeps over the entire aiea of the 
chart, indicating the fact that a sliding-screw' tuner is capable of intro¬ 
ducing any admittance into a matched line. 

The sliding-screw tuner has been discussed at some length in order 
to illustrate the general method of predicting the area of the admittance 
chart which may be presented to the input line by a given variable 
impedance transformer when the output line is matched. It is also of 
interest to know what region of output-line impedances may be trans¬ 
formed by a tuner into a matched input line. If the tuner is reversed in 
the line, so that the reference point formerly on the input side is on the 
output side, the problem is easily solved. Of course if the tuner is sym¬ 
metrical with regard to input and output ends, as most are, it is not 
necessary to carry out an actual reversal of the circuit. It is easily 
shown that the region of output-line impedances (referred to the refer- 
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ence point now in the output line) that may be matched by the reversed 
tuner is the complex conjugate of the region covered by the tuner in its 
original position with output line matched. 

It is somewhat more convenient to treat a tuner in the matched- 
output condition and then take the complex conjugate of the resulting 
region if this tuning characteristic is desired. The complex conjugate 
of a region plotted on tracing paper in the manner described may be 
obtained by merely turning the sheet over, keeping the real axis in th(' 
same position before and after turning. The merits of a tuner are 
usually judged on the basis of the maximum standing-wave ratio, occur¬ 
ring in any phase in the output line, which can be tuned to r = 1 in the 
input line. It does not seem worth while to transform to the conjugate 
region, therefore, since the maximum standing-wave ratio is the same as 
in the region originally obtained. In the examples presented in the fol- 
loAvdng sections the admittance (or impedance) region plotted will be that 
which may be obtained at the indicated reference point in the input line. 

There remains the more general problem of transforming an output 
impedance difTering from the characteristic impedance of the line into a 
prescribed input impedance. Since this problem involves a double set 
of variables, it is more difficult to analyze than those previously discussed. 

Coaxial Link Tuners 

8-3. Short-circuiting Plungers.—In order to prepare the way for a 
discussion of cojixial-stub tuners, it is first necessary to discuss means 
of achieving a perfectly reflecting termination of variable phase. Such a 
device has other applications as well, one of which will be discussed in 
Sec. 8-18. It has become common practice to refer to such a reflecting 
termination as a short-circuiting plunger although a complete reflection 
of any phase will suffice, and the effective position of the short c,ircuit in 
a given design is usually dependent on the operating wavelength. 

The obvious approach to the problem is to insert into the line a 
tightly fitting metal plunger of the type sketched in Fig. 8-2fi. It is 
very difficult, and in fact impractical, to obtain a plunger which moves 
with sufficient ease and at the same time makes good contact Avith the 
conductors. This consideration is extremely important, since a poor 
contact presents an undesirable scries resistance to the (airrents flowing 
between the coaxial conductors, and leads to poAver loss and to erratic 
behavior. 

The use of metallic fingers, indicated by Fig. S-2b, offers a vavy 
effective means of reducing the contact resistance. At the same time, 
the current floAving in the line at the point of sliding contact is reduced 
to zero since the tips of the fingers are a quarter Avaveleiigth from the 
current maximum which occurs at the short-circuited end of the coaxial 
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cavity formed by the plunger. The fingers should be made of a springy 
metal such as beryllium copper, phosphor bronze, or spring brass. They 
should be given an initial deformation in order that the restoring force 
maintains pressure at the contacts when they are inserted into the 
coaxial line. It is essential to provide good contact since the current is 
zero only at the exact wavelength for which the plunger cavity is a 
quarter wavelength long. For reasonably broad bands the current is 
still considerably smaller than that in the plain plunger of Fig. 8-2a to 



riR. 8*2.^—Cortxiiil hhiu Uriri'uitiiiK phinRers. (a) Plain-rniitact type. (b) Quiirlei- 
wa,vi’li?nKtli-fiiiKPr (r) type. 

which it is related by the cosine of the electrical angle of the plunger 
cavity. 

Another method of reducing the current flowing in the sliding con¬ 
tact is shown in Fig. 8-2r. 1die principle involved is that of the folded 
half-Ava\ elength capacity or choke coupling discussed in Sec. 217. 
Separate half-wavelength stations are used to couple from the plunger 
to the outer (‘onductor and from the plunger to the inner conductor. In 
each case the sliding contact comes at the low-current point in the 
folded-line section. The principles of design discussed in Sec. 2-17 apply 
here as well. The important points to remember are these: 

1. The impedance of the two capacity-coupling sections formed 
between the coaxial-line conductors and the plunger should be as 
low as is practical. This means that the clearance between this 
part of the plunger and coaxial-line conductors should be made 
as small as is consistent with the requirement that the plunger 
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must not come into actual contact with the coaxial-line con¬ 
ductors at any point along these capacity-coupling sections. 

2. The impedance of the folded-choke sections contained within the 
plunger should be made as large as possible. 

3. The resistance at the sliding contacts should be made as small as 
possible. 

Of the three types of plungers illustrated by Fig. 8-2, that of Fig. 8-2c 
modified in the manner indicated in Figs. 8-3 and 8-4 has been found 



Fig. 8-.T.—rRijarity-r-tJupled, shoi t-rirruitiiiK pliinKer. 



Fiii. 8 4. -raparity-pfjuplerl, short-fii fiiitine pluiiKci. 

to be best for most purposes. Its principal ailvantages over the other 
types are found to be these. 

1. It presents a more nearly perfect reflection of power (that is, its 
losses are lower). 

2. It is necessary to make only one short set of fingers, and the con¬ 
tact provided by them need not be extremely good since the alter¬ 
nation of high and low impedances in the coupling section reduces 
the importance of the contact resistance (see Sec. 2-17). 

3. The alignment of the outer and inner conductors of the coaxial 
line into which the plunger is inserted need not be especially good, 
since the one set of fingers can be made very flexible and the clear¬ 
ance between the plunger and the outer conductor can be large 
enough to permit considerable misalignment of the conductors 
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4. Although this plunger has approximately the same over-all length 
as the plunger of Fig. 8-2?), it presents a short circuit at its input 
end whereas the simple plunger with fingers presents an open 
circuit. This feature of the choke plunger permits the design of a 
more compact stub tuner as will be shown in Sec. 8-7. 

5. When the three designs are considered from the point of view of 
ease of manufacture, especially in the light of the second and third 
points of this enumeration, most manufacturers would find the 
plunger of Figs. 8-3 and 81 easier to make. 

In certain applications the fingers slun\n in Figs. 8-3 and 8 4 may be 
omitted entirely, and manufacture is thus made still simpler. If this is 
done, however, one must consider the impedance presented at the 
plunger by the section of line behind the plunger, through which the 
rods moving the plunger extend. This impedance appears in scries 
with the high impedance of the folded choke, and for certain plunger 
positions the combination will become resonant resulting in large losses 
and anomalous behavior of the impedance at the input end of the plunger. 
The coupling to this section of line behind the plunger may be reduced 
by adding to the plunger, in the region where the fingers are omitted, 
a metal sleeve having an outer diameter nearly equal to the inner 
diameter of the outer conductor. The resonance will thus be sharpened; 
that is, it will be noticealde over a smaller range of plunger positions. 
If the wavelength range used and plunger motion required arc small 
enough, the length of the line behind the plunger may be chosen to 
avoid trouble due to the resonance. 

As a matter of fact, there is a very slight, but noticeable, coupling 
to the line behind the plunger even when the construction indicated in 
Figs. 8-3 and 8-4 is used. For a plunger of this type used in a ^-in. 
coaxial line at a wavelength of 10 cm, it was found that an extremely 
sharp resonance occurs at certain plunger positions. In this particular 
example, all metal parts were gold-plated. The input standing-wave 
ratio was measured as a function of plunger position. For one sharply 
defined position, the input SWR dropped to about 36 db, while for all 
other positions it was about 45 db. It was found possible to remove 
all signs of this resonance by introducing some absorbing material into 
the line behind the plunger. Any absorbing material that presents a 
fair match to the characteristic impedance of the line should be satis¬ 
factory for such a purpose. One arrangement that was found to give 
good results Avas to place a thin washer of polyiron^ material against 
the metal end cap through which the rods that move the plunger extend. 


' A washer, 0.1 in. ihirk, made of the H. L. Crowley Co.’s D-1 material was used. 
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8'4. The Sliding Series Stub Tuner.—A tuner of tliis type is in theory 
one of the simplest of coaxial-line tuners, yet it is capable of canceling 
standing waves of an}'^ magnitude or phase. It has been described by 
M. S. Glass^ whose design is presented in Fig. 8-5. The plunger in the 
stub may be moved through a distance of half a wavelength or more, 
and the whole outer assembly including the stub may be moved through 
a similar distance. The details conc.erning the contacts between this 
assembly and the outer conductor of the line and the effect of the 
increased outer-conductor diameter in the region of the stub will not be 
considered in the preliminary discussion. 



Fiti. 8-5. —iSiidiiiK .scrips Htub tuner. 


The discussion of Sec. 8-2 in connection with a sliding-screw tuner 
applies also to the sliding-stub tuner, with slight modification. Whereas 
the screw inserted into a waveguide behaves as a shunt susceptance, tlu' 
stub of Fig. 8-5 acts as a series reactance. Unlike the screw, which for 
reasonable lengths acts only capacitivcly, the stub may add reactance 
of either a capacitive or an inductive nature. The impedance in the 
line at the point where the series stub joins it is Z = 1 ± jX, as indi¬ 
cated by the circle C of Fig. 8 (). Since the distance between any chosen 
reference point in the input line and the stub position may be varied 
by at least half a wavelength, the circle C may be rotated through 360'’ 
and may thus cover the whole impedance plane. It is therefore obvious 
that this tuner can introduce standing waves of any phase and amplitude 
when its output line is matched. By the arguments of Sec. 8-2, it ma}^ 
also tune out a standing wave of any phase and amplitude, and it may 
match any output impedance to any input impedance. 

The plunger used in the stub is one that was not described in the 
preceding section dealing with coaxial-line plungers. A coiled spring 
that fills the space between outer and inner conductors is used. It is, 

^ M. S. Glass, "A Variable Series Reactance for Coaxial Lines,” BTL Report 
Mn-42-140-51, Sept. 12, 1942. 
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in its free state, somewhat larger and is therefore under a eompressional' 
strain, which leads to low contact resistance. 

The contacts between the outer conductor and the sliding assembly 
are of the finger type discussed in the preceding section. In this case, 
however, the full line current flows in the contacts; hence the need for 
low-resistance contacts is obvious. The construction of fingers that Avill 
give the required quality of contact and maintain it in service appears 
to offer a serious problem. Perhaps a capacitance-coupling scheme such 
as that used in the coaxial phase shifter (to be described in Sec. 8-7) 
would prove more suitable. One disadvantage of such a change, how¬ 
ever, is that a larger change of outer diameter results. 



The effect of the change in outer diameter is twofold: the character¬ 
istic impedance in that part of the line is increased, and an effective 
shunt capacitance is introduced at each end because of the well-known 
junction effect. The characteristic impedance could be restored to 
equality with that of the line by the proper increase of the diameter of 
the inner conductor, and the junction capacitance could probably be 
well compensated in the manner suggested by Fig. (V5f/. In the original 
design the higher-impedance line is made an integral number of half 
wavelengths long; thus when the stub is in its null position (zero added 
reactance) the line section gives the one-to-one transformation ratio 
characteristic of lines an integral number of half wavelengths long. 

Although one or more of the refinements mentioned may be worth 
while in contributing to the ease of adjustment of the tuner, none of 
them is really required for tuning any output impedance to any input 
impedance. This statement may be checked by considering a half¬ 
wavelength section of the high-impedance line, which also contains the 
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stub, as the actual variable transformer, and the remaining end portions 
containing junctions as output and input transformers. Obviously any 
output impedance transformed through the output transformer is still a 
general impedance. And any required input impedance may be obtained 
by presenting the appropriate impedance to the input transformer 
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tiQ S 7—DouhlB-alug iuni?! with dielectiir slugs. 


8-B. Slug Tuners.—Tuners of this type have some very desirable 
characteristics, both from the standpoint of use and from that of fabri¬ 
cation. The tuner shown in Fig. 8*7 is particularly easy to analyze anil 
has been found satisfactory for applications in w^hich the power level is 
not excessive and the required tuning range is only moderately large. 

Each dielectric bead, commonly referred to as a "slug," acts as a 
quarter-w^avelength transformer of impedance Zt = Zo/\/^, introducing 
a VSWR of magnitude k^. The slug.s may be moved along the line by 



means of dielectric handles extending through a longitudinal slot in the 
outer conductor, as indicated in the design shown in Fig. 8-8. As the 
spacing S between the slugs is varied, the standing-Avave ratio intro¬ 
duced by the pair varies from unity to a maximum value equal to A;?, 
the product of the individual values of VSWR, as indicated by Items 
6a and 6?; of Table 2-2. The standing-wave ratio is a maximum for 
S == Xo/4 and is equal to unity when *S = 0, when the two slugs join to 
form a single half-wavelength section of line 
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The magnitude of the standing-wave ratio as a function of the 
angular separation 360°(S/X) is given in Fig. 8-9 for slugs of several 
dielectrics. When the separation is = Xo/4, the maximum standing- 
wave voltage ratio r = kl, is introduced. Assuming the generator to be 
on the left in Fig. 8-6 and assuming the output line to be matched, the 
input end of the left-hand slug is at the reference point indicated. The 
input impedance at this point is real and equal to l/kl^ as indicated in 
the impedance plot of Fig. 8-10, which gives the impedance at the refer¬ 
ence point for slugs of dielectric con¬ 
stant 2.56 (polystyrene). By 
means of an impedance chart or by 
application of the transmission-line 
equation, Eq. (2-41), it may be 
shown that, for other values of S, 
the impedances are those indicated 
in Fig. 8T0. 

It is evident from the impedance 
chart that there is little change in 
the phase of the standing waves 
introduced as is varied if the 
center of the combination is kept 
at a fixed point in the line. The 
phase shift 5 of the minimum of the 
standing-wave pattern from the ref¬ 
erence point is plotted as a function 
of the angular separation 360°(*S/X) 
in Fig. 8-11. The voltage minimum 
is shifted slightly toAvard the load 
from the reference point. 

One method of changing the 
separation of the slugs Avithout 
moving the center point can be seen from Fig. 8-12. The Iaa o slugs are 
fastened to the small blocks that arc moved along the slot by the oppositely 
pitched threads of the upper screAV. Turning this scrcAV gives control 
over the magnitude of the VSWR introduced. The pha’se of the stand¬ 
ing Avave may be varied by turning tlie loAver screAV that moves the whole 
slug assembly. This adjustment has the effect of rotating the impedance 
contour of Fig. 8-10, sweeping out the entire shaded area of the impedance 
diagram. Any impedance within this area may be introduced when the 
load is matched, and any load whose impedance lies in this area can be 
matched to the input line. 

The screw arrangement just described is found to be too slow for 
work involving large adjustments. For such applications the mechanical 



Flu. S-9.—StanriiiiK-wavB ratio of 
double-sluK tuner of Fig. 8-7 for values of 
A^ = 2, 3, 4, 5 
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arrangement of Fig. 8-13 is preferable. The whole assembly is moved 
along by means of a fast-motion rack-and-pinion drive. 

The slug tuner in this form has been found to be extremely useful 
for introducing known impedances to magnetrons for the purpose of 
studying their load-impedance characteristics. The fact that the mag¬ 
nitude and phase of the standing wave may be separately varied makes 
it easy to obtain a uniform coverage of the impedance chart. For this 



Fig. 8-10.— Impedanre nf diplertric .slug tuiiPi of I'ig. 8-7, Kr = 2.5fi. S is inpasurpd in 

waveieiigth.s. 

application it is desirable to be able to introduce high values of VSWR, 
the usual requirement being about r = 10. This requires a high value 
of dielectric constant or the use of metallic slugs partly filling the line. 
Since the power levels are high, the metallic slugs, which give better 
high-power performance, are used. 

Each slug is suspended from a separate carriage by means of two 
mica sheets projecting through two longitudinal slots cut in the sides of 
the outer conductor. The two carriages are connected by means of a 
metal strip that is fastened to the top surface of the carriage on the left. 
A screw projects upward from the carriage on the right through a slot in 
the strip. By tightening a wing nut on this screw, the strip is fastened 
to the right-hand carriage with the carriages at the desired separation. 
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The two carriages then move together with this separation, as the 
pinion gear is turned by the crank shown. 

A larger drawing of the metal slug used appears in Fig 8-13 It was 
designed for use in the H-in line at a wavelength of about 10 cm, and a 
tuner using a pair of such slugs should be able to introduce a VSWR of 




Fig 8 12—Dpuble-hlug tuners 

about 10. In order to avoid breakdown it is important that all corners 
be rounded Slugs should be made of aluminum so that they will be 
light and therefore easy to support 

A few words should be included concerning the behavior of metal 
slugs in regard to impedance If little or no space is left between the 




Enlarge view of plug 
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slug and the outer conductor, the metal slug is simply a transformer of 
the type shown in Fig. 4-35c. The characteristic impedance of the 
transformer section containing a metal slug of outer radius V and inner 
radius a' is desired. If the original line has an impedance Zo, the trans¬ 
former impedance may be shown to be 

Zt = Zq — Zp, (1) 

where ZJ is given by 

z; = 138 lon,„ p. (2) 


There are, of course, shunt-rapacitancc effects at the end of the trans¬ 
former sections, but since these are a quarter wavelength apart, a certain 
amount of compensation results. 

Neglecting shunt-capacitance effects, the behavior of any slug tuner 
having transformers of impedance Zt is exactly the same as that of a 
tuner having dielectric slugs of the same characteristic impedance and 
electrical length. Therefore Figs. 8-9, 8-10, and 811 apply to quarter- 
wave slugs in general, provided that Zt and are related to the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the line by 


Zt 1 

\/ke 


(3) 


Slugs of other forms and other methods of support have also been 
used. One design calls for a dielectric sleeve filling the space between 
the slug and the outer conductor. This design is mechanically more 
rugged but is subject to greater lireakdown trouble. A type of slug 
which is extremely useful when the introduction or removal of low stand¬ 
ing waves is desired is that of Fig. 8-5. The dielectric does not com¬ 
pletely fill the line but takes the form of a sleeve fitting against the outer 
conductor. The characteristic impedance ol a dielectric transformer of 
inner radius c fitting against the outer conductor of a line Avhose radii 
are b and a is 



This equation is a modification of Eq. (5-3). The wavelength in the 
transformer section is smaller than that in the main line by the factor 
Zr/Zo; therefore the physical length of the slug should be shortened 
accordingly. 

The particular slug tuner shown in Fig. 8-8 is designed for operation 
at wavelengths of 9 to 11 cm, the slug lengtlis being somewhat shorter 
than a quarter wavelength at 9 cm. At any wavelength in this band. 
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unity VSWR is obtained when the slugs are slightly separated. There 
is less tendency for sparking to occur at high power levels if the slugs 
are not allowed to touch. The maximuna VSWR that may be intro¬ 
duced is slightly greater than 1.5 at all wavelengths. This relatively 
low value was the maximum required for the particular application for 
which the tuner was designed. It was desired to introduce a standard 
VSWR of 1.50 which could be varied through all phases in order to test 
the **pulling figure^’ of magnetron oscillators.^ It was also necessary 
to be able to restore ^vith ease the matched condition in order to obtain 
a standard for comparison. Both conditions are easily obtained with 
the simple mechanical design evolved. One slug is attached by dielectric 
pins to a rod that parallels the axis of the line. The other slug is attached 
to a metal block that slides on the same rod. Stops on the rod at eithei* 
side of the second slug may be set in such positions that they define the 
minimum and maximum slug separations corresponding to r = 1 anti 
r = 1.50 for a given wavelength. The whole assembly may be moved 
as a unit along the line to vary the phase of the standing wave. 

Usually it is desirable to use a slug tuner that will give a maximum 
VSWR only slightly in excess of thiit likely to be needed in practice. 
If a tuner capable of excessive tuning is used the adjustments become 
more critical than necessary and nothing is gained. In addition, larger 
standing waves and hence larger voltage gradients are introduced into 
the line by the tuner of larger range, a factor that may cause breakdown. 
The added difficulty of adjustment is easily seen by noting that in Tig. 
8-9 the rate of change of VSWR with separation is higher for the slugs 
of higher dielectric constant. 

There are indications that the use of tAvo slots, as in the design of 
Fig. 8T3, leads to more slot radiation than does the use of one slot, as 
in the designs of Fig. 8T2. The difference is greater than that resulting 
from the larger open area of the two slots, and it appears to be caused 
by a greater freedom of propagation of higher modes in the double-slot 
line. For this reason, it seems desirable to use a single slot, rather than 
double slots, even though the single slot may need to be several times 
as mde in order to provide sufficient support for the slug. A slight 
modification of the designs shown in Fig. 8T2 should permit single-slot 
construction. Support by means of dielectric pins such as those used in 
Fig. 8*8 is suggested. 

B'6. Stub Tuners. —Coaxial-line transformers utilizing one or more 
branch lines of variable length have long been popular. A schematic 
diagram of such a tuner having three branch lines or stubs is presented 
in Fig. 8T4. A practical design of a double-stub tuner is illustrated in 

^ See Fig. 2-45 and aeL-oiiipanying text, See. 214. 
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Fig. 8-15. The stubs contain short-circuiting plungers like those of 
Fig. 8-4. The physical arrangement of the lines is seen to be quite 
different from the conventional arrangement of Fig. 8T4. The two 
plungers are mounted in a straight section of coaxial line which is slightly 
larger and slightly heavier in construction than the input and output 
sections of line. This construc¬ 
tion affords better alignment of 
the coaxial conductors in the 
stubs. 

The admittance diagrams 
showing the performance of a 
double-stub tuner in which the 
spacing lietweon the stubs is a 
fluarter wavelength are given in 
Fig. 8T0. Diagram a gives the 
admittance at the stub nearest the 
matched load. A coaxial-line Fkj. S H.—Tripip-atub tuner, 

stub is capable of introducing 

a shunt susceptance of either positive or negative sign. Thus any 
admittance lying on the circle for which the conductance is fi = 1, 
may be introduced at the output stub when the line beyond it is termi¬ 
nated in a perfect match, point rf. In diagram h the ailmittancc at the 
next stub a quarter wavelength toward the generator is indicated. The 



Fid. 815.— Double-stub tuiipr. 


transformation of the circle D on which a typical point c is indicated is 
easily accomplished on the Smith chart. Transformation through a 
quarter wavelength of line entails simply a rotation through 180° about 
the center of the cliart, point d. This rotation is easily accomplished 
by the use of tracing paper in the manner described in Sec. 8-2. Any 
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admittance lying on the dashed circle D may be presented to the second 
stub. The t 3 ''pical point e may be transformed by means of the second 
stub along the circle F. Circle F is one of the family of constant-con¬ 
ductance circles of the Smith chart, and it may be traversed by adding 
pure susceptances by means of the stub. The addition of susceptances 
to the point d gives the circle E of unit conductance. There is no point 
on circle D which has a conductance greater than unity, hence there is 
no way of presenting, at the input side of the second stub, any admittance 
within the circle E corresponding to conductances greater than one. 
Any point on the chart which does not lie wdthin this area may be 
obtained by the combination of two stubs spaced a quartier wavelength 



b'lG. 8-16.—AdinitlaiiL-D of double-stub tuner, ^X-spaniip; (a) at output stub; (b) at next 

stub, JX away. 

apart. It is, therefore, clear that standing waves of ver}" large magni¬ 
tude may be obtained in some phases, but that a standing wave larger 
than unity cannot be introduced in a phase along the real axis to the 
right of point d. 

If a third stub is added, a quarter wavelength toward the load from 
the first, a triple-stub tuner such as that of Fig. 8-14 is formed. The 
two stubs nearest the load may now be used to present, on the input 
side of the middle stub, any admittance that does not lie within the unit 
conductance circle of Fig. 8-1Gb. This region transforms at the stub 
nearest the generator to the region inside the circle D of the same 
diagram. Thus the two stubs nearest the load may introduce at the 
input stub any admittance exterior to the circle D. The middle stub 
and the input stub may introduce at the same point any admittance 
exterior to the circle E, as shown in the preceding paragraph. Since 
these unattainable regions are mutually exclusive it is clear thiit the 
three-stub tuner with quarter-wavelength spacing is capable t)f intro¬ 
ducing standing waves of any phase and magnitude. 
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The admittance diagrams corresponding to two stubs spaced three- 
eighths of a wavelength apart are given in Fig. 8-17. As in the pre¬ 
ceding figure, diagram a represents the admittance obtainable at the 
stub nearest the load. Typical points c, d, e, / on this circle of unit 
conductance are indicated. In diagram b, transformation through three- 
eighths wavelength results in the new position of circle D and its typical 
points. Circles Ej F, and G indicate the transformations of these points 
which may be effected by the second stub. The maximum conductance 
obtainable, (? = 2, eni'4oses a region that is not obtainable by a double- 



(a) (6) 

Fii;. 817.— Admit tun CP of dnuble-stub tuner, (u) at uiitput .stub; (/O at input 

btiib, JX away. 


stub tuner of this type. The staiidiiiK-Avavc ratio associated wth 
admittances lying within this region, however, are all equal to or greater 
than r = 2. Therefore, any standing-Avave voltage ratio of magnitude 
less than or equal to two is certainly obtainable in all phases. 

The method of analysis indicated by Figs. 816 and 817 may be 
extended to other stub spacing.s. For any stub spacing there will be a 
circle of maximum obtainable conductance Avhich aaIU define the region 
of the admittance chart Avhieh is not available by means of the double¬ 
stub tuner with this spacing. The value of this maximum conductance 
is given as a function of stub sparing in Fig. 818. 

On the basis of Fig. 8T8 it might seem advisable to choose a stub 
spacing of approximately one-half wavelength, and an angular spacing 
of approximately 180°. It Avill be found, however, that if such spacing is 
used it will become necessary to introduce extremely large suseeptances 
in order to tune out standing waves of only moderate amplitudes if the 
phase of this standing wave is unfavorable. The same disadvantage 
exists in the case of quarter-wavelength spacing. In addition, the pro¬ 
cedure to be followed in tuning out a mismatch with spacings approxi¬ 
mating either quarter-wavelength or half-Avavelength values is very 
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difficult. On the other hand, the procedure required for spacingb of an 
odd number of eighth wavelengths is relatively simple. A comparison 
of the procedures involved is given in Fig. 8-19. It is assumed that in 

both cases shown in Fig. 8-19 the 
stubs are originally in their null or 
zero-susceptance position. Both 
diagrams a and b represent the 
admittance at the input stub. 
The admittance at this stub is 
originally that indicated by point 
0. The effect on this admittance 
of adjusting the output stub is 
represented by motion along the 
circle D. If diagram a is rotated 
through 180° and diagram b 
till (High 90° clockwise, it vill be 
clear that the circle D represents 
the effect of the output stub. The 
point a on this circle represents the 
proper transformation reipiired of 
the output stub. The input stub may then transform the point a along 
the circle E to the point h representing the matched input condition 
If the effectiveness of the tuning adjustment is judged from the magni¬ 
tude of the input standing-wave ratio, it vill he found that minimum 



Tio 8 18 —Maximum rondurtantt* obtaiii- 
abl 0 by doublc-sUih tuiipi 



input VSWR occurs at the point 1 on the circle D. That is, the point 1 
represents the closest approach to the center of the diagram. The 
admittance point 1 is transformed by the input stub along the circle F. 
In the case of the quarter-wavelength spacing, diagram a, this leads to 
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no reduction in input VSWR. In the case of three-eighths-wavelength 
spacing, the admittance point 2 on circle F represents the minimum 
VSWR obtainable by adjustment of the input stub. If the input stub 
is left in this position and the output stub is readjusted, it can be shown 
that the resulting input admittance moves from the point 2 along a 
circle whose closest approach to perfect match is indicated by the point 3. 
It is evident that a process involving successive reduction of the input 
standing-wave ratio is occurring and that the approach toward perfect 
match is rapidly achieved. This procedure is in marked contrast to the 
unsatisfactory termination of the equivalent procedure indicated in 
diagram a. The first adjustment leads to the admittance point 1 which 
cannot be improved by further adjustments. In order to obtain the 
matcheil condition with stubs spaced a quarter wavelength apart, it is 
necessary to proceed by guess work, since the process of successive 
reduction of input standing-wave ratio loads to an impasse. 

The difficulty just described constitutes one forceful argument in 
favor of a stub spacing of one-eighth or three-eighths wavelength over a 
spacing of a quarter wavelength. Another disadvantage of the quarter- 
wavelength spacing is that three stubs are required. It is difficult, first 
of all, to decide which pair of adjacent stubs represents the proper combi¬ 
nation for tuning out a given load admittance. In regard to spacings 
approximating one-half wavelength, it has already’’ been mentioned that 
extremely high susceptances are sometimes required in order to match 
standing-wave ratios of moderate magnitude if the phase happens to be 
wrong. In view of these consiilerations, it is felt that a spacing of an 
odd number of eighth wavelengths represents the most practical value if 
its inherent limitation of r ^ 2 can be tolerated. 

A method of increasing the tuning range of a double-stub tuner with 
any si3acing is to use an additional section of line which may be inserted 
or removed at Avill. One method of accomplishing this objective is to 
make the tuner reversible and have the length of line different on output 
and input siiles. This arrangement requires the use of an adapter or 
couplings of tlie same polarity attached to the input and output lines. 
The practical value of this suggestion is doubtful since it requires 
uncoupling and leversing the tuner if the required tuning is not accom¬ 
plished in the original position. If the output and input lines differ in 
length by a quarter Avavelength, it is easily shown that all phases and 
magnitudes of standing-wave ratio arc obtainable. Usually, a change of 
length of less than a quarter wavelength will suffice. The minimum 
length ret[uired for various stub spacings has been studied by Smith. ^ 

Another method of increasing the tuning range of a given double- 

* P. II. Smith, ‘^Two Stub Transmission Line Impedance Matching (hreuits,” 
BTL MM-43-170-14, Aug. 19, 1943. 
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stub tuner is to decrease the characteristic impedance of the line between 
the stubs. For example, Smith gives curves that show that if the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the line between stubs is 0.7 times that of the 
main line, the tuning range of a double-stub tuner with one-eighth- or 
three-eighths-wavelength sparing is increased from r = 2 to r = 4. 
Similarly, the tuning range of a double-stub tuner with quarter-wave¬ 
length spacing is increased from r = 1 to r = 2 by the same change of 
line impedance. The effect of such a design change on the ease of tuning, 
discussed in connection with Fig. 8-19, has not ])een investigated. Before 
attempting this modification, it would be advisable to study the possible 
results of the change. 

B'7. Phase Shifter.—Variable impedance transformers of this type, 
popularly known as ‘4ine stretchers,^' are required in transmission-line 
assemblies more frequently than any of the other transformers. They 
are needed in order to obtain stability of operation of microwave magne¬ 
trons when the line length is excessive or when the frequency of a tunable 
magnetron is changed. If the impedance presented to the magnetron 
falls within the unstable region shown on the Riekc diagrams of Fig. 2-45, 
the situation may be remedied by means of a change of line length 
between the magnetron and the load. The effect of this change of line 
length, which may be accomplished by means of a line stretcher, corre¬ 
sponds, on the impedance chart, to a rotation, about the center of the 
chart, of the impedance presented to the magnetron. In this way the 
load impedance is easil}’^ transformed into a region of stability. As 
the frequency of a tunable magnetron is changed, the load impedance 
presented to the magnetron also changes. If the line is long, there will 
be an especially rapid shift in the phase of the VSWII at the magnetron, 
since the line length in terms of wavelengths varies rapidly with change 
of wavelength in a long line. The load impedance at the desired oper¬ 
ating frequency is often found to be in an unstable region, but readjust¬ 
ment of the phase shifter will result in stable operation. 

One of the most satisfactory designs of phase shifter for coaxial lines 
is that shown in Figs. 8-20 and 8-21. It operates in much the same way 
as the slide of a trombone. The input line (lower left) and output line 
(lower right) are standard ^-in. coaxial lines. The H-shaped line section 
at the top corresponds to the slide of the trombone. The sliding and 
stationary line sections are coupled by means of capacitance-coupling 
sections of the folded half-wavelength type illustrated by Fig. 2-53a. 

In order to make possible the construction of a capacitance-coupling 
unit of this type, the outer conductor of the sliding section is increased 
to li-in. OD, and the center conductor is reduced to i-\n. diameter. 
In addition, it is necessary to increase the diameter of the center con¬ 
ductor in the i-in. line sections. The impedance in the sliding section is 
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Fiu. 8-20.—Crosh-yectiwii view of I'oaxiiil phase shifter. 


91.8 ohms, which is matched to the 4G.4-ohm impedance of the |^-in. line 
by means of three transformers, each a quarter wavelength long. The 
characteristic impedances of the transformer sections are, proceeding in 
order from the 40.4-ohm line, 37.8, 29.1, and 50.1 ohms. The frequency 
sensitivity of the combination of transformers plus the two capacitance- 
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roiipling sections is about the same as that of the i-in. stub angle Uhcd. 
Each unit is best matched at a wavelength of 9.1 cm, and each sepa¬ 
rately gives a VSWR of about 1.05 at X = 8.8 cm and X = 9.4 cm. By 
judicious choice of the spacing between stub angle and transformer 
section, the resultant VSWR of the combination remains below 1.05 
from X = 8.8 to X = 9.8 cm. This example illustrates one broadbaiiding 
technique discussed in Sec. 2-lG. 

Neither of the stub angles of the slide section is matched, when taken 
separately. The stub length is chosen to give the minimum mismatch 



Til 8 21 —PhutoKraph of the phase shifter of ] ig. S JO 


obtainable at a wavelength of 9.4 cm, the value of VSWR being about 
1.38. The two stubs are spaced to obtain cancellation of their mis¬ 
matches at a wavelength of 9.4 cm. The resulting combination of two 
stubs, in the H-shaped form shown, gives a VSWR of 1.05 at A\avelengths 
of about 9.1 and 9.7 cm. If the two stubs were combined in a 7r-shaped 
structure (stubs projecting left and right instead of upward) the fre¬ 
quency sensitivity of the combination would be greater. It would be 
greater also if one stub projected upward and the other to the right or left. 

The bellows surrounding the sliding joint is for the purpose of render¬ 
ing the device airtight, while permitting adjustment of the slide. A 
lengthening of the line of a full half wavelength is permitted for wave¬ 
lengths up to about 10 cm. 

The design shown is recommended only for wavelengths between 9 0 
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and 9.6 cm. Outside this range the standing-wave ratio becomes exces¬ 
sive and the length of the capacitance-coupling sections deviates too far 
from a quailer wavelength. Tests indicate that the line power must be 
:djout 500 kw at a wavelength of 9.4 cm to cause breakdown in air at 
atmospheric pressure. Each of a group of 52 units manufactured was 
tested for match at all slide positions at a wavelength of 9.4 cm. The 
maximum VSWR observed for any position of the 52 units was r = 1.35, 
and for half of the units the highest figure was r = 1.16. 

Several other designs for coaxial phase shifters have been proposed. 
Most of these use the trombone-slide principle, but employ slotted-finger 
f^ontaets instead of the capacitance coupling used in the design just 



described. None of these has proved to be very easy to manufacture 
or very satisfactory in performance. 

A line stretcher of a simple type which is literally all the mime 
implies, is illuslraied in Fig. 8-22. It is intended fur use at low power 
levtds ill lines, usually flexible cables, equipped uith t>pe X connectors. 
Unfortunately, the impedance is not matched through the unit; hence, 
in addition to a shift of phase, a mismatch is introduced. 

WAVEGUIDE TUNERS 

B*B. Short-circuiting Plungers.—A varial)le-iu)sition short circuit is 
freipiently needed in waveguides, just as in coaxial lines. Short circuits 
find numerous ai)plications in experimental laboratory work as well as in 
circuits such as stub tuners and varialde power dividers. 

Short-circuiting plungers for circular AA’aveguidc may be made as 
shoAvn in Fig. 8-23. This proposed de.sign, which has not, to the author's 
knowledge, been tried, uses a folded half-wavelength capacitance¬ 
coupling scheme similar to that used in coaxial-line plungers. The two 
(luarter-wavelength sections of the plunger are actually coaxial lines, but 
because of the asymmetrical excitation by the waveguide currents they 
operate in the second coaxial mode, the 7V:^io-mode of Fig. 2-22. The 
wavelength Xio in this mode may be calculated by the methods of 
Chap. 2. The Avavelcngth will of course be different in the two sections, 
the respective values being denoted by XJq and X'/g in Fig. 8-23. The 
practice of alternating low and high characteristic impedances, discussed 
in Sec. 2-17, leads to good performance over a broad band of Avave- 
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lengths. The sliding contact comes at a current node, as in the coaxial 
counterpart. It may be found desirable here, as for the coaxial plunger, 
to improve the contact by using short slotted fingers. 

A limitation on the use of slotted fingers in waveguides operating in 
the lowest mode or in coaxial lines in which the second mode exists 
should be borne in mind; namely, that the currents are not wholly longi¬ 
tudinal, as they are in coaxial lines excited in the lowest or TEM-mode 
or in round waveguide excited in the second or TM oi-mode. Some trans¬ 
verse components of current are interrupted by longitudinal slots and 
good performance is therefore not to be expected. For this reason, a 
quarter-wavelength plunger with slotted fingers, similar to the coaxial 
plunger of Fig. 8-2b, is not recommended. 

A plunger of the type used in the double-stub tuner of Fig. 8-26 
has been found to give satisfactory performance in laboratory test work 



Fiu. 8-2.1.—Shnrt-i'irsuiting plunger for round waveguido. 


at low power levels. It is extremely easy to make, especially at very 
short wavelengths where the plunger is small. The alternation of low 
and high impedances makes the attainment of low contact resistance less 
important than it would be in a plain cylindrical plunger relying solely 
on low contact resistance. It may be shown that the current in the 
contact is reduced below that in the main waveguide by the factor 
^Di/.^o 2 by the alternation of the low characteristic impedance Zoi and 
the high characteristic impedance Z 02 . Plunger losses are reduced by 
the square of this ratio compared with those in a plain cylindrical 
plunger having the same contact resistance. The contact resistance of 
the plunger of Fig. 8-23 plays a still smaller role in plunger losses and 
contributes, in principle, zero loss at midband. 

The problem of designing a plunger for rectangular waveguide is not 
so straightforward, in theory, as that of designing one for round wave¬ 
guide. A very practical and satisfactory design has been evolved, how¬ 
ever, and it is shown in Fig. 8-24. The large hollow cavity within the 
plunger forms a section of waveguide one-quarter of a guide wavelength 
long. Therefore the input impedance, along the slots adjacent to the 
contacts of the sliding block, is infinite and the current in the contacts 
is zero. This infinite impedance is transformed, by the quarter-wave¬ 
length line of low impedance formed between the plunger and the wave- 
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guide walls, to zero at the input end of the plunger. It is difficult to 
visualize the action of this low-impedancc line formed between closely 
spaced coaxial tubes of rectangular cross section. At the input end this 
line is excited only along the broad waveguide surfaces, and at its out¬ 
put end it is short-circuited along the narrow waveguide surfaces, and 
coupled through a slot to infinite impedance along the broad surfaces. 
In practice, however, a plunger of this type has been found to perform 
very satisfactorily. The r-f loss in such a plunger terminating a Avave- 
guide has been observed to be about the same as that in one Avavelength 
of Avaveguide. This is about AA^hat might be expected from the conductor 
losses in the Avails of the line sections composing the plunger; therefore 
the sliding contacts cannot contrilmte much to the loss. 



I lu. 8 24. - Pluiigei-typp rhokp for a wavpguulp l5 by 3 in. by O.OSO-iii. wall. 


In earlier designs, a thick metal sheet parallel to the broad surfaces 
of the waveguide divided the high-impedance cavity into tAvo separate 
waveguide sections. Each section Avas coupled separately through one 
of the two slots to the outer loA\'-impedance line. It was reasoned that 
if this plate Averc made as thin as possible, the impedance of each of the 
sections Avould be a maximum. It AA^as then argued that the fields and 
currents are such that the presence of the plate is not needed; conse¬ 
quently the plate was omitted in later designs. 

Quarter-Avavelength sections A\dth slotted tingers similar to the coaxial 
plunger of Fig. 8 2/; have also been used. They arc found^ to be inferior 
to plungers of the capacity-coupled type. 

0-9. Waveguide Stub Tuners. —AlthoughstubtunersAverefrequently 
used early in the development of microAvave circuits, they are noAV 
seldom employed. This is due partly to the development of tuners of 
alternative types A\ffiich are more convenient to use and partly to the 
general trend toward the elimination of tuners from r-f lines such as 
those used in radar sets. It seems probable, hoAVcver, that of all the 

^ C\ Li. MoiitgoniPiy and D. 1). MDiitgoim*ry, “Losses and llellections Introduced 
by Joints and riiingers in 3-cin tA’^avcguidcs,” RL Report No. 164, Oct. 15, 11)42. 
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types of tuners used in Avaveguides, the stub tuner is least likely to 
break down under high-power service. This would seem to be its chief 
advantage. 

A double-stub tuner of one type used in rectangular waveguide is 
illustrated in Fig. 8-25. The branch sections of waveguide, containing 
movable short-circuiting plungers like those of Fig. 8-24, are attached to 
the broad surfaces of the waveguide, forming a configuration frequently 

termed an “i^'-plane T-junction.” 
Tn the equivalent circuit of such a 
junction the branch section ap¬ 
pears in scries Avith the main a\ ave- 
guidc. The rounding of the angle 
formed betAveen branch line and 
main aa avegiiide, apparent in the 
figure, has the purpose of aA^oiding 
the high electric fields that Avould 
otherwise occur along this junctifm 
line. 

An alternative method of cou¬ 
pling the branch line to the main 
Ava\"(‘guide is by means of an II- 
plane T-j unction connection, 
AAdiich is made ))y joining the 
^ brantdi line to the narroAA^ surface 



/ of theAvaA’'eguidc. The eipiivalent 

, - circuit of the//-plane T-junction 

j V ' consists of an effecth^e shunt con- 

1 ^nection betAAcen In anch line and 

main AAaA'eguide. The principal 

Fit,. 8-25. Dt,ublD-.stuh luner in rtM- advantage of the //-plane coniicc- 
tangular waveguidn. . . 

tion is that it is not necessary to 
round the angle along the junction line since there is no electric field at 
this point in the aa aveguide junction. 

Because it is connected in shunt, the //-plane stub has exactly the 
same effect as the coaxial-line stub discussed in 8ec. 84). In fact, the 
entire analysis of the performance of multiple-stub tuners of A^arious 
spacings is the same in the tAvo cases. A spacing of an odrl number of 
eighth Avavelengths is most frequently used in Avaveguidc double-stub 
tuners, just as it Av^as in coaxial lines. If the stubs are placed on opposite 
sides of the waA^eguide, spacings as small as one-eighth Avavelength may 
be used, although the distortions of the fields in the vicinity of the 
junctions may cause some peculiarities in tuning behavior. If the stubs 
are placed on the same side, as they usually are for ease of adjustment, 
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a considerably greater minimum spacing is required. The spacing in 
terms of wavelengths varies mucih more rapidly with wavelength in this 
case, and the band in which good tuning characteristics are obtained is 
therefore narrower. 

The analysis of the tuning characteristics of a stub tuner using the 
ViZ-plane connection of Fig. 8-25 is like that 
given in connection with coaxial stubs, ^ ^ 

with the following simple modifications. [3 

'rhe admittance diagrams of Sec. 8-3 must 
all be considered as impedance diagrams, 
and the words impedance, resistance, and =□/ 

reactance must be substituted for admit- 
taiice, conductance, and susceptance 
throughout the discussion. The VSWR 
limitations are unchanged. The minimum /o 

spacing i)ossible for stubs placed on the ^ 

same side of the waveguide is obviously _ _f 4 ^ 

smaller for A-plane stubs than for //^-plaiie / jlZZIj^ — 

stubs. r^T' / , z ^ 

An interesting design, whicli has been |-jf- _ -— — 

found us(‘ful for tuners used at a wave- i~ip—-F ^ - 

length of 1.25 cm, is illustrated l)y Fig. | || 

8-26. The series luanches in this instance _ | ||| _ 

consist of round waveguides. The per- i| , " 

ft)rnianct* is similar to tlnit of the ii'-plane I I ' ill 

stub tuner of Fig. 8-25. The plunger I | ||| 

shoAvii has already been discussed in Sec. *' J 

8-8. It is felt that a plunger of the type j'||||l 

indicated in Fig. 8-23 would be preferable. ' i. 

The design as shown has, however, given j 

satisfactory performance. It may be (^|| 

worth while to point out the possibility of ^ 

the occurrence of a resonant condition for ^ ^ 

some settings of the plunger. Only one of ^ ^ 

the two mutually perpendicular polariza- luuiui-wav.Rui.le stubs, 

tions that may exist in the round wave¬ 
guide is strongly excited. It is possible that a slight coupling to the other 
polarization might lead to a resonance for certain plunger positions. 
The resonance would presumably be so sharp that it would seldom be 
encountered, and a slight change of plunger position would then elimi¬ 
nate the trouble. 

8*10. Variable-position, Single-screw Tuner.—A very simple and 
convenient device for low-power impedance tuning in rectangular wave- 


I'lLi. S-2(i - Doublo-stub tuner uk- 
iiiK 1 uuiiil-wavpKunle stubs. 
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guide is shown in Fig. 8*27. This tuner consists of a small screw pro¬ 
jecting through a slot into the center of the wide side of the guide 
parallel to the electric field in the region of maximum field intensity. 
Such an obstacle appears in the line as a nearly pure shunt susceptance, 
capacitive for insertions smaller than about one-quarter wavelength in 
free space and inductive for insertions greater than this resonant length. 
At the resonant length the susceptance is nearly infinite. 

The normalized admittance at the screw, when the tuner is followed 
by a matched line, is 1 + jb for insertions less than the resonant length, 
where b is the shunt capacitive susceptance relative to the characteristic 
admittance of the line. The magnitude of this admittance is \/l + b'^ 
which can have any value from unity to very large values. If the slot 



is of such a length that the position of the screw can be varied by at 
least one-half the guide wavelength, this admittance is obtainable in all 
possible phases. Conversely, an admittance of any magnitude and phase 
can be tuned to unity, or matched, by adjusting the tuner in such a way 
that its reflection just cancels that from the admittance to be tuned. 

In terms of the quantities actually observed in an impedance or 
admittance measurement, it is possible with tnis tuner to introduce a 
reflection of any phase or magnitude (standing-wave ratio). The reflec¬ 
tion coefficient is a useful concept to use in a discussion of impedance 
tuning since the standing-wave voltage ratio and the phase of the reflec¬ 
tion coefficient are the quantities usually measured and those that 
uniquely determine the impedance at a given reference plane in the 
waveguide. The actual value of the normalized impedance associated 
with a given reflection is easily obtained by the use of a Smith impedance 
chart (see Sec. 2-11) by plotting the voltage standing-wave ratio and 
the electrical distance (the phase angle of the reflection coefficient) from 
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a voltage maximum (or minimum for the admittance) to the desired 
reference plane. Since many waveguide tuners involve elements that 
behave as shunt susceptances, reference to a Smith chart in this dis¬ 
cussion will usually imply its use as an admittance plot. 

The statement that a screw inserted parallel to the electric field 
appears as a shunt capacitance can now be clarified by reference to such 
an admittance plot. If the admittance ol)tained from measurements of 
the standing-wave ratio and distance, in guide wavelengths, from a 
minimum to the plane of the screw is plotted as a function of depth of 
insertion of the screw, for a given wavelength, the plot will lie along the 
circle of unity conductance on the upper half (positive-susceptance side) 
of the Smith-chart admittance diagram. This behavior is characteristic 
of screws with diameters small compared Avith a guide wavelength except 
when the standing-AA ave ratio is large (that is, for large screAV insertions) 
and losses in the tuner become appreciable and result in a change in 
conductance. 

As the scrcAA"^ approaches a free-space quarter-AA^avelength insertion it 
becomes resonant and presents a nearly infinite shunt admittance or a 
nearly infinite reflection limited only ])y losses in the tuner. Thus, 
since the insertion can be adjusted for nearly any magnitude of reflec¬ 
tion and this reflection presented in any phase by varying the position 
of the scrcAV along the line, nearly any admittance can be presented or 
matched AAlth this tlevice. 

Pi actically, of course, this tuner is limited in the magnitude of the 
admittance that it can tune by the fact that the adjustment becomes 
very critical for large insertions of the screAV. As the screw approaches 
a quailer-AA avelength insertion the rate of increase in reflection with 
iiisert>ion increases very rapidly. Furthermore, losses, not only in the 
scrcAV itself but in the poAver coupled out of the slot by the screAA, become 
appreciable for large insertions, and therefore the contact betAveen the 
screw carriage and the Avaveguide becomes important. This effect makes 
it difficult to obtain or reproduce the desired phase of a large reflection 
by adjusting the position of the tuner. Figure 8-28 sho\\\s an improved 
design for a single-screw tuner in AAhich a folded half-A\^avelength coaxial 
choke section is used to create a Ioav impedance in the region of contact 
between the serpAV holder and the surface of the Avaveguide and, thereby, 
to minimize the effect of variations in contact as the carriage is moved 
along the guide. This design has been found to be advantageous lor 
accurate work even when the reflections to be tuned are comparatively 
small (VSWR of 1.2 or less, for example). When it is desired to achieve 
the degree of match represented by a standing-Avave voltage ratio of 
less than 1.01, contact effects can greatly hamper the facility of adjust¬ 
ment and reproducibility of results. 
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Jmpedanne tuning of this type is ideally suited to impedance meas¬ 
urements in microwave systems, since these measurements are most fre- 
(]uently made in terms of the magnitude and phase of a reflection. The 
variable-position single-screw tuner offers a means of adjusting these two 
quantities in a relatively independent manner. The magnitude of the 
reflection from the screw is completely independent of the phase; that is, 
it depends only upon the insertion and does not vary with changes in 
position of the tuner. However, it is evident from the Smith-chart 
admittance plot of a variable shunt susccptance that the phase of the 
reflection is approximately independent of the magnitinle only for small 
values of susceptance along the circle of unity conductance. For a 
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fixed position of the screw the rate of change of the reflection phase 
angle ^vith insertion is small for insertions and increases with the inser¬ 
tion. As the insertion increases from zero to a quarter wavelength, the 
phase of reflection changes by an eighth guide wavelength—a change of 
90° in the phase angle of the reflection coefficient. 

The fact that these two parameters are approximately independent, 
for small standing waves, makes this method of tuning quite convenient 
for impedance measurements of certain kinds. For example, the reflec¬ 
tion from a small mismatch frequently has a negligible variation in mag¬ 
nitude over a fairly broad wavelength band. Such a mismatch, tuned 
out at one wavelength by means of the screw tuner, can then be tuned 
quickly at other wavelengths by a single adjustment of the position of 
the screw along the guide. 

The use of the sliding-screw tuner is not limited by the wavelength 
range over which it is desired to tune impedances except in so far as the 
waveguide itself is limited. If the slot length S (Fig. 8-27 )is sufficiently 
large to allow a variation in the position of the screw of one-half a guide 
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wavelength for the longest wavelength to be used, then all phases of reflec¬ 
tion are possible at any wavelength. If the screw length is long enough 
to permit an insertion L equal to one-quarter wavelength in free space 
at the longest wavelength, then reflections of any magnitude are pos¬ 
sible within the limitations set by losses in the tuner at large insertions. 
Because of its simplicity and versatility, the single-screw tuner has been 
used almost exclusively in low-level impedance measurements of wave¬ 
guide components. Since thc're is seldom need to tune extremely large 
standing waves with great accuracy, this tuner is entirely adequate for 
most applications. 

B-11. Single-slug Tuner,—Probably the most stringent limitation on 
the application of the single-screw tuner to waveguide lines is that of its 



low power-handling capacity. The slot must be made comparatively 
narrow in order to minimize leakage and reflections, and the screw must 
be, accordingly, of small diameter. In order to maximize the tuning 
range, hoAvever, the screw must be inserted in the region of maximum 
field strength, or at the center of the guide. For these reasons there are 
always high field inteii.sities at the screAv, and the use of this tuner is 
therefore usually limited to tlie test bench or to low-power systems 
where only small standing waves are to be tuned. 

A similar tuner, in Avhich a thin slab of dielectric replaces the screw, 
lias been used successfully at high poAA'crs and for stanfling- Avave ratios 
of two or three in voltage. This tuner, shoAvn in Fig. 8'29a, is often 
referred to as a ‘'single-slug'’ tuner. 

The effect of such an element in a transmission line may be studied 
by considering the element to be a series section of line of variable char¬ 
acteristic impedance which may also be varied in position. If the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the waveguide is taken as unity as indicated in 
Fig. 8-29&, and if 2i is the normalized characteristic impedance of the 
waveguide in the region of the dielectric, then the normalized input 
impedance at the slug is (assuming a lossless line, or real 2 i) 
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Z = Zi 


/ l + jzi tan pj \ 
\zi + j tan (il / 


(5) 


where /3 = 27r/Xg, and is the guide wavelength in the region of the 
dielectric. For a thin slug this wavelength is found to be very nearly 
the usual guide wavelength; the experimental determination of the wave¬ 
length will be described later. Equation (5) also assumes negligible dis¬ 
continuity capacitances at each end of the dielectric strip. This is a 
good approximation for strips having a thickness small compared with 
the width of the Avaveguide. From Eq. (5) it is seen that the reflection 
coefficient appearing on the input vside of the slug is 


2—1 

+ 1 


i(2? - 1) 


221 

tan III 


+ 3 (A + n 


and its magnitude is 

r' 


(~i - I) 


42? 

tan- fit 


+ (zl + 


( 0 ) 


The quantity lr|, considered as a function of I, has its maximum value 
when the first term in the denominator vanishes, or wl>en jil = ir'2 or 
I = X„/4. This gives 

r = 

» max ^9 I 1 

2] “T 1 


Then, for a length I equivalent to a quarter f)f a guide wavcltuigth, the 
standing-wave voltage ratio is 


r 


1 + \t U. 

1 11 jlllBX 


= 2? 


(7) 


and depends only on the insertion, if Zi is real. It should be noted that 
if r is defined as ahvays greater than unity then r = ^/zl, if 2i is less 
than one. Furthermore, it is seen from Eq. (0) that if Zi is real and I is 
an equivalent quarter wavelength the reflection coefficient is real and 
depends only on 2 i, which means that the phase of the reflection is inde¬ 
pendent of the magnitude. This holds for all insertions, within the 
approximations that Zi is real and that X^ in the region of the dielectric 
does not vary appreciably with insertion. This slug tuner differs from 
the single-screw tuner in that the phase of reflection from the screw is 
not independent of the insertion for large reflections. 

From Eq. (5) it is seen that, as I approaches an equivalent half 
wavelength in guide, the normalized input impedance approaches unity 
and there is no reflection. This suggests a simple method for deter¬ 
mining equivalent electrical lengths in the region of the dielectric. A 
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strip of the dielectric to be used is inserted in the guide and its length 
trimmed until a minimum reflection is measured. This length is an 
equivalent half wavelength and, to a good approximation, half this 
length is an equivalent quarter wavelength. These electrical lengths 
are, of course, functions of the wavelength. 

For the Mycalex^ dielectric used in the high-power tuner shown in 
Fig. 8■29a, these lengths were found to be very nearly the usual values 
for waveguide without the dielectric. Mycalex, a fused mixture of 
powdered mica and soft glass, is used because of its good high-voltage 
properties, knv loss, and high dielectric constant that makes it possible 
to obtain sizable reflections from strips necessarily limited in thickness 
by the slot width. For example, a quarier-wavelength strip of A-in. 
thickness produces a standing-wave voltage ratio of about 4 for full 
insertion at 10-cm wavelengths. In experimental work the slugs can be 
coated with ignition sealing compound^ which serves both to improve 
the high-voltage breakdown characteristics and to lubricate the trans¬ 
verse motion of the slug in its Micarta carriage. 

It is difficult to give an unambiguous statement of the power rating 
of such a tuner. Breakdown phenomena are erratic and the factors 
affecting them are not well understood. This is particularly true for 
pulsed opciation in which transient clTects and the multiple harmonics 
produced by some oscillators contribute to the general confusion of 
results. The power rating of the tuner just described depends, among 
other things, upon the insertion required to introduce a given reflection 
and this, in turn, depends upon the wavelength. Furthermore, proper 
techniques of tuning can increase coiLsiderably the useful power limit of 
the tuner. That is, a tuner that is just “safe’' for all phases of a given 
reflection at a given pulse power may be used at considerably higher 
powers or larger reflections (insertions) if the insertion is made in small 
steps, each accompanied by an adjustment in position to determine the 
proper phase for matching. It will be shoAvn that, if the normalized 
characteristic impedance in the region of the slug is less than unity, as it 
is for a low-loss dielectric when the guide is operated in the J’/j/io-mode, 
the voltage across the line in the region of the tuner is always equal to 
or less than the voltage across the matched portion of the line. The 
“voltage across the line'’ at any point is that relative to the voltage 
across a matched line, and is calculated from the normalized impedance 
at the point. 

This condition on the voltage holds, if the tuner is properly used, 
for either of two cases: (1) when the tuner is followed by a matched 
line and is being used to present a desired input impedance, or (2) when 

^ CjE Mycak'x 1304 rpcomini'iided. 

" Bow C^orniiiR Oorp., Ignition Sealing Compound 4. 
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the tuner is used to tune out a mismatched load impedance that follows 
it in the line. For matching a load impedance, the tuner is adjusted in 
such a way that the normalized input impedance of the combination of 
tuner and load is unity. It will be shown that, for a given power delivered 
to the load, the voltage across the line in the region of the tuner is never 
greater than that across a matched line in Case (1) for any position of 
the tuner; this is also true in Case (2) when the tuner is adjusted to 
match the load impedance. 

This statement can be justified in the following way. For Case (1), 
in which the tuner is followed by a matched load, the normalized out¬ 
put impedance of the tuner is unity. This is the condition expressed in 
Eq. (5), which reduces to 


for \ = X!7/4, where z is the normalized input impedance and Zi is the 
normalized characteristic impedance in the tuner section (sec Fig. 8-29a). 
If Zi is less than unity, the impedance along the tuner decreases from 
unity at the output end to z\ at the input end. For a constant power, 
the voltage across the line decreases from Fq, the voltage across the 
matched line at the output end to V^sZi at the input end of the tuner 
section. 

For Case (2), in which the tuner is used to match a load impedance 
different from unity, the general transmission-line cciuation is 


z = Zl 


Zr + jzi ta n ^(\ 
,^1 + jzR inn fil)' 


where Zr is the normalized impedance at the output end of the tuner 
and depends on the impedance of the load. The input impedance z is 
the transformation of Zr through the line of characteristic impctlance z\ 
and length 1. This impedance reduces to 


z 


£l 

Zr 


for I = Xgr/4. If the tuner is adjusted for match, the normalized input 
impedance is unity or 

_ _ 

Zr — 

Then, if Zi is less than unity, the impedance along the tuner decreases 
from unity at the input end to Zr = z\ at the output end. Similarly 
the voltage decreases from Fo to Fo^i- 

It should be remembered that the conditions just described hold in 
Case (2) only when the tuner is adjusted for match. When the tuner is 
being used to match another impedance there are possible positions of 
the tuner where the voltage across the line is considerably greater than 
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Fo because of the standing waves. The result obtained indicates the 
proper method of tuning to be used at high powers. The proper phase 
for match is determined at small insertions of the tuner by the usual 
standing-wave-measurement technique. Then, as has been shown for 
this tuner, the proper insertion may be made without appreciable vari¬ 
ation of the phase and the slug will automatically be at a position of 
lowest voltage. 

The voltage across the line mentioned in this discussion may be con¬ 
sidered as the voltage that would occur across an empty guide if the 
same conditions of impedance were established by other means. The 
actual voltages occurring across the gap between the slug and the oppo¬ 
site side of the guide are, of course, considerably different from the 
voltage across the line. It seems reasonable, however, to assume that 
this “gap voltage” is learnt where the voltage across the line is least. 
It has been shown that, with proper tuning technique, this gap voltage 
need never be greater than it is in regions where tlir voltage across the 
line is that for the matched condition. 

In view of the many factors affecting the power rating of a tuner of 
this type, it must suffice to give an example of conditions under which 
these tuners have been used satisfactorily. Both single and double^ 
Mycalex-slug tuners have been used in standard lO-crn waveguide to 
introduce standing-A^ave ratios up to 2 or 3 in voltage for pulse powers 
up to 800 IcAV, with a pulse width of I /xsec, and a repetition rate of 
400 cps, at atmospheric pressure, and uith 10-cm magnetrons of the 
4-J scries. Methods for estimating extrapolations to other conditions 
are discussed in Chap. 4. 

A slug tuner can, of course, be made with slugs of other dielectrics 
or of metal. Few other dielectrics, however, have as good high-voltage 
properties as Mycalex for the same liigh dielectric constant. Little is 
gained by the use of dielectrics in a low-power tuner since all dielectric 
tuners are limited in the maximum amount of reflection obtainable, and 
are therefore considerably less satisfactory for low-po^^er work than the 
single-screw tuner. This analysis of the quarter-wavelength-slug tuner, 
liowever, suggests that the use of a thin metal slug would result in a 
low-power tuner having some advantages over the single-screw type. 
One of the chief advantages would be that a larger reflection would be 
introduced by a thin metal slug than by a small screw of the same 
thickness for the same insertion. Conversely, the same reflection could 
be obtained with less insertion. This effect would make a metal-slug 
tuner more useful than the single-screw tuner for tuning large reflections 
since it would be less critical to adjust. Such a tuner, however, has not 
been developed since it has seldom been necessary to tune large standing 

* Doublo-slug tuncris are disfus.spcl in Ser. 812. 
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waves with great accuracy, and the single-screw tuner has proved ade¬ 
quate for most low-power work. 

8-12. Waveguide Double-slug Tuners. —Since a dielectric slug is 
limited in the amount of reflection that it can introduce, such elements 



may be used in pairs, as shown in Fig. 8-30, to increase the tuning range. 
The maximum reflection from two slugs X„/4 in length occurs when the 

separation C is where X„ is the 
guide wavelength. The normal¬ 
ized impedances at different points 
in the tuner section are given in 
Fig. 8-31. These impedances are 
obtained by application of the 
usual transmission-line equation as 
discussed in Sec. 8-11. If 2 ] is the 
normalized characteristic imped¬ 
ance in the region of the dielectric, 
then the combination, when 
followed by a matched line, has 
an input impedance z{ as 
compared with zj for a single element. 

Tuning is accomplished in either of two ways: (1) by varying the 
depth of insertion B and the position along the line A of the two slugs 
together without changing their separation C, or (2) by varying the sepa- 



Fiq. 8-31.—Normalized impedanceB in 
^waveguide double-slug tuner, z' - 1, z" = 
Zl2, z'" = l/zi\ z = Zl^ 
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ration of the slugs for a given insertion and varying the position of the 
tuner. In the first method the variations in the phase and in the mag¬ 
nitude of the reflection are independent, as in the case of the single-slug 
tuner. It can be shown that, in the second method, if the separation C 
of the elements O is varied in such a way as to keep the position A of 
the center of the tuner constant, there is very little change in the phase 
of the reflection. Since the normalized input impedance of the tuner 
followed Ijy a matched line is unity for a separation of the slugs equal 
to zero or an integral number of half wavelengths in the guide, imped¬ 
ances varying from unity to z\ are obtainable by this method for a given 
depth of insertion. The impedance 0 i, of course, depends upon the 
insertion. It is usually more convenient mechanically, with a tuner of 
this type, to use the firsi method of tuning. The additional adjustment 
on the separation of the slugs, however, is of advantage when the tuner 
is used over a wide wavelength band. This adjustment may be used to 
maximize the reflection obtainable with a given insertion at different 
wavelengths. 

The powei' lating (d‘ a single Mycalex-slug Tuner was discussed in the 
previous section. The double-slug tuner may ])e used at slightly higher 
pulse powers than the single-slug tuner for the same standing-wave ratio 
because the double-slug type retiuires less insertion for the same mag¬ 
nitude of reflection. As has been sho\Mi, the maximum standing-wave 
voltage ratio obtainable is equal to \,z{ for the double-slug tuner, as 
compared with \/z\ for the single-slug t3'^pe, where Zi is the normalized 
impedance for a given insertion in the region of the dielectric and the 
standing-v ave ratio is defined as greater than unit 3 \ 

The advantage, however, is not so great as might be expected from 
the difference in tlie insertion required for a given reflection. This state¬ 
ment may be justified qualitativel 3 ^ for the double-slug tuner as follows. 
If the normalized characteristic impedance Zi in Fig. 8-31 is less than 
unity, then for a quarter-wavelength separation the output end of the 
first slug is at the position of an impedance maximum (and, therefore, 
a voltage maximum) because of the reflection from the second slug. At 
this point the voltage across the line, as defined in the last section, is 
FoAi Avhich is greater than Fr, the voltage across the matched line. 
Thus the voltage across the line is not equal to or less than Fo every¬ 
where in this tuner as it Avas shoAvn to be for the single-slug tuner. How¬ 
ever, double-slug tuners of this type using Mycalex slugs have been used 
at 10-cm wavelengths, at pulse powers up to nearly a megawatt, to tune 
standing-wave voltage ratios of about tAVO under the conditions given in 
the last section and using the tuning technique described there. 

Another form of high-poAver slug tuner in Avhich the variation in the 
magnitude of the reflection is obtained by changing the slug separation 
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is illustrated in Fig. 8--32a and 6. Both dielectric and metal slugs have 
been used in this design. For most applications the faster motipn 
afforded by the version of Fig. 8-32b is preferred. The maximum reflec- 



(/>) 

Fig, 8-32.—PBrapectives of doublo-elus tuner of type indicated in Fip. 8-33; (ii) alow motion; 

(l)) faat motion. 


tion occurs when the slugs are separated by a quarter of the guide wave¬ 
length. For this condition the standing-wave voltage ratio, by the 
relations given in the last section, Eq. (7), is 
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where Zi is the characteristic impedance in the region of the slug and 
Zo is the characteristic impedance of the waveguide. The general 
expression^ for the impedance of a rectangular waveguide operated in 
the TEiu-mode is 


Z = 



and /I are the electric and magnetic inductive capacities, and 
the guide and frec-space 


Rectangular waveguide 
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where e 
Xo are 

wavelengths, and b and a are the 
inside guide dimensions a.s indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 8-33. Then for metal 
slugs where the thickness nf the 
slug is b — b\ the maximum stand¬ 
ing-wave voltage ratio is given hv 

■■©■■(;?)'-O'- 

This ptjuation is valid if the slug 
extends across nearly the full 
width of the guide, since the guide wavelength is then the same in the 
1-uner as it is elsewliere in the guide. The proper size of metal slug for a 
desired mismatch is given by this expression. A similar calculation for 

dielectric slugs is more complicated. 

This simple analysis neglects the dis¬ 
continuity capacitance at each end of the 
slug. The neglect of this capacitance is 
warranted not only because these effects 
are small even for a slug that fills about 
one-third of the guide, but also because 
these effects occur a quarter of a guide 
wavelength apart for each slug. The 
reflection caused by the end effect at one 
end of a slug is of nearly the proper phase 
to cancel that from the other end. 

Dielectric slugs have been used in 
tuners of this type, but since a dielectric 
slug must have considerably greater thickness than a metal slug in 
order to introduce the same reflection, it has no advantage over the 
metal slug in terms of power-handling capacity. The most satisfactory 
design for a double-slug tuner for high power is shn\Mi in Fig. 8-34. 
It consists of metal slugs held by polystyrene supports at each side of 



Pig. S-34.- 


T-High-powpr tuning tsluR 
in wiivpguiclp. 


^ J. (1 Slater, ‘‘Microwave TransmiBsion,” McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942, p. 185. 
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the guide where the field intensities are low. This design eliminates the 
slot that frequently contributes to breakdown phenomena at high powers. 

Motion of the slugs in this design is effected by means of small cables 
that enter from the side of the guide. Such a tuner has proved to be 
fairly satisfactory electrically but difficult to construct in such a way as 
to provide for the proper motion of the slugs. This tuner has, at best, 
about the same power rating as the Mycalex double-slug tuner pre¬ 
viously described Avhich is considerably simpler to construct and use. 

B'13- Fixed-position, Capacitive-screw Tuners. —The theory ol 
tuning mth fixed-position, variable susceptances is discussed in Sec. 8-6. 
In particular it can be shown that impedances of all phases and mag¬ 
nitudes can be tuned with various combinations of three or more capaci¬ 
tive screws spaced one-quarter or one-eighth of a guide wavelength 
apart. Two screws capable of adding infinite susceptance, placed one- 
eighth of a guide wavelength apart, can, theoretically, tune all possible 
reflections for which the voltage standing-wave ratio is less than two at 
the frequency for which their separation is adjusted. At other fre¬ 
quencies the maximum reflection tunable in all phases is less. In 
addition to this limitation, the double capacitive-screw tuner has the 
disadvantage that, for certain phases of impedance, tuning a very small 
mismatch requires large insertions of one or both screws. Furthermore, 
the tuning is not direct; that is, for many phases of mismatch to be 
tuned, the resulting standing-wave ratio obser-ved varies in a compli¬ 
cated manner as the screws are inserted. The combined reflection of 
tuner and mismatch may become considerably larger than that of the 
mismatch alone as the screws are insert-ed. ►^ince it is usually desirable 
to be able to tune a mismatch by observing only the magnitude of the 
reflection (standing-wave ratio) without regard to its phase, this anoma¬ 
lous variation makes it difficult to find the proper insertions of the screws 
for match. 

More complete tuning is obtained by the use of at least three screws 
with one-eighth- or one-quarter-wavelength spacing, as shown in Fig 
8-35. Four screws with one-eighth-wavelength spacing are sometimes 
used. Tuning with such combinations of three or more screws is more 
direct, for some phases of mismatch, and these tuners are usable over 
broad wavelength bands. Usually, no more than two of the screws are 
necessary to tune a given mismatch and, provided that the proper pair 
is used, tuning can be accomplished with a minimum of insertion. 
Thus adjustment becomes less critical and the losses in the screws are 
minimized. 

These advantages are largely offset by the problem of determining 
just what combination of screws will give the most desirable tuning. 
This problem arises from the fact that with these tuners many imped- 
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ances are tunable with more than one pair of screws or with a great 
many different settings of three screws. Moreover, some impedances 
that can be tuned exactly with one pair of screws can be very nearly 
tuned with another. The tuning of a given reflection without reference 
to its phase, therefore, becomes a rather tedious process, and a knowledge 
of the properties of the tuners is required to determine whether or not a 
given setting that matches the reflection is the most desirable one. 
Complicated rules have been developed for tuning with multiple fixed- 
position susceptances. These rules serve chiefly to indicate that other 
methods of tuning should be used whenever possible. 

There is seldom the necessity to tunc large reflections at liigh powers. 
At low poAvers, the single sliding-screAv tuner fSec. 8-10) is almost com- 



Fiu. 8-35.— WaveRuidc raparitive-screw tuners. 

pletely satisfactory for a AAaveguide tuner and is simple to use. For 
limited reflections at high powers, the dielectric-slug tuners (Secs. 811 
and 812) or general-susceptance scrpA\\s next to be discussed (Secs. 8-14 
and 8-15) are adequate and considerably less complicated than the 
capacitive-scrcAV tuners. 

B-14. General-susceptance Screws. —The complexity of tuning with 
fixed-position capacitive screws led to the development of general- 
susceptance screAVs, that is, fixed-position screAvs that are capable of 
introducing either inductive or capacitive shunt susceptance at very 
nearly constant phase. A pair of such screAA^s spaced one-eighth of a 
guide wavelength apart- form a tuner that combines many desirable 
features (although not the range) of the double-stub tuner with the 
mechanical simplicity of a screAV tuner. In addition, a tuner of this 
type has no slot leakage as have the variable-position Avaveguide tuners. 
Furthermore, because larger screAAS may be used, the depth of insertion 
for a given reflection is less and the breakdown power is correspondingly 
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greater than for the sliding-screw or mctal-slug tuners. (Secs. 8-10 
through 8 12). 

The chief limitation of general-susreptance screw tuners is that the 
amount of inductive susceptance obtainable even with a large screw 
is comparatively small. Thus the maximum reflection tunable in all 
phases is limited if no more than two screws are to be used. The use 
of more than two tuning screws is undesirable because of the added 
complexity of tuning discussed in Secs. 8-6 and 813. There is, however, 
wide application for a simple and accurate impedance-tuning device 
which can match all phases of a limited reflection over a 15 or 20 per 
cent band, which has negligible r-f leakage, and which can handle appre¬ 
ciable power. 

A simple and convenient device for obtaining, with a single screw, 
a susceptance that can be made either capacitive or slightly inductive 
and that is variable both in phase and in magnitude has been developed 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories.^ This tuner consists of a large- 

diameter screw offset from the 
center of the guide and having a 
small projection beyond the end of 
the screw as shown in Fig. S-Sfl. 
If the screw is effectively one- 
quarter of a guide wavelength in 
diameter, this projection behaves 
as a lumped capacitive suscept¬ 
ance which “scans'’ through one- 
quarter wavelength in phase and 
changes gradually in magnitude 
with rotation of the screw. If this 
device is followed by a matched line, the shunt admittance at some fixed 
reference plane on the input side will appear to vary from a pure capaci¬ 
tive susceptance to a pure inductive susceptance of nearly the same 
magnitude if the pitch of the screw thread is sufficiently small. The 
admittance as a function of insertion of the screw shown in Fig. 8-30, at 
a wavelength of 3-33 cm, is plotted in Fig. 8-37. The conjugates of these 
admittances may be matched with this tuner. 

A tuner of this design has the appreciable advantage of providing 
approximate tuning over a limited range of impedances with a single 
control. Such simplification is seldom a step in the wrong direction. 
This tuner has certain properties, however, that should be noted in con¬ 
nection with experi^lental applications. The exactness with which an 
arbitrary impedance may be tuned is determined by the change in the 

^ P. H. Smith, "The Asymmetrical Waveguide Tuning Plug,” BTL Report, 
MM 44-170-59, Dec. 8, 1944. 



Fig. 8-36.—Single aaymmehii'nl sriew for 
3-cm band. 
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magnitude of the reflection introduced between scans. This change, of 
course, depends upon the pitch of the screw thread, which, in turn, is 
limited by the diameter of the screw. The diameter of the screw is 
a function of the wavelength, since it must be effectively equal to a 
quarter wavelength, and it is limited by the size of the guide. Further¬ 
more, it may be seen from Fig. 8-37 that successive scans of the imped- 



Fia, 8-37.—Adinittiinrc of a.sj mmptrical srrpw slinwii in Fig. 8-36; variation with screw 

rot atioii. 


ance phase are usually not adjacent curves in terms of the magnitude 
of reflection introduced. This effect is to be expected since the projec¬ 
tion on the screw moves transversely as well as longitudinally in the 
guide with rotation of the screw. Thus on alternate half turns of the 
screw, the projection is near the side of the guide, where the reflection is 
considerably less than that occurring when it is near the center. Finally, 
the shunt susceptance of the rest of the screw is superimposed on the 
admittance of the projection. Since the former is fixed while the latter 
varies in phase by approximately plus or minus one-eighth wavelength 
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from the center of the screw, the phase angle between the reflections from 
each of these sources varies from 0 to ±90°, approximately. 

Because of all these effects, the standing-wave ratio obseived in 
tuning a mismatch is a complicated function of the insertion. In tuning 
^vithout reference to the phase of the mismatch, it is not always readily 
evident that an improvement is being effected or that a given minimum 
reflection is the best possible match that may be obtained. If properly 
used, however, this tuner is capable of matching an admittance of any 
phase within the circle indicated (VSWR of 1.4 or less) to a standing- 
wave voltage ratio of 1.2 or less; for some phases considerably larger 
reflections may be matched to the same degree. 

Another method of obtaining capacitive and inductive susceptance 
with a single screw utilizes the fact that, just as a screw projecting into 



Fig. 8-3S, — Douhlp-sfiew tiiiiPi fru 10>f in wiivclpngth. 

the guide parallel to the electric field appears as a shunt capacitive 
susceptance, so the same screw retracted into its boss, leaving a cavity, 
behaves somewhat as a lumped inductive susceptance that varies with 
the length of the cylindrical cavity so obtained. A tuner for mis¬ 
matches corresponding to a standing-wave voltage ratio of about 1.15, 
which uses two such screws 1 in. in diameter, spaced one-eighth of a 
guide wavelength apart, is described in Sec. O B. This tuner is used to 
provide a small adjustment on the admittance of a broadband matching 
iris in the waveguide sections of a transition from coaxial line to wave¬ 
guide. A greater maximum inductive susceptance may be obtained by 
the use of screws of larger diameter (2 in.) as shown in Fig. 8-38. An 
admittance plot for this tuner is shown in Fig. 8-39. The admittance 
at the center of the input screw is plotted for each screw separately; 
that is, one screw is varied with the other set flush with the inside of the 
guide. It is found that there is little interaction between the screws 
when both are used simultaneously even for fairly large insertions and 
for screw diameters considerably greater than X^/S. Consequently, the 
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admittances that can be produced are obtained by combining the 
admittances of the two screws. For example, the admittance repre¬ 
sented by point A in Fig. 8-39 is obtained with an insertion of slightl.v 
less than 0.05 in. of the input screw and a retraction of 0.40 in. of llio 
output screw. 

Tt is seen from Fig. 8-39 that the variation of admittance with retrac¬ 
tion of the screw departs appreciably from the circle of unity conduct- 



Kiu. 8-3.9.—Adniittaiire us a fiiiirtion of screw setiiiiK for tw[) 2-in. diameter geiiBral- 

suproptancD screws. 


ance on which the plot of a pure shunt inductive susceptance should fall. 
It will be showm later that, provided this deviation is not too great, it is 
somew^hat advantageous. This effect can increase the maximum reflec¬ 
tion that can be tuned in all phases by a pair of these screws at a given 
w^avelength, or can increase the wavelength range over which a given 
reflection can be tuned in all phases for a fixed screw separation. The 
factors determining the proper size and spacing of screws for optimum 
broadband tuning will be discussed here and in the next section in so far 
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as they have been investigated experimentally in the development of a 
double-screw tuner for 10-cm waveguide. 

A screw inserted in the center of the guide, parallel to the electric 
field, gives nearly an infinite shunt capacitive susceptance for an inser¬ 
tion of a free-space quarter wavelength only if the screw diameter is 
small compared with the guide wavelength. As discussed in Sec. 8-10, 
however, a screw of this type requires considerable insertion to produce 



Fig. 8-40.—Adniitianpp as a function of screw setting at !).5 and 10.7 cm for 22 -in. diaiiister 

gDiicral-suhcojjtaiicc sitdw. 

a usable effect and, consequently, has a low poAver-handling capacity. 
It is desirable to obtain a given susceptance with a minimum insertion, 
which is done by increasing the diameter of the screw. This limits the 
maximum susceptance obtainable, however, and if the screw is too large 
the resulting plot of admittance as a function of insertion is quite differ¬ 
ent from a simple variation in shunt susceptance. This effect is to be 
expected, since a sufficiently large screw will behave as a length of line 
having a characteristic impedance and guide wavelength that vary with 
tlie insertion of the screw. At some insertion the screw may appear as 
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a half-wavelength section of line and give no reflection. Such an effect 
is shown in Fig. 8-40 which is a plot of admittance as a function of 
screw setting for a 2.5-in. diameter screw. This screw provides ver}^ 
little capacitive susceptance at 10.7 cm and none at 9.5 cm. Further¬ 
more, the plots for both inductive and capacitive settings of the screw 
appear to be anything but a simple variation in shunt susceptance. 

As expected, the effect for a given screw size is more pronounced at 
vshort Avavelengths. Figure 8-11 is a plot at various wavelengths of 
standing-wave voltage ratio as a function of insertion for a screw 2 in. 



Inbi rl nn or relraclion in inches 

Fig. 8 41 — Vultiigt' sUiidiiiR-A^ a^ t* ratio a fuiKtiun of sntni setting for 2-iii. diameter 

sriew at different wa\ elDiigllis. 

in diameter. A similar result, although one not so pronounced, is 
obtained with a 1.5-in. screw in the 8- to ll-cm region. A 1-in. diameter 
screw, however, is found to be quite satisfactory over this wavelength 
range for standing-wave ratios up to 3 in voltage. It shows a com¬ 
paratively small variation of reflection vith frequency for a given inser¬ 
tion as slumn in Fig 8-42. The shaded area represents the spread in 
curves of standing-vave voltage ratio as a function of insertion at five 
different wavelengths between 8.1 and 11.1 cm. 

Also plotted to the same scale in Fig. 8 12 is the almost negligible 
inductive susceptance produced by retracting the 1-in. screw into its 
boss. From this curve it is leaddy evident that a much larger screw is 
necessary to provide a usable amount ot inductive susceptance. A com¬ 
pound screw of the type slumn in Fig, 8-43, Sec. S-l5 is necessary to 
provide a usable amount of either inductive or capacitive susceptance 
with the same screw. 



Voltage standing wave ratio 
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Although a larger screw will 



Piii. R 42—VoltaKP standiriK-wavc* latio 
as a functiim of btre^ bettiiiK fni l-iii diam- 
etci sciew in waveguide, spioad ovpi 8 1- to 
11.1-cm band 

one-eighth guide wavelength apart 
plicated when one screw tunes the 


a greater inductive susceptance, 
there are factors that limit the size 
of screw that can be used over a 
desired wavelength range. It is 
shown in Fig. 8-40 that, as the 
wavelength decreases, the plot of 
admittance as a function 
retraction departs consideral)h 
from a purely susceptive varia¬ 
tion. Data for different sereu 
diameters indicate that this effect 
becomes more marked as the ratio 
ol screw diameter to guide wave¬ 
length increases. The resulting 
characteristics are undesirable in 
two ways. First, they limit tlic 
magnitude of inductive suscep- 
tancp that may be obtained 
Second, they affect the ‘'orthogo¬ 
nality" of tuning as shown in Fig 
8 39 for a pair of screws spaced 
Tuning w ith tw o screw s is least corn- 
conduct ance component of a given 



Fig. 8-43.—Tuning screws for adjusting match of tranbitioiiH. 

admittance and the other, the susceptance component. Depai 1 ures from 
this characteristic make tuning without reference to the phase of the 
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mismatch a more complicated procedure as in. the case of the capacitive 
screws discussed in Secs. 8-6 and 8-13. 

This effect on the admittance as a function of retraction for the 
inductive screw is to be expected. In large-diameter cavities at suffi¬ 
ciently short wavelengths, appreciable propagation of the lowest round- 
waveguide or r^ii-mode is possible. In this case the discontinuity 
becomes a short-circuited section of line of small but finite length which 
appears in the waveguide as a series reactance as well as a shunt sus- 
ceptance. Since the whole effect is distributed over a large fraction of a 
guide wavelength it can hardly be treated as a single lumped susceptance. 
Experimentally, it has been found that the shunt admittance of a retracta¬ 
ble screw 2 in. in diameter is very nearly a pure susceptance in the wave¬ 
length range 9 to 11 cm. This result is shown in Fig. 841. A scicav of 
this size has been used successfully in a double-screw tuner for standing 
waves up to 2 in voltage over this wavelength range. 

All effects described here probably can be analyzed and the optimum 
screw sizes calculated for a desired tuning range from the theory of 
Avaveguide discontinuities. In the interest of obtaining quickly the 
design for a useful tuner, hoAvever, the theory is left for more leisurely 
application. 

B-15. A Waveguide Double-screw Tuner. —As discussed in the last 
section it is possible to tune a limited reflection in all phases by use of 
two geneial-susceptance tuning screws centered in the Avide side of the 
guide. Such a tuner for 10 cm using the compound scrcAvs described in 
Sec. 8-14 is shoAA n in Fig. 8 43. A plot of admittance as a function 
of setting of each screAv separately Avould be similar to that shoAvn in 
Fig. 8-39 where the admittance is referred to the plane of the input screw. 
The tuner is folloAved by a matched load. The compound screws will 
give a greater susceptance variation over a wide band than may be 
obtained Avith the simple screAV tuner Avhose tuning is illustrated in 
Fig. 8-39. The relative sizes of the inductiA^e and capacitive section of 
the compound screw Averc determined experimentally for the 9- to 11-cm 
band as described in the last section. It remains to discuss the tuning 
range, over a broad wavelength band, of a pair of these compound 
screAvs Avith a fixed separation, that is, one-eighth guide wavelength for 
only one Avavelength in the band. The best separation for maximum 
tuning range over a given band may also be determined. 

In Sec. 8-6 it was shoAvn that Iavo susceptive elements capable of 
adding infinite inductive and capacitive shunt susceptance and Avhich 
are spaced an eighth wavelength along a transmission line can tune 
reflections of any phase for Avhich the standing-wave voltage ratio is no 
larger than two. That is, all admittances except those lying within the 
circle of normalized conductance 2 on a Smith chart may be presented 
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or their conjugates matched with such a tuner. This condition holds 
theoretically only for the wavelength at which the tuning elements are 
an eighth of the line wavelength apart. At other wavelengths the maxi¬ 
mum reflection that may be tuned in all phases is smaller than that for 
which the standing-wave ratio is 2 in voltage. 

Very nearly the same result is obtained with general-susceptance 
screws that introduce only limited inductive and capacitive suscept- 



Fio. 8-44.—Theoretical tuning langp at nnribanrl nf iloublc-scrpw tuner 'with Xf,/8 hpanng; 
admittanrp plDltfcl at input mcipw. 

anccs. Figure 8-44 is a plot of the theoretical tuning range of two 
screws with A^/S spacing which can introduce ±0.7 unit of susccptance. 
Much larger capacitive susceptances are obtainable with actual screws 
but this 0.7 unit of inductive susceptance is about the limit that can be 
obtained with a 2-in. diameter screw at 10 cm. As indicated in Fig. 
8-43, the admittance is referred to the center of the first or input screw 
and the device is assumed to be followed by a matched load. The con¬ 
jugates of all admittances within the shaded area may be matched with 
such a tuner at the wavelength for which the separation is X„/8. The 
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maximum reflection that may be tuned in all phases is that represented 
by a standing-wave voltage ratio of about 1.9. 

Assuming that the screws can add the same maximum susceptance 
at all wavelengths in a given band, the tuning range over the band may 
be predicted as shown in Fig. 8-45. This plot shows the tunable regions 
of admittance at 9.0 cm (broken curve) and at 11.0 cm (solid curve) 



Tic;. 8-45. —Thporrtit'al tiinifiK at H and 11 ciii of double-'^n i‘\\ liiiiiM \Mth X^j/S fapaping at 
10 nil; adinitianrc plotted at input sriew. 

of a tuner for which the screw separation is X^/S at 10 cm. Only Ihe 
region enclosed by both curves is tunable over this 20 per cent band. 
The maximum reflection that can be limed in all phases over the band is 
that for Avhich the standing-wave voltage ratio is 1.55. It is limited by 
the range of the tuner at 9.0 cm. This effect suggests that the proper 
spacing for maximum tuning over the band should be X^/S not at mid¬ 
band (10 cm) but at a shorter wavelength. Figure 8-46 shows the effect 
of using a screw separation that is one-eighth guide wavelength at 9.0 cm. 
The maximum reflection tunable in all phases over the band is now that 
for which the standing-wave ratio is 1.75 in voltage. It is limited on 
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the low-conductance side of the plot by the range of the tuner at 11.0 cm, 
therefore, the best spacing appears to be one-eighth guide wavelength 
at a somewhat longer wavelength than 9.0 cm. Usually, the exact 
spacing for a maximum tuning range over a given band will depend upon 
the bandwidth and the guide wavelengths involved. 

A comparison of the tuning ranges at 9 and 11 cm for the tAVO differ¬ 
ent spacings of Figs. 8-45 and 8-40 shows, howcA^er, that the range of 



Fig. H-46.—Theorrtical tuning at 9 and 11 rm of dnidde-Hfrew lunpr with X^/S spacing at 
9 cm; admittance plotted at input Hrrew. 


tuning at 11 cm is considerably less affected by changes in screw spacing 
than that at 9 cm; hence, little improvement is effected by increasing the 
separation from Xp/8 at 9 cm. Thus, to a very good approximation the 
spacing required for a maximum tuning range over a given band is an 
eighth Avavelength for the shortest wavelength at which tuning is desired. 

Except at the shortest Avavelengths the experimental results obtained 
with actual tuners show somewhat better coverage than that predicted 
in the preceding analysis. The compound screAvs described here can 
add very large capacitive susceptances, but the maximum inductive 
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susceptance obtainable is about that assumed in the previous discussion. 
The shunt admittance added by these screws in a retracted position, 
however, is not a pure inductive susceptance. The plot of admittance 
as a function of screw setting at a given wavelength departs from the 
curve of unity conductance, as shown in Fig. 8-39, in such a way that it 
increases the maximum reflection that may be tuned in all phases. 



Fiii. 8-47. Exppilint'lluil lulling at 10.3 rm nf Joublp-srrew tuner with X„/8 sparing ut 
10.3 nil wiiA plpiigtli; ndniittaurr pluttrd at input sltpw. 

Figure 8-47 is the plot of tuning range for an experimental double- 
screw tuner of the type desnibed in this section and gives the timing 
range at 10.3 em for a screw spacing that is X„/8 at this wavelength. It 
is seen that reflections equivalent to a standing-wave voltage ratio of 2 
are tunable in all phases, ali hough neither screw can introduce separately 
more than 0.7 unit of inductive susceptance. 

A plot of the same type at 9 cm for a screw spacing of X„/8 at 9 cm 
is given in Fig. 8-48. Here, the tuning range is limited to reflections in 
all phiises for which the standing-wave ratio is 1.71 or less in vullage. 
The reasons for.this reduced range have not been thoroughly analyzed, 
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but the effect is probably due to interactions between screws. In the 
last section several suggestions are given as to why such effects can occur 
at the shorter wavelengths. 

Figure 8-49 shows the tuning range at 11.1 cm of the same tuner 
(\g/S spacing between screws at 9.0 cm). This plot demonstrates the 
conclusion, given in the previous analysis, that the spacing between 



Fig. 8-48.—Expprimpntal tuning nt 9 cm of dnublp-acrew tunpr with X„/8 spacing for 9 cm; 
admittaiicp plotted at input BPrew. 

screws should, usually, be onc-eighth guide wavelength for the shortest 
wavelength at which the tuner is to be used. For a reasonable band¬ 
width (about 20 per cent) this spacing allows the maximum of tuning 
at the shortevSt wavelength and does not appreciably affect the tuning 
range at the long-wavelength end of the band which usually is greater 
than the range at the short-wavelength end. The tuner described here 
will tune in any phase reflections for which the voltage standing-wave 
ratio is 2 or less from about 9.5 cm to more than 11.1 cm. For certain 
phases, very large reflections may be tuned since these screws can intro¬ 
duce very large capacitive susceptance. 
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Fig. 8-49.—Experimental tuning at 11.1 mi iif double-serew tuner with Xp/8 spacing for 
9 cm; admittance plotted at input screw. 

B'16. Phase Shifters. —The importance of phase shifters in certain 
applications has been emphasized in Sec. 8-7. Two simple and effective 
forms of waveguide phase shifters that have found favor are illustrated 
by Figs. 8 50 and 8 51. 



Fig. S-50.—Slotted-waveguida phase shifter. 
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These two models operate on entirely different principles. The 
simpler principle is that underlying the version shown in Fig. 8-50. 
Long longitudinal slots are cut along the center of the two broad surfaces 
of a rectangular waveguide, each slot being very similar to those used in 
connection with standing-wave measurements. Since there are no trans¬ 
verse currents interrupted by these slots, they do not radiate appreciably. 
If desired, any slight amount of radiation may be suppressed by the outer 
section of rectangular tubing indicated in Fig. 8 50. When the clamp 
indicated in the figure is tightened, the larger dimension a of the wave- 



IiG. 8-61.—Dielectiir phase bhiftci 


guide cross section is reduced, resulting in a reduction in the cutoff \\avc- 
length and an increase in guide wavelength. The relations are 


K = 2a, (8) 



The change in the dimension a is distributed over a long section of line 
that functions as an impedance-matching taper. As the guide wave¬ 
length is increased, the effective electrical length of the whole ^\aveguide 
section is decreased, thus effecting a shift in phase. 

In the phase shifter of Fig. 8-51, the change in guide wavelength is 
brought about by moving a long dielectric slab laterally across the 
interior of the waveguide. The effect on guide Avavelength of such a 
slab has been calculated (Vol. 10) theoretically for the case in which the 
slab extends all the way from the top to the bottom wall of the waveguide. 
It seems to be easier to determine experimentally the change in guide 
wavelength caused by motion of the modified slab indicated in Fig. 8-52. 
Qualitatively, it is easy to see that the effect of the dielectric should be 
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much greater when it is in the region of the high electric fields present at 
the center of the waveguide than when it is in the weak fields near the 
side walls. The length of the slab must be great enough to give a com¬ 
plete half-wavelength change in equivalent length as the slab is moved 
from center position to the side wall. 

The slab is supported by means of either two or three rods, spaced 
in such a way that cancelation of reflections is achieved. Two rods of 
equal diameter spaced three- 
quarters of a wavelength apart 
have been used. The wavelength 
to be used is the effective wave¬ 
length for an average position of 
the slab at the midband frequency. 

Alternatively, three rods Avith 
quart^er-Avavelength spacing may 
be used. The center rod should 1 lu- 8-52.—Spftirjn view of dieleutric phast* 
produce twice as much reflection sluftei. 

as the other two in order to achieve a broadband cancelation of reflections. 
For small rods, the reflection coefficient is proportional to c/^, consequently 
the central rod should have a diameter \/2 times that of the others. 

The ends of the dielectric slab are tapered in the manner indicated in 
Fig. 8-51, the length of the taper being half a wavelength. The Avave- 
length to be used here is something like the mean between the normal 
guide* Avjiveleiigth and that in the section containing the slab in an average 

position. The double taper shown in 
Fig. 8-53 Avas found also to give good 
results. It Avas expected that a 
broader band Avould result from this 
arrangement, but its superiority over 
the single taper has not been 
established. 

The dielectric that has been found 
to be most satisfactory for the slab 
material is polystyrene or one of the 
In.. 8'5;j. Dijubip i!i)inird diclbutiir materials of high softening tem¬ 

perature and the same dielectric con¬ 
stant. The plastic materials have the advantages of being easy to machine 
and unlikely to break in use. They have, however, the defect of being 
likely to suffer permanent damage if a spark is permitted to occur in the 
vicinity. Materials such as Mycalex, polyglas, or glass of various types are 
not damaged by sparking, but they are difficult to machine and subject to 
breakage. It is explained in the next paragraph that there is a maximum 
permissible thickness of slab which decreases as the dielectric constant 
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of the slab material is increased. Since glasses in general have high 
dielectric constants, glass slabs must be made thin; hence, they are fragile. 
It is possible that either Mycalex or polyglas might offer a good compro¬ 
mise in regard to machinability, ruggedness, and arc resistance. 

If the dielectric slab is made too thick, or if the width a of the wave¬ 
guide is too large, more than one waveguide mode may be propagated. 
It has been observed that when this situation exists certain positions of 
the slab lead to a resonant condition. The resonance occurs when the 
effective length of guide section supporting the highci’ mode has a critical 
value of approximately half a wavelength. High values of dissipative 
loss and high values of input standing-wave voltage ratio result, and 
voltage breakdown is likely to occur. The waveguide normally used at 
Avavelengths near 1.25 cm is so wide (a = 0.420 in.) relative to the wave- 
lengt^hs used that it is subject to this difficulty. In the construction of 
phase shifters, the width is decreased, by means of a half-wavelength 
taper, to the value indicated in Table 8T. 

The dimensions and performance characteristics of dielectric phase 
shifters designed for three wavelength regions are given in Table 81. 


Table 81.— Dimensions of Polystyiieni: (Av = 2.r)r)) Phase Shifters 
(Wavi'loiiKOi rango for r < 1.10) 



Symbol 

and 

units 

Model I 

X = 1.23 to 
1.27 cm 

Model II 

X * 3.13to 
3.53 cm 

Model III 

X = 8.5 to 
11.6 cm 

Wavpguide diinc*iisioiis. 

a, in. 
h, in. 

0.350 

0.170 

0.900 

0.400 

2.840 

1.340 

Slab thirkiiPHs. 

r, in. 

0.075 

0.188 

0.500 

Clearance gap. 

f, in. 

0.020 

0.044 

0.170 

Slab length, including tapers. 

in. 

2 

5 

15 

Diameter of two rods. 

d, in. 

0.030 

0.041 

0.124 

Diameters of central rod, if used.. 

d, in. 

0.042 

0.058 


Rod spacing. 

in. 

0.173 

0.470 

4.42fi 

Dielectric taper length. 

in. 

0.340 

0.040 

2.050 

Breakdown power. 

1 

kw 

70 

200 

1000 
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Coaxial Power Dividers 

B'17. Fixed Coaxial Power Dividers. —When it is desired to send half 
the power into each of two loads, a circuit of the type illustrated in 
Fig. 8-54 may be used. A modification, giving an unequal division of the 
power, is presented in Fig. 8-56. Several alternative circuits have been 
devised, but the ones given here have proved to be most satisfactory. 

The operation of the circuit of Fig. 8-54 is good over a broad band, as 
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shown qualitatively by the following analysis. It may be reasoned that 
the two loads and the stub are effectively in parallel at the junction point. 
Each of the two loads presents the characteristic admittance Yo of the 
line at the junction point, giving a total load admittance at that point 
of 21^0. At midband wavelength, the stub length is adjusted to be effec¬ 
tively a quarter wavelength, consequently it adds zero susceptance. The 



-yu\ 

Flo. 8-55.—Adinittanro transformatiDns in power divider of Fig. 8-64. 

enlargement of the conductor of the quarter-wavelength section of the 
input line, a continuation of the center conductor of the stub, is chosen 
to give a characteristic admittance \/2 Y q. This section acts as an 
admittance transformer, matching the load admittance 2Fo to the char¬ 
acteristic admittance Y o of the input line. 

At a wavelength longer than the midband wavelength, the stub is too 
short and adds an inductive (negative) susceptance B, to the load 
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admittance 2Fo, as indicated in Fig. 8-55. This is desirable, however, 
since at this wavelength the transformer section is also too short. The 
combined action of stub and transformer leads to an input admittance F, 
that is very close to }"o even at wavelengths longer than the midband 
wavelength, as indicated in Fig. 8-55. Similarly, for shorter wavelengths, 
the stub adds a positive suscoptance that combines with the transformer, 
now too long, to give a good match in the input line. 

It is easily shown that for small departures from midband wavelength, 
the susceptance added by the stub is quantitatively equal to that required 
to produce the compensation indicated in Fig. 8-55. For larger depar¬ 
tures from midband wavelength, compensation is no longer exact, but 
it is still good. The dimensions given in Table 8-2 were found to give a 
VSWR below 1.1 for the wavelength range 9 to 11 cm. All dimensions 

Table 8-2.— Dimensions of Power Dividers of Fig. 8-54 


SUiiiclai Ll liiu' size 


Dimension 

— — — 

— 


« ill. 

8 in. 

Stub length U . 

1 220 

1.107 

Conductor diameter d . 

0.325 

0.468 

Transformer length t. 

1.110 

1.000 

1 


except the stub length are calculated according to the simple theory 
outlined above. The stub length is then adjusted to give minimum input 



VSWR at raidband wavelength. 

The principle of operation of 
the power divider of Fig. 8-5() is 
similar to that of the model shown 
in Fig. 8-54. In order to obtain 
unequal power division, quarter- 
wavelength transformers are in¬ 
serted in the two load lines. The 
characteristic admittances of the 
transformer sections are chosen to 
give the admittances Fi and Fz, 
satisfying the relations 

Fi + Fz = 2Fo, (10) 



Fill K-TjC.— Power diyider for unequal j. j. i 

division of power. Fquation (10) requires the total 

load admittance at the junction to 

be equal to 21^o just as in the simpler model of Fig. 8 54. The same char- 
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acteristic admittance, y/2 Yn. is then used for the stub and the input 
transformer whose action, including compensation for wavelength change, 
is just as before. Equation (11) enables the circuit to be designed to 
obtain any desired ratio between the powers Pi and P 2 going to the two 
loads. At midband wavelength both Yi and Y^, are pure conductances, 
and they are in parallel and subject to the same rms voltage Y, The 
powers Pi and Pz going to the two loads are then V^Yi and V^Yz, and 
Eq. (11) folloAvs. 

As the wavelength is varied, Yi and Y 2 take on susceptive components; 
but their conductive components remain almost constant for wavelength 
variations that are not too large, and the power-division ratio remains 
almost constant. The constancy of the conductance component of 
admittance at the input side of a quarter-wavelength transformer is 
easily demonstrated with the aid of an admittance chart or by means of 
the admittance-transformation equation. It is found also that the signs 
of the susccptance componeiitij of Ti and Y^ are opposite; consequently, 
there is a tendency for them to cancel each other. Quantitatively, the 
cancellation is good w hen and I’^z are nearly equal, but the susceptance 
component of the larger admittance Fz is always larger. This situation 
leads to a greater fretiuciicy sensitivity than that of the simple circuit 
of Fig. 8-54. It is possible to obtain accurate compensation of the fre- 
(piency sensitivities of the stub, output transformers, and input trans¬ 
former by suitable modification of the design. It is necessary to decrease 
the characteristic admittance of the stub and input transformer by the 
proper amount and make the appropriate change on the right side of 
Eq. (10). In the limit, as Fi approaches zero, a right-angle stub with 
a half-wavelength broadbanding transformer will result. By theory, 
the characteristic admittance of stub and transformers is, in this case, 
1.22 Yoj w hich may be compared with I.41Fo in the case of Fig. 8-54. 

B*18. Variable Power Divider.—The purpose of this device is to vary 
at will the ratio betw^een the power delivered to two output lines. At the 
same time, the input impedance remains matched; therefore, no power 
is reflected by the circuit. The theory outlined below applies equally 
w’ell for transmission lines of various types. Both coaxial and w'aveguide 
versions have been made and found to operate essentially as expected. 

Such powder dividers are used to divide a given input power in any 
proportion desired between tw'o operating loads (for example, two 
antennas) or, with a “ dummy load connected to one arm, to achieve an 
attenuator that has a minimum insertion loss of zero and is well matched 
at all attenuations. Although such an attenuator follows a calculable 
law closely, it is rather sensitive to slight frequency changes and hence 
not especially suitable for precision work. 

The principle of operation may be understood by considering the 
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model indicated schematically in Fig. 8-57. The conditions prevailing 
for three different stub lengths will be discussed. 

(1) k = iX, hence h = iX. In this case^ stub C presents a short 
circuit (Zt 7 = 0oryc = °®) across the junction ACE. This prevents the 
passage of power into output line A. Since this short circuit occurs I^X 



from the input junction GUI, it presents an open circuit across this junc¬ 
tion (Za = or Yg = 0). Thus the output branch G acts as a quarter- 
wavelength stub support, allowing free passage of power from input line I 
into the other branch H. This branch H is matched since the stub 
I) {i\ long) acts as a normal stub support and permits free passage of 

power into the matched 1 oad B. Thus 
the input line I is matched, all the 
power is delivered to load B and none 
to A. 

(2) h = fX, hence h = iX. Now 
the stub D short-circuits the load B, 
while the stub C allows free passage 
into load A, since it acts as if it were 
a quarter-wavelength stub support. 
Thus all the power is now delivered to 
load A, none to B, and the input line 
I is matched. 

(3) = |X, hence U = fX. Stub 
D is now capacitive and stub C is inductive. These stub susccptancps are 
added in shunt with the loads A and B. At the input junction GHI, the 
admittances at E and F have been transformed by the quarter-wavelength 
sections EG and FH in such away that the inductive effect of one branch 



Fiu. 8-58.—Diviaiuii of powpr vs. 
ijtub length for the power divider of 
Fig. 8-57. 
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is exactly compensated by the capacitive effect of the other, and the con¬ 
ductances add to give exactly the characteristic admittance of the coaxial 
line. Hence the admittance at the input line I exactly matches the line. 
The power divides equally between output lines A and Bj as indicated by 
Fig. 8-58. 

Application of the transmissitm-line equation shows that, for all values 
i)f the admittance at the input line I exactly matches the line. The 
fraction of the available power 
delivered to output line A and 
1 0 output line B may be cal¬ 
culated from the equations 

( 12 ) 

These quantities are plotted 
in Fig. 8-58. 

It should be realized, how- 
(‘vcr, that a power divider of 
I his type presents a matched 
impedance in the input line 
only when the line is the 
branch so indicated in Fig. 

8-57. If power is fed in 
through one of the other 
branches, say branch A, and 
l)ranch B and the branch 
indicated as the input line are 
terminated in matched loads, 
the impedance looking in at 

will not, in general, be matched. For the setting of the stubs that 
would normally give complete transmission into load A, the imped¬ 
ance looking in the reversed direction will be matched. For other 
settings of the plungers, a ceitain amount of mismatch will occur. The 
percentage of the power in the incident wave which is coupled through 
from one branch to another is the same regardless of Avhich branch is 
used as the input one. It is not true, however, that the input impedances 
or standing-Avave voltage ratios in the two cases are equal. In the first 



Kiu. 8-5.9. —Cnaxial pDwer divider for I-iii. line. 
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case all the power of the incident wave not transmitted to load A is 
dissipated in load B, but in the reversed arrangement, the power not 
dissipated in the branch I is partly reflected back along branch A and 
partly dissipated in load B. 

The actual form of the final circuit is that shown in Fig. 8*59. The 
uiput line is shown in the rear and the two output lines are shown in the 
foreground. The right-angle stubs in the two output lines are like those 
ol Fig. 4-31, including undercut transformers. An identical undercut 
transformer occurs in the input line. The two plungers are moved by 
pinioned gears attached to a common shaft. 

It was found necessary in order to obtain an improvement in imped¬ 
ance-matching to alter the length of the two stubs in the input and out¬ 
put bran(‘hes. The VSWR finally obtained was about 1.1 at the design 
wavelength of 9.1 cm. Power levels of about 500 kw were required to 
cause breakdown. 

The effectiveness of a variable-length stub in short-circuiting either 
one of the output lines is limited by the conductivity of the metals and 
the losses in the plunger. It was found that the maximum attenuation 
obtainable at either output line Avas limited to about 45 db 


Waveguide Power Dividers 

8-19. Fixed Power Divider.^ —Fixed A\aveguide pOAver dividers of 
two types have been developed, the Y and the T, so-called because of 
their shape. The principle of operation of the Y-shaped pOAver divider 
is simple. A rectangular Avaveguide carrying poAver in the 7'£in-mode 
is illustrated in Fig. 8-60a; a thin conducting plate may be inserted across 
the Avaveguide, perpendicular to the electric field, as in Fig. 8-606. The 
introduction of this plate does not change the fields inside the Avaveguide, 
nor does it change the currents in the Avails; consequently, the input 
impedance relations undergo no change Avhen the partition is put in. 
Since the field is uniform in the ^-direction, the A^oltage across the Avave¬ 
guide AAull be divided between the tAvo branch Avaveguides in the ratio 
of Fz/Fi = Ehz/Ehi = 62 / 61 . In addition, the currents in the tAvo 
branches are equal to each other and to the currents in the main AAave- 
guide. The tAvo branches are, therefore, in series Avith the main Avave¬ 
guide, and the power transmitted through the tAvo branch Avaveguides 
Avill be in the ratio of their heights. This Avaveguide circuit is then a 
poAver divider. 

This poAver divider in its simplest form would not be coda enient, since 

^ Contributions to Sol-h. 8 19 and 8 20 witp iriadi* hA' F. T. Worr(4l. 
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each branch, having a height less than the height of the waveguide, has^ 
an impedance different from the impedance of the main waveguide. 
This simple version should be modified by tapering each branch into a 
waveguide of standard size, as shown in Fig. 8 60c. In practice, it is 
found convenient to have the two branch waveguides separated from one 



Kiij. H BO.—Dpvi'lopnieiit of Y-tyj)e power divider. 


another, rather than joined ])y a common wall, and a further modifica¬ 
tion that results in the Y-shaped power divider is made as in Fig. 8-60d. 

Models have been designed, as indicated in Fig. 8-61 and Table 8-3, 
for the 3-cm and 10-cin regions. All are for an equal di^4sion of power, 
although models can be designed for some other ratio of power di\i- 
sion, if desired. It should be noted that the critical dimensions in each 


Tahlk K-3. —Dkskjn P.\hamkteiis fur the Power Dividers of Fir;. 8-61 


Hand for 




1 

1 

! 

VSWH 
- 1.07 

fT, ill. 

' b, in. 

r, in. 

1 

ff, in. 

p, in. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10.0-11.1 

2.840 

1.340 

0.502 

1 1 

0.080 

11“ 31' 

8.5-11.5 

2.840 

1.340 

0.9375 

i’i 

0.080 

7“ 6' 

3.1- 3.4 

0.1)00 

0.400 

0.200 

4 

0.050 

13“ 14' 

3.1- 3.4 

0.900 

0.400 

0.230 

1 

0.050 

7“ 3' 
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case are the angle of the Y, which determines the length of the taper, and 
the position of the leading edge of the vane. These dimensions were both 
determined experimentally. The 10-cm model has been tested on high 
power; it did not break down at the maximum available power of 1.1 Mw. 


Reel, brass tubing 



Fii:. 8T)1.- Waveguide pnwer divider, fixetl Y-type. 


It is probable that a power divider of this type will handle almost as 
much power as the waveguide itself. 

Another possible form of hxed power divider makes use of a series- 
branching T-junrtion, as in Fig. 8 02. If power is fed into arm A, it 
will divide equally between arms B and (\ If the three branrhes are all 
waveguides of the same size, }n)wever, there will l)e a eonsiderable mis- 



Kig. 8-62.—A T-type power divider. Fig. 8-63.—Pow'er divider, niodifi(?d T- 
Arrows rfpreHEjnt nlortrir finhls. typo. Aitowh rpj)ri‘.spiit oler-trie fields. 


match consisting, in part, of the mismatch due to the junction effect, and, 
in part, of the mismatch due to the load of impedance 2Zo terminating a 
waveguide of impedance Zq. In practice it has been found difficult to 
match such a power divider over any reasonably large wavelength-band. 
There are a number of Avays in which this frequency sensitivity could be 
reduced. One way that might succeed would be to use the T of Fig. S brl, 
a series-branching T, in which the output branches arc half the height 
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I'm. 8 ()1.— \ Y-type power 
with T-shape. 


divider 


of the input branch, with, therefore, half the characteristic impedance.'^f 
Then, only the junction effect would be left to match. Again, the height 
of the output branches could be set at some other value found experi¬ 
mentally, to correct partially the junction effect. In either case, the 
output branches would have to be 
tapered up to full size, and the result 
would not be a particularly simple 
arrangement. In addition, because of 
the sharp corners, it probably could not 
handle as much power as the Y-type. 

The power divider just discussed 
used a series-branching, or A-plane 
T. An //-plane T might be used, but 
it would probably be more frequency- 
sensitive than the A^-plane T. It 
would have the advantage, however, 
of handling higher powers. 

If the geometric arrangement of the T is preferable to that of the Y, 
the latter can be modified to get a T that is almost as compact as a simple 
T, and that has the broadband characteristics of the Y. This design is 

illustrated in Fig. 8 ()4. It can be 
seen that this design uses a Y-type 
power divider the branches of 
which have mitered angles placed 
as close as possible to the divider. 

A dimensioned drawing is shown 
in Fig. 8 05. The input VSWR is 
l)elow 1.1 over the wavelength 
band 3.15 cm to 3.05 cm. This 
power divider has been tested at 
pulse powers up to 225 kw, 1-^sec 
pulse duration, 1000 pps, without 
breakdown. 

B'20. Variable Power Dividers. 

A simple variable power divider 
can be made using a Y-junction 
with the dividing partition hinged 
at one end as shown in Fig. 8-66. 
Such a power divider should be 
well matched over a broad band, since it is derived from a broadband fixed 
power divider. The power divides between the two output branches in the 
ratio of the heights bi and 1 ) 2 , just as in the related fixed power divider of 
Sec. 8-19. Some work was done on such a power divider, but it was not 



0.0&4"wall 


Tiu. 8 05.—Power [liviili*i for uae at wavo- 
longths between 3.15 eiu ajid 3.05 cm. 
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carried through to completion. A model designed for a wavelength of 
10.5 cm was tested at various wavelengths and found to have a maximum 
standing-wave voltage ratio of about 1.25 for all adjustments over the 
band from 8.2 to 11.5 cm. This model was not well constructed; as a 
result the data are not particularly meaningful. Better performance 

could probably be obtained from 
a Avell-built model. One trouble¬ 
some feature was the design of a 
capacitance joint to connect the 
moving partition to the waveguide 
walls. The joint on the one model 
that was made gave trouble with 
r-f leakage and was not considered 
satisfactory. 

A more successful power 
divider, although probably not so 
good intrinsically as the Y-type 
power divider, is the waveguide 
version of the coaxial-line powder divider. An idealized model of such a 
power divider is shown in Fig. 8 G7. Power enters arm A, aims B and C 
are connected to the tw^o loads betw’een w^hich the power is to be divided. 
Arms D and E, each a quarter guide w^avelength from A, have plungers 
riding in them. The plungers are ganged and are set a quarter guide 
wavelength apart vertically. 

As was shown in the discussion 
of the coaxial-line pow^r divider, if 
the T-junctions are all ideal the 
power divider will be matched at all 
settings of the ganged plungers. 

But the waveguide T-junctions are 
not ideal; hence an equivalent cir¬ 
cuit (Vol. 10) including a junction 
effect must be used in the analysis. 

Therefore, as the plunger in arm D is 
moved, instead of an impedance of 
1 + j tan being seen at the junc¬ 
tion of arm D with the main line, 
an impedance that differs from this 
value is seen because of the effect of the junction. A similar effect occurs 
at arm E. Thus, as the ganged plungers are moved, the impedance seen 
looking into the power divider will vary approximately as shown in 
Curve a of Fig. 9 68. This circle will close on itself when the plungers 
have moved a quarter wavelength from their starting position, since the 




Fig. 8-6G.—A Y-junction vaiiable power 
divider with hinged partition. 
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power divider then looks the same as in the beginning. The center df 
the curve is displaced from the center of the chart, since the junction of A 
with the main line also is nonideal. If, then, a matching iris is placed 
in the input arm, the impedance of the power divider as a function of 
plunger position will be a circle about the center of the chart. 

This nonideal behavior can be compensated by putting in a matching 
clement that makes the junction behave like an ideal one. The matching 



Fig. 8-68. —Input ndinittniirr* of power divider as plungers are moved. Referenre 
point itj 0.10 \fi on input side of junrtiou and X = 3.2 fin. (a) no irises in stubs; (b) irises 
in stubs; (c) iris also in input. 

iris that is used is the same one used in matching a series-branching T. 
When this iris was used in arms D and Ej the impedance of the power 
divider no longer varied as Curve a of Fig. 8’08 but was fairly constant as 
in Curve b. Since the junction of A mth the main guide is nonideal, a 
matcliing iris is required there also. When this iris is inserted, Curve c 
of Fig. 8-68 results. 

This power divider is frequency-sensitive, as might be expected from 
the design which includes several rather long stubs. One power divider 
has been designed for a wavelength of 3.20 cm. In the wavelength band 
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from 3.17 to 3.23 cm, the maximum standing-wave voltage ratio is 1.20. 
The power-division ratio is limited by the loss in the stubs and the plung¬ 
ers; the maximum ratio obtainable with this divider is about 35 db. 

This basic design of power divider for waveguide has been modified, 
as was the coaxial-line version, by putting a gas switch on one of the 
plunger arms. The tube is arranged to be ineffective at high-power 
levels, allowing the power divider to attenuate the transmitted signal. 
At low power, the switching tube is effective in reducing the attenuation 
of the loAV-level signal. An additional problem arose in the design of 
this model. It was discovered, when making standing-wave measure¬ 
ments on the first experimental model, that the plot of standing-wave ratio 
as a function of plunger position was a circle that closed only after a 
plunger motion of one-half wavelength. This effect was similar to that 
caused by the plungers being improperly set relative to one another. Since 
the plungers had been seb accurately a quarter wavelength apart, the 
trouble was thought to be caused by an abnormally large phase shift intro¬ 
duced by the T-junction to which the gas switch was attached. This was 
found to be the case; and, when the distance between the plungers was 
changed to compensate for this effect, the performance was the same as in 
the simple power divider. 


SWITCHES 

8-21. Coaxial-line Switches. —The variable power divider described 
in Sec. 8-18 may be used as a coaxial-line switch by moving the pair of 
short-circuiting plungers between the two positions corresponding to full 
power transmission first into one load and then into the other. Such 
a switch would carry about as much pow er as the normal stub-supported 
line of which it is composed, and it w ould be w ell matched even during 
the switching process. 

For certain applications it is desired to have a switch that is more 
compact, lighter in w eight, simpler to build, and faster in switching. In 
many of these applications the problem is simplified by the fact that the 
switch is not required to operate at high power levels, and usually the 
mismatch during switching is of no consequence. 

A switch that possesses all these desirable characteristics, but which 
is limited to low' power levels and is not matched during switching, is 
shown in Fig. 8-69. It was designed for use at wavelengths around 
10 cm, but there is nothing in the design which makes it unsuitable for 
other wavelengths. The switch was designed for laboratory test work, 
so it is equipped with type-N connectors, the connector most frequently 
used on coaxial test cables. Switching is accomplished by shifting the 
connection of the center conductor from one output line to the other. 
The center conductor of the input line is pressed, by an internal spring, 
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against the movable section ot the center conducior; thus good electrical 
contact is maintained. The center-conductor section is moved by means 



Fuj. ft-fiP.—H-f switrh, shown in off position. The horizontal pin in the renter may he slid 
rijfht or left to oomplete the cirpuit to either one of the two output lines, 


of dielectric pins attached, through a slot, to an external carriage moving 
on ways. Each end of this section 
is fitted with a pin that plugs alter¬ 
nately into one or the other of the 
slotted-finger receptacles in the 
two output lines. 

The number of switches of this 
type which have been made is 
insufficient to give an accurate 


insufficient to give an accurate 
figure for the input VSAVE that 
can be expected in production. 

Indications arc that the value is 
probably about 1.5 at a wave¬ 
length of 10 cm. Although this 
figure is acceptable for many appli¬ 
cations, it is not very good. The 
high mismatch is probably caused 
by a combination of connector 
mismatches and mismatch at the 
right angle formed at the center of 

the switch. 8-70.—Type-N switch with two out- 

A switch of another type SUita- put lines. Rotation of the shaft transfers 

ble for similar applications is that oXu^i^nVarhe rigu"! 
of Fig. 8-7(). The design repre¬ 
sents a variation on a sAvitch developed at Radio Research Laboratory 
at Harvard, which is a six-way switch, type number M2415. Type-N 
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connectors are again used, but the principle of operation is different. 
The input line is at the top of the figure, coaxial with the hexagonal 
block forming the body of the switch. The coaxial-line elbow inside 
the body is rotated by means of the shaft indicated in the lower 
part of the figure. The upper end of the elbow is connected to the 
input line, but the output end may be rotated to either of the two 
output lines shown. With the hexagonal block, as many as six output 
lines could be used. The center conductor of the clboAv makes contact 
with the input line by means of a slotted tip inserted into a hole in the 
input center conductor. The connection to the center conductor of the 
output line is made by a projecting blade that is squeezed between two 
open fingers of the center conductor of the output line. The outer con¬ 
ductor of the elboAV makes contact by a rotating machined fit. Contact 
with the output linos is furnished by a coaxial sleeve that is pressed, by 
the spring shown, against the cylindriral inner surfaee of the hollow body. 
One end of the sleeve is rounded to fit this cylindrical surface, and the 
other end is slotted to form fingers that contact the outer conductor 
of the main part- of the elbow. Of course, it is necessary to allow for the 
passage of the two fingers of the center conductor of the output liin* 
as the elboAV is rotated. This is accomplished by cutting a wide hori¬ 
zontal slot through the end of the sleeA’^e and through the end of the 
dielectric filling the line AA’ithin the sleeve. 

The first group of switches made according to this design gave an 
average VSWR of about 1.5 to 2.0. It was felt that this was partly 
caused by mismatches in the connectors and in the elbow angle, but 
principally by the relatively large cutaway section for allowing passage 
of the center conductor of the output line. As an expedient, the imped¬ 
ance transformation resulting from drilling away a large part of the 
dielectric within the entire length of the elbow section Avas tried. Four 
holes of 0.120-in. diameter Avere drilled parallel to the center conductor, 
removing most of the dielectric material. It Avas found that this trans¬ 
formation decreased the VSWR to an acceptable A^alue. A switch of this 
type, mounted on a box containing a relay, is shoAvn on the left in Fig. 872. 

Tavo other modifications Avere found also to be desirable: 

1. Trouble Avas experienced from ‘'freezing'^ of the metallic contacts 
in the rotating machined fit at the input end of the elboAV, so the 
closeness of the fit Avas relaxed and a thin AA^asher of poly-F dielec¬ 
tric was inserted as a spacer. This material is ideal for the pur¬ 
pose, being tough yet smooth and slippery. The Ioav capacitance 
across the washer gives adequate coupling of the outer conductors. 

2, The coupling to the outer conductor of the output lines was also 
made capacitive by removing the spring and soldering the sleeve in 
place to leave a gap of from 0.005 to 0.010 in. between the sleeve 
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and the cylindrical inner surface of the body. Actually, the sleeve 
was rebuilt, omitting the slotted fingers and increasing the diam¬ 
eter of the output end to give maximum coupling capacity. Five 
switches, incorporating these two modifications and having the 
holes drilled in the dielectric, gave a VSWR below 1.2 at a wave¬ 
length of 10 cm and below 1.3 at 9 cm and 11 cm. Operation was 
satisfactory from —50° to +75°C. 

Neither of these switches is capable of the extremely fast switching 
tliat is sometimes required. It is freiiuently desired, in certain rapid¬ 
scanning devices, to switch alternately between two antennas at rates 
measured in hundreds or thousands of switching cycles per minute. 



The power levels recpiired are also l)eyoiid Ihe capabilities of the two 
switches just described. Attempts have been made to design a coaxial¬ 
line switch capable of fulfilling these requirements, but none of these 
efforts has met with any noteworthy success. It may be remarked, 
however, that these unsuccessfid attempts were made some time ago 
and it may be that a determined attack on the problem using present 
knowledge and techniques would prove more fruitful. 

One of the more promising early switches bore a resemblance to the 
variable power divider that was developed somewhat later. A combi¬ 
nation of some of the principles of this early switch with the power 
divider of Fig. 8-57 is represented schematically in Fig. 8-71. The two 
stub branches are cut to permit the two **choppers” Ci and C 2 to short- 
circuit the line giving a stub length ?i, equivalent to a quarter wave¬ 
length. 
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A radial capacitance-coupling section is used on the outer conductor. 
The choke sections would have to be folded under as indicated in order 
to make them a full quarter wavelength long for suppressing leakage of 
power. The diameter d is made as large as possible in order to get 
maximum capacity in the coupling. Unfortunately, there is not sufficient 
room for a full quarter wavelength of radial line. The gap g is made as 
small as is practical—perhaps 0.010 in. or less. Looking at the stub 
on the left, appreciable capacitive reactance will appear in the capacitance 
couplings of both inner and outer coniluctors. This may be compen¬ 
sated by proper adjustment of li in design. The capacitive reactance is 



Fio S 72 T?-f 

still larger in both conductors when the copper sheet is removed, as on 
the right. This reactance is not serious, since it is in series with a very 
high reactance caused by the short-circuiting plunger, about a quarter 
wavelength away. Any slight effect may be compensated by adjustment 
of U. 

The action of the switch is as follows: The two chopper sheets ci and 
C 2 are essentially half disks mounted on shafts Si and aS 2 . The shafts 
are rotated in synchronism in such a way that when one stub is short- 
circuited by its chopper the other is not. In the condition shown, the 
left stub is short-circuited and acts as a quarter-wavelength stub, allow¬ 
ing power to go past it to the load on the left. The right stub is short- 
circuited by the movable plunger at a length U equivalent to a half 
wavelength. Just as in the power divider, this short-circuits the light 
load cutting off its power. Since this short circuit appears a quarter 
wavelength from the input junction, the input power is permitted to flow 
out to the left load. 
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The original switch was essentially of this type, but the upper lines 
containing plungers were omitted. Trouble was experienced with break¬ 
down at moderate power levels, hence rounding of sharp corners is 
advisable. Care must be exercised to ascertain that both loads are 
never short-circuited at the same time. That is, the choppers should be 
slightly more than half a disk with the result that during switching, power 
is delivered to both loads for an instant, and the condition in which 
neither load can dissipate the input power is avoided. 

If such a switch does not give satisfactory performance, recourse 
may be had to the use of a waveguide switch. This alternative would 
involve transitions from coaxial lines to waveguide, but it is probable 
that the simplicity and high-power capabilities of waveguide switches 
would more than compensate for the necessity of using transitions. 

B-22. Waveguide Switches.‘—The simple T-switch is basically a 
T-junction such as the one shown in Fig. 8-62 with the input line at A , 



and the two loads between Avhieh power is to be switched at B and (7. 
Some mechanical arrangement is used that alternately puts a short 
circuit in branch B, sending power into C, and then in branch C, sending 
power into B. The sliori circuits are so located that reflectionless trans¬ 
mission occurs around the corner when the T-s^ritch is properly matched 
by an iris in A. 

Several such switches have been designed at 3 and 10 cm for switch¬ 
ing power from one antenna to another. One design is shoAvn in Fig. 
8-73. In this model there are, in the output branches, two choke-flange 
junctions with the choke on the input side of the junction separated 
from the flange just enough to allow a metal "chopper” plate to move 
in and out. The length S of the short-circuited branch and the dimen¬ 
sions of the input matching iris may be determined by experiment or may 

^ Contributions to Rt‘c. 8-22 were mnde by F. T. Worrell. 
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be taken from data reported elsewhere (Vol. 10). The two choppers are 
mounted in such a way that when one is between its choke and flange 
the other one is removed from its choke and flange; thus power is allowed 
to go through the open junction. The choppers may be sections of disks 
mounted on a common shaft. They should short-circuit the respective 
branches somewhat less than 180° of rotation in order to avoid both 
loads being cut off at the same time. An alternative design differs from 
this version in having the corners of the junction rounded to reduce the 
likelihood of power breakdown. 



The British have also made a switch of this type. It differs in that 
the waveguide narrows down in the switch, as shown in Fig. 8-74, and 
uses a British choke like the one discussed in kSec. 4-10. "Jlic chopper 
consists of sector disks with 30° sectors. Since the waveguide height is 
so small, the switching can be done rapidly; as a matter of fact, this 
switch was designed to sAvitch power from one antenna to another and 
back on alternate pulses. 

A waveguide SAvitch that will SAvitch poAver into any one of three 
circuits is presented in Fig. 8-75. The pOAver applied to A may be 
switched into B, C, or D. Shoit-circuiting is accomplished by means of 
resonant rings, one in each output branch. The matching irises, required 
for matching around the corner into branch B or C, are inserted in these 
branches rather than in the input line where they Avould affect straight- 
through transmission into branch D. 

This SAvitch is of interest because it is the only one of American design 
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to use resonant rings as the short-circuit devices. The ring used is 
shown in Fig. 8-76. The shape of the ring, which is different from the 
simple rectangular resonant ring normally used in rectangular Avave- 
guide, is such that the impedance 
of the ring is relatively insensitive 
to frequency changes. A ring is 
desired which will be as good a 
short circuit as possible over a 
large frequency band when its 
plane is perpendicular to the longi¬ 
tudinal axis of the Avaveguide. 

Actually, a small amount of poAver 
leaks past the ring. The amount 
of poAver leaking past the ring is 
01 db doAvn from incident poAver 
leA^el at midband Avavelength, 9.1 
cm and 30 db doAv'n at the edges 
of a 7 per cent band. The rings 
are made of -^-in. duraluminum 
stock, and all edges are rounded 
to reduce tendency to spark. 

They are iH)tated by motors AA'ith 
stopping pins inserted in the 
mount. SAvitching may ))e accomplished in about 0.03 sec. In the 
.sAAdtching cycle, the npAv branch is opened before the old one is closed 
1 0 avoid complele reflection of input poAA cr. The VSWR during sAvitching 

has a maximum value of about 2.7. 
Sparking occurs at an undeter¬ 
mined point, probably in the re¬ 
sonant ring, at a poAver of about 
200 kAv. 

A special tAvo-Avay SAAdtch has 
been designed for SAvitching 3.2-cm 
pOAAer alternately into the two 
ends of a linear antenna array. In 
Fig. 8-77 is a schematic diagram 
shoAving the SAvitch that was 
dcA^eloped cooperatively by Radia¬ 
tion Laboratory and Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratory.^ When the 
switch is in the position shoAvn, poAAer coming in arm C is sAvitched 
to i?, then through the antenna, from Avhich most, but not all, goes 
^ Drawings and data on final design supplipd by C. N. Nebel of BTL. 
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Flo. 8-76.—Detail of resonant ring. 
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out into space. The power that is not radiated, amounting to some 
10 per cent, comes back in arm A and into an absorbing load in arm D. 
When the s\Aitch is thrown the other way, the power goes into A, through 
the antenna, back into B, and then into the load at D. The ratio of the 
power delivered into branches A and B (i.e., the discrimination factor for 



surface Channels A, 

B.C, and D are 0.49^ 
a 1.122* 

Fiq. 8-77.—Two-way r-f switch. 

one switch position) is about 40 to 50 db, on the average. The VSWR 
observed on one representative switch was below 1.02 over the frequency 
range 9320 to 9400 Mc/sec, rising to 1.04 at 9430 Mc/sec. Transmission 
loss through the s^ritch w’as about 0.1 db. At a pressure corresponding 
to an altitude of 50,000 ft, breakdown occurred at about 50 kw pulse 
power on the average. 



Junctions that are Y-shaped with 120° between arms have been found 
to have properties that make them desirable for switching applications. 
In particular, if a shprt circuit is placed close to the junction in one output 
branch, power will be transmitted around the corner into the other 
branch with only a small reflection over a broad band of wavelengths. 
This property has been used to advantage in the switch shown in Fig. 
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8-78. The short circuit is provided by a rod that is inserted to within 
0.012 in. of the bottom of the waveguide. The power leaking past this 
rod is 55 db below that transmitted into the other branch. Breakdown 
occurred at about 10 kw pulse power when the switch was operated while 
the power was applied. 

A Y-switch using a resonant ring has been designed by the British.’ 
This switch, which is shown in Fig. 8-79, is designed for a wavelength 



of 3.2 cm, and uses the British waveguide 1- by ^in. II). The standing- 
wave voltage ratio is less than 1.06 over a band whose total width is 
6 per cent. The discrimination between the two output branches is 
better than 25 db over this band. The switch has transmitted 20 kw 
at pressures down to 5 in. of mercury. 

A switch of a different type is that operating on a rotary principle. 
One such switch that has been developed is based on a 3-cm A'n-modc 
rotary joint. A schematic draAving of such a switch is shown in Fig. 8-80. 
Power is introduced at A through a standard i^'o-transition into the rotary 
section. The transition back to rectangular Avaveguide has four branches, 
B, C, D, and E. In. the application for which this sAAdtch was designed 
each of these four arms was fastened to a horn antenna feed. As the 

^ W, D. Allen, ‘^Resonant Rings and Ring Switches in Waveguides," THE Report 
()-10/lU37/WDA, Feb. 19, 1943. 
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joint rotated, each feed in turn swept past the throat of a folded horn 
antenna. The switching arrangement, not shown in this figure, short- 
circuited the three arms which were not transmitting power into the 
antenna. 

The switching system is shown in Fig. 8-81. Each arm is broken at 
a certain place by an open choke-flange coupling in which the faces 
of the choke and flange are cut to a radius r. Fitting in between these 
open junctions is a stationary metal cylinder with an aperture. As the 
switch rotates, each arm in succession will carry power to the antenna 
while the others are short-circuited. The radius of the cylinder is so 
chosen that power is transmitted through the switch with minimum 
reflection. The chokes in the open junction are standard chokes that 
have been turned down as indicated to get a well-matched open junction. 
The aperture in the cylinder must be chosen carefully to afford the small¬ 
est possible impedance variation during switching. The aperture found 
to be best is 105°. 

The standing-wave ratio during switching is fairly low, a VSWR of 
slightly over 2, and the change in standing-wave ratio takes place in 
such a way that the phase is fairly constant. This is found to be desirable 
to avoid excessive frequency-pulling of the magnetron. A switch of 
this type performs well over a relatively narrow band of wavelengths, a 
total band width of abt)ut 1 per cent being all that may be expected. 
Powers of about 100 k^v may bp used. 

A switch of this ty])e, designed for a wavelength of 1.25 cm, is shown 
on the right in Fig. 8-72. 



CHAPTER 9 


THE THEORY OF MICROWAVE FILTERS 

By R. M. Fano and A. W. Lawson 

Filters are passive networks which selectively transmit waves of 
different frequencies. The design of such net^\orks consists in the 
appropriate choice and arrangement of circuit components to obtain 
specified frequency characteristics. Methods for designing networks 
consisting of inductances, capacitances, and resistances have been highly 
developed. When microwave components are used, however, the exist¬ 
ing low-frequency methods of design are no longer directly applicable. 
The proper solution of the design i)roblem at ultrahigh freciuencies 
would be the development of a new design method which would use 
microwave components as building blocks. The development of such a 
design method, however, presents mathematical difficulties which have 
not yet been overcome. Under these circumstances, it is natural to 
inquire whether microwave components could be used to approximate 
the behavior of lumped elements over a limited frequency band. If so, 
it would then be possible to obtain microwave fdters from low-frequency 
filters by the simple process of substituting for the lumped elements the 
curre.sponding microwave components. Fortunately, such a design pro¬ 
cedure is feasible in most practical cases, and a variety of microwave 
filters have been successfully designed in this manner. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, the subject of microwaA c 
filter design can be divided into tw o parts; namely, the design of lumped- 
element filters with prescribed electrical characteristics, and the trans¬ 
formation of these filters into microAvave structures having approximatel>’ 
the same characteristics over a specified range of frequencies. 

The present chapter deals with the first part of the problem, that is, 
the design of lumped-element filters. Since a complete treatment of this 
subject would require at least an entire volume, this chapter represents 
a compromise. The authors have tried to present enough basic material 
to permit the reader not familiar with network theory to understand 
and profitably apply the simpler methods of design. On the other 
hand, it has been considered worth while to include more refined design 
procedures developed in recent years because they are not presented in 
any book available at this time. A good understanding of these pro¬ 
cedures, however, requires a certain familiarity with network theory, 
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which for the sake of brevity is not discussed here. For a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this subject, the reader is referred to Vol. 2, Communication 
Networksj by E. A. Guillemin, and to Network Analysis and Feedback 
Amplifiersj by H. W. Bode.^ In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that some network theorems, as for example the reciprocity theorem, 
apply to microwave networks as well as to lumped-element networks. 
Other theorems, however, have been proved only in the case of lumped 
elements although they are generally believed to apply to microwave 
networks also. For a discussion of the extension of network theorems 
to distributed-constant systems, the reader is referred to Vol. 8, Chap. 5, 
of this series. 

Chapter 10 deals with the approximate transformation of lumped- 
element structures into microwave structures and with the realization 
of microwave filters in practical forms. Since filters are needed at 
microAvave frequencies for the same purposes and reasons as at lower 
frequencies, the transformation of lumped-element structures provides 
an adequate variety of filter characteristics. However, one important 
practical difference exists. At Ioav frequencies, low-noise amplifiers may 
be used to supply power lost in dissipative filters; at microAvaA^e fre¬ 
quencies, no satisfactory amplifiers have been built to date. Conse- 
ipiently, dissipative filters haA^e not been studied, and all the filters 
descril)cd beloAv proAdde frequency discrimination by selective reflection; 
any resistive loss is purely incidental and represents an unavoidable 
design hazard. 


MATHEMATICAL REPRESENTATION 
OF TWO-TERMINAL-PAIR NETWORKS 

S'l. Parameters Specifying Two-terminal-pair Networks. —The sim¬ 
plest type of filter consists of a netAA'ork AA'ith a pair of input terminals 
and a pair of output terminals. It is customary to 
refer to such a netAA^ork as a four-terminal netAAork 
or a tAA'o-teiminal-pair netAA ork. Filters AAith more 
than tAvo pairs of terminals can be designed by 
properly connecting a number of filters of the sim¬ 
plest type. It seems appropriate, therefore, to 
focus our attention on tAvo-terminal-pair netAA orks and, in particular, on 
the mathematical representation of their external characteristics. 

A two-terminal-pair network is illustrated schematically in Fig. 91 
as a box with two pairs of terminals. The network inside the box is 
assumed to be linear and passive but may be completely arbitrary in 

' See, for example, referenres 5 and 1 of the bibliography at the end of the chapter. 
Numeral superscripts in the text refer to the corresponding numbered reference of the 
bibliography. 
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Fig. 9-1.—A two-ter- 
miuol-pair network. 
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all other respects. The external behavior of the network can thus be 
expressed by means of any two linear relations involving the variables 
Vij Vzj /i, h. Six pairs of such relations can be written expressing any 
two of these variables as functions of the other two. Only three of 
these six pairs, however, are sufficiently important in practice to deserve 
special attention. 

The first pair of relations is obtained by expressing the voltages 
Fi and V 2 as functions of the furreiits h and 1 2 . 

Vi = Ziili + Z12I2, I . 

T 2 = Z21I1 + ^22^2. I 

One usually refers to the coefficients Zn, Z 12 , Z 21 , Z 22 as the “open-circuit 
impedances.“ In fact, if the output terminals are open-circuited, that is, 
if I 2 = 0, one obtains 



Similarly one obtains for /i = 0, 



According to the reciprocity theorem, which states that if, in any linear 
passive network, the positions of a voltage source V and an ammeter 
measuring a current I are interchanged, the ratio V/I remains the same, 
the two open-circuit transfer impedances Z 12 and Z 21 defined above are 
always equal. Consequently, an arbitrary two-terminal-pair netwi)rk is 
completely specified by only three open-circuit impedances. 

The second pair of linear relations can be obtained by expressing the 
currents /i and In as functions of the voltages V\ and V 2 as follows: 

/i = 1 iiFi + F12F2, 1 /I 

h = }\lV,+ 722 ^ 2.1 ^ 

The coefficients Fn, F 12 , 121 , F 22 are called tlie “short-circuit admit¬ 
tances” because they can be defined as follows: 



As in the previous case, the short-circuit transfer admittances Yn and 
F 21 are always equal because of the reciprocity theorem. Therefore, as 
one would expect, three short-circuit admittances are sufficient to specify 
any arbitrary two-terminal-pair network. 
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By solving the pair of Eqs. (4) for Vi and V 2 and comparing the 
results with the pair of Eqs. (1), the following identifications can be 
made: 


Z 


11 


Z 12 


det y’ 
= Z 21 = 


Z 22 = 


1^12 

det y' 


Yu 

det Y' 


(7) 


^\he^e det 1' is the value of the determinant 


det 1' = 


Y, 

E 21 1 22| 


— Eiiy22 — yi2. 


Following the opposite procedure, one obtains 


V' _ ^22 17^ _ 

det Z' ^ " 

V' - y __ 

> 12 - ) 21 - 


_Zn 
det Z' 


where det Z is the value of the determinant 


( 8 ) 


(9) 


det Z = 


Zxi Z12I 77 ^72 

ry -7 “ ^ 11^22 “ ^ 12 - 

/J2\ ^22 


From these equations, one obtains 

det Z = 1/det Y. 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


Fhe third pair of linear relations expresses the variables at the input 
terminals V\, I\, as functions of the variables at the output terminals 
^2, /2, 


\\ = aVz - (R/2, I 
I \ = 0V2 3^/2. I 


( 12 ) 


The coefficients ft, Ctt, 0, JD are called the “general circuit parameters” 
and can be defined as folhiws; 



ft and 3^ are dimensionless transfer ratios, whereas (B and 0 have, respec¬ 
tively, the dimensions of impedance and of admittance. These circuit 
parameters are related to the open-circuit impedances and to the short- 
circuit admittances as follows: 
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Ztt = —) 


Avhere 


Y 

" W 


Y,2 = - 


Q 

= ffl- 


det Y = 


a = 

) 22 

Zn 

ffl = 

1 

detZ ' 


lYz " 

Zn' 

I 12 

Zn ’ 1 

j (IT) 

e = 

det Y 

1 

ID = 

_rn ^ 

Z 2 ! 1 

^ 12 

" Zn’ 

i 12 

Z",; ; 



= ftD - o^e = 1. 


The last relation states that only three of the four eireuit parameters 
are independent, as one would expeet as a result of the reciprocity 
theorem. 

In the particular case of symmetrical networks, that is, of networks 
whose input and output terminals cannot be distinguisheil by means ()f 
external measurements, the parameters necessary to specify a two- 
terminal-pair network reduce to two. One has, in fact, 

I ll = I 22, Zn = Z 22 , (1 = 3D. (19) 

Reciprocal impedance networks represent another special case in which 
the number of independent parameters is two. These networks are 
characterized by the propeity 

© = e (20) 

from which one obtains, using Eqs. (10) and (17), 

det Y = det Z = Ij Z 12 = — 1 12 , 1 

T — Z 7 — Y I 

/11 — Zf22, ^11 — i 22- I 


It will be seen later that most practical filters are either symmetrical 
networks, or reciprocal impedance networks. 

9-2, The Use of Matrices in Circuit Analysis.—The linear n'lations 
between the current and voltage variables of a two-terminal-pair net¬ 
work can be written in matrix form as follows: 



( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 
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These three matrix equations may be considered as shorthand represen¬ 
tations of the three pairs of relations, Eqs. (1), (4), and (12). Such 
representations are very convenient when a number of two-terminal-pair 
networks are to be connected in series, parallel, or cascade. 

For the convenience of the reader not familiar with matrix algebra, 
four fundamental operations on four-element matrices are defined below 


A + B 
A X B 


(Ah a 12 ) , (^11 -B 12 I _ f 
\A21 A22) \B21 B22) [ 


All Ai 2 
A 21 A22 

All -4 12 

A21 -^22) yB 2 i 

AiiBii -h rii 2 ^ 2 i 
A21B11 + ^ 22^21 

kA = k 


A-' = 


Bi2 
B 22 
Bi2 
B 22 

A 11 B 12 + A 12^22 
A21B12 "b A22B22 


All + Bil Ai2 + Bi2 
A 21 + B 21 A 22 + B^, 


-111 

A 12 

_ El 11 

kAu 

A2i 

A 22, 

1 

kA22 


Au 

A 2 I 


A 12 
A 22 


det A = 


111 

IA 21 


A 1 
A 221 


A 22 A 21 

clot A dct A 

~^li2 An 

det A det A 

= 11^1 22 ~ -112-*! 2 


(25) 

(2li) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 


The reader will notice that 


A X B B X A. 


(30) 


A matrix consisting of a single ctdumn may be considered as a square 
matrix in which the elements of 
the second column are equal to 
zero. The reader can convince him¬ 
self that, on the basis of the aboA’e 
definitions, Eqs. (22), (23), and (24) 
are identieal to the pairs of linear 
relations Eqs. (1), (4), and (12). 

Suppose now one wishes to 
study the behavior of two net¬ 
works connected in parallel as 



rill. 9 2 ,—A parallel rninbination of t\io- 
tBrmiiial-puir network's. 


shown in Fig. 9-2. One obtains for the currents h and h 


7. = ;; + /'/ = + Y[,vi) + \ 

= (f;. + r")Fi + (f;, + r;')F„ 
h = n + r,' = (F^,F| + n,F 0 + (f';f;' + rm ^ ^ 

= (FJi + Fj;)F. + (FJ, + F'i)F.. ] 
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This pair of equations can be written in matrix torm as follows: 


a ■ E 


(flu , fiTi 

Uin nJ ^ in; n'JI 


It follows that the matrix of the parallel combination of the two iiet- 


I' Ideal 


works is simply 


Y = Y' + Y' 




Fid. 9-3.—A series CDinbiiiatiDii of two- 
terniinal-pair networks. 


^ ^ ^ p c The simplicity of this last equation 

Ii I 2 places in evidence the advantages 

of matrix algebra. The ideal trans- 
° formers of Fig. 9-2 can be eliminatetl 

—----o if the points A' and A" are at the 

1:1 same potential and can, therefore, 

Fid. 9-3.— A series coinbiiiatiDii of two- be tied together without changing 

terminal-pair networks. ai i i r ai a ''in ■ 

the behavior of the system. 1 his 

is the case in most practical networks because the input and output ter¬ 
minals are usually connected by a ground wire. 

Figure 9-3 illustrates two networks connected in series. In this case 
one finds that the Z-matrix of the whole network is the sum of the 
corresponding matrices of the two component networks. 

Z = Z' + Z". (34) 

In this case also, the ideal transformers can be eliminated if the points 

A' and A" are at the same potential 

and can, therefore, be tied together ^ 

without modifying the behavior of I ®1 A ®1 i ^ 

the system. As pointed out before, | 

this elimination is possible in most ° ___ 1._I ® 

practical cases. 9-4.—ra^cado of twn- 

tpriiiinul-pair networks. 

Ihe third and most important 

type of network combination is the cascade connection illustrated in Fig. 
9-4. The pair of relations between the input and output variables can 
be written in matrix form as follows: 

s:) X (4;) = ::)x(“;; “;;)x (_-;).... 

The matrix of the whole network is, therefore, equal to the product of 
the matrices of the two component networks, namely, 


1 fa" (b1 

e- »■ K ’5 


Fin. .9-4.—Cahcado foiiiipi'tioii of twn- 
tpnniniil-pair networks. 


a' (B' 


e' 3D'I ^ le" D' 


a" (B' 
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The above results can be generalized to any desired number of networks. 
In the particular case of a cascade connection, the (CICB6D) matrix of the 
whole network is simply the product of the corresponding matrices of 
the component networks. It is noteworthy that the multiplications 
must be performed in the proper order because the commutative law 
does not apply to products of matrices, as was pointed out in Eq. (30). 

For the convenience of the reader, a number of basic networks are 
shown in Tables 9T and 9-2, together with the matrices by which they 
arc most simply represented. 


91.-SlMlMJC (^f)MIM)N'ENTs AND 'rilKIK ('□HRKSPf)NDIM; MATRICES 


("uinpniu'nt 


Serins 

impedam**' 


Shunt 

adiiiittaiicp 


(‘irfuii 


Z 

^wv- 


ClLiJPIO 

Matrix 


1 z| 

0 ij 


1 0 
Y 1 


of line 

^ 

( 

Id mil 

tranaformrr 

l:a 

° id 
ii 

o o 

D 


i D.sli yl 


rosli yl Z,i sinh y 

si nil yl 

~ ^0 

Zi) = C'harart eristic 
impedance 
= Propagation 
function 


1 

0 

a 

0 a 


9-3. Determination of Input Impedance and Insertion Loss. —The 

matrices discussed above specify the behavior of a two-terminal-pair 
network independently of the characteristics of the generator and of the 
load that are connected to the input and output terminals. In many 
cases, on the other hand, one is interested specifically in the behavior 
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Table 9-2.— Simple Sthiutuhkn and Their Corresponding MATRirKb 



of the netAvork an hen it is inserted betAN een a giA en generator and a giA'^en 
load. Taao funetioiis are particularly useful in this 
connection, namely, the input impedance Z of the 
netAvork AAhen a load impedance Zl is connected to 
the output terminals, and the voltage insertion ratio, 
which will be defined later. To compute the input 
impedance let the netAAork be specified by the 
parameters a, C, ‘JD, and let a', fR', C', 1)' be the 
corresponding parameters of the cascade ctmnection 
of the network and the load impedance Zl as shoA\n in Fig. t)-5. C)n(‘ 

obtains then 


(a' 


fa 


X 

1 

o' 



(R 

ie' 

D'J 

-le 


1 

Tl 

1 


hi 

D 



Fio. 9-5.—Two- 

terminal-pair network 
terminated in a load 


At this point one observes that the driving-point impedance Z is the 
same as the open-circuit impedance of the easeade connection to Avhich 
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Eq. (37) applies. Therefore, Z can be expressed in terms of Cl' and (B' 
by means of Eq. (14). One has then 


7 -L z: 

qZl + ffl _ a a 
eZi + D e „ , d' 


(38) 


Another convenient expression for Z can be obtained by substitutiiiK 
for the ratios a/C, ffl/a, and D/e l)y means of Eqs. (14) and (15) 


Z = Zn 


z. + -L 

1 22 


(39) 


It is interesting to note that this eriiiation eontaius* only driving-point 
impedances and admittances and, moreover, that one could midtiply all 
the impedances measured at the 
output terminals by a constant k 
without changing the ratio Z/Zu. 

In other words, the ratio Z/Zu 
depends only on the relative values 
of the impedances measured at the 
output terminals. This fact is of 
primary importance in connection with waveguide networks, as is shown 
in Sec. 10 0. 

The voltage insertion ratio is the function most commonly used to 
describe the over-all behavior of a filter when it is inserted between a 
specified generator and a specified load. It Avill be defined bcloAv, in a 
manner somcwliat unconventional, for the particular case of practical 
importance in Avhich both the load impedance and the generator imped¬ 
ance are pure resistances. With reference to Fig. 9-6, let 7^ be the 
voltage across the load re.sistaiice Rl Avhen the filter is removed and the 
generator is matched to the load by means of an appropriate trans¬ 
former in order to maximize the load power. The voltage insertion 
ratio is defined as the ratio of Vi to the voltage Vl measured across Rl 
Avhen the filter is inserted between the generator and the load. One 
obtains for the voltage Vi 



The voltage Vl can be determined in terms of the general network 
parameters in the following manner. Let Ct', fiV, 6', D' be the elements 
of the matrix representing the cascade connection of the generator 



I I I 

Fiu. 9 6.—Tw()-tprtninal-i>iiir network in- 
bprted between a ueneifitur lUiil a load. 
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resistance, the iilter, and the load as illustrated in Fig. 9-6. This matrix 
can be computed as follows; 



One observes then that the ratio Vs/Vl is, by definition, equal to a'; 
that is, 

^ = ft + -jT—h D. (42) 

V L Kl i\ l 

It follows that the insertion ratio is given by 



If the filter is nondissipative, that is, if it contains only reactive elements, 
ft and D are real quantities but fB and 6 are imaginary. This property 
can be derived from Eqs. (17) by observing that the open-circuit imped¬ 
ances and the short-circuit admittances are imaginary in the case of 
reactive networks. 

If one is concerned only with the fretiueiicy discrimination propeities 
of a filter irrespective of its transient behavior, the phase of the ratio 
L is immaterial. It is customary to refer to the square of the 
magnitude of the insertion ratio as the "power-loss ratio.” In fact, if 
Po is the maximum power available from the generator and Pl is the 
power delivered to 7 ?l when the filter is inserted between the genei iitor 
and the load, one obtains 



(44) 


The reciprocal of this ratio, that is, Fh/Pn, is called the "power-trans¬ 
mission ratio." The insertion loss L, on the other hand, is the value in 
decibels of Pq/Pl^ that is. 


, L = 10 log,„ ^ = 20 login ^ ■ (45) 

ML V L 

This definition of the insertion loss differs from the one made in 
many textbooks in that the power delivered to the load is normalized 
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^\ith respect to the power available from the generator rather than to 
the power that would be delivered to the load if the load were connected 
directly to the generator. Of course, the two definitions coincide if the 
load resistance is equal to the source resistance. 

In the particular case of nondissipative networks, which is the most 
important case in practice, the expression for the power-loss ratio, given 
by Pk^s. (43) and (44), can be transformed into a more convenient form 
in the follomng manner. Since the first term of Eq. (43) is real, whereas 
the second term is imaginary, using Eq. (18) one obtains for the power- 
loss ratio 



The advantage of this last expression is that it simplifies readily in the 
case of a symmetrical network [Ul = Hnj a = D) and in the case of a 
reciprocal impedance network {RlRs = 1, (B = 6). 

9'4. Wave Matrices and Accumulative Mismatches. —Before leaving 
the subject of the mathematical representation of two-terminal-pair net¬ 
works it is well to discuss, to some extent, two matrices which are par¬ 
ticularly useful in connection with transmission-line systems. Figure 9*7 
illustrates a network terminated in two arbitrary nondissipative trans¬ 
mission lines. Let /i be defined as the square rout of the product of the 
voltage and the current of an incident wave at the input terminals of 
the network. In other Avords, the magnitude of /i is 
equal to the square root of the power carried by the 
incident A^ avc, and the phase of I\ is equal to the phase 
of the voltage. Similarly, let Ri be defined as the 
sipiare root of the product of the voltage and the cur- work terminated in 
rent of the reflected Avave at the input terminals. In 1“®**^®“^** 
and Ri represent the incident and reflected Avaves at the output terminal 
as indicated in Irig. 9-7. The variables /i, ifi, /z, Ri may be considered 
as normalized voltages. 

Matrices that relate these foui' variables may be defined as in the 
case of terminal voltages and currents. For instance, one may Avrite the 
folloAving matrix equations. 
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The elements of the two matriees thus defined can be determined as 
follows: 



where Fi and r 2 arc the refieetion coefficients at the input and output 
terminals, respectively, Avhen the line on the other side of the network 
is properly terminated, and 1\ and T 2 are the transmission coefficients 
measured under the same conditions. Because of the reciprocity theorem 
one has 

7’i = 1\ = T. (51) 


The parameters defined by Fa{. (50) are relatetl Id Fi, F 2 , and T ns 
follows: 


It follows that 


. 1 ,, y , 1 .; y. 


-4ii..422 -1i2-‘421 — 1- 


(52) 


(53) 


The reader will observe that the parameter Au = 1/T is the voltage 
insertion ratio defined above and, therefore, |^'lii|“ is the power-loss ratio. 
If the network is nondissipative, the power transmitted through the 
network must equal the incident power minus the reflected j)ower. It 
follows that, if the output line is properly terminated, one has 

|r|^ = 1 - |ibi^ (54) 

Similarly, if the direction of power flow is rcvfwsed and the input line is 
properly terminated, one has 


|r|2 = 1 - iTsI^. (55) 

It follows that the magnitudes of the reflection coefficients for the 
input and the output terminals are equal; that is, 

|ri| = lr«| = |rl. I5tt) 

The VSWR measured in either line when the opposite line is properly 
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terminated is then given by 


r = ^ + 1^1 r57) 

The A-matrix has properties similar to the (a, 05, 0, D)-matrix, that 
is, the A-matrix of a cascade connection of a number ol networks is equal 
to the product of the A-matrices of the component networks. One must 
observe, however, that this method of analysis can be used only if the 
transmission lines that are joined in the process of cascading the netA\ orks 
have the same characteristic impedance. It this is not the case, the 
junctions of transmission lines of different characteristic impedances must 
be considered as separate networks. 

An illustration of the use of A-matrices in the following problem. 
Let A' and A" be the matrices of tw’o nondissipative netw'orks, and r' and 
r" be the magnitude of the VSWl? in the inj)iit lines of the tw o nctw orks 
when their output lines are properly 

terminated. If the tw o netw orks are - ■ - -- - 

( a "') To matched 

connected in cascade as shown m termination 

Fig. 9’8, the magnitude r ol the _II- 

VSWR in the input line will depend 

on tho angular longth e of the line “LZC:'* 

joining the tAvo netw’orks. It is de¬ 
sired to determine the maximum and minimum values of r that can be 
obtained by varying 0. The Airmatrix of the section of line of length 6 
is found to be 

ol 


I'lu. 9X—T^\^ llet^\(l^ks I'DiiiiPftpil in 
caboado b.v a ti aubJiUbsiun hue. 


rherefore, the matrix of the whole system is 


* -1:11' :1L’) (" 
- ('i:;!!:) 


f-i;; .ii'd 
1.4" .1"J 


^ (A[, , ( 59 ) 

At this point one observes that the maximum and minimum values 
of r must correspond, respectively, to the minimum and maximum 
values of the magnitude of the transmission coefficient T of the Avhole 
network since no powder is lost in the netAVork. The value of An, that is, 
of l/T, is easily obtained from Eq. (59) as folloAvs: 


\/T = 

= (1 - 


(60) 
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The maximum and minimum values of the magnitude of T are evideiitl}’^ 
given by 


1 ^ 1 + \r',\ \r['\ ^ __J_+ _ 

1 ^ 1 - \n\\r['\ _ ij- IJi^lliTL _ 

iru, iriir'l _ |r'|2)(i - |r"]o 


(61) 

(62) 


One has, then, for the minimum and maximum values of the magniliiih* 
of the reflection coefficient. 


\TU = VI - ITIL. = 

|r|.„ = VT-Ti'li:; = 


Finally, by means of Eq. (57), one obtains for the maximum and mini¬ 
mum values of the VSWR in the input line 


and 


r.„„x = rr 



for r' > r" 
ft)r r" > r' 


((i5) 


m 


IMAGE PARAMETERS 

9-6. Image Impedance and Propagation Functions. —The so-called 
imageparameters of a network play a very important part in the 
conventional design of filters. It is desirable, therefore, to review briefly 
their definitions and to discuss some of their properties. 

The image parameters of a two-terminal-pair network are the iiriagr 

impedances of the two pairs of ter¬ 
minals and ihi^ propayafion funciion. 
The tAvo image impedances Zn and 
Z /2 may be defined as follows: with 
reference to Fig. 9-1), Zn is the im- 
P'^dancB whioh would be measured 
between terminals 1 and 1', if an 
impedance equal to Z/a Avere connected to terminals 2 and 2'; conversely, 
Z /2 is the impedance which would be measured between terminal 2 and 
2' if an impedance equal to Zn were connected to terminals 1 and 1'. 

The propagation function specifies the transmission properties of the 
network when the source and load impedances are equal to the image 
impedances. With reference to Fig. 9*9, suppose a voltage source is 
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placed in series with Z/i. The ratio V 1 IV 2 may be expressed in terms 
of the propagation function 7 as follows: 


Yl 

V2 



(67) 


The factor \^Zii/Zi 2 represents the transformer action of the network 
and becomes unity in the case of a symmetrical network. If the voltage 
souri'e is placed in series with Z/ 2 , the voltage ratio becomes 



The consistency of Eqs. (07) and (08) follows from the reciprocity 
tlieorem. The prrjpagation function is, in general, a complex quantity 

7 = nt + j/li. 


The real part a is called the "attenuation tiinction,” and the imaginary 
part is called the "phase funclion.” 

The image parametei>; are related to the eirciiit constants (t, (IV 6, S). 
defined in Sec. 91, as follows: 


Zn = \/am/e‘D, Z ,2 = -s/a)(B/ea, (09) 

cosh- 7 = Cl‘D, sinh^ 7 = (BC. (70) 

Two other quantities, namely, the open-circuit and short-circuit imped¬ 
ances of a netAVork, are often useful in the computation of the image 
parameters. These are defined in the folhuving manner. Let Zoci and 
Zsri be, respect h^ely, the impedances measured between terminals 1 and 
I' when terminals 2 and 2' are open-circuited and short-circuited. Let 
Z „,2 and Z*r 2 be the corresponding impedances measured betAveen ter¬ 
minals 2 and 2'. It can be shoA\ n that the image parameters are given by 
the following eciuatioiis: 


Zn = VZ 01 \Zsrli 

Zri = 2^jir2. 


7 


taiilr ’ 



tanh~’ 



(71) 

(72) 

(73) 


which may be Avritten alternatively as 

1 I 1 + V '^sv\iZ>ov\ 1 , 1 + \^Zt,c2fZor2 

7 = TT In-- = - In-r- -^- 

^ 1 “ "n/ Zgrl/Zocl ^ 1 — \^Zi.c2/ Zoc2 


(74) 


In the case of geoinelrirally symmetrical netAvorks, the image param¬ 
eters can be expressed in terms of the open-circuit and short-circuit 
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impedances of half the network. Special consideration must be given 
here to the meaning of open circuit and short circuit since the terminals 
involved may be more than two. With reference to Fig. 910, is 
determined by separating the two halves of the network at the geometric 
plane of symmetry and then short-circuiting the terminals resulting 
from any pair of wires which cross each other on that plane, leaving all 

the other terminals disconnected. 
Conversely, Z^zh is determined by 
tying together all the terminals at 
■o the geometric plane of symmetry 
except the ones that were short- 
Flu .9-10.—Biseitiiiii of a net- circuited before. In tcrms of the'se 

impedances, Bartlett’s bisection 
thef)rem, as extended by Bruiie/^ states that the image impedam-e 
(obviously Z^ = Z/> = Zt) and the propagation function arc given liy 

Zi = \/^Z„ihZgrh (75) 

7 = 2 tanh-> ± > = In 1 + + jV. (7(i) 

1 - y/ Z„,u Z.,rk 



Equations (75) and (76) are extremely useful in connection with sym¬ 
metrical networks because they save a considerable aintmiit of Isibor in 
the computation of the image parameters. Moreover, as will l)e shown 
later, they form the basis of a classical method of filter design. 

Two networks connected in cascade as showm in Fig. 911 will now 
be considered. It is as.sumcd that Z 12 = Zn- The image impedances 
for terminals 1 and 4 of the cas(*ade connection are, respectively, Z/i anil 
Z/ 4 , that is, the image impedances for the same terminals of the two net¬ 
works, considered separately. In fact, if an impedance etiiial to Z /4 is 
connected to terminals 4, the netw ork 3-4 will load the network 1-2 wdth 
an impedance equal to Z/ 3 , which 
by assumption is equal to Zn. 

Consequently, the input impedance 
measured at terminals 1 will be 
equal to Zn as required by the 
definition of image impedance. 

Similarly, if an impedance equal to 
Z/i is connected to terminals 1, the impedance measured at terminals 4 
will be equal to Z/ 4 . The propagation function of the cascade combina¬ 
tion is then by definition 


j-VW-o c 



- 0 - 


Hz 

tv23 

^34 


Kiu. 9 11.—Two-tnrmiiial-piiii iiotwnikH 
rfiiincctDcl in casnado niirl tiMiiiinat imI in 
iiiiaKP iinpedanueB. 



Both networks are separately terminated in the proper image impedances 
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when Z/4 is connected to terminals 4. It follows that 


712 = In 

V 1 /Z/2 

; 724 = In 

^23 fZil 

. V, yJZn. 

(78) 

and consequently, 

7 = 

7iJ + 731- 


(79) 


In other words, the propagation function of the two networks in cascade 
is equal to the sum of the propagation functions of the two networks. 
These results can be generalized for a cascade connection of any number 
n of networks in which the image impedances are matched at every 
junction. The propagation function of the cascade connection will be 
equal to the sum of the propagation functions of the individual net¬ 
works, and the two image impedances will be equal to Z71 and Z/2„. 

9-6. Behavior of linage Parameters of Reactive Networks. —The 
properties of the image parameters of nondissipati/e networks will now 
be considered in more detail. In such networks the impedances Zori, 
Z,rh Zsr2 bccomc piircly imaginary, and if X„,2, A\ri. X„,2 are 
the corresponding reactances, the expressions for the image parameters 
become 

Z/i — '\/ ATon-iAffi, Z/2 “ '\/ A f»r2A gc2i 

T, = J In ^_±VX../X„r_ ^ 

It follows that both image impedances are real and 7 is purely imaginary 
when (A"«,2/A"„r2) = (A",ri/A"o,i) < 0. The band of frequencies in which 
this condition is satisfied is called the "pass l)and," since the attenuation 
Of is identically zero. Conversely, vhen (A"sri/A"o. 1) = (A^ifr2/A’oc2) > 0, 
both image impedances become purely imaginary and 7 becomes 

-K = a + j7.-2- (81) 

where k is an integer. The band of frequencies in which ac 0 is called 
the "attenuation band.” The sign of the ratio X srl/^^ocl ^ -A^acn/A rjr2 
must change, by definition, at each end of a pass band. But, according 
to Foster’s reactance theorem, the slope of any reactance function is 
alwa3rs positive. It follows that one of the two reactances (Xsc or Aor) 
must be either zero or infinite whenever the ratio X^ci/Xori = Aar2/A„r2 
changes sign. This must be true, of course, for both pairs of terminals. 
Conversely, a pole or a zero of either reactance marks the limit of a pass 
band unless both reactances are critical, that is, both change sign at the 
same frequency. It follows also that the image impedances become 
either zero or infinite at the ends of any pass band. The attenuation a 
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becomes infinite when Xac/Xoe — 1. However, the image impedances 
are noncritical when a is infinite, unless both reactances are, independ¬ 
ently, critical. 

The propagation function has been shown to have very useful prop¬ 
erties in connection Avith the design ot filters. The actual transmission 
characteristics of a filter, however, are represented correctly by the 
propagation function only Avhen the source and load impedances are^ 
equal to the image impedances. In practice, the source and load imped¬ 
ances are pure resistances and, consequently, do not properly terminute 
the filter at all frequencies. Let Rl and Rs be the source and load 
resistances, respectively. The power-loss ratio is given in terms of Q, 
(b, C, 0 ) by Eq. (46) Avhich is rewritten below. 



(82) 


When the image parameters are introduced, by means of Eqs. (61)) and 
(70), this equation becomes 




It Avill be noticed that the image impedances and the terminating jcsisl- 
ances appear in this equation only as Zn/Rs and Zh^/Rl. ddierefore, 
it is possible in all cases to normalize the image impedances with respect 
to the corresponding terminating resistances. This is equivalent to say¬ 
ing that both terminations can be made eqxxiil to unity witliout loss of 
generality. Physically speaking, this is done by changing the impedance 
level of the whole network and by using, if necessary, an iileal trans¬ 
former. It will be sufficient, therefore, from now on to coiisifler only 
networks terminated in 1 -ohm resistances. 

Two groups of networks are particularly important; symmetrical 
networks for which, according to Eqs. (19) and (69), Zn = Z/ 2 , and 
networks with reciprocal image impedances for which, according to 
Eqs. ( 20 ) and (69), Zii — 1/Zi2. In the case of symmetrical networks 
with 1-ohm terminations, Eq. (83) reduces to 



In the pass band, 7 is a pure imaginary j/J, and Z; is real. Therefore, 
Eq. (84) becomes 


= 1 i I r 

Pi ~^^\[yjRsZn yjRLZn, 
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^ (/ 8 ) = 1 + 


! [^' - t ] 


sin^ /9. 


(85) 


Zi is finite over the whole pass band but becomes either zero or infinitB 
at the cutoff frequencies. The function p must have a positive slope 
and must equal an integer times tt at the cutoff frequencies. In fact it 
can be shown that, in the case of a symmetrical network, Z.c cannot 
vanish while Zoo is finite, and Zoc cannot become infinite while Z.c is 
finite. It follows that the power ratio oscillates between unity and the 


A''alue 




The maxima occur approximately when 


sin- /9 = 1, that is, when (3 is etiual to an odd integer times 7 r/ 2 . At the 


cutoff points 


int.s, (z, - 


becomes infinite and sin vanishes. The 


limit of the product can be found by substituting in Etj. (85) the values 
of Zj and sin /9 expressed as functions t)f Zoo and Z^,. This limit is 
always finite. 

In the attenuation band, Zi is imaginary and /3 is equal to an integer 
times TT. Therefore, Eq. (84) reduces to 



\Z.\ + 



sinh- a. 


( 86 ) 


The limit of this expression at the cutoff, that is, when a approaches zero 

and \Zi\ + li I approaches intinitv, mu.st be equal to the value obtained 
\Zi\ 

when approaching the cutoff from the pass band. The power ratio is 
never less than, and, for large values of a, is approximately equal to 


The minimum value 


= + (87) 


is 4. Therefore, the power ratio 


is never smaller than 



( 88 ) 


The common statement of this fact is that the insertion loss is nevermore 
than 6 db below the attenuation function. 

Networks of the second group have image impedances reciprocal to 
each other. Let Zj = Zn = l/Zn. Equation (83) is simplified to 


Pl 




cosh* y. 


(89) 
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In the pass band, 7 is imaginary and Zi is real, as in the previous case. 
Therefore, this equation reduces to 

W = 1 + J [z, - cos’* (90) 

It can be shown that, when Zn = I/Z 12 , Xc cannot vanish while Z„ is 
finite and Z*c cannot become infinite while Z„c is finite. This situation 
is exactly opposite to that encountered in the case of symmotrical net- 
Avorks. It follows from Eq. (80) that, at the cutoff points, must l)(‘ 
given by 

fi=l + nir, (91) 

that is, cos vanishes at both ends of the pass band. At these points 
[Z/ — 1/Z/] becomes infinite but, as in the previous (‘ase, the limit of 
the product of the tAVO factors is finite. Again the power ratio oscillates 
betAA’een unity and the value 1 + t[Zi — 1/Z/], the maxima occurring 
approximately AA’hen cos- ^ = 1. 

In the attenuation band, is a constant equal to the A^alue at the 
cutoff given by Eq. (91), and Z/ is imaginary. Therefore, Eip (89) 
reduces to 

^ (a) = 1 + ^ j^|Z/| + j sinh- a. (92) 

Since this equation is identical to Eq. ( 86 ), no further discussion is 
required. 

NORMALIZATION OF FILTER DESIGNS 

The particular values of the components used in a final filter design 
depend on the electrical specifications AA'hich include, among other 
things, the desired values of the terminating impedances and the Avidth 
of the pass band. To aA^oid unnecessary duplication in computation, il 
is desirable to ''normalize'’ designs so that, by slight alterations, a siiigh* 
basic design may be made to satisfy a variety of given specifications. 

First, a procedure aaIU be developed by Avhich a filter design approi)ri- 
ate for 1-ohm terminations may be adapted for use with any pair of 
terminating impedances. In principle, such a procedure is always 
applicable but may in certain instances lead to practical problems requir¬ 
ing special handling. Fortunately, such cases are the exception rather 
than the rule. Second, certain frequency transformations that normal¬ 
ize the frequency dependence of most practical filters will be discussed. 
The first and simplest transformation reduces the design of all loAv-pass 
filters to the design of prototypes A\’ith cutoff frequencies of 1 rafiian/sec. 
More complex transformations will then be introduced which peimit 
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the design of a whole class of high-pass, bandpass, and band-elimination 
filters from these low-pass prototypes. The use of such transformations 
l educes considerably the amount of algebraic manipulation and numerical 
computation required to yield final data and eliminates the necessity 
for redundant expositions in the remainder of the chapter. It should be 
realized, however, that the filters generated from a basic low-pass filter 
by such transformations of variables do not always afford the most 
advantageous design for a given problem. Except for rather special 
iipplic lit ions, however, such filters are quite satisfactory and are widely 
used. 

9*7. Impedance Normalization.—The normalization with respect to 
the terminating impedances does not present any difficulty when the 
terminating impedances are equal. It is evident that the insertion loss 
of a filter remains unchanged wlien all the impedances of the system, the 



source and load impedances included, are multiplied by the same con¬ 
stant. Therefore, a filter designed to operate between 1-ohm termina¬ 
tions can be modified to operate between 7?-ohm terminations by simply 
multijdying all the inductances and the resistances by B and dividing 
all the capacitances by IL In the case in which the terminating imped¬ 
ances are not equal, the basic design can still be used, but the impedance 
level of one side ol the filter must be changed. In theory this can be done 
very easily by means of an ideal transformer, but in practice the behavior 
of an ideal transformer can be only approximated. In many practical 
cases, however, the ideal transformer can l)e lumped with other elements 
of tile network. In other ^^ords, the network can be modified so that 
the proper change of impedance level is produced at the most con¬ 
venient place between the input terminals and the output terminals. 

A similar procedure must be followed when the basic design requires 
terminating impedances different from each other, whereas the specified 
impedances are equal, lly way of illustration, consider Figs. 9T2a and 
9-13a, which show the simplest basic designs for a low-pass filter and a 
bandpass filter, respectively. In the case of the low-pass filter, the basic 
design can be modified to operate between equal terminations only by 
means of a transformer (Fig. 912b). Therefore, the original frequency 
response cannot be reproduced exactly since all practical transformers 
are frequency-sensitive. The bandpass filter, on the contrary, can be 
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transfurmed very easily as shown in Fig. 9'136 and c without any change 
of frequency behavior. Even in this case, however, the transformation 
is possible only if the coupled coils are practically realizable, that is, if 

^ > U (93) 

/fo -/to 

It turns out that this condition is satisfied whenever the band of the filter 
is greater than 1 radian/sec, that is, in all practical cases. For a further 
discussion of such changes of impedance level, the reader is referred to 

standard texts on network theory. 
It must be pointed out, however, 
that there is no straightforward 
procedure which leads in all cases 
to the desired result, and that 
the success of a network manipula¬ 
tion of this type depends to a 
certain extent on the ingenuity of 
the designer. 

9-B. Pass-band Normalization. 

Xormalization with respect to the 
pass band and to the attenuation 
l)and reduces most practical filters 
to basic low-pass structures. 
From the mathematical point of 
view, such normalization consists 
simply of a change of variable. 
To study this question, consider 
first an arbitrary two-termiiial- 
pair network connected between 
a source and a load. The insertion loss, L(w), of the network is pro¬ 
portional to the logarithm of the magnitude of a real function of the 
variable jw; thus 

L(w) = 20 logio |/0^")1- (94) 

But /(—Jwj is the conjugate of fijuj) since the function (not the value of 
the function) is real. It follows that 

L(aj) = 20 login |/(juj)l = 20 login |/(-jw)| = /v(-w). (95) 

In words, the insertion loss is always an even function of the frequency. 
Consider now the change of variable 

w = (96) 

where k is a positive constant. This substitution is obviously equivalent 
to a change of the frequency scale. The varialde ku' enters in the func- 
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Fig. 9-13.—Impedance-level tnin.sforiiiutinns 
in a bandpa.'s.s filter. 
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tion L{ku') always in the combinations L/cw', C/cw', and Mkh)', and 
in those combinations only. Therefore, if w' is considered as a real 
frequency, the function L{ku') is the insertion loss of a network obtained 
from the original one by multiplying all self-inductances, mutual induct¬ 
ances, and capacitances by the constant k. In particular, given the design 
of a low-pass or high-pass filter whose cutoff frequency is 1 radian/sec, 
the cutoff frequency can be altered to an arbitrary value by merely 
dividing the values of all the reactive elements by coc. 

Consider now another change of variable, namely, 

0, = -A/O,'. (97) 

This substitution has the effect of interchanging the origin with the point 
at infinity, and the positive axis with the negative axis. For instance, 


IL L 



Fig. 9-14.—Insertion los.s of a low-pass and a high-pass filter. 


the insertion loss of a low-pass filter shoAvn in Fig. 914a is transformed 
into the function shown in Fig. 9-146, which is obviously the insertion loss 
of a high-pass filter. When is a real frequency, the change of variable 
of Eq. (97) transforms any inductive reactance wL into a capacitive 
reactance —kL/u and any capacitive reactance — 1/wc into an inductive 
reactance u'lkC. Therefore, the function L( —A"/cij') shown in Fig. 9146 
is the insertion loss of a network obtained from the original one by 
substituting for any inductance L a capacitance C' = l/fcL and for any 
capacitance C an inductance L' = l/kC. 

The presence of any mutual inductance in the original network would 
lead to difficulties, since there is no such thing as a mutual capacitance 
which can be substituted for a mutual inductance. A mutual inductance 
M can produce an inductive mutual reactance uM between two loops of a 
network without requiring any electrical connection between the loops 
(Fig. 915o). In order to introduce a capacitive mutual reactance in the 
same manner, it is necessary to use an ideal transformer as shown in 
Fig. 9-156. The equivalent mutual capacitance of the coupling circuit 
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of Fig. 9-156 is equal to aC. As in the case of impedance transformations, 
the presence of an ideal transformer is very important from the con¬ 
struction point of view, but is immaterial as far as the theoretical work 
involved in the process of normalization is concerned. 

The transformation just described can be used to design a high-pass 
filter from a low-pass filter. If the constant k is made equal to the 
cutoff frequency of the low-pass filter, the high-pass filter will have the 
same cutoff frequency. Conversely, any high-pass filter can be red\iced 
to a low-pass filter by the reverse transformation. By combining the 
transformations defined by Eqs. (9G) and (97), any high-pass or low-pass 
filter can be derived from a low^-pass filter with a cutoff frequency of 

1 radian/sec by uniform changes of 
the elements, regardless of the com¬ 
plexity of the structure. 

Finally, consider the change i)f 
variable 

(“) ib) / , 

9-15.—Mutual inductance and effec- Oj = I ^ 

tivc mutual capacitance. \<^o ^ 

where both wj and k are positive constants. This substil ution transforms 
an even function of w into an even function of co' wiiicli has a geoinetrii* 
symmetry with respect to the points ci)' = wj and cj' = — tij,'. In fact, the 
points wi and — wi are transformed into the tw^o pairs of points 




“ 2k + V4P + 

^ + ^J4k^ + ) 

, _ cui I^I I r M- 

“ 2k \4A= 

2k yj-ik^ 

The product of the points of each pair is 


m 


( 100 ) 


( 101 ) 


which reveals the geometric symmetry involved in the transformation. 
The difference between the points of each pair is 


w' = U)2 — Uj[ = Wi/k. (102) 

It follows that an insertion loss function L(w) such as the one shown in 
Fig. 914a for a low-pass filter is transformed into the function of ui' 
shown in Fig. 916, which is obviously that of a bandpass filter. 
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The change of variable of Eq. (98) transforms any inductive reactance 
ii)Li into a reactance 


This function is easily recognized as the reactance of the series-tuned 
circuit of Fig. 917o, in which 


L[ = kU, 


C\ = 


1 


1 


(104) 


Similarly any capacitive suscoptancc ^(^2 is transformed into a .sus- 
ceptance, 


B = (105) 

\Wo w / 

which may be recognized as the 
susceptanee of the parallel-tuned cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 917/), in which 




= _ - . 

^^2 f'ili /\o 

1 2(“o)“ 


( 100 ) 


In order to represent Ihe coupling 
reactance 



L 




Tm. D IG.—In.sertiDii loss of a bandpas^s 
filter. 


resulting from a mutual inductance j 1/, it is again necessary to use an 
ideal transformer, as shown in Fig. 9 l7c, in which 


= /wl/, = 1/X:,(c^5)^ (108) 


By the use of h]q. (98), a low-pass filter Avith a cutoff frequency of 1 
radian/sec is transformed into a bandpass filter with a bandAAudth w equal 


p-nnnr^(-o 

ia) 



l:a 



Ideal 


(c) 


Fia. 9-17. —Re.soiiant elements. 


to 1 /k. Thprpforc*, the design of a bandpass filter Avith mean frequency 
uj ran be obtained simply by substituting for any inductance Li a series- 
tuned circuit with elements 


L[ = Ly/w', Ci = l/L'MY-, 


(1091 
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for any capacitance Cz, a parallel-tuned circuit with elements 

C5 = Cz/< Lz' = \/w,y] (110) 

and for any mutual inductance M, a circuit such as the one of Fig. 917f 
in which 


aLl = M/w, 


(Ill) 


\l^ 


The converse, however, is not in general true. Only a bandpass hltiM- 

whose insertion loss has the proper 
geometric symmetry about the mean 
frequency can be reduced to a low- 
pass filter. The transformation of Fa\. 
(98) can also be applied to a high-piuss 
filter having an insertion loss such as 
the one plotted in Fig. 9-14b. The 
result would be, evidently, a band- 
elimination filter whose insertii»n-ratin 
curve would look like the one shown 
in Fig. 9-18. The mechanism of the 
transformation and the equations 
relating the parameters are the same 
as in the case of the bandpass filter. 
By combining the changes of variable of Eqs. (96) anrl (98), it is possible 
to obtain a band-elimination filter from a low-pass filter. As in tlu‘ 
pre\’ious case, the converse is not true. 



Fia. 9-18.—Insertion loss uf a bund- 
rejection filter. 


REACTIVE NETWORKS WITH SPECIFIED IMAGE PARAMETERS 

9-9. Designs Based on Lattice Structures.—The symmetrical lattici* 
shown in Fig. 9-19 is, for two reasons, a very useful structure in filter 
design. First of all, it is the most general symmetrical network. In the 
second place, it lends itself to a simple synthesis 
procedure based on prescribed image parameters. 

Both properties become evident Avhen Bartlett’s bisec¬ 
tion theorem is applied to the lattice structure. The 
open-circuit and short-circuit impedances of half the 
network are simply 

z„eh = Zbi Zgeh = Za. ( 112 ) 



Fi o. 9-1D. -Sy 111 - 
metrical lattice. 


Since Za and Zb can be any two physically realizable impedances, it is 
evident that any symmetrical network can be reduced to a symmetrical 
lattice. Moreover, the image impedance is specified by the product 
ZaZb, whereas the propagation function is specified by the ratio Za/Zb- 
It follows that the two image parameters can be specified independently, 
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and the two impedances Za and Zb can be found from them without 
difficulty. In the case of nondissipative networks, Z^ and Zb are react¬ 
ances and can be realized in Foster form, in either Cauer form, or in any 
convenient combination of them. 

The design problems for nondissipative filters will now be considered 
in more detail. It has been shown previously that Z„^ and Z^c must have 
opposite signs in the pass band and the same sign in the attenuation 
Ijand. The same is true for Zoch and Z^rh since Eqs. (75) and (76) have 
the same forms as Eqs. (71), (72), (73), and (74). It folloAvs that either 
Za or Zj, (not both) must be critical at the cutoff frequency. Moreover, 
the poles and zeros of Zo and Zb must 
coincide in the attenuation band, 
whereas in the pass band the poles of 
Za must coincide with the zeros of Zb 
and vice versa. A possible distribution 
of poles and zeros for a low-pass filter 
is shown in Fig. 9-20. 

According to Foster^s reactance 
theorem, a reactance is specified, except 
for a constant multiplier, by the loca- 


Wa 
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I 


1-j-^- f 
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_Pass_ 

band 
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" 4 “ 


__Att. _ ^ 

I band ^ 

Fir. R 20. —Dii^tributiDn of polea 
and zpins in the impEdance funi'lioiiB 
□f a low-pash filtci. 


tions of its poles and zeros. For instaiice, Z„ and Zb 
the case of Fig. 9-20, as follows: 

can be written, for 

y kajiJ0iu)l — W-) 

(w; - CJ-) 

(113) 


(114) 

The image impedanee is then 


z, = VKzl = 

\/wl - wi* 

(115) 

The ratio \/ZafZi, which determines the propagation function is 

jZl 

yjz, ~ Va'6 <»i - 0 = 

(116) 


It will be noticed that Z/ depends on the cutoff frequency wi and on the 
other critical frequency wz but not on w„. On the contrary, \^ZJZh 
depends on wi and Wa but not on wz- This fact may be generalized in the 
following manner. The imnge impedance depends on the critical 
frequencies located in the attenuation band (cutoff frequency included) 
and not on the critical frequencies located inside the pass band. The 
ratio \/Zo/Zb, on the other hand, depends on the critical frequencies 
located in the pass band (cutoff frequency included) and not on those 
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located in the attenuation band. This makes even more evident the fact 
that the image-impedance function and the propagation function can be 
specified independently. 

Equation (85) shows that the power ratio in the pass band is unity 
when Zj is equal to unity (for 1-ohm terminations). Therefore, the 
image-impedance function must be selected so that unity is approximated 
over the pass band in the best possible way. The larger the number of 
critical frequencies in the attenuation band, the closer the function may 
be made to approximate unity. Howo\'er, the number of elements 
required in the filter also increases with the number of critical frequencies. 
Consequently, in general, some compromise must be made between 
performance and practicabilit 3 ^. 

The attenuation function a becomes infinite when \/ Z^/Zt, = 1. 
Consequently, to obtain high off-band attenuation, the function \/Za/Zh 
must be selected so that unity is approximated in the best possible way. 
The approximation may be improved by increasing the number of critical 
frequencies in the pass band but onh’^, as before, at the expense of increased 
circuit complexity. The procedure for determining the location of the 
critical frequencies that yield the best approximation will not be discussed 
here.^ 

The symmetrical lattice is very useful for the basic design of filters, 
but is quite impractical as a final filter vstructure. For instance, the 
tolerances on the values of the elements are very strict, and the balanced 
form of the vstructure leads to difficulties in grounding the network. It 
is therefore necessary, once the basic design has been made, to develop 
the lattice into a more convenient structure—an unbalanced ladder, for 
example. This operation depends to a large extent on the ingenuity'’ 
of the designer and, moreover, cannot always be performed since the 
lattice is a more general structure than the ladder. The lattice develop¬ 
ment will not be completely discussed here. Two basic steps, however, 
are sufficiently important to deserve attention. 

In the network of Fig. 9'21cr, the open-circuit and short-circuit 
impedances of half the network are 


Zoch = Z Zb 
Zgch = Z Za 


(117) 


These impedances, on the other hand, form the arms of the lattice of 
Fig, 9-216. The network of Fig. 9’21a is thus equivalent to the lattice 
of Fig. 9-216. It follows that, if the arms of a lattice contain a common 
series impedance, this impedance can be taken out of the lattice as shown 
in Fig. 9-21a. 

The dual operation is shown in Figs. 9-21 c and d. The open-circuit 
and short-circuit admittances of half the network of Fig. 9-21 c arc 
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= f + f, 
F.., = y + r J‘ 


(118) 


Again, these admittances form the arms of the lattice of Fig. 9-21d, and 
the two networks are thus equivalent. It follows that if the arms of a 
lattice contain a common parallel admittance, this admittance can be 
taken out and placed in shunt to both pairs of terminals. Both methods 
of lattice development can be used in succession to take out common 
poles and zeros of the two impedances Za and Zj,. 

Another method of developing a lattice is based on the fact that the 
propagation function of a filter is entirely specified by the cutoff fre- 
(juencies and by the locations of the infinite peaks of attenuation. The 
infinite peaks of attenuation can l)e divided among a number of lattices 
all having the same image impedance. These lattices, when placed in 



cascade, are equivalent to tlie original lattice since their combination has 
the same propagation function. The resulting lattices are then sepa¬ 
rately developed into more convenient structures. 

9-10. Constant-/; Filters.—The method of design based on constant-A' 
and m-derived structures was the first to be developed and because of its 
simplicity is still widely used Avhcii the design requirements arc not too 
strict. For this reason, it will be discussed here in some detail. These 
designs will be treated as particular cases of the lattice structure. 
Although the meaning of conventional expressions such as ‘^constant W 
and “ 7 /?-derivation” mil be partially lost by such an approach, other 
more important concepts will be made clearer than they would be if the 
traditional derivations were followed. The discussion will be limited 
to low-pass filters designed to operate between 1-ohm resistances. All 
the other types of filters can be derived from these basic designs by means 
of the transformations described in Secs. 9 7 and 9-8. 

Consider the simplest possible type of filter, that is, one with no 
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critical frequency other than that which separates the pass band from 
the attenuation band. There are two sets of reactance functions which 
may be used for Za and Z^, These functions are plotted in Fig. 9-22. 
The two functions of each set have opposite signs from o? = 0 to w = 1, 
and the same sign from u = 1 to w = . The cutoff frequency is, 

therefore, 1 radian/sec, and the filter is of the low-pass type. The image 
impedance and the ratio \/ Z^/Zb are, for the functions of Fig. 9-22a, 


Z/ — \/ZoZh — \//vo/>b \^1 — 

and, for the function of Fig. 9-225, 


/z; ^ //.„ 


VI - 


(119) 


Z/ = Vz^Zft = —— 


1 


Vcj\ vT^ 




It is evident that the functions corresponding to Fig. 9-225 are the 

reciprocals of the functions corre¬ 
sponding to Fig. 9-22a. There¬ 
fore, it is not necessary to carry 
further the design for the case ot 
Fig. 9*225. The final network for 
this case will be the dual of the 
network resulting from the func¬ 
tions of Fig. 9’22a. 

The product LaLh is fixed by 
making the image impedance equal 
to unity at z ero frequency. The 
ratio \/La/Lb specifics the location 
of the peak of infinite attenuation, 
since a = for \/ZJZb = 1. 
If a = ^ at cj = ^ , it follows that 

La = Lb = 1 . ( 121 ) 



Flo. 9 ,22.—Behavior of Za and Zi for two 
simple fillers. 


This means that the functions Z„ and Z}, of Fig. 9-22a are tangent at 
infinity where their slope is equal to unity. The resulting lattice is 



Fiq- 9’23.—Transformation of lattice in Fig. 9’22a to an equivalent Inddoi structure. 

shown in Fig. 9-23a. This lattice can be developed following the methcKl 
described in Figs. 9-21 and 9-22. First of all, the indiietanee is taken 
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out; the remaining capacitances in the b-arms of th( lattice are in parallel 
and can be lumped together. These steps are shown in Figs. 9'23b and c. 
The dual network resulting from the functions of Fig. 9'22& is shown in 
Fig. 9-24. The propagation function for both filters is given by 


1 + - 

Y = 2 tanh-‘ - , - = In - -• ( 122 ) 

V I - 1 _ 

\/l — 

The image impedance for the filler of Fig. 9-23 is 

ITu = (1231 


2 



Fig. 9-24.—Lad¬ 
der equivalent ol 
laltire .strurture 
slinwii in FiK- 9-22^. 


and for the filter of Fig. 9-24 the image impedance is 


Wn = / - —• (124) 

V 1 — 

Plots of these functions are shown in Figs. 9*25a and 9-256. It will be 
noticed that the half sections obtained by bisecting the filters nf Figs. 




Fig. 9-25.— Iiimfce piuanieterh for strurture^ .shnwii iii I'iies. 9*2;f and .9-24. 

9-23r and 9-24 are identical. It follows that the image parameters of the 
non symmetrical filter shown in Fig. 9'2(), are 


Wn = Vl - 


Wv = 

VT - 0,2 




'Yk /2 “ tanh 






Vi - 2 1 _ 


(125) 

(12G) 

(127) 
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The power-loss ratio for the filter of Fig. 9-23r can be computed by 
substituting Eqs. ( 122 ) and (123) in Eq. (84), after noting that 


sinh- 7 jl = 4 


= -4t.Hl - 0,2). 


Thus, after some algebraic manipulation, one finds 


= 1 + 0 ,®. 


The same expression is found for the filter of Fig. 0'24. 

The power ratio for the half section of Fig. 9-20 is found by sub¬ 
stituting Eqs. (125) and (127) in Eq. (89) and noting that 


= 1 - 


1 — tanh^ 


The final expression reduces to 

^=1+5^,^ (131) 

The filters of Figs. 9-23r, 9-21, and 9*20 are usually referred to as 
j ‘W'onstanWi’structures. The name originates from 

o—-o the fact that the ratio A* of the impedances of the 

1 ^ series branch to the impedance of the shunt branch is 

-o a constant independent of freiiuency. 

liG. 9 2 (j.—Hillf 9-11. 7a-derived Filters.—The physical meaning 

section of sti'uc- f 1 

tures shown in FiRH. nf the wcll-known process of 7n-denvation becomes 
9 2 :k miri 9 24. cAudent whcn the operation is performed on a 

lattice structure such as the one of Fig. 9-27a. The impedance Zq is 
multiplied by a positive constant m, while the impedance Zf, is divided 
by the same constant, as shoAvn in Fig. 9 2 f 6 . The image impedance 
which depends on the product of the ^ 

two new impedances Z' = mZa and 3 — ■ -o □—o 

Zb = Zb/m remains unchanged. The \ ^ \- / 

cutoff fretpiency also remains un- 

changed. The ratio Za/Zb, on the y N. ^ ^ y ^ 

contrary, is multiplied by 


Zi/ZJ = m\ZJZb). 


Fiu. [)-27. -IlliLstialion of ?n-(lprivution 
of a laUil'C striiclurc. 


It follows that the ratio Z'JZ^^ can be made equal to unity at any desired 
frequency in the attenuation band by properly adjusting the A^alue of m. 
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In other words, since □; = oo for ZyZ[ = 1, a peak of infinite attenuation 
can be produced at any desired frequency in the attenuation band. 

Application of this process of 
7n-derivation to the lattice of Fig. 

9-23a leads to the lattice of Fig. 9-28a 
which can be developed into the T-sec- 
tion of Fig. 9-285. In this particular 
case, m must be smaller than unity 
since Z^ is larger than Z^. The func¬ 
tions Z' and Z[ arc plotted in Fig. 

9-29. The peak of infinite attenuation occurs at a frequency gweii 
by the solution of the equation 



Flo. .9-28.— Twd equi^alHnt foinia for 
m-denvatirjii of lattice in Fik. 9-23a. 


Z' 

A — 1 


= 1 . 


which vieltls 




The attenuation for uj = oc becomes 


«jt( 3c) = 2 tanh“* i/i — In 


1+7/7 

I 


77? 


(133) 


(134) 


(135) 


The propagation function = a + is plotted in Fig. 9-30. 

Tlie process of 7/i-(ha*ivation may also be 
applied to the filter of Fig. 9-24. The result¬ 
ing network sliown in Fig. 9-31 is the dual 
of the iietAVork of Fig. 9-285. The image 
impetlance of this filter is still given by Eq. 
(124) and its propagation function is the 




FiR. 9-28. 


Fm. 9-30.— Pro|)aKatiuu function 
of an m-rlerived sect inn. 


same as for the filter of Fig. 9-285. The pow^r-loss ratio turns out to be, 
for both types of 7n-derived filters, 
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Vl - _ Wu 

1 - loHl - m}) 1 - (1 - 


It followtj that if two identical half sections are connected in cascade as 
shown in Figs. 9-340 and b, the resulting symmetrical filters will have 
image impedances equal to W 2 km and Wum, respectively, and propagation 
functions equal to jkm as for the m-derived filters. 



The two image impedances IFum and 1 ^ 2 *:^ are plotted in Fig. 9-35. 
It is evident that these functions approximate unity better over the pass 
band than do IFu and 1 ^ 2 ^. The process of tt?- derivation and bisection 
can be carried further by using the strindures of Fig. 9-34 as starting 
points. The resulting structures can be again m-derived and bisected, 
and so on. This procedure leads to filtei*s 
whose image impedances approximate 
unity to a better and better degree, over 
the jiass band, and whose propagation 
functions have more and more peaks of 
infinite attenuation. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
the image impedance and the propagation 
function cannot be specified independently. 

In practice, image impedances resulting 
from more than one, or at most two, 

7n-derivations are used very seldom. -Vs 
far as the propagation function is con¬ 
cerned, the d(‘sired number of infinite 
peaks of attenuation is obtained by cas- 
cadinK m-derived sections having fliffercnt ^’'“3 
values of These sections have sim¬ 
ple constant-A: image impedances. If m-derived impedance is desired 
for the whole network, one section is bisected and the two half 
sections are placed at the tAVo ends of the network as shown in Fig. 
9*36. The propagation function for this network is the sum of the 
propagation constants of the individual sections. The image impedance 
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of the whole network is equal to Wikm- The image impedances of the 
individual sections at the four junctions are all equal to W\k. If the 
image impedance and the propagation function have to be specified 
entirely independently, the lattice method of design must be used. This 
is particularly true when the required image impedance is not a simple 
function. 



Fio. 9-3G.—Cascade of m-derived sections terminated in half sertions. 

9*12- Limitations on the Use of Image Parameters.—The image- 
parameter method of design fails when the design specifications arc so 
strict that the effect of mismatched terminations cannot be neglecterl. 
In order to estimate the order of magnitude of such effecis, the power 
ratio in the pass band must be considered. This quantity, given by 
Eq. (85), depends on the product of {Zf — \/Zi)“ and sin-/3. The 
quantity (Z/ — 1 /Zi)^ l)pc()mcs infinite at the cutoff while sin- p becomes 
zero. It has already hevn pointed out that the limit of the product of 
these two quantities is finite at the cutoff. In other words, the large 
value of (Zi — l/Zi)^ is balanced by the small value of sin- d. However, 
if 0 changes so fast tliat sin- 0 ])ecome.s unity one or more times \vhile 
{Zi — 1/Z/)- is still large, sizable peaks of insei-tion loss will result. 

Fo'r a given image-impedance fund ion and a given pass band, the 
tolerance on the loss depends primarily on the total change of 0 in the 
pass band, assuming for the moment that the rate of change of 0 is fairly 
constant. In fact, the larger the number of frequencies at which sin- 0 
becomes equal to one, the clo.ser one of these frequencies will be to a 
cutoff point. The number n of these frequencies is etpial to one plus 
the number of poles and zeros of y/’ZJZ}, inside the pa.ss band, (the 
cutoff points and the points w = 0 and w = qo excluded), since 0 becomes 
equal to an integral multiple of tt every time y/Za/Zb vanishes or becomes 
infinite. On the other hand, these poles and zeros arc the parameters 
controlling the behavior of a in the attenuation band. For instance, the 
number of infinite peaks of attenuation, that is, the number of roots 
of the equation y/Za/Zh = I corresponding to real positive values of w, 
can be at most equal to n. It follows that a large change of 0 is unavoiil- 
able when a has to be very large in the attenuation band. 

When the behavior of the propagation function is considered in more 
detail, it is found that the rate of change of 0 in the vicinity of a cutoff 
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frequency is usually larger than its average value over the pass band. 
This is particularly true when the attenuation rises steeply on the other 
side of the cutoff. This fact makes the situation even worse as far as the 
tolerance in the pass band is concerned. 

It may be concluded that, for a given image impedance, the tolerance 
in the pass band limits the attenuation in the rejection band and vice 
versa. In particular, there is an upper limit to the number of m-derived 
sections with a specified image impedance that can be placed in cascade 
if the loss in the pass band has to be kept within a specified tolerance. 
This tolerance can be improved by a better choice of image impedance 
but only at the expense of added complexity in the sections. A special 
case will be considered more quantitatively because of its practical 
importance in the microwave field; it is a filter composed of n identical 
sections in cascade. I.et Z/ and /3(, he, respectively, the image impedance 
and the phase function of one section. The power ratio in the pass band 
is, for n sections, 


where 



(141) 

tU2) 


Then the ratio of this iiuantity for n sections to the corresponiling 
quantity for one section is given by 


^ sin^ np, 
£] sin- |J,i 


(143) 


Plots of £„ El for n = 3, 5, and 10 are shown in Fig. 9 37. 

Let the sections l>e, for instance, of the constant-A’ low-pass type. 
The power ratio for one section is given by Eq. (129). The quantity 
E? is then 

E? = (144) 

The phase function jSu is given by Kq. (122) 


^0 = 2 tan~^ - ^ = 2 sin ^ w. (145) 

Vl — 

Plots of zI/e\ for n = 3, 10, and ^ are shown in Fig. 9-38. Figure 9-39 
shows the insertion loss, in decibels, for ?? = 1, 10, and It is evident 
from these curves that the pass-band tolerance becomes progressively 
worse as n is increased. 

The analysis of filters consisting of several sections in cascade has 
been carried out for the particular case of symmetrical sections. The 
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results; however, can be extended to the case of nonsymmetrical sections, 
provided the image impedances for any two pairs of terminals which are 
joined together are identical. The case of nonsymmetrical sections, 
however, is not sufficiently important to deserve a detailed analysis. 

It is evident from the preceding discussion that, for a given image 
impedance, bandpass tolerances smaller than several decibels will be 
difficult to obtain by the image-parameter method if high attenuation 
in the stop band is required. Such a tolerance is not objectionable in 
many low-frequency filters in which the tolerance is usually determined 
by the maximum allowable distortion of the signal, and very seldom by 
loss considerations. Unfortunately, the situation is otherwise in the case 
of microwave filters. In the first place, no satisfactory microwave 
amplifiers have been developed iis yet, and ctmsequently any reflection 

-Pass band-—H 



Kill. liisertiuii iuss for a cuhcade of constant-^ low-pass sections. 

losses in the pass band of a receiver filter are equivalent to a decrease in 
receiver sensitivity. Secondly, in microwave systems, and particularly 
in radar systems, it is often necessary to limit the frequency spectrum of 
the high-power transmitter. It turns out that the magnetron, 'which is 
the only high-powt'r oscillator available at present, does not operate 
satisfactorily if the power reflected by the load is too large. In general, 
the power reflected must be less than ^ of the incident power, correspond¬ 
ing to a voltage standing-wave ratio of less than 1.5. Moreover, since 
allowance must be made for small reflections in other components of the 
transmitting system, it is desirable to use filters that, in the pass band, 
produce a VSWR smaller than 1.2, or in other words, that reflect less 
than about 1 per cent of the po^ver. This means that, neglecting the 
effect of dissipation, the insertion loss should be less than 0.04 db in the 
pass band. The problem is made even more complex by the effect of 
incidental dissipation; the input VSWR or the input reflection coefficient, 
rather than the insertion loss, must then be kept within a specified toler¬ 
ance. Such bandpass tolerances can be achieved with the image- 
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parameter method only by using an image impedance that approximates 
unity sufficiently well within the pass band. Thus as the tolerance 
becomes stricter, one is forced to use more and more complex sections to 
achieve the required image-impedance function. In principle, such a 
procedure may always be carried out; but as the sections become more 
involved, one encounters practical problems of manufacturability, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of microwave filters, where mechanical design is 
complicated by the distributed nature of the components. lOven then it 
is apparent that the components have not been used in the most efficient 
manner, since the design procedures based on the image-j)arameter 
method do not lead to uniformly distributed tolerances in insertion loss 
over the pass band. Of course, one may attempt to achieve a more uni¬ 
form tolerance by cut-and-try manipulation of the basic design, but such 
a procedure is very tedious and often fruitless. Oonseriuently, in the 
case of strict de.sign requirements, when reflection losses can no h)nger 
be neglected, a method for directly synthesizing a network having a 
prescribed insertion loss becomes necessary. Such a method is described 
in the succeeding sections. 

REACTIVE NETWORKS WITH SPECIFIED INSERTION LOSS 

A design procedure^ which does not suffer from the dra^Nbacks of the 
image-parameter method has been developed for nondissipative networks 
by S. Darlington* of the liell Telephone Laboratories. This methoil 
permits the determination of the elements of a reactive network from a 
knowledge of its insertion loss for specified re.sistive terminations. In 
the following discussion each termination, that is, the load resistance and 
source resistance, is as.sumed to be equal to 1 ohm. This assumption 
does not limit the generality of the results siin’e either termination can 
be made independently equal to any desired value b}" means of appro¬ 
priate changes of impedance level. 

9-13- Physical Realizability of Insertion-loss Functions.—The first 
question to be considered is the physical realizability of the insertion-loss 
function. It is evident that not every function of frequency can be the 
insertdon loss of an actual network. Therefore, it is necessary to deter¬ 
mine what restrictions must be impKised on a function of frecpicncy in 
order to guarantee the existence of a network with such an inseiiion loss. 
The following analysis is limited to linear passive networks consisting of 
lumped elements only. 

First will be considered the conditions of physical realizability for a 
two-terminal-impedance function. It can be shown that any impedance 
(not necessarily reactive) must be a real function Zijw) of the imaginjiry 

* The following disniaainn of Darlington's iiirthorl, wliich diverges sonirwhsil fiom 
the originiil presentation, i* due to E. A. GuilUiiiin. 
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variable and that this function is the ratio of two finite polynomials. 
A considerable amount of information about this function can be obtained 
by studying its behavior over the whole complex plane instead of on the 
imaginary axis only. Therefore, let p be a complex variable, 

p = tr + jw. (146) 

The function 2(p), which coincides vitli the physical impedance for 
u = U, is a real function of the complex variable p. Since Z(p) is the ratio 
ol two finite polynomials, it is a rational meroinorphic function. 

By making use of the fact that the network is passive, it can be shown 
that Z(p) must be a positive real function (p.r.); that is, it must satisfy 
the condition 

Re [Z(p)] ^ 0, for u ^ 0 (1-17) 

Several properties of Z(p) can be derived Irom tliU condition. The most 
important of these properties i^ that Z(p) has no poles or zeros in the 
right half of the complex plane. In other wokN, the roots of the two 
polynomials of which Zip) is the ratio liave nonpositive real parts. 

Brune- sho^\ed that the p.r. condition is sufficient as a\ ell as necessary. 
In other words, any rational meromorphic function which satisfies Condi¬ 
tion (147) is necessarily the impedance of a physical network. Brune 
proved this theorem by developing a method of determining the elements 
of a two-terminal-pair network having the prescribed impedance. Dar¬ 
lington* gave a different proof of this theorem and, at the same time, 
showed that any dissijiativc impedance can be realized by means of a 
nondissi])ative two-terminal-pair network tiTminated in a pure resistance. 
This second theorem forms the basis of the ncAv direct method of filter 
design, liy permitting the determination of a nondissipative filter having 
any given input impedance when a pure resistance is connected to the 
output terminals. This output resistance can always be made equal to 
1 ohm by means of an ideal transiormer. 

The input impedance, liOAvever, is not a convenient function to specify- 
in the case of a filter. It is necessary, therefore, to develop a method of 
obtaining the input impedance from the insertion loss and, at the same 
time, to derive the conditions of physical realizalnlity for the insertion 
loss from the conditions that must be satisfied by the input im])cdance. 
This problem has to be solved before the synthesis procedure can be 
discussed. 

In the network of Fig. 9-40, the voltage reflection coefficient r(p) at 
the input terminals is given by the well-knovTi expression 


r(p) = 


Zip) - 1 

Zip) + 


(148) 
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where Z(p) is the input impedance of the nondissipati v^e network ter¬ 
minated in a 1-ohm resistance. The right half of the Z-plane becomes, 
in the F-plane, according to Eq. (148), the region inside a circle of unit 
radius centered at the origin. In other words, the absolute value of 
r(p) is smaller than unity when the real part of Z(p) is positive. The 
imaginary axis of the Z-plane transforms into the circle of unit radius in 
the F-plane. Consequenth', 

lr(p)| ^ 1 forRe[Z(p)] ^ 0. (149) 


Since Z(p) is a positive real function, this inequality becomes 

|F(p)| ^ 1 for IT ^ 0. 



(150) 


Firi. fl-40.—Two-teriiiinal-pair network 
with input impedance Z. 


C\)nversely, if the absolute value of 
r(p) is smaller than or equal to one, 
the real part of Z{p) must be positive 
or zero. It follows that if Eq. (150) 
is satisfied by an arbitrary function 
Y{p)j the corresponding function Z{p) 
is necessarily positive real. Of coui-sc, F(p) must be a rational niero- 
morphic function in order that Z(p) may be the impedance of a lumped- 
element network. 

It can be shown that if a function of a complex variable is regular in 
a region *8, its absolute value at any point of iS is smaller than or e(|ual to 
the maximum absolute value over the boundary of *Si. This theorem 
can be applied to the function r(p) which must be regular ft)r tr ^ 0. 
Let S be the entire right half of the p-plane. Then, if the absolute value 
of F(p) is smaller than or eriual to one over the boundary of S, that is, if 


then 


|F(iw)| ^ 1, 

|F(p)| ^ 1, for <7^0. 


(151) 

(152) 


To summarize, if F(p) is a rational meromorphic I'unct-ion Avhich is regular 
in the right half of the p-plane and satisfies (151), then the function 
Z{p) defined by Eq. (148) is positive real and consetiuenfly is a physically 
realizable impedance. 

The fact that Eq. (151) has to be satisfied is physically obvious, since 
the fraction of the incident power which is reflected at the input to the 
network at real frequencies, |F(jaj)p, cannot be larger than 1. Equation 
(151), however, is a necessary but not a sufficient condition, since F(p) 
must also be regular in the right half of the plane. 

The power-loss ratio is defined as the ratio of the power available 
from the source to the power delivered to the load. Since the two- 
terminal-pair network of Fig. 9-40 is nondissipative, the power reaching 
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the load is the difference between the power incident from the source and 
the power reflected. It follows that the power-loss ratio is 


Pl 


1 - irwi* - 


The insertion loss for equal terminations is simply 


(153) 


L = 10 log,,, 

1 L 


(154) 


Since r(j(ij) is a real function of jw, the square of its magnitude must be 
an even real function ol w, that is, a real function of 

= r(jw) ■ T{—ju}). (155) 

Moreover, r(p) is a rational meromorphic function of p, and must satisfy 
Eq. (151). It follows that |r(jiij)|2 must be of the form 




iV(w2) + 


(156) 


The polynomials M{u3-) and N{u>^) must be real and nonnegative for all 
real, noniiegative Arabics of w-. In terms of these quantities, the power- 
loss ratio becomes simply 


Pl ■ AXc^-) ^ iV(ui2)' 


It will be shown later that A"(w‘*) must be the square of either an even 
or an odd polynomial in cj. This condition, however, can be satisfied 
without imposing any further restriction on the function representing the 
power-loss ratio. In fact, it is sufficient to multiply both the numerator 
and the denominator of Eq. (157) by all the root factors of that 

have odd multiplicity. It follows that no loss of generality results from 
rewriting Eqs. (156) and (157) as follows: 


and 


Pl '" 


|r(ja.)r^ 


P(a>=') + Q^(^) 


1 


I -I- 


P(<-=) 


(158) 

(159) 


The even polynomials P(w*) and Q*(ci)) must be real and nonnegative for 
all real values of u. 

9-14. Determination of Input Impedance from a Prescribed Insertion 
Loss. —It remains to be shown that for any function of the type repre¬ 
sented in Eq. (159) it is possible to find a function r(p) which is regular 
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in the right half of the p-plane. In other words, it must be shown that 
the conditions imposed on IrQ'w)!^ are sufficient, as well as necessary, for 
the determination of r(p). This proof will consist of giving a method for 
obtaining from |r(yaj)|2 a function T{p) which is regular in the right half 
of the p-plane.® Let 


Tip) = 


ifi + 

^^2 + Vo 


( 100 ) 


where Ui, U 2 are even functions of p, that is, polynomials with even powers 
of p, and Vij Vn are odd functions, that is, polynomials with odd powers of 
p. It follows from Kq. (159) that 


irO’c.)!* 



(ui + ri)(Hi — )',) 


1 

3 

1 

. («2 + !’■.•) ( 1/2 — V'i) 

_ 7)-jw Pi^'~) + Q'(t*j) 


( 101 ) 


By substituting —p^ for in Pico-) and Q“(w), the foll[)wing two etjua- 
tions are obtained 


Pi-7>") = in\ + - ^’i), (Hi2) 

Pi-P‘) + QH-jp) = ("2 + V2)iU2 - ?’2). (103) 

It should be noticed that, [or p = jw, (i/i — ri) and ( 1/2 — v^) are con¬ 
jugates of (wi + Cl) and (rrn -|- co), respectively. 

First, the function U 2 + vo will be determined. The polyiunnial f)f 
Eq. (163) can be expanded in a proiluct of root faidors as lollows: 

^(-P") + Q-i-jp) = ^^ip"^ - - 7^) ■ ■ • (p' - 7^), (101) 

where k i.s a real constant ainl /q, p\ are the roots of the polynomial in 
the variable p^. The roots p\ can be either real or complex. If they are 
complex, they must be present in conjugate j)airs pi and [pi)*, since the 
coefficients of the polynomial are real. Any pair of conjugate rotds 
results in two root factors which can be expanded as follows: 

[P* - PI]IP- - (P5)*] = [(P - Pr)(p - P?}][(P + P,)(P + P*)\. (105) 

The location in the complex plane of the four p-roots resulting from the 
pair of conjugate p--roots is showm in Fig. 9-41. On tlu^ imaginary axis, 
that is, for p = jw, the product (p — p»)ip — pj) is the conjugate of 
the product (p + p„) (p + p*). In fact, these products can be developed 
as follow^s: 

(p — p»)(p — p*) = [—+i(‘» — tij,)][—IT, + i(u + 01,)] 

= Wl - (o,* - 0 ,*)] - j20H7„ ^ 

and 

(p + Pr)(p + P*) = k, + i(tO + 0),)]k, + j{w — 0),)] 

= l<fl ~ («* ~ oj?)] + j2wa,. 


( 167 ) 
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Therefore, the right-hand side of Kq. (105) can be split into two parts, as 
indicated by the square brackets, which are conjugate on the imaginary 
axis. The product of these two parts is thus real and positive for p = jw. 
Any double real p^-root is a degenerate case of a pair of conjugate roots 
to which Eqs. (106) and (167) are applicable. 

It follows that the corresponding root factor 

[p-2 - pj]2 = [(p _ (I0S) 

is nonnegativc for p = j(i 3 . 

Any negative real root, pi = (jw.,)^, mu^t 
be of even multiplicity. In fact, if the root 
were simple, the factor [ —+ co^] would be 
negative for oj- > lj; and positive for w* < w; 
and thus violate the a.ssumption that 
/^(uj-) cjj) is noniH'gative for nonnegative l i^4i. A iiuadiuuipt of 
values of nmjUKale.n.ts. 

Any nonnegative real root pi = al of odd multiplicity results in a 
fa(*tor (p“ — cri’) which is negative or zero for p = ju. Since 

is noiinegative by assumption, the total number of nonnegativc real n>ots 
of odd multi|)lieity must he even; otherwise the constant k of Eq. (164) 
must be negative. Since (p- — <rl) is negative, it is obviously impossible 
to express it as the product of two conjugate root factors. However, 
it is possible to associate a minus sign with all such roots provided a 
minus sign is also associated \\ith k when the number of such roots is odd. 
Any such factor can then be expanded into a product of two factors which 
are conjugate for p = jw 

— (p- — a;) = [ —(p — o-Jllp + t^.]- (169) 

This ])roiluet is, of course, real and nonnegative for p = jo3. 

It can be concluded that Imj. ( 161 ) can ))e Avritten as the product of tAvo 
groups of factors tliat are conjugate on the imaginary axis of the p-plane. 
Heeause of this propeiiy, the two groups can be identified Avith the tAvo 
polynomials (j/o + >’2) and (/o: - «'■>). Each polynomial contains, as a 
multiplier, the constant \^kU A isposithT, or \/-kii A* is negative. The 
two conjugate factors resulting from any pair of conjugate pi roots 
(double real roots included) or from any single nonnegative real root can 
be placed arbitrarily in either polynomial. HoAvever, all the zeros of 
the polynomial (1^2 + *'2) must be in the left half plane since the function 
r(p) mu.st be regular in the right half plane and on the imaginary axis. 
Therefore, all the factors (p ± p^) in Avhich the real part of (±p.) is 
negative must be placed in the polynomial (1/2 + Ca), and all the other 
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factors, in which the real part of (±pi-) is positive, are placed in the 
polynomial (u 2 — V 2 ). The real part of the can never be zero; that 
is, there cannot be any negative real root = — wj, for then 

PM + 0^0,) 

would vanish and r(jw)l^ would become infinite for w = w„, contrary to 
the assumption made at the beginning of this discussion. 

Equations (165), (168), and (169) ensure that the separation of the 
two polynomials can be performed. Therefore, the polynomial (iyo + ?•)) 
in the variable p can be determined in all cases from the polynomial 
+ Q®(w) by following the procedure outlined above. This pro¬ 
cedure does not present any difficulty once the pi roots of 

P[-v'^) + Q‘i-jp) 

are kno^™. The polynomial ( 1/1 + I'l) can be determined in the same 
manner from the function P(w“). In this case, however, the zeros of 
(wi + Cl) can be anywhere in the p-plane. It follows that the poly¬ 
nomials {ill + I'l) and (um + Ci) can be separated in more than one way, 
and, therefore, the result is not unique. In most practical cases, however, 
all the zeros of P(w‘‘^) occur for real nonnegative values of w-, that is, the 
real part of all p^-roots is zero, and, therefore, the polynomial (j/i + iq) is 
unique. 

9-16. Specification of a Network with a Prescribed Input Imped¬ 
ance. —It may be concluded that a physically realizable functitm r(p) 
can be obtained in all cases from a power-loss function Po/P/. which 
satisfies the necessary conditions discussed before. It follows that these 
conditions are sufficient as well as necessary. The requirement on the 
regularity of r(p) is automatically satisfied when the prdynomial 

(U2 + C-j) 


is properly determined. The input impedance of the nondissipative 
network of Fig. 9-40 can be found readily from r(p) by means of the 
equation 


Hv) 


1 + r(p) ^ ( 1 V 2 + I'g) + (»i + »’i) _ ( ui + 1 / 2 ) + (I’l 4- I'i) 

1 — r(p) + fi2) — (Ui + I'l) (112 — M|) + O’: — I’l) 


For eonvenienre, let 


mi = Uj + Ui rit = v-i + I’l 

m2 = l<2 ~ Wl fll = 1’2 — 111 


(171) 

(172) 


BO that Z(p) can be written as 


Z(p) 


mi + ni 

mj + Tii 


(173) 
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At this juncture, further development depends on whether Q(tu) is even 
or odd. If it is assumed for the moment that Q(w) = Q(—is an even 
function, the input impedance can be expressed in terms of the open- 
circuit and short-circuit impedances of the nondissipative network as 


^(P) = 


^■e2 “hi _ “h 

“h 1 Wm n 2. 7l2 lUz . 

no 


This equation le-iids to the i dent Hi cat ions 



_ 

W2 “h W] 

(175) 

tl 2 

|<2 — Vl 


til 

Co “b Cl 


m 1 

Wi + Wi 

(176) 

m2 

Wj — ?/i 



C2 ~ f 1 

(177) 


The three open-circuit impedances Zn, Zi-i, Z »2 uiiil the three short-circuit 
admittances Wu I 12 , I 22 can be obtained ^^ithout difficulty from Eqs. 
(175), (17()), and (177). Thus, 



mi j/o + 1^1 mo Wo — wi 

- — - = — —-; 

m Cl — Cl n» V 2 — Cl 

yT^if?!: — hifi. ^ _rJj] = Q(-p" ). 

/lo 1 2 — Ml Vl ““ Ml ' 

m-j _ U 2 — Wi y __ "h _ Wi + W] 

/ii /’i “h Cl ““ til j'i + Cl ’ 

V7ytiwii — wpij ^ \/(w2 — wf) — (c^ — ^ 

tti Co + Vl Co + Vl 


(178) 

(179) 

(180) 
(181) 


It remains to be shown that the impedances and admittances defined 
above are separately physically realizable, and that they collectively 
satisfy the conditions of physical realizability for a two-terminal-pair 
reactive network. It can be shown by means of function theory that the 
ratio of the even part of either polynomial forming Z(p) to the odd part 
of either polynomial behaves exactly like a reactance function. This 
property results from the fact that Z(p) is a positive real function. It 
follows that all the driving-point impedances and admittances defined 
by Eqs. (175) to (181), inclusive, are physically realizable. The poles 
of the transfer impedance Z 12 and of the transfer admittance F 12 coincide 
with poles of Zu and Z 22 and with the poles of Fn and 1 ^ 22 , respectively. 
This prupei-ty together with the fact that both numerators are even 
polynomials guarantees the physical realizability of Z 12 and Fi-j. It 
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can be shown also that the residues /rn, of Zn, Z 22 , Zi 2 for any one 

of their common poles satisfy identically the equation 

k\\k22 ” A' 1*2 ~ 0- (1®2) 


This equation guarantees the physical realizability of the two-termiiial- 
pair reactive network defined by Zn, Z 22 , and Z 12 . The same equation is 
satisfied by the residues of Yu, ¥ 22 ^ and Yu. 

It was pointed out, in coniieetion with Kq.' (157), that the polynomial 
had to be the square of either an even or an odd i)olyiU)mial Q(ci}) 
Equations (179) and (181) justify this requirement since appears 

in the numerators of Zu and ¥ 12 . Now Z 12 and 1^2 have been shown to 
be physically realizable if Q(w) is an even polynomial, but this is not true 
if Q(ci)) is an odd polynomial. In fact, the ratio of t\\o odd pr)hmomials 
is an even function and, therefore, cannot be physically realized as a 
transfer impedance or a transfer admittance When Q(w) is equal to 
Q{~jp)) odd function, Eq (174) may be manipulated in an alternative 
fashion to obtain 


Zip) = 


ZgtH + 1 

^ Z„r2 + 1 


mi + ni 

7772 n 2 


The following identifications can be made: 


^ + 1 

^ /h _ 

m 2 


(18:i) 


Zoil 

_ 

- ^'2 

+ 

7’1 

(I8i) 


777 2 

172 


7fl 

Zbc2 

_ 771] 

77l 

771 

7'2 

+ 

+ 

77] 

— ; 

V\ 

(18.')) 

Zoc2 

77 2 

7’2 

— 

j'l ^ 

(181)) 

m 2 

1/2 

— 

1/1 


Equations (178) to (181), inclusive, are then replaced by 


y 772 C 2 — 7'i 

iO*»2 — - — ■■ 


y 7’l! + 7’l 

Z /11 -=-, 

777 2 77n — l/j Jti. U 2 “ Ifl 

”iiw'2 _ v-Q-i-jp) _ jQi—jp). 


Z v '‘1^2 

12 =- —- 

777 2 

Yii = — = 


7/2 — 7/1 
771 


r22 = 


7/2 - I7l 
7'2 + V] 


mi U 2 + Ui ' 777 ] 172 + y\ 

_ V _ ‘\/nin2 — tnimi V —QH-JP) jQi-jp) 

— J 12-- -j- = -j- 

TTll V 2 + 7-7] Vn + U\ 


(187) 

(188) 

(189) 

(190) 


The numerators of Z 12 and Yu are odd functions of p. It should he noted 
that the imaginary unit results from the fact that Q( —jp) is an even func¬ 
tion of p multiplied by —jp. The denominators of Z 12 and Yu arc even 
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functions of p. It follows that Z 12 and l"i 2 are odd functions of p, and 
are, therefore, physically realizable. It can be shown that also in this 
case the residues of Zn, Z 22 , and Z 12 at any common pole satisfy Eq. 
(182). The same is true for the residues of Fn, ^ 22 , and F 12 . It follows 
that the nondissipative network defined by Eqs. (187) to (190) is physic¬ 
ally realizable. 

9-16. Summary of the Method of Designing Reactive Networks with 
Specified Insertion Loss. —The major steps in the design of a reactive 
network with specified inseition loss are summarized Vjelow- for the 
convenience of the reader. 


1. The input impedance Z(p) must be a rational meromorphic func¬ 
tion wliich is i)ositive real. 

2. In order tri satisfy Condition (1), the reflection coefficient r(p) 
must be a rational meromorphic fiiiu'tion, regular in the right half 
plane and satisfying the ineiiuality 

'rip) g 1 for c7 ^ f). (191) 

3. Coiulition (2) can al\^ays be satisfied if 


n ^ 1 , 


(192) 


NN heie the polynomials M aiul \ are nonnegative for real values 

of U3. 

4. If 


then by writing 




1\P) 


Ux + I'x 

ir> + I'.; 


(193) 

(194) 


where Ui, y>j are even and Ci, rn are odd functions of p, it is possible 
to determine (ih -|- ?'i) and (a*. + cj) from the roots of the polyno¬ 
mials+ Q-(w) andy^(uj-), respectively. 

5. Finally, from //i. Ci, 1 / 0 , it is always possible to determine at 
least one set of open-circuit impedances (or short-circuit admit- 
tan(‘es) specifying a t wo-tcrmiiial-pair reactive network having 
the prescribed jiower-loss ratio Pu Succeeding sections will 

discuss the a])i)ropriate selection of the powcr-loss-ratio function 
and the synthesis of the tw o-terminal-pair reactive network speci¬ 
fied above. These steps will complete the solution of the original 
synthesis problem. 


SELECTION OF POWER-LOSS RATIOS 

9*17. Selection of Polynomials P(w^) and (?Hw)-—The selection of 
the polynomials P(uj-) and Q‘(cij) depends on the purpose for Avhich the 
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filter is designed. Moreover, practical considerations concerning the 
physical structure of the filter may place further requirements on the two 
polynomials. Microwave filters are designed, at present, to provide 
frequency discrimination without regard to transient response. It 
follows that thd ratio Pl/Po must approximate unity in the pass band and 
zero in the attenuation band. Physical intuition tells one that the best 
function for this purpose is that for which all the minima in the pass band 
are equal and all the maxima in the attenuation band are equal. More¬ 
over, it seems evident that there should be as many frequencies of zero 
loss (Pl/Po = 1) and infinite loss (Pl/Pq = 0) as the degrees of the 
polynomials used permit. Since the zeros of are evidently fre¬ 
quencies of zero loss and the zeros of are frequencies of infinite loss, 

it follows immediately that all the roots of P(w") and (3^(w) should be 
real and nonnegative. Fortunately it turns out, as will be shown later, 
that this condition guarantees that the network will be physically 
realizable in the convenient form of a ladder structure. The numbers of 
zeros of P(w^) and Q^(cij), that is, the degrees of the polynomials, can be 
specified independently. Therefore, it seems logical to consider first 
the case of Q^(w) = 1. The case of P(a?*) = 1 can be treated in a similar 
manner. If Q^(w) = 1, the loss can be infinite only for w = when 
P(cij2) becomes infinite. All the zeros of the polynomial on the 

other hand, must be in the pass band and must be separated by equal 
maxima. These requirements can be met by using Tchebysheff poly¬ 
nomials of the first kind, properly modified for this purpose. 

9-18. Tchebysheff Pass-band Behavior. —Consider the function 

TtiCw) = cos (n cos~^ u)) = Re [(w + j \/l — (195) 

This function oscillates between —1 and 1 as u is increased from —1 to 1. 
At the two ends of this band, 

TnCD = U ] 

[ 1 for V even. ) 

The n zeros of Tniu) occur for \u)\ < 1. When |wl > 1, cos~* w is imagin¬ 
ary, and the magnitude of becomes larger than unity and, in fact, 

approaches infinity as the nth power of w. 

The right-hand side of Eq. (195) can be expanded in the form of a 
polynomial for integral values of n. The recurrence formula 

Tr^i = - Tn-i (197) 

provides an alternate method of obtaining the same polynomials. Tabic 
9-3 gives these polynomials for values of n from 1 to 9. The polynomials 
Tiidi) and Tiiu) are plotted in Fig. 9*42. 
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Table 0’3.—Tchebtbheff Polynomials 
T i((i)) = (ii. 
r,(u) = 2u* - 1. 

Ti(w) = 4ai* — 3(i>. 

TiM - 8 q )* - 8 u » + 1 . 

TbCu) = 16u^ — 20u^ + 5u. 

TtM - 32u“ - 48u< + 18a.* - 1. 

T^M = 64a,’ - 112a,‘ + 56a,> - 7a,. 

7's(a,) = 128a,» - 256a,‘ + 160ai’ - 32a,* + 1. 

The 7’n(w) functions, when squared and multiplied by an arbitrary 
positive constant h}, provide polynomials suitable for use as P(w“) in the 



Fid. n-42. Pints of tlip fuiirtions TjCw) und 7’4(w). 


(Jiuse of low-piiss fillers. In fact, h“T\(u) is an even polynomial whose 
value oscillates between zero and in the band — 1 < w < 1. All the 
roots are real and positive since they coincide \vith the n roots 

T.{w)= 0. 

The power-loss ratio and the square of the magnitude of the reflection 
coefficient are then 
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= 1 + P(u,=) = 1 + h^Ti{<^), 


|r(jc.>)P = 




- 1 + - 1 + ;j22.2(„) 

The functions 7^ and 7^ are plotted in Fig. 9-43. The tolerance of the 
pou'er-loss ratio Po/Pl in the pass band is 

e- = h\ (200) 

For small values of the maximum insertion loss in the pass band is 
approximately 

4 . 23 / 1 ^. ( 201 ) 

For large values of to, the power ratio approaches the asymptotic value 





(2to)=". (202) 


0-5" ii ft \ 


-1.Z -OB -04 


It follows lhat the ratio of this 
iusymptotic value to the tolerance 
in the pass band is independent of 
h- since 

p[kL-3 

Thus, the tolerance in the pass 
band can be improved only at the 
expense of the loss in the attenua¬ 
tion band, or vice vei>a. The 
integer n may be considereil as an 
over-all h^^ure of merit of the 
filter. It can be shown that no 
polynomial of 2n degree in 

w can lead to a ratio 


1 \I^ 


Fig. D-43. —Plots of the Junetions and larger than 

Once P{uj'^) is chosen, its zeros 
must be found together with the zeros of the polynomial 1 + P(w^), as 
required by Eqs. (102) and (103). Fortunately, Eq. (195), which defines 
the function 7\(cu), permits a direct determination of these zeros. The 
double zeros of occur for 

n cos“^ w = fm = 0, 1, 2, • ■ ■ , n — 1); (204) 
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that is, for 

^ = —jp = fos 

The zeros of i + occur for 




cos (?i cos~‘ iij) = 


that is, for 

u> = (^ + »r,T)-jsinh-'(+ 


ti cos 


or 


(wi = 0, 1,2, 


(205) 

(2061 

- 1 ); 
(207) 


U = COS 


(- 0 ] 

9-19. Tchebysheff Behavior in the Attenuation Band. —The case of 
= 1 can be treated in the same manner, and leads to Tchebysheff 
l)eliavior in the attenuation l)and. The polynomial hTn{^) can be 
identified with Q(u) so that the jn)uer ratio becomes 

' — 1 (209) 


^“=1 + 
r,. ^ Q=(o,) 


= 1 + 




The corresponding exjiression for the square of the magnitude of the 
reflection coefficient is 


inj^Vr = 


1 


1 


1 + Q\i.) 1 + 


( 210 ) 


The function /r7'J(uj] is small for |aj| < 1 and large for |u| > 1 so that the 
ratio Fq/Fi approximates unity at high frequencies. The filter having 
such a power-loss ratio is, therefore, of the high-pass type. The zeros 
of T“(w) yield peaks of infinite loss; Fq Fl on the other hand approaches 
unity at high freiiuencies Avheii approaches infinity. The 

minima of Pn Fl for |w| < 1 arc all eipial to the value of the ratio for 
CO = 1. 


M =,+1=1+1 


( 211 ) 


A low-pass filter may be derived from the high-pass filter by following the 
procedure discussed in Sec. 9 8, or by substituting — 1/w' for w in Eq. 
(209) to obtain 




= 1 -h 


l 


= 1 + 


1 




( 212 ) 
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Consider now the case in which bothP(w=') and Q“(w) differ from unity, 
that is, the case in which there are several frequencies of infinite loss as 
well as several frequencies of perfect transmission. The desired type of 
behavior for the insertion loss is shown in Fig. 9-44. Consider the 
function 


F{w^) 


QHu>) (1 - ■ ■ ’(r- ^ ^ 


which satisfies the conditions of physical realizability for arbitrary 
positive real values of the w‘i; it can be shown that this function hiivs the 
desired Tchebysheff behavior in the attenuation band as well as in the 
pass band if the wj are chosen as fellows; 



(21 n 


where k is a positive real constant smaller than unity. The function 
sn(u) is the Jacoliean elliptic function^ of modulus k definetl by the two 
equations 


u 


.'f/iCiO = sin 0, 


/: 


\/l — A’- sin- { 


(215) 

(2l()) 


The constant K is the complete elliptic integral of modulus k defined by 


A’ = 



r/f 

- k‘^ sin^* f 


(217) 


The insertion loss correspimding to the function definetl by ICq. (21.'^) is 
sketched lor n = 2 in Fig. The maxima in the pass l)and (a; < 1) 

are equal to the value of the function for w = \/I\ 


4 = F(k) = F(()) = • ■ ■ 0, = ..-,]^ 

The minima in the attenuation baiul are all etiual to 


(2IH) 


since 





F(a,2; 


F{w-^) 


(219) 

( 220 ) 


It follows from liqs. (218) and (219) that the produet ejsj is fixed by the 
value of n, that Ik, by the degrpc of P{w^) and ©^(u). Thins, 


ejej = [(Dioia ■ ■ • 


( 221 ) 




Insertion loss L Insertion loss L 


H19) TCHEBYmKFF BEUAVlOH IN ATTENUATION BAND 
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The value of k determines the Avidth of the transition region between pass 
band and attenuation band. The width of this region is 



1 - k 
Vk 


( 222 ) 


Evidently, a large value of k results in a sharp cutoff. When k ap¬ 
proaches unity, howeA'er, approaches k, and cimsetpiently the product 
also approaches unity. Since this product is a measure of the toler¬ 
ance in both bands, it can be concluded that, for a given n, the rate of 
cutoff cannot be increased indefinitely except at the expense of increased 
tolerances. In addition to this theoretical limitati()n on the choice of k, 
there are certain practical limitations. First, the incidental dissipation 
is particularly effective in reducing the peaks of attenuation Avhen such 
peaks are close to cutoff. In the second place, the adjustment of the 
filter elements is very critical Avhen k is large. These factors should be 
taken into consideration in any practical design. 

The function F(aj-) vhose corresponding insei*tion-loss function is 
sketched in Fig. 9'44a is the square of an even function ot cu. On the 
other hand, the function F'(a;-) that corresponds to the insertimi-loss 
function sketched in Fig. 9* 146 is the square of an odd function of w Lei. 
then, 


(1 — WnW'j'li — 


[ur,,^ — uj“)- 

(l" - 


(22:^) 


Thia function is seen to satisfy the conditions of pliysical realizabili1> 
Tchebysheff behaAuor can be obtained ))y choosing the wj as follows: 


S7/“ 


vK 

2n~+ 1 


(220 


Figure 9-416 is a sketch of the insertion loss corresponding to F'(uj") foi 
n = 2. 

The maximum A^aliu's of F'(w-) for 'wl < 1 are all equal to F'(/r) and 
are given by 


since 


= F'ik) = 




1 - ujlk ^ [ 


(2n + I - p)K 
2n + 1 


(225) 

(226) 


The minimum values of F\u3‘) for |ci;| > I are all etpial to F'(l/A) and are 
given by the expression 


1 



F (k) A'foJiUa ■ - 


(227) 
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It follows that the product eJeJ is independent of h. Thus, 

* ' * CiJ2n-l]®. (228) 

Since the considerations on the value of k made in connection with 
apply also to the case of no further discussion is required. 

The zeros of the polynomial P{b3^) are the cj; appearing in the numer¬ 
ators of and The determination of the zeros of 

P(c.2) -h Q^co), 

that is, of the roots of the equations 

F(a;2) + 1=0, F'(q,2) + 1 = 0 (229) 

does not present any serious difficulty. The procedure, however, involves 
the use of certain properties of elliptic functions which, for the sake of 
brevity, cannot be discussed here. The reader is referred to the original 
paper by Darlington'* or any standard treatise on elliptic functions.^ 

PHYSICAL REALIZATION OF SPECIFIED REACTIVE NETWORKS 

9-20. Properties of Ladder Networks. —The next step in the design 
of a filter is the determination of a tw’o-terminal-pair reactive network 
wiiose impedances Zn, Z m, and Z 12 or admittances Fn, 1 ^ 22 , and Fizare 
specified. Such a network can be obtained wfithout difficulty in the form 
of a canonic T- or ll-structure.^ In practice, how'ever, the branches of 
these structures are very difficult to construct, particularly in the case 
of microwave filters. Darlington* of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has developed a general method of synthesis that permits the realiza¬ 
tion of the netw'ork in the form of a cascade of a number of sections, each 
of which corresponds to a pair of conjugate zeros of Z 12 or Y Such a 
ciuscade structure turns out to be satisfactory in mo.st practical cases. 
Darlington’s general method of synthesis, however, is not discussed here 
because most microw^avc filters fall in a special class for w+ich the syn¬ 
thesis procedure is coiisideral)ly simpler. In general, it is desired to have 
as many peaks of infinite loss as possible for a given number of elements. 
These finite frequencies at which the loss is infinite are the zeros of Q(q 3) 
and, therefore, are also the zeros of Z 12 and yi 2 . Under these circum¬ 
stances, that is, w+en the zeros of Z 12 and Fn occur for finite imaginary 
values of p, the filter can be realized as a simple ladder structure. 

Consider the ladder structure showm in Fig. 9-45. Let ZJ^, Z 22 , 
be its open circuit impedances. It can be showTi that all the zeros of 
Z 12 are at real frequencies w hich coincide Avith the resonance frequencies of 
the shunt branches. Furthermore, ZJ,, Zio, and Z\^ haA'^e the same poles, 
at finite frequencies, and the residues at these poles satisfy the equation 

- k\^ = 0. (230) 
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This equation is also satisfied by the residues at the internal poles of 
^ui ^ 22 , and Zi 2 for the network to be synthesized. This fact does not 
mean that the internal poles of Zn, Z 221 and Z 12 must always coincide, 
for Eq. (230) can be satisfied if ^22 = ^*12 = 0 while k\\ 7 ^ 0. However, 
if it is assumed for the moment that all the finite poles of Zn, Z 22 , and Z 12 
do coincide, and furthermore that it is possible to design a structure of 
the type shown in Fig. 9-45 for which — <^11 and the zeros of Zjj 
coincide Avith the zeros of Z 12 , it folloAAs that Z 12 and Z '12 must also have 
coincident poles, and, therefore, can differ only l)y a constant multiplier 
Avhich can be made equal to unity by a proper t-hoice of the value of «. 
If Zn = Z'n and Z 12 = ZI 2 , the residues at the internal poles of Z 22 must 
be equal to the residues at the poles of Z 22 since the residues for both sets 
of impedances satisfy Eq. (230). The elements f" 2 T.-i-i and L 2 nHi which 
control the behavior of Z 22 at infinity and at the origin can be adjusted to 
make Z 22 = Z 22 . AA'ithout changing and Z[,. The assumption that 
Zn, Z 22 , and Z 12 haA^e coincident poles at finite frequencies can now be 



eliminated. In fact, all the terms of the p[irtial fractitm expansion of 
Zn that correspond to poles not common to the other two impedances 
can be lumped together in any con\'enient form as a reactance in series 
with the input terminals. This series reactance does not change either 
Z 22 or Z 12 . The same procedure can be followed in the case of the poles 
of Z 22 that are not common to Zn and Z 12 . In most practical casevs, 
however, the original assumption concerning the poles of the Z’s is 
satisfied. 

9-21. Determination of Ladder Elements. —The synthesis of the net¬ 
work has now been reduced to the problem of finding a ladder structure 
whose input impedance etiuals Zn and whose shunt branches resonale at 
the zeros of Zn. It can be shoAvn that it is always possible to design such 
a ladder structure, provided the conditions assumed above are satisfied. 
Some of the series inductances may turn out to be negative. However, 
it is always possible to eliminate them by iLsing coupled coils as shoAvn in 
Fig. 9-46. Fortunately, in most practical cases, this situation doe.s not 
arise. For further discussion of this point, the reader is referred to 
Darlington’s original paper.^ 

The actual synthesis of Zn can be performed in the folloAving manner. 
Let ±W 2 , ±W4, ±wb, ■ ■ ■ , ± W 2 n be the zeros of Z 12 . Subtract from Zn 
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a reactance equal to the value of Zn for u = wj. Use this reactance 
(realized in a manner consistent with the behavior of Zn at u = 0 and 
(j = ao) as the first series branch of the ladder structure. The remainder 
Z*n has zeros for u = ± uj. Subtract from the partial fraction expansion 
of 1/ZlV the term corresponding to the pair of poles at w = ± 0 ) 2 - This 
term is the admittance of the resonant branch Lz, Cz. Let the inverse of 
the remainder be Subtract from the reactance jtaLz so that 

the remainder ZJV has a pair of zeros coincident with the pair of zeros 
±u)^ of Ziz- Eliminate these zeros by subtracting from the expansion of 
I/ZIY the term corresponding to the poles at w = ±w^. The same 
operation is repeated on Z[\, the inverse of the remainder, and so on, until 
all the zeros of Z 12 have been used. At this point, the synthesis of Zn 
has been completed, and the re¬ 
mainder must be zero. 

Some of the zeros of Zn may 
occur for CO = oc. Since Zn is an 
odd function of co, the multiplicity 
of the zero at infinity must lie odd. 

Let it be, for instance, 2m — In 
this case the ladder has m purclv in- 

^ ' clui'taiirp.s by usp i)f funplpn 

capacitive shunt branches. The 

same thing can be said about the zeros of Zn for to = 0, except that in this 
case the shunt liranches become purely inductive. 

The special case in Avhich all the zeros of Zn occur at infinity is particu¬ 
larly important. If tlicre arc no internal zeros of Zn, the polynomial 
Q(co) must ))e a con.stant. The determination of the ladder structure 
reduces to a continuous fraction expansion of Zn, that is, to a realization 
of Zii in the well-known Cauer form 



Zn = pLi “b 1 _ 

p(\ 1 


(231) 


pLs -h 


+ J_ 

pCn’ 

All the inductances in the shunt branches vanish and the capacitances Ci 
and Cn+i are short-circuited. Tlie inductance is determined from 
the behavior at infinity of Zzz, and the ratio a of the ideal transformer from 
the constant multiplier of either Z 12 or Zzz- In this case all the elements 
of the ladder arc positive and no difficulty is encountered. Obviously 
the impedance Z 22 can be expanded into a continued fraction instead of 
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Zii. The two expansions must lead to the same ladder, and, therefore, 
they provide a convenient method of checking the final results. It is 
also possible to expand into a continued fraction the input (or output) 
impedance of the network terminated in 1-ohm resistance. This method 
of synthesis must also lead to the same network obtained by expanding 
either Z\\ or ^ 22 - 

Most practical filters turn out to be of either the symmetrical or the 
reciprocal-impedance type. For asymmetrical filter Zn = Z 22 , Fn = Yri, 
whereas for a reciprocal impedance filter Zu = 1"22, I n = ^ 22 . A sym¬ 
metrical filter consists of two identical sections connected in cascade 
back-to-back. A reciprocal impedance filter, on the other hand, con¬ 
sists of two dual sections connected in cascade back-to-back. It is 
obvious that a priori knowledge of such properties facilitates the syn¬ 
thesis of the network. 



Fig. 9’47.—Dual of ladder strupturc shown in Fig. 9-45. 


First will be considered the case where Q(tu) is an even polynoininal 
Equations (178) and (179) show that for asymmetrical network 

mi = 1 = 0. (2;I2) 

It follows from Eq. (1G2) that /^(w-) must he the square of an oild [unc¬ 
tion of w. Reciprocal impedance networks are obtained, on the othei 
hand, when 

n\ = n*, I’l =0; (22‘I 

P(tij^) is then the square of an even lunction of w. The attention of tlic 
reader is called to the fact that all the loss functions consider(*d in S(ms 
9-18 and 9T9 correspond to either symmetrical or rcM*ij)rocal fillers. 

When Q(cj) is an odd polynomial, the situation is reversed. Sym¬ 
metrical filters are obtained when P(w") is the s(|uare of an even function, 
and reciprocal impedance filters are obtained wlien P(u‘) is the sqinire f)t 
an odd function. 

The synthesis procedure discussed above is based on llie ojjeii-cir- 
cuit impedances Zu, Zu, and Z 22 . It is evident that a tlual ])rocedure can 
be followed which is based on the short-circuit admittances I'u, l'i 2 , 
and y 22 . The ladder structure resulting from this procedure is shown in 
Fig. 9-47. The details of the procedure can be obtained from the previous 
discussion by substituting admittance for impedance, .short circuit for 
open circuit, series for shunt, capacitance for inductanr'c, and vice vei-sa. 
The zeros of Fu, for instance, correspond to the resonance fretiuencies of 
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the series branches. Both procedures become identical when all the 
zeros of Z 12 and Y 12 occur at w = 00 , that is, when 0(w) is a constant. In 
all other cases, one procedure is preferable to the other, but the resulting 
networks are not identical. Furthermore, in some cases, namely, in 
the case of reciprocal networks, it may be convenient to develop part of 
the network by one procedure, and the rest; of the network by the other 
procedure. As a final remark, it should be pointed out that reciprocal 
networks, that is, networks for which = Zn, = Z 2 Z and Y\^ = Z 12 
have the same insertion loss when terminated in 1-ohm resistances. 

EFFECT OF INCIDENTAL DISSIPATION ON FILTER CHARACTERISTICS 

The methods of design discussed in the preceding sections are limited 
to nondissipative networks. In practice, since a small amount of dis¬ 
sipation is always present, the actual behavior of a filter differs someA\ hat 
from the beliavior predicted theoretically on the assumption that the 
network is purely reactive. The two main effects of incidental dissipation 
are the introduction of a small but finite loss in the pass band and the 
rounding-off of the peaks of infinite loss in the attenuation band. The 
approximate effect of incidental dissipation can be computed without 
difficulty in most practical cases. In some cases it is even possible to 
modify the design of the network so that the incidental dissipation is 
taken into account, to a first approximation. 

9-22. Analysis of Uniformly Dissipative Networks.—In most practical 
filters, the losses can be assumed to be uniformly distributed. In other 
words, if a series resistance R is associated Avith any inductance L and a 
shunt conductance (I Avith any capacitance (\ the ratios R/L and G/C are 
apprr)ximatcly ecpial for all elements. If the tAA o ratios are equal, the 
computation of the effect of inciilental dissipation is simplified by the 
substitution 

= ^ = «• (234) 

In terms of this quantity, the impedance of any dissipative inductance 
L and the admittance of any dissipath'e capacitance C become 

= R + = {h + j^)L, (235) 

1 c = “h ^ (236) 

If the complex variable p = tr + jw is substituted for jw, these equations 
become 

Zl = (p + 5)^, (237) 

= (p + 5)C. (238) 

Consider any analytic function of the complex variable p character¬ 
izing the behavior of n nondissipative netAvork, namely a driving-point 
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impedance Z{p), If dissipation is introduced uniformly so that Eq. 
(234) is satisfied, the reactance of any inductance pL and the susceptance 
of any capacitance pC are given simply by Eq. (237) and Eq. (238), 
respectively. Since Z{p) depends on p only through the reactances and 
the susceptances of the individual elements of the network, the imped¬ 
ance Zi(p) of the dissipative network can be obtained from Z{p) by 
substituting p 5 for p. Thus, 

Z,(p) = Z(p + S). (239) 


It follows that the impedance of a uniformly dissipative network at any 
real frequencies {p = jqj) is equal to the impedance of the nondissipative 
network at the complex frequency 

p = 5 + 7tj. (240) 

To estimate Zs(jcj), the function + 6) is expanded 
in a Taylor series about the point p as follows: 

z.(p) = Zip + S) = Zip) + ^ « + 2 «= + ■ 



Fii,. n-48.— Cir¬ 
ri p of ronvergeiice 
for Tii.vlor hpiit's sip- 
prnximating a dis- 
sipativp iiiipeduiice 


(241; 

For p = ju, Zip) is a purr iTactiince; 

Zip) = jXiu>). 

(212) 

Substituting Eq. 

(242) in K((. (241), it is tound that 


Ziij^) = Z{h j 

r/X(a,) 1r/^\» 

.)=;A(a,)+ 5-^2 «-+■■ 

. (243) 


This Taylor series converges unilormly only within a circle centered 
at jcj (in the complex p-plane) whose radius etjuals the distance from juj to 
the nearest singularity as shoAMi in Fig. 9-48. In other words, the series 
cannot be used in the vicinity of a pole. However, this difficulty can 
be overcome easily by using the Taylor expansion of 


)\(p) = y{p + 6 ) 


1 _ 
Zip + 5) 


which has a zero where Z{p 5) has a pole. Then, for p = jw, 

Yip) = jBiu) (244) 

and consequently, 

Y,ij^) = y(« + jw) = jBiu) + d - «=+•■•. (245) 


When the Taylor series converges uniformly and 6 « w, the \'alues of 
Ziijti)) and Ysiju}) are given to a good approximation by the first two or, 
at most, the first three terms of the series. 
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Consider now the case of dissipative networks for which the ratio 
i?/L is the same for any L, and the ratio G/C is the same for any C but 

n .G 


L ^ C 


Let 




(246) 


It can be Khown that if 


1 

2 


wL 




« 1 , 


(247) 


the impedance of the dissipative network is still given, to a good approxi¬ 
mation, by Eq. (239) and, therefore, by the Taylor series of Eq. (243). 
The same is tnie for the admittance or any other analytic function of the 
complex variable p. It should be noted, howevci, that power ratios and 
magnitudes of functions of p are not, in general, anal>dic functions of p. 

9-23. Effect of Dissipation on Pass-band Characteristics.—Some of 
the most important applications of these formulas to the determination 
of the effects of incidental dissipation on the behavior of filters will 
noAV be discussed. First will be considered the case of filters designed by 
means of the image-jiarameter melhod. The propagation function 
y = a + is imaginary in the pass band and is an analytic function of p. 
Equation (243) may be used directly to study the effect of incidental 
dissipation in the pass band by substituting i3(w) for A"(q;) and, of course, 
76 (jw) for Zs{jw). Then 

= 7(5 + Jw) = jd(w) + 5 + ■ ■ ■ . (248) 


In general, it is unnecessary to take into account the third term of the 
series. To a good approximation, then, the effect of incidental dissipa¬ 
tion is to add an attenuation 


d/J(w) 

= ITJ ^ 


(249) 


to the phase function j/9(w) of the nondissipative fdter. It is interesting 
to note that at is proportional to the slope of the phase function. It 
follows that uniform attenuation in the pass band is obtained only when 
the phase function is linear. 

The average attenuation in the pass band can be estimated from the 
total phase shift A0 over the pass band and tlie corresponding bandwidth 
U'. The average slope of the phase function is 

L rfw J.VI. w' 


(250) 
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and the average attenuation is 

(a,U=S^- (251) 

Equation (74) shows that p increases by t/2 between a zero and a pole 
(or vice versa) of y/Z^c/Zoc- On the other hand, the number of zeroes 
and the number of poles must be equal to the number of roots of the 
equation = 1, that is, to the number of frequencies (real or 

complex) at which the attenuation becomes infinite. In the particular 
case of filters consisting of a cascade of n constant-^- or /n-derived sections, 
the total phase shift over the pass band is 27i7r, provided the pass hand of a 
low-pass filter is taken equal to twice the cutoff frequency. Then, by 
Eq. (251) 

(a,).v. = fi (252) 


In the case of bandpass filters consisting entirely of resonant Lf "-com¬ 
binations tuned at the center frequency wu, the (piantity 6 can be expressetl 
in terms of the Qo of the resonant combination^ as follows; 


Substitution for 5 in Eq. (252) yields 

(afi)av. = nepers = 8.080 

Qo ir 



1 Ull 

■ 2 Q„' 

(253) 

liTT ti)() 

Qo 

dl). 

1254) 


In other Avords, the average attenuation is inversely proportional to Qo, 
and is directly proportional to the number r? of sections and to tlu' ratio 
of the mean frequency to the bandwidth. 

9-24. Effect of Dissipation on Rejection-band Characteristics.— The 
effect of incidental dissipation on the propagation function y in the 
attenuation band Arill now be consitlcred. Since, in most cises, y has 
poles at real frequencies (imaginary value\s of /;), it is convenient to study 
the function g = y/Z^^IZ^ which is supposed to approximate unity for 
real frequencies in the attenuation band. This function may become 
infinite at a cutoff frequency, l)ut this difficulty can be surmount chI by 
considering instead the function y/Z^JZ^^ Avhich has a zero where g 
has a pole. 

Q iV + is substituted for Z{p + 5) in Er|, (241), the expression 
for y/Z,r/Zu, becomes, in the presence of dissipation, 

M = giv + «) = y{v) + ^ -fjf «*+••• (255) 


Let 


g^jw) = o + j6 
= at + jhi 


( 250 ) 
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Since gij)) is real for real frequencies in the attenuation band, the follow¬ 
ing expression may be written. 

gra(jQj) = flj -f- jbi = ^(5 + jw) 

At this juncture it is desirable to express the propagation function in the 
presence of dissipation in the form of Eq. (74), namely, 

7. = a.+J/3. =^n;;+“'f + JA (258) 

z (1 - ns) - jbi 

Eciuating real parts of the preceding equation gives, for the attenuation 


_i,]+a\ + b] + 2as K M + + b\ 

“• - I*" 1 - 2.-; - 4*"- -- 

] + a? + b\ 

When no dissipation is present, tlie attenuation is 

2(1 

1 , \ +a^ 

"*5 , 2^' 

1 + o2 


If the following substitutions aie made, 


1 + f7- 


1 + + h\ 


E(js (259) and (2()0) may l)e ^^^itten in the same simjde forms 

“• = 1T ^ I‘' (262) 

\ 1 — /i’s 

1 } 4- k 

“ = 5 1 (263) 

When the dissipation is small, the following approximation can be used: 


,!' •!' + 

1 -h r/“ I L 


1 — (r 

2 a{V+ a=) 


-r+a>©14 


Since kt is always smaller than unity for B ^ 0, ft follows that the attenua¬ 
tion is never infinite Avhen dissipation is present. When 5 = 0, a becomes 
infinite for A: = a = 1. The corresponding k, for the dissipative network 
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and the corresponding attenuation in the dissipative case is reduced to 
the approximate value 





(266) 


Further simplification is possible in the special case of an m-derivod 
section of a filter. The function a is given by Eqs. (120) and (132). 



U) 

a = m —- 

Vw' - 1 


for 03 > 1. 


(267) 


Since Z' and Z^ are the short-circuit and open-circuit impedances for 
half the network, it will be necessary to multiply the resulting attenua¬ 
tion by two in order to obtain the as for the whole network. It is found 
for the rate of change of a 


da _ m 

du3 (o3^ — 1)^^ 

The peak of attenuation occurs for a = 1, that is, when 


(268) 


m 


y/— 1 

03 


(269) 


At a frequency of infinite attenuation 03„, Etj. (268) becomes 

I - ^ 


(270) 


The attenuation for the whole 7/i-derived section is tAvicc the value given 
by Eq. (266), or 


[“«]- = In 


2u3»(col - 1 ) 
b 


(271) 


This equation shows that the maximum attenuation approaches zero 
when 03^ approaches the cutoff fi etiuency, that is, unity. In other words, 
if the peak value of the attenuation must be larger than a given 03 ^ 
must be larger than the value given by Eq. (271) for [as]* = ao. 

The effect of incidental dissipation on loss arising from mismatched 
terminations is secondary in importance to the effect on the propagation 
function discussed above. It can be computed, if necessary, by following 
a procedure very similar to the one used in connection with propagation 
function. It must be pointed out, however, that, in general, there is 
no need of computing accurately the total effect of incidental dissipation 
since the image-parameter method of design leads to a loss function that 
is only roughly equal to the attenuation function. In other words, the 
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loss function is already so different from the design data that it would be a 
waste of time to compute accurately second-order corrections. 

9-26. Correction for Uniform Dissipation.—The situation is quite 
different in the case of filters designed to have a specified insertion loss. 
Since in this case the loss of the ideal nondissipative filter is exactly equal 
to the specified function, it is desirable to compute more accurately the 
effect of incidental dissipation. Moreover, in this case it is worth while 
to make allowance in the original design for the effect of incidental dis¬ 
sipation, so that the dissipative filter will have a satisfactory loss function. 

The general procedure discussed in the preceding pages may be 
applied to the voltage insertion ratio which is an analytic function of the 
complex variable p. It should be noted that the power-loss ratio Pq/Pl 
is the square of the magnitude of the voltage insertion ratio for p = 

It follows from Eqs. (158) and (1G3) that the voltage insertion ratio p 
is given by 


P{P) = 


i Uo “h ^2 

Q(-p-) 

X <2 + ^2 


forC)(w) even, 
lor y(w) odd. 


(272) 


The power insertion ratio of the dissipative filter is then 



= \p{p + 


(273) 


yini e the computation iiivolveil is straightforward, no further discussion 
is required. 

Darlington^ has developed a method for making allowance in the 
original d(\sign for the effect of incidental dissi])ation. This method is 
based on the following reasoning. It has been shown that the voltage 
insertion ratio pb{p) of a ilissipative filter can be obtained by substituting 
p + 6 for p in the expression for the insertion ratio p{p) of the correspond¬ 
ing nondissipative filter. Consider now a nondissipative filter whose 
voltage insertion ratio is 


p'ip) = pip “ 5)- (274) 

The ratio for the corresponding dissipative network is then 

Pbip') = P(p + 5 - 5) = p(p). (275) 

It follows that in order to obtain a filter whose insertion ratio is 
Piip) = pip) ii' is sufficient to design a nondissipative filter with a pre¬ 
distorted ratio p'(p) = pip ~~ ^)- 

The new function p(p — 6) must satisfy the condition of physical 
realizability in order to be the voltage insertion ratio of a nondissipative 
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filter. Consequently, according to Sec. 9-13 and to Eq. (272), the zeros 
of p(p — 6) must have negative real parts. Moreover, the magnitude of 
p{p — 5) must not be smaller than unity at real frequencies, that is, for 
imaginary values of p. It follows that, assuming that p{p) is physically 
realizable, 5 must be smaller than the magnitude of the real part of any 
zero of p(p). Moreover, p{p — 5) must be multiplied by a real constant 
equal to the reciprocal of the minimum value of p'Cjw) = pCjcj — 5) in 
order to make p'(yw) ^1. A final requirement on p'(p) is that the 
polynomial Q^—jp) = Q[—— 5)] be either even or odd. In general, 
since this condition is not satisfied automatically, it is necessary to 
multiply both the numerator and the denominator of p{p — 5) by root 
factors of the type {p + pj, where p^ is any zero of Q[—j{p — 5)] which 
does not come in a pair These root factors have the effect of 

increasing considerably the number of elements of the network, rurther 
analysis reveals, however, that a satisfactory solution can be oldained by 
using as a predistorted insertion ratio the function 


P"(p) = 


W2(p — 5) + V^y{p — 5) 
HaCp — 8) + J'-Av — 5) 


fur Q(—jp) pvpn, 

(27()) 

for Qi—jp) odd. 


In other words, (p — 5) i.s substituted lor p only in the mimeriitor of 
p(p). The voltaEe ratio for the di.ssipative network will then be 


( Q[-jip + 5)] 


for Q[—jp) even, 
for Q{—jp) odd. 


( 277 ) 


This function is a good approximation of p{p) except in the vicinity of the 
internal poles of p(p), that is, of the zeros of Q{—jp). The peaks of 
infinite loss of p(p) are thus rounded off in the final dissipative network. 
In the particularly important case of Q(tij) = 1, that is, Avhen the loss in 
the attenuation band is a monotonic function, this difficulty docs not 
arise. 

Once the predistorted ratio p'{p) has been determined, the polyimmial 
is computed as follows: 

= KW + = [Q'(co)]^ (278) 

If the ratio p"(p) is used, the polynomial F"(w‘*) is 

P"(u;2) = \u2(ji^ - 5) + - fi)|2 - QK^). (279) 

The filter is then designed following the procedure developed above for 
the nondissipative case. 
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The same predistortion procedure can be applied to the reflection 
coefficient r(p) instead of to the voltage ratio p(p). In this case r'(p) 
becomes 


r'(p) = r(p - 6) 


Mi(p — 5) + t>i(p — 8) 

— 5) + Vi(j> — S) 


(280) 


The conditions of physical realizability lead to the re(iuirement that 5 
must be smaller than the magnitude of the real part of any internal polo 
of r(p). Furthermore, r(p — 8) must be multiplied by a real constant to 
meet the requirement 

(281) 

The polynomial 

IQ'(‘j)]“ = + '’2(i‘j)l^ - \u'iiju;) + (282) 

viin be miide :i perfi'ct fcjtiuare by multiplying both the numerator and the 
denominator of r'(yj) by the proper root factors, as in the previous case. 
The predistorted network is then designed following the original pro¬ 
cedure for noil dissipative networks. 

It should be noted that it is not possible to predistort T{p) and p{p) 
independently. It follows that the predistortion procedure should be 
applied to T{p) when strict tolerances are placed on the reflection coef¬ 
ficient, and to p(p) when strict tolerances are placed on the insertion ratio. 


EFFECT OF MISMATCHED TERMINATIONS ON FILTER CHARACTERISTICS 

9-26. Superposition of Mismatches. —Before concluding the general 
discussion on the methods of filter design, it is worth while to consider the 
behavior of a filter Avhen connected to the other components of a sj^stem. 
This question is very important because, although the filter is designed as 
a separate unit, it is the over-all behavior of the system including the 
filter that really matters. More specifically, the distortion of the loss 
characteristics of the filter arising from other components of the system 
must be tolerable, and conversely the design specifications for the filter 
must be consistent with the specifications for the other components of 
the system. 

This last point is particularly important in view of the difficulties 
encountered in designing filters with very strict tolerances. For instance, 
the input voltage standing-wave ratio of a microwave system may be as 
large as the product of all the ratios for the individual components. Care 
must be taken, then, to divide the over-all VSWR among the components 
in proportion to the difficulty of design. It is often advisable to let the 
filter have a VSWR as high as the maximum VSWR of all the other 
components together. 

Somewhat less important, but far from negligible, is the effect of 
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the other components of a system on the loss in the attenuation band of a 
filter. It will be shown later that the difference between the decibel 
loss of a filter and the decibel loss of the whole system may be as large as 
the sum of the VSWR’s of the two terminations of the filter expressed in 
decibels. This fact points out that, if the loss of a system must be 
approximately equal over a cei-tain band of frequencies to the loss of a 
filter that is part of the system, the other components must be reasonably 
well matched over the same band. 

The characteristics of a filter have been computed on the assumption 
that both terminations are purely resistive and constant at all frequencies. 
In practice, this assumption is very seldom justified, particularly in the 
case of microwave filters. In this case both sides of the filter are con¬ 
nected to transmission lines or guides which would provide the proper 
resistive terminations for the filter if they Avere terminated in their 
characteristic impedances at the other ends. In practice, small reflec¬ 
tions in the input and output lines are always present. Let and tl be 
the voltage standing-Avave ratios of the input and output lines, Avhen 
they are not connected to the filter. The mismatches in the tAvo lines 

may be considered as arising from 
mismatched reactive netAvorks in¬ 
serted in perfectly terminateil 
° lines. The equivalent netAVt)rk 
for the filter and its terminations 
Flu 9-49.—Filter with mismatched tcrniina- is shoAVm in Fig. 9"49. It is as- 

sumed in the folloAAing discussion 
that the filter is nondissipative. Let To be the VRWR produced 
by the filter in the input line Avhen the output line is properly terminated, 
that is, Avhen Tl — 1. When Tl = 1, the value of the VSWIl in the input 
line, r', depends on the phase of the reflection in the output line. It 
Avas shoA\m in Sec. 9 4 that the maximum and minimum values of the 
r' are given by 



[r'l.nax = r„rLj 



for Tl > r„, 
for Tl < To. 


(2H3) 

(281) 


Equation (283) gives the maximum VSWR that may be present in the 
input line of a filter when the fdter is not properly terminated at the 
output terminals. If other nondissipative components are inserted in 
the input line between the filter and the generator, the maximum VSWR 
in the output line of the generator will be 

[K]u^ = r,[r']„„ = 


(285) 
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where r, is the VSWR produced in the output line of the generator by 
the components preceding the filter when r' = 1, and is equal to the 
VSWR measured from the filter toward the generator when a matched 
termination is substituted for the generator. The minimum value of 
rj when To > TsTl, is 



To 

TsTl 


(286) 


9-27. Accumulative Effect of Mismatches.—In general, r. results 
from the reflections produced by a number n of components. Let r,* be 
the VSWR on the input line of one of these components vhen its output 
line is proper!}^ terminated. Repeated application of Eq. (283) leads 
to the following expression for the maximum possible value of r,: 


[rj 


max 


K = nM 

fl 


Similarly the maximum possible value of rj. is 

A = Tl f 

^ = ) 


(287) 


(288) 


^^he^e rtk the VSWR of the kih of the ?Il component on the load side 
of the filter. The maximum and minimum values of r' are obtained by 
substituting Eqs. (287) and (288) forr^ andrLinEqs. (285) and (286). 

The magnitude of the reflection coefficient corresponding to r' is 


|r:! = 


+ i' 


(286) 


Let 7% be the power available from the generator, that is, the power 
flowing in its output line when the line is properly terminated. Let 
P be the power delivered to the load of the system. Since all the com¬ 
ponents are nondissipative, the ratio 'Ply that is, the power-loss ratio 
for the whole system is given by 


K ^ _1_ 

PI 1 - lr:P 


(290) 


The maximum value of this power ratio is found to be 


Since 


^ (r.r.r„ + 1)- 
.El/max 4r.rLr„ 

= O’n + 1)“ 

P L 4r„ 


(291) 

(292) 


is the power-loss ratio of the filter alone when properly terminated, 
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improper terminations may increase the power-loss ratio of the system by 
the factor 

fe).„ - 

If >$> 1, that is, in the attenuation band of the filter, this factor becomes 
approximately 


Consider now the minimum value of when To > This 

assumption limits the validity of the results to the attenuation hand of 
the filter. However, it is only in the attenuation band that the minimum 
value of the loss is of any practical importance. Then 

. (r-(295) 

\P L/mtn ‘^TnTsf'h 

It follows that the improper terminations may decrease the power-loss 
ratio of the system by the factor 


(^1 _ {ro-\-T.rLY 

V'i/n.n. Vi.(r. + 1)2 

When 1, r„ i\rL, that is, for large values of the loss, this factor 
retluces to 


fe) = ‘ 

V L/nun ^ 


This reduction of loss may be far from negligible. For instance, if 
r. = ri, = 2 in the attenuation band of the filler, the loss of the system 
is 6 db lower than the loss of the filter alone when properly terminated. 
It follows that it is necessary to limit the VSWR of any component of a 
system that includes a filter not only over the pass band of the filter, 
but also over the portion of the attenuation band in which the minimum 
total loss of the system is specified. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE DESIGN OF MICROWAVE FILTERS 

By a. W. Lawson and R. M. Fano 

A direct method of designing microwave filters has not yet been 
developed. In other words, no design procedure is available which leads 
directly to a structure physically realizable by means of microwave 
elements. Most microwave filters hitherto designed have been derived 
from lumped-element structures by approximating the behavior of induct¬ 
ances and capacitances by means of microwave elements, such as sections 
of lines, cavities, irises, etc. As will be seen, the lack of a direct synthesis 
procedure sets limitations on the design. 

In addition to theoretical and practical limitations on filter design, 
the actual system applications often impose widely varying geometrical 
and physical requirements. These requirements are largely responsible 
for the ultimate appearance of any filter. Thus, two filters having 
exactly the same attenuation characteristics and circuit specifications 
may have radically difTei'ent forms. For instance, one filter may be for a 
system using coaxial transmission line and another lor a system using 
waveguide; alternatively, a cavity filter of reasonable dimensions at 
10,000 Mc/sec may be prohibith^ely large at 100 Mc/scc for airborne 
systems; or again, a compact, rugged design suitable for low poAver levels 
may be completely inadeiiuate in a system using higher power. For such 
reasons it appears impractical to discuss here all designs existing at the 
time of preparation of this manuscript. Rather, it appears desirable to 
describe typical examples as illustrations of the general methods of 
deriving microAvave filters from lumped-element structures. These 
examples do not necessarily represent the most efficient designs or the 
ultimate, either practically or theoretically. In fact, a large number of 
the filters described beloAV were designed, manufactured, and used before 
the theory involved aa as generally understood. In particular, some ot the 
more elaborate methods of designing lumped-element filters will not be 
used in connection Avith any of these practical examples. This fact does 
not mean that such methods are not useful, but that, because of time 
limitations, the designer was forced to employ only techniques already 
available to him. Fortunately, hoAAever, these practical examples serve 
very well as illustrations of the methods of designing microwave filters. 

In this chapter it aa ill be shoAvn hoAV the simple ladder structures basic 
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to all methods of design discussed in the previous chapter are readily 
transformed into microwave structures. The relative values of the 
lumped elements, which depend on the method of design employed, are 
of no consequence in the transformation process. The discussion of 
practical microwave filters resulting from such transformations will be 
divided into four parts on the basis of the techniques used in approximat¬ 
ing the behavior of lumped elements at microwave frequencies. The 
first part will deal mth filters employing sections of lines alone or in 
combination with lumped inductances and capacitances. For practical 
reasons, filters of this type cannot be used when narrow pass bands (less 
than approximately 10 per cent) are required. The second part will deal 
with filters consisting of a cascade connection of direct-coupled cavities. 
The use of these filters is limited by the fact that the couplings between 
cavities become rather critical when the pass band is less than approxi¬ 
mately 1 per cent. A design procedure suitable for narrow-band filters 
is presented in the third pai-t. These filters take the form of chains of 
cavity resonators separated by quarter-wavelength sections of line. 
Filters with broader pass bands may be obtained by substituting resonant 
irises for the cavities. The fourth part will be devoted to miscellaneous 
types of filters some of which should be considered merely as suggestions 
for future developments. 

FILTERS EMPLOYING TRANSMISSION LINES 

10-1. The Frequency Behavior of Lines. —Before consiilering any 
practical filter structure, it is desirable to discuss in some detail the fre¬ 
quency behavior of a section of transmission line in order to determine 
under what conditions and to w^hat extent it can be made to approximate 
the behavior of inductances and capacitances. 

Let Zo be the characteristic impedance of a lossless line and I its 
length. If the section is short-circuited at the far end, the input imped¬ 
ance is 

Z = jX = jZu tan w (1) 


where w is the angular frequency and c the velocity of light in the dielec¬ 
tric. The reactance function represented by this equation is plotted in 
Fig. lOT. The reactance has an infinite number of poles and zeros at 
frequencies at w hich the length of the line is, respectively, an odd or even 
number of quarter wavelengths. The plot of the admittance of the line 

(Fig. 10Tb) is an identical curve displaced to the left by ^ Thus, 

^ i 


1 . 1 ^ / ..r ^ I 

g ^ Zo “ c ^ c 
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Suppose now that the section of line is open-circuited at the far end. The 
input impedance becomes 

Z = jX = — jZo cot (i) - (3) 

and the input admittance becomes 

Y = jB = j ^ tan a? - = jTo tan w -■ (4) 

Ai) C C 


It will be noticed that Eq. (3) is identical in form with Eq. (2) whereas 
Eq. (4) is identical in form with Eq. (1). Therefore, Fig. 101a may be 
used also as a plot of Eq. (4) and Fig. 10-16 as a plot of Eq. (3J. 




ib) 

Fiu. 10 1.- 1 rDtiUfiirW hehavioi of open-pirruitcd and fehort-cirruited lines. 

It is interesting to compare these curves with the reactances and 
susceptances of an inductance, a capacitance, a series-tuned circuit, and a 
parallel-tuned circuit. The reactance of a simple inductance Xl and the 
Busceptance of a condenser Be are identical in form; 

Xl = 

Be = wC. 

The plot of these functions is, evidently, a straight line of slope equal to 
L and T, respectively. The reactance of a series-tuned circuit and the 
Busceptance of a parallel-tuned circuit are also identical in form. 
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X. = Jrr (--'^) = - "A ( 5 ) 

\ C \wo 01 / \ciJu W / 

\L \QJ(1 tJ / \cJn w/ 

where wo = 1 /a/W’ is the resonance frequency. These functions are 
plotted in Fig. 10-2. 



Flo. 10-2. Frfqueiif.v behavior of resonant ciieiiils. 

k. 

It will be noticed that the curve of Fig. lO la may be used to approx¬ 
imate a straight line in the vicinity of the origin. The slope of the curve 
at the origin is 



(7) 


(8) 


Therefore, the frequency behavior of an inductance can be approximated 
by a section of short-circuited transmission line, provided the length of 
the section is much smaller than (7r/2)(c/cj) at any frequency of interest. 
The slope given by Eq. (7) must be made equal to the inductance L, thus, 

L = Z„-- (9) 


This is done by adjusting Zo once the quantity l/c has been fixed to satisfy 
the required length of line. 

A capacitance C can be simulated in a similar manner by means of an 
open-circuited section of transmission line. In this case, the slope of the 
susceptance function at the origin, as shown in Eq. (8), is made equal to C: 



( 10 ) 
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The quantities Ko and l/c are adjusted to satisfy this equation while the 
length I is kept much smaller than the minimum value of { tt / 2 ) (c/w). 

Consider now the susceptance of a short-circuited line and the react¬ 
ance of an open line (Fig. 10-lb) in the vicinity of a zero, that is, when the 
length of the line is close to an odd number of quarter wavelengths. In 
any one of these regions the function can be made to approximate the 
curve of Fig. 10-2. It follows that a short-circuited line can simulate a 
parallel-tuned circuit in a relatively small frequency band centered at 
the resonance frequency. Under the same conditions, an open line can 
simulate a series-tuned circuit. The line length is given in both oases 
by the expression 

where n is any positive integer. The line admittance (or impedance) 
must be such that the slopes (jf the two curves are equal at the common 
zero. The slope of the susceptance function of a short-circuited line at a 
zero is 



Similarly the slope of the reactance function of an open line at a zeroes 



The corresponding slopes for a parallel-tuned circuit and a series-tuned 
circuit are 



(14) 


(15) 


It follows that, in the case of the parallel-tuned circuit, equivalence is 
obtained if 


2C = 



(16) 


and in the case of the series-tuned circuit, if 



(17) 


The integer n should be as small as possible since, for a given tolerance, 
the width of the approximation band, in percentage of wo, is inversely 
propoi-tional to 2n + 1. On the other hand, since the slope is directly 
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proportional to (2n + 1), it may be necessary to make n > 1 in order 
to obtain a sufficiently large slope. 

Series- and parallel-tuned circuits can be simulated also by means of a 
short-circuited line and an open line, respectively, of lengths equal to 

l = nT—- (18) 

CiJd 

This equivalence results from the fact that the curve of Fig. 10-la is 
identical to the curve of Fig. 10-1&, apart from a translation to the left 
of Ati) = (7r/2)(c/0- The slope of the reactance function of a short- 
circuited line at one of its zeros is 


dX\ 

dii) / u^nirc/l 



(19) 


Therefore, in order to approximate the behavior of a series-tuned circuit, 
the line impedance must satisfy the equation 


2L = Zo —■ (20) 

Wo 

Similarly, in the case of an open line approximating a parallel-tuneil 
circuit, the line admittance must satisfy the eciuation 


2C 


TtTT 

I 0- 

Wn 


( 21 ) 


Compare a system in which all the reactive elements are equal lengths 
of line of arbitrary characteristic impedances with the network formed 
by the corresponding lumped elements. The impedance of each section 
of line can be obtained from the impedance of the corresponding lumped 
element (or elements) by means of a simple change of variable. In the 
case of simple inductances and capacitances, the change of variable is 


^ tan Q}' - = (j). 
I c 


( 22 ) 


In the case of tuned circuits, the substitution is 

C I Wo / W Wo\ 

- 1 cot w - = -JT I- I (23) 

L C Z w f 

if Wo = (7r/2 -h a7r)(^/c), and 

c . f I Wo / w Wo\ 

7 tan w' - = - I-1 (24) 

I c 2 \wd w / 

c 

if Wo = rwr Since, by assumption, the change of variable is the same 
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for all the elements of the system, any function describing the frequency 
behavior of the distributed-constant system can be obtained directly 
from the corresponding function for the lumped-element network by 
means of the same change of variable. 

It is interesting to consider in more detail the physical significance 
of the change of variable. The substitution of Eq. (22), for instance, 
transforms the interval — to + qc in the w domain into the interval 
— (7r/2)(r/0 to -\-{ir/2){c/l) in the w' domain. However, since w' is a 
multivalued function of w, the same interval in the qj domain is repeated 
an infinite number of times in the w' domain in any interval [7r/2 + titt]- 
{c/l) to [ir/2 + (ri -|- l)7r](c//). To make this point clearer, consider the 



Fib. 10 3 —TraiihfnimtttiDii of a low-pass filtor into its nucrowavp criuivalent. 


simple low-pass filter of Fig. 10-3a and the corresponding distributed- 
constant system of Fig, 10-36. The power-loss ratio for the filter of 
Fig. 10-3a can be shown to be 

V 
2V 

where is the half-power freiiuency. The loss ratio for the filter of 
Fig. 10-36 becomes then 

tan w - 
c 

tan £j' - 
c 

The reciprocals of these power ratios are plotted in Figs. 10'4a and 10-46, 
respectively. Figure 10-46 shows that the structure of Fig. 10-36 is at 
the same time a low-pass and a bandpass filter. When it is considered as 
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a low-pass filter, its half-power 
frequency is 

w' = ^ tan“* wc -■ (27) 

I c 

When it is considered as a band¬ 
pass filter, its bandwidth is always 
equal to the expression 

w' = 2 = 2- tan-» (28) 

I c 



liu. 10-4.— Power trnnsinissiioiL latios for 
structures of Figb. 10-3a and 10-3?^ respei- 
tively. 


filter shown in Fig. 10-5a, which is 


whereas the mean frequencies are 
given by 

ci)o = iMT J (29) 

The change of variable defined 
by Eq. (23) transforms the interval 
0 to in the qj domain into the 
interval 0 to 7r(c//) in the w' do¬ 
main, or better, into any interval 
mr{c/T) to (n -|- \)ir{v/J). Com¬ 
pare, for instance, the bandpass 
derived from the low-pass filter of 


Fig. 10-3(7, with the corresponding distributed-constant system shown in 


Z^-R 



U) ib) 

Fio. 10*5.—Transformation of a bandpass filter into its microwave equivalent. 

Fig. 10-56. The power-loss ratio for the lumped-element filter is found 
to be 
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V, 


2Vi 


= 1 + 


ttfo / u _ * 

_ W \W(J Ul/_ 


(30) 


On the other hand, the ratio for the structure of Fig. lO-Sb is 


V, 


2V: 


= 1 + 


cot U) 

c 

2 r 


(31) 


The reciprocals of these power ratios are plotted respectively in Figs. 
lO hfl and 10 ()b. It will be noticed that the curve of Fig. 10-()6 is identical 



rui. 10-6.- Power traiisniiHaion. ratios for structures of FiRs. l0-5a and 10-5^, respectively. 


to the curve of Fig. 1()46 but for a translation of (t/2){c/1). There is 
an infinite numlier of pass bands, all of which have a bandwidth equal to 

w' = 2j cot- ‘ ^ -• (32) 

i Z c 

The mean frequencies are given by the etjuation 



It is interesting to note that each pass band possesses arithmetic sym¬ 
metry with respect to its mean frequency whereas in the case of Fig. 
lO Gtj the symmetry is geometric. 

The change of variable defined by Eq. (24) transforms the interval 0 

TT C 

to 00 in the w domain into the interval 21 ^^ ^)(c/0 in u' 

domain. However, since this interval is repeated an infinite number of 
times, the complete plot becomes identical to the plot of Fig. 10-4b. 
This similarity should not be surprising since the low-pass to bandpass 
transformation used to obtain the filter of Fig. 10-5a from the filter of 
Fig. 10-3a is mathematically equivalent to a change of variable of the 
type (see Sec. 9‘8) 
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This change of variable combined with Eq. (22) leads to the substitution 
defined by Eq. (24). 

Sections of lines may be used also as two-terminal-pair networks. 
Such elements may operate as integral parts of a filter, or merely as links. 
Here the correspondence between sections of lines and lumped elements 
is not so simple as in the previous cases. Two functions are required to 
describe the element since there are two symmetrical terminal pairs. 
These two functions may be chosen in several different ways, but the 
open-circuit and the short-circuit impedances of half the section, Z^h, 
Zsch, are particularly convenient for reasons that will become evident 
later. Bartlett’s bisection theorem already mentioned in Sec. 9-5 shows 



Fig. 10-7.—Symmetriral lattire atrurture. J'lr;. lO R.—LDW-freiiupnry lattice priiiiva- 

Ipiit of a aprtion nf line. 

that the lattice structure of Fig. 10-7 is equh^aleiii to the section of line 
under discussion. Let Zo be the characteristic impedance of the line and 
I its length. The short-circuit impedance of half the network is then 

Z„ch = 3Zy^ tan u (.35) 

The open-circuit impedance is 

Z„,h = jZo cot w (36) 

The Z„ch arm of the lattice is evidently a short-circuited line of character¬ 
istic impedance equal to Zo and length equal to 1/2. Similarly, the Z^rh 
arm is an open-circuited line having the same length and the same charac¬ 
teristic impedance. It follows that Avhen Z/2 is much smaller than a 
quarter wavelength, the section of line approximates the behavior of the 
lattice structure shown in Fig. 10*8. From Eqs. (7) and (8) the values 
of L and C are 

I - Z, i (37) 

C - K. i (3S) 

If I is made equal to an odd multiple of half wavelengths, the section 
of line may be used to simulate the behavior of the lattice structure 
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shown in Fig. 10'9. Both arms are tuned at a frequency wo at which 
the line is an odd multiple of half wavelengths, 



The values of Li and f '2 are given by Kqs. (20) and (21), 



If I is made approximately ecjual to un even multiple of half wavelengths, 
the lattice of Fig. 10'9 is transformed into the lattice shown in Fig. lOTO. 


Kiu. 


^2 



10-9. Liittifi* iTiuivalciit rjf line 
Drill iiuiiihrM rif half wiivelpiiRths. 



Fig. 10-10.—Luttire equivalent of line witK 
even number of half waveleiiRthK. 


Xntii'e tluit duo lattice can ))c obtained from the other by interchanging 
the output terminals. In fact, Kqs. (20) and (21) show that 


Zo nTT 

hi 

(43) 

2 Wo 

4 c 

1"d _ 

hi. 

(44) 

2 Wo 

4 c 


10-2. Practical Limitations on the Use of Lines.—The technique of 
using sections of parallel wire or coaxial transmission line to approximate 
the behavior of lumped elements is relativelj" old.^ The older filters, 
however, were designed to operate at relatively low frequencies. During 
the war, the range of operation of these filters was extended to frequencies 
as high as 3 X 10® cps. At higher frequencies, the dimensions of con- 

' flee, for example, the first reference listed in the bibliography at the end of the 
rhapter. Numbered superscripts in the text refer to the corresponding numbered 
references of the bibliography. 
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ventional transmission lines become impractically small if the propaga¬ 
tion of higher modes is to be prevented. This fact sets a limit to the 
range of application of filters employing sections of conventional trans¬ 
mission lines. It must be pointed out also that the stray effects due to 
geometrical discontinuities in a transmission line become rather important 
when the frequency of operation approaches the cutoff frequency of the 
T.Bii-mode. For instance, it cannot be assumed that two lines liaving 
the same characteristic impedance but different dimensions can be 
joined without any reflection taking place. In practice, the stray effects 
become so important at frequencies of the order of 3 X 10“ cps that filters 
cannot be designed by purely theoretical means. Although empirical 
adjustments of the elements can compensate to a certain extent for the 
stray effects, the actual characteristics of the filter are always somewhat 
different from the theoretical ones. 

Another limitation to the field of application of filters using sections 
of lines is set by bandwidth considerations. Consider a prototype low- 
pass ladder structure with a cutoff frequency equal to 1 radian/sec and 
l-ohm terminations. It turns out that in any structure of this type the 
inductances measured in henr^’is and the capacitances measured in farads 
have values of the order of magnitude of unity. Let this structure be 
transformed into a bandpass filter with a bandwidth xv and a mean 
frequency wo- Following the method discussed previously (see Sec. 
9-8), each inductance becomes a series-tuiierl circuit whose reactance 
function at the mean frequency wo has a slope of the order of magnitude 
of 2/w. Similarly each capacitance becomes a parallel-tuned circuit 
whose susceptance function at the mean frequency wo has a slope also of 
the order of magnitude of 2/w. For these tuned circuits, let lines of 
length equal to an odd number (2/i +1) of quarter wavelengths at the 
mean frequency wn be substituted. The order of magnitude of the charac¬ 
teristic impedance of the open-circuited section of line which is sub¬ 
stituted for any series-tuned circuit must be, according to Eq. (13), 

TT w {2n -J- 1) 

Similarly the order of magnitude of the characteristic admittance of the 
short-circuited section of line corresponding to any parallel-tuned circuit 
must also be, according to Eq. (12), 


4 ^0 1 ^ J_ 

TT w (2n + 1) ZJ 


(40) 


It follows that the ratio of the characteristic impedances of the two linens is 


Zo _ /4 cjo I V 

z; ” V 2n -h 1 / ■ 


( 47 ) 
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Note that the terminations of the filter are equal to 1 ohm, or in other 
words, that Zo and Z[ are normalized with respect to the terminating 
impedances. 

The difficulties involved in obtaining narrow bands, that is, large 
ratios of Zo/ZJ, are obvious when it is remembered that the characteristic 
impedance of a coaxial line is directly proportional to the natural loga¬ 
rithm of the ratio of the diameters of the two conductors and inversely 
proportional to the square root of the dielectric constant of the medium 
filling the line. Ratios of Zq/Zq as large as even 3 or 4 are difficult to 
obtain in practice without considerably increasing the losses of both lines. 
It follows that a large value of wo/tc must be balanced by an almost equal 
value of 2ri + 1. lanes several wavelengths long are again impractical 
because of their inconvenient dimensions and their high losses. This 
bandwidth limitation may be circumvented by using loosely coupled 
cavity resonators instead of sections of lines. I'he techniques involved 
in this method of design will be discussed in Sec. 10-8. In practice, the 
upper limit for the ratio when sections of lines are used is about 10. 

10-3. Filters Employing Lines as Two-terminal Elements.—It is of 
historical interest to note that, except for the simple resonant cavity, 


R L L 



Flu. 10 11. \ filtei with ith luiiipeJ-elpinent equivalent circuit. 


low-pass filters were among the first to be requiied in the application of 
microwave techniiiues to radar. This circumstance arose from the fact 
that the cfficieiil operation of crystal mixers requires the rejection of the 
third harmonic of the fundamental frequency to be received. Figure 
10-lla illustratCwS the typical design of such a filter for a coaxial mixer 
input line. This filter, which consists of two reentrant line sections 
separated by a concentric condenser, is the coaxial embodiment of a 
simple coiistant-fc prototype section whose equivalent lumped-constant 
analogue is represented schematically in Fig. 10-116. This analogy 
obtains only at those frequencies for which the reentrant line sections are 
shorter than a quarter wavelength. At higher frequencies the reactances 
of the sections of line have poles and zeros that are not present in the 
lumped-element case and consequently the existence of spurious pass 
bands must be expected. 
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Let Wr be the cutoff frequency of the lumped-element filter. The 
values of L and C given in Fig. 10-1 If; arc obtained by properly trans¬ 
forming the prototype section of Fig. 9-2I^r. The characteristic imped¬ 
ance of the reentrant lines is given 


by Eq. (9), 


J L — 
1 ~ 


^ I The capacitance r may be assumed 

y y to be lumped if the Avidth of the 

/ _^- concentric condenser is small com- 

If Trj pared with 1. Under these con- 

jiQ. 10 12 .- Attcnuatir)ii ihaiaetLMihtirs of ditions the attenuation function 

flit PI of Tip. lOllfl 11 -Al 

behaves in the manner shown in 
Fig. 10T2. The actual cutoff frequency w' is somewhat smaller than w, 
because the reactance of the line is always larger than wL. A peak f)f 
infinite attenuation occurs when 

the length I is a quarter wave- | I . 

length. Since a spurious pass ^ 

band appears when 1 is a half __!_ — 

wavelength, the length should be ;;; ^y^ 

made as small as possible. | 

The draAving of Fig. 10-11 a is fig_ _ _I_ 

scaled to dimensions suitable for - j | 

a l^-in., 46.2-ohm coaxial line. y I 

Polystyrene filler is used in the 0-^----- 

^ ^ 1 ^ 2^00 2600 ZBOO 3000 3200 

concentric condensers to shorten Frequency m Mc/sec 

the filter and to add mechanical J h. id i 3 Upjf'rtiuii-imnri riiiiniPtPMstn > 

rigidity. The measured insertion 

loss for this filter is shown in Fig. 10-1,3. The design formulas given 
above predict a cutoff frequency of 2800 Mc/sec; the actually observed 
value corresponding to 3-db insertion loss is 2440 Mc/sec. The dis¬ 
crepancy betAveen the calculated 
I I I I and observed value arises in part 

^-^- ^from the approximation inherent 

^ ---" I in treating the sections of line as 

950 1000 1050 1100 1150 lumped inductances instead of as 

Frequency m Mc/sec transmission lines; the remainder 

Fm. 10-14 discrepancy may be ac¬ 

counted for by the extra fringing 
capacity neglected in the design formulas. In practice, it is possible to coni- 
pensate for such end effects by shaAung down the length of the dielectric 
beads until the characteristic impedance of the filter matches the line. 


2400 2600 ZBOO 3000 3201 

Frequency in Mc/sec 

Jit, ID 1.3 Upj prtiDii-lmiitl r-litii jirt PMsf 11 
1)1 filtPi of Tip ID 1 \a. 


950 1000 1050 1100 115( 

Frequency m Mc/sec 

Fiq. 10-14 - Ua,n(ipasH chaiacteribtiL'b of filter 
of Fip. 10-11 a. 
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Under these circumstances, the standing-wave characteristics in the pass 
band are shown in Fig. 1014. 

A high-pass analogue^ of the harmonic filter described above is shown in 
Fig. 10-15 together with its equiv¬ 
alent lumped circuit. As in the 
case of the low-pass filter, a short- 
circuited line of length I is sub¬ 
stituted for the lumped inductance 
L, The characteristic impedance 
of this line is again given by 

z, = L (49) 



The two concentric condensers 
may be treated as lumped capaci¬ 
tances if their length is much 
smaller than L OthcrM’ise they 
should be considered as opeii-cir- 
ciiited lines. In the formei* case, 
a spurious pass band appears when 
the length of the short-circuited 
line becomes longer than a quarter 


R C C 



Tit,. 10-15.—High-pass inirrowave filter ami 
its eijuivalent lumped circuit. 


wavelength. The attenuation, however, rises very slowly and hence the 


insertion loss may remain small until the length of the line approaches 


one-half wavelength. 



Flo. 10-16.—Two-spptiou liigh-paMH filler and oquivalent cirruit. 


A two-section filter of this type is shown in Fig. 10T6. This drawing 
is scaled to dimensions suitable for a 50-ohm coaxial line. The filter was 
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Intended to have a cutoff frequency of 900 Mc/sec; at this frequency the 
insertion loss should be, theoretically, equal to 7 db [see lOqs. (9-129) and 
(9-141)]. Actually, as seen from Fig. 10-17, which illustrates the experi¬ 
mentally determined insertion loss of the filter, the cutoff frequency is 
about 680 Mc/sec. As before, this large discrepancy is caused by the 
roughly approximate nature of the design equations. The insertion 
loss is less than 0.5 db over most of the frequency range from 800 Mc/scc 
to 4000 Mc/sec. There is, however, a small hump of about 1 db occur¬ 
ring at 2700 Mc/sec approximate!}", the frequency for which the coaxial 

stubs are a quarter wavelength long. 

The concentric condensers used 
in this filter are filled with Dilectene 
(/Cf = 3.5) to provide mechanical 
rigidity and to reduce the over-all 
length of the filter. It will he noteil 
that in the two-section filter, the 
center condenser is only one-half the 
size of the end condensers since it 
must be equal to two of the end con¬ 
densers in series. 

A group of filters that is some¬ 
what analogous to the rM-derived 
filters ami suitable for the frequency 
range from 150 Me/sec to 1000 
Mc/sec has been developed. These 
filters are typified by the use of 
lumped elements in the series arms 
of the ladder structure and coaxial- 
Fig. 1017.—Rejection-hand charac- Hnc SCCtioilS in the shuilt arms. 
tensticB of high-pass filter shown in Sincc the coaxial lines are sufficiently 

rig. lU'lo. 

long to be resonant near the pass 
band of the filter, they may be considered as a convenient means of build¬ 
ing resonant impedances. As in the case of m-derived sti uctures, thesr* 
filters may be designed to have very sharp cutoffs, at some cost in the 
attenuation farther from the pass band. Moreover, the use of half sec¬ 
tions at the two ends of the filter, combined with a proper choice of their 
frequencies of infinite attenuation, results in improved bandpass 
characteristics. 

Lumped-element structures are used as guides in the design of these 
filters. The values of the elements, however, must be determined with¬ 
out making any approximations concerning the frequency behnvior 
of the lines. More specifically, in order to obtain satisfactory bandpass 
characteristics, it is necessary to plot families of image-impedance i-urves 
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for various values of the design parameters. Attention must also be 
paid to the existence of superfluous pass bands arising from the repetitive 
dependence on frequency of the impedance of the coaxial lines. 

It must be pointed out, however, that even when the above design 
procedure is followed, the neglect of the connecting-lead inductances and 
of the stray capacitances of the coils may result in small but appreciable 
differences betAveen predicted and observed characteristics. Finally, the 


Filter type Attenuation Equivalent circuit 








10-lS.--roui tjpifal niii-iowiwf filiera employing lines as two-terminal elements. 

incitleiital dissipation, which is not taken into account in the design, Avill 
smear the peaks of infinite attenuation and slightly increase the loss in 
the pass band. 

The four types of filters that have been developed are schematically 
represented in Fig. 1018 together with their attenuation functions. 
Type 1 is a low-pass filter obtained from a conventional m-derived section 
by substiluting, in the shunt arm, a short-circuited line for the lumped 
inductance and an open-circuited line for the lumped capacitance. By 
properly transforming the prototype section of Fig. 9'28b to obtain a 
cutoff frequency Wc and terminations equal to It, it is found for the lumped 
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element structure that 


Li 


mR 

-J 

COc 



(50) 


It follows that the eharaeteristic impedances of the two lines must be, 
according to Eqs. (9) and ( 10 ), 

~ c (\~ c ~2m 

^02 — Y K— I “ “ ) 

1‘2 2wp \m / 

If li and I 2 are much smaller than one-quai-ter wavelength over the 
frequency band of interest, their actual values do not matter. If this is 
not the case, however, they must be selected in such a way that the acfiial 
cutoff frequency is kept unchanged. Consider the behaviors of Z^.,, and 
Z„ch, that is, of the open-circuit and short-circuit impedances of one-halt 
the actual network. Since Z„,h must vanish for w = Wc, 


(51) 

(52) 


i Zn 2 , ^rJjV > C 

cot Wr-„ tan Wr - = = m- —- • 

r Zf)i r 2Zf(i w,fi 


( 5 : 1 ) 


But from Eqs. (51) and (52) the following expression is obtained: 

y 11 2 ( ). 

Zni rii2w; 

Equation (53) becomes, then, 

/. , h 

Wc -- tan cjr — 

-- (1 — m“) = vi^. 

i ‘ I 12 

tan ijjf— ~ 

c c 


(54) 


(55) 


This equation may be solved for ii when h is given or vice versa. Atten¬ 
tion must be paid to the fact that the frequency at which I 2 becomes a 
quarter wavelength is the cutoff of a spurious pass band. Therefore, 
it is desirable to keep !> as small as po.ssible. The constant 7fi is usually 
made equal to 0.6 since for this value the image impedance of the half 
section (midshunt impedance) is reasonably constant ovei' the pass band. 

The peak of infinite attenuation occurs when Z„ph = Z„,h, that is, 
when the impedance of the shunt arm is equal to zero. Therefore, 


tan w. 


7 tan 0 ,^ - 


Zqi 

Z 02 


c*(l — m*) 


(56) 
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It is interosting to note that co^ depends on the product liU- Equations 
(55) and (56) can be solved approximately by using the first two or three 
terms of the series expansions of the tangents. The propagation func¬ 
tion of the filter is given by the expression 



The image impedance of the midshunt Il-section is 



Filter No. 2 of Fig. 1018 is derived from a conventional low-pass 
constant-A’ section by substituting open-circuited lines for the shunt 
capacitances. However, if the length I of the line has its quarter-wave 
resonance at a fretiuencv slightly larger than the cutoff frequency Wc, 
the freciuency l)ehiivior of the filter becomes similar to the one of an 
wi-derived seed ion. The proper design procedure consists of making the 
cutoff freriuency and the frequency of infinite attenuation of the actual 
filter coincide with u), and of the ;;i-derived lumped-element section. 
The following expression is, then, obtained: 


I TT Wc 

~ fan Ur 


(59) 

(60) 


The image impedance of the filter at zero frequency may be made equal 
to any desired ^ alue h\ usually the impedance of the terminations. In 
l^his case, 

= 2Z„ J" L = (61) 


Equations (59), (GO), and (61) yield 


Zq 

'R 

L 

R 


1 ItUcl . I 1 

- ^/— tan “r - = 5 — tan 5 — 

2\c c 

(i)c \ tan uj/c (lie V 2 ii)„ 2 cii. 


(62) 

(63) 


where, for the Tn-dcrived section, the ratio is equal to \/l — m* 

In the case of lumped-element sections, wi must be made equal to approxi- 
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mately 0.6 in order to obtain a well-behaved image impedance for the 
midshunt half section. In the present case a somewhat smaller value of 
m, approximately 0.55, may be used. The first spurious pass band starts 
at the frequency at which I becomes equal to one-half wavelength, that is, 
at a frequency equal to 2to„. For this filter, the propagation function is 
given by 


T 


2 tanh“^ 



2 tanh ^ 




(64) 


and the image impedance of tin* inidshunt Il-section is 


z; = = 2Z„ fot (- —) fnt C " - 1 1 ((15) 

r / Lwi)L Cl) \tiJr r / 


Filter No. 3 is derived from a bandpass constant-/i section by substi¬ 
tuting for the tuned circuit in the shunt arm an open-circuited section 
of line resonating at the mean frequency a;o- By properly transforming 
the prototype low-pass structure into a bandpass filter with a mean 
frequency wa, a bandwidth and terminations etpial to 7?, the following 
expressions are obtained for the lumped elements 


U = 


R 

- 7 




1 


I 


U}[\ = 


VL,(\ VL2C^, 


(66 j 


The length of the line is given, obviously, by 


c 


= TT. 


(1)7 ) 


The characteristic impedance of the line must be, according to Jm|s. (16) 
and (66), 


Zo = 


2r;, 


acJo 


= R~~- 

4 wi, 


( 68 ) 


If ci3o/xe is relatively small the actual banrhvidth of the filter becomes 
somewhat smaller than w and can be computed as the rlifference between 
the frequencies at Avhich is ccpial to zero. 

Peaks of infinite attenuation occur at the frequencies for which I is 
one-quarter and three-quarters wavelength. In spite of this fact, the 
filter can hardly be considered of the m-derived type since these fre¬ 
quencies are determined entirely by the mean frequency wo, being equal 
to wo/2 and fwn. However, the image impedance of the midshunt Il-sec- 
tion is somewhat flatter than the image impedance of the corresponding 
lumped-element section, although its behavior cannot be adjusted 
independently of wo and w. This image impedance is 
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z; = = 2z„ cot I 


The propagation function is, similarly, 


COtTT — 

^Z/Q Wu cJo 

—X - — 7~\r2 “ 1 ■ (^*9) 

woL CJ ^ ^ /y V 


= 2 tanh“ 


\ ^Dch 


„ COtTT - 

= 2tanli-« - 


Spurious pass bands start at frLMiiienrics eipial to 2ci;(), 3cj,j, etc. 

Filter No. 4 is tlerived from a lumped-elemL-rt striii'tnre which is not 
of any conventional type. It has 
bainlpass rharacteristir's without ^ 

any superfluous low-pass band. 

Its main advantage is that there A 

are no condensers in the series / ' \\\\\\\ 

arms. This fact makes it parti- /' ' ^ 

cularly suitable for use at high 
power levels. For design data on 
this filter, the reader is referreil to 
the original report by ]\lode and 
Xosker.'^ I 

The filter of Fig. 1011) will be j 
examinetl in detail to illustrate the 
practical design procedure. This ) 
filter is intended to operate be¬ 
tween 50-ohm terminations, to 
have a pass band from 220 to 200 
Mc/sec, and rejection bands from 

105 to 21 o ]\Ic/sec and fiom 2^5 rT'T< i < i < pi' |m m ' i o < i < pMMIM' i' i' M |' M M M 

to 375 ]\lc/sec. In order to obtain *- ^^^^ 

such characteristics, a Tvpe 2 low- lo is.-r.itBr of five sections 

pass filter is used in taiulem with 

a Type 3 bandpass filter. Tlie sharp cutoff of the low-pass filter is 
used to eliminate the high-frequency portion of the pass band of 
the Type 3 filter where the image impedance is varying rapidly with 
frequency. Furthermore, the Type 2 filter increases the amount of 
attenuation obtainable per section far from the pass band. The resulting 
filter is composed of five coiixial lines making up the bandpass filter and 
five coaxial lines composing the low-pass filter. The two sets of lines 
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form a fasces which is bound in a cylindrical tube 21 by 3 in. OD. The 
lines are interconnected by a centrally located coaxial line. 

The schematic diagram for the low-pass unit is shown in Fig. 10-2(). 
The filter consists of four Il-sections. The A lines are made from a pipe 
S in. in diameter with inner conductors. These lines have a char¬ 

acteristic impedance of 111 ohms and are 8 in. in length. The B lines are 
made from f-in. tubing with center conductors ^ in. in diameter. Their 
characteristic impedance is 55.5 ohms and their length is also 8 in. 
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Fm. 10-20.—Low-pass unit of filter .‘^hown in FiR. 10-19. 

The schematic diagram for the bandpass unit is shown in Fig. 10-21 
The filter consists of four H-sections. The A lines are ru-in. ID tubings 
mth ^“in. OD center conductors. In this case Zd = 139 ohms. The 
lines are ISyf in. long. The B lines, having a characteristic iinjiedance 
of 69.5 ohms, are obtained from rfi-in. ID tubing and J-in. 01) rcxls. 
Their length is equal to that of the .4 lines. 

The theoretical curve for the attenuation function and the experi¬ 
mental curve for the insertion loss of this filter are compareil in Fig. 10-22. 
It is not unusual to encounter 10 per cent discrepancies lietween theo¬ 
retical and experimental results if allowance is not made for junction 
effects. 
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Fid. 10-21.—Bandpass unit of fiitpr .shown in 10-19. 

10'4. Filters Employing Lines as Four-terminal Elements. —A num¬ 
ber of other filters employing sections of lines have been developed. A 
comprehensive survey including the types shown in Fig. 10-23 can be 
found in a report by P. Richards.® Reference should also be made to a 
much earlier survey by Mason and Sykes. ^ Four of these filters will be 
analyzed in some detail as illustrations of the design technique. 

Some of the sections shown in Fig. 10-23 make use of lines as two- 
terminal-pair networks. These sections are used in some cases in 
combinations with sections of different types to provide mechanical 
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spacing. In other cases they are used to suppress undesired pass bands 
resulting from the periodicity of transmission-line impedances. The 
resulting filters cannot be analyzed by means of the image parameters 
of the individual sections because the image impedances of different 
sections are not, in general, equal. In such a case, the advantages of the 
image-parameter method of analysis disappear, and instead of computing 
the image parameters of the whole filter it is often just as easy to compute 
the elements of the (t(U0‘lj matrix (see Sec. 9-1) by multiplying the corres- 



Mc/sec 

iMt. 1(1 JL' <'(iiiipai 1*41111 t)l tiljstMM'il iiisoilinn loss mid roiiiinil i-d uttenmilioii chm md lm- 
istir of fillfi slioMii III I ig. 10 1!). 


ponding nia1ric(‘s of the individual sections. The insertion loss of the 
filter can he found readily from this matrix as shown in Sec. 9 3. A rough 
estimate of the attenuation function of the vholc filter can sometimes, 
hut not always, be obtained simply by adding the attenuation functions 
of the individual sections. The warning is necessary, however, that this 
method, which is correct Avhen matched conditions exist at the junctions 
of different sections, may be misleading when mismatches are present. 
It may happen, for instance, that the whole filter has a pass band where 
the individual sections have an attenuation band. The physical meaning 
of this phenomenon is that the reflection from one section may cancel 
partially or totally the reflection from another section. Because of these 
considerations, the parameters a(BC3D for the individual sections will be 
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given togetlier with the design formulas altliough they are not used in the 
following discussion. 



Fig 10 23 —Four filter types and their attenuation chaiarteiistir-h. 


Filter No. 1 (T-section) is derived from the constant-/: bandpass 
section of Fig. 10-24. Let w be the bandwidth and wo the mean fre¬ 
quency. A short-circuited line of characteristic impedance Zoi and 
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length 21 is substituted for the series arm, and a short-circuited line of 
characteristic impedance Z 02 is substituted for the shunt arm. The 
length I is given by the expression 


top? 

c 



(71) 


With reference to Fig. l()-24ri and using Eqs. (Hi) and ( 20 ), it is found 
for Zpi and Z 02 that 


y _2R Rtt W 

^ni — — ^ - 

IT W S w„ 

The ratio of the eharaeleristic imperlances is llien 


(72) 


Z„ 

Zo: 


Dl _ / *1 

JO \7r w ) 


(73) 



These design equations are satis¬ 
factory Avhen the ratio i/j/ojo is 
much smaller than - 5 . If this is 
not the case, the actual bandwidth ^0-24.—Constant-fc bandpass SBction. 

will be apprecialdy smaller. The proper ilesign equations may befoundby 
computing the cutoff fretiuencies of the filter as the frequencies for which 
is equal to zero. After proper manipulations, the following expres¬ 
sion is obtained: 



/po \4 Wo/ [ \Z Wp/ 

(74) 

Furthermore, imposing the condition 

at the mean freiiuency wp yielrls the equation 


ZoiZ 




(75) 


2000 3000 


4000 


Frequency in Mc/sec 

I'lu. 10*25.- lii.sLM'tion 
losfl of filter Typo 1 shown 
in rig. 10*23. 


Fipiations (74) and (75) together with Eq. (71) 
provide all the necessary design equations. It 
must be added, however, that because the 
impedance of the line in the series arms 
becomes infinite for w = wo /2 and w = ^wq, there is a peak of infinite 
attenuation on each side of the pass band. However, since the locations 
of these peaks obviously cannot be controlled, the filter can hardly be con¬ 
sidered to be of the w-derived type. The propagation function is 

-’'‘"’is)]'’- <™> 



r.\fiLE 10 1. Matrix Klf^mknts for Filter Section of Fig. 10 23 
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An experimental curve is reproduced 
in Fig. 10-25 showing the insei-tion 
loss of one L-section, that is of one 
half of the filter shown in Fig. 10-24. 
Table 101 gives the matrix compo¬ 
nents for Filter Xo. 1 (T-section) and 
for the IT- and L-sections derived from 
it. 

Filter Xo. 2 in Fig. 10-23 is ob¬ 
tained from the 7?j-rlerived Il-sectioii 
shown in Fig. l0-2()a. The series arm 
of the section is transforineil into a 
series combination of two resonant 
circuits tuned to the frc(juencies of 
infinite attenuation and , as 
shown in Fig. 10-2()/;. These two fre- 
(luencies occur on opposite sides of 
the pass band. Two short-circuited 
lines of length 


are substituted for the shunt arm. 
The characteristic inipeilance of these 
lines must be 


1 / _ /iV jc 

2(\ r \tn Clin 



In the series arm two sliort-circuitial 
lines of length U and are sid>stitiit ed 
for the two resonant circuits Then, 


For filters with a reasonalily nari-im 
band the following api)roximation can 
he made: 

h + = 21 (80) 

It follows that the two lines must have 
the same characteristic impedance 
Zu 2 j since for cj = wn the sum of their 
impedances must lie equal to zero. 
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The Liuaiitity Zu-j can be found by equating the slope of the reactance of 
the shunt arm at the mean frequency to 2Lz, that is, to the corresponding 
value for the lumped network. Thus, it is required that 


Z 02 ^tan " + tan w j 


sin-* - — 

4 CJo 


where whence it follows that 


V 2coo . „ 7 r'W_ AmR m . 

Zuz = — 1^2 sin^ -—^ = -sin2 - —* 

TT 4 Wo T W 4 Wo 


For small values of this equation reduces to 


Z ,, TT W f 

02 = mR - — 


TT ie / ^ ^ 

4wo\i^/ 4 


1 - /n 2 


Kquations (77), (78), (79), (80), and (83) form a complete set of design 
(Hiiiations in the case of narrow-band filters. For larger values of w/un 



m 2mR ^ ^ \ 

r’l - M.n = -I-ml, 

\vH M’ lUw \m / 


wd' = , = 


L,(\ LiC: Lat73 


“ ~ ~ ' ‘"□On “ -/ - 

M» = tiJ2 — Wi, LiJiUs = == 

/— - 

W — Cl*,, - = VI “ 

2 * 


(a) 

Fki. 10-20.—Two pquivalent foniiH of m-dprived baiulpii8s filter. 

the same etpiations may be used, but some disagreements must be expected 
between iiclual and predicted characteristics. 

The components of the QibeT) matrix are 

„ tan w + tan w 

tanw- 

r 

(B = jZna ^taii ^ + tan w 

2Zni tan w - + Z 02 (tan w - + tan w - ) 
c \ c c/ 

Z 01 Z 02 tan — (tan ^ ^ ) 
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Spurious pass bands are centered at frequencies 3wo, 5wo, etc. The 
characteristics of the filter, however, are not periodic functions of co. 
For instance, the difference between the frequencies of infinite attenu¬ 
ation bracketing the pass band centered at Scjd is For further dis¬ 

cussion of filtei*s of this type, the reader is referred to the original paper 
by Richards.^ 

The measured insertion loss for a filter of this type is compared in 
____ Fig. 10-27 with the predicted at¬ 
tenuation function; except for the 
j anomalous bump in the pass band 

3 Q_the agreement is good. Part of the 

^ 1 j / discrepancy, particularly near the 

” jf frequencies of infinite attenuation, 

■2 20 - - J- caused by inciflental dissipation. 

2 The bump in the pass band is 

J I inexplicable, unless it arises from 

10-j-spurious effects introduecd by the 

J ^ test procedure. 

1 / Filter Xo. 3 may be considered 

“lioo-2000 —iioloDO -5000 “ high-puNs filter derivocl from 

Frequency m Mc/sec the lumped-element structure in 

Fig. 10-27.— Insertion loss of filter Type 2 Pig. 10-28. l^lie CUt off frp(|Ueilcy 
sho^^ii 111 i-iii. 10 - 2 , 1 . filter coincides with the 

zero of Zsrh, that is, with the resonance fretpiency of Lj and T. The 
image impedance for oi = oc is made equal to the terminating resistance 
H. The design equations are then . ^ 


1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 

Frequency in Mc/sec 

Fig. 10-27.—Insertion loss of filter Type 2 
shown 111 I'll?. 10-211. 


= L, 


L]C 


A section of a line of character- ^^’ 28 . Equivalent rirniit for filter 

isticimpedance Zo and length 2/ is ^ »hnwii m i ig. in 2 ,i. 

then substituted for the lattice. From Etfs. (37) and (38) it is found that 


/.I = ; r, = ' ^ (86) 

C Ain e 

Equations (84), (85), and (8(5) then yield, for uj/c <K 1, 

Zo = E (87) 

WcC = ~- ( 88 ) 

IC luJcV 

The length I is arbitrary but must be made short compared with a quarter 
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wavelength over the frequency band of interest. When this condition is 
satisfied, the behavior of the actual filter approximates closely the 
behavior of the lumped-element network. On the other hand, if this 
condition is not satisfied, the behavior of Zo,h and must be examined 
for the actual filter. It is easy to show that the exact value of the cutoff 
frequency Wc is given by the expression 

Z(iCi?cC tan tj, - = I for Wf- < (89) 

The impedance Zo can still be made equal to tlie terminating impedance 
/?, since it is well known that under these rjiiditinns there is always a 
frequency at which the reflections arising from the two coiidensers cancel 
each other and perfect transmission re.sults. 

^ Polystyrene ^— Dilectene spacers 



Fiq. 10'29.—A prartical form of filter Tj-pe 3 shown in Fig. 10*23. 

Spurious attenuation bands appear between the frequencies at which / 
becomes equal to an integral number n of quarter wavelengths and the 

frequencies at which Eci- (89) is satisfied for (?i — 1) ^ < — < n It 

follows that this filter may be used also as a bandpass filter. 

For the components of the ftCheS) matrix it is found that 


1 . 2u/ 

a = -ryrj sin - + cos 

QJL Z 0 C C 


/■ z„(l ^,(, 222 ) 


ffl = J 


. 1 2uil 

c = J 7 sin—> 

All) C 

I . 2ii)l 2(i)l 

;D = sm-1- cos • 



(90) 


A practical design for a filter of this type is shown in Fig. 10-29. 
It consists of a coaxial line ivith polystyrene filler between the inner and 
outer conductors. The inner conductor is broken periodically and the 
sections thus formed are spaced with Dilectene washers to form series 
capacitances. The capacitances of the first and last condensers are equal 
to C whereas the capacitances of the other seven condensers are equal to 
CV2. The filter consists, thus, of eight prototype sections. The experi¬ 
mentally determined insertion loss for this filter is shown in Fig. 10 30. 
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Filter No. 4 in Fig. 10'23 may be derived from the low-pass filter 
shown in Fig. 10-31. The cutoff frequency Wc of this filter coincides with 
the zero of that is, with the resonance frequency of L 2 and Ci. The 
zero-frequency image impedance is made equal to the terminating 
resistance R. Under these conditions, the design equations are 


N- 


Li jF L -i 

C,' 


(91) 

(92) 


Note that the attenuation never becomes infinite; however, the inuigi* 
impedance, and consequently the insertion loss, })ec()ine infinifc lor 



oi_ V H r ^ 1 

1500 2500 3500 


Frequency in Mc/sec 

Fifw. lO-.'Jf). —Iiisejlion losa of liltpr shown 
ill Fig. 10-29. 


tu = ac . 

The corresponding microwave 
filter is designed by substituting a 
line of characteristic impetlance Zu\, 
and of length 21 for the lattice, and a 
short-circuited line of characteristic 
impedance Zi>o ami of length / for 
the series inductance. Then 


L, = Zm (\ = 
c 

I -7 ' 

J^‘2 — 


I / 

Zni c’ 

(93) 


or 



According to J'ai. (92), tlie i ivMdt is 


= Z()i(Ziii “I- Z(ii). 


However, if wj/c is small compared with unity, that is, if / is much 
smaller than one-quarter wavelength for = Wr, the design can l)e 
simplified by letting Zoi = R. This will change the loss in tlie pass 
band somewhat; as a matter of fact, it will tend to improve the char¬ 
acteristics of the filter since perfect transmission will be obtained not only 
at zero frequency.but also at the frequency for which the image impedance 
is equal to R. 

Note that all the lumped elements have been effectively replaced by 
sections of line of equal length 1. It follows, according to the discussion 
in Sec. 101, that the frequency characteristics of the microwave filtei 
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can be obtained without any approximations from the corresponding 
functions for the lumped-element filter by simply sul^stituting tan w' ^ 


Thus the resulting functions have a period equal to tt p as shown 


in Fig. 10*23. The components of the atHGID matrix can be obtained 
from Fa\. (90) by sul)stituting 


for Zn and Z „2 tan „ for 


OtluM’ types of filters, similar 
to the one discussed above, can 
be designed without difficulty. 
For further divseussion of these 
filters, the reader is referred to the 


£2 £1 £2 



In,. lOlU.—Eiiuivalprit liiiuuit for filtpr 
Type t “'liown in Fig. 10-23. 


original report liy Richards.^ 

10-5. Waveguide Filters.—It may be noted that no waveguide filter 


has liecii described up to this point. Theoretirally speaking, the behavior 
of hollow-pipe waveguides is so similar to the behavior of conventional 
transmissirm lines that one might expect to find w aveguide filters analogous 


to the broadband filters discussed in the preceding section. No such fil¬ 


ters, however, have ever been built for a number of reasons. 

First of all a waveguide is intrinsically a high-pass filter. Low’-pass 
filters are thus excluded, and the need for any high-pass filter other than a 


simple section of guide is rather improbable. The characteristics of 
guides as high-pass filters are discussed below. In the second place, 
it would be rather difficult to design filters employing sections of w^ave- 


guides as elements l)ecause of the junction effects. These junction 
effects, whiidi in general can be minimized in the case of conventional 
transmission lines, become of paramount importance in the case of wave¬ 
guides. It follows that not only does any theoretical design become 
Avoithless, Init even the mathematical analysis of a given system becomes 
impossible to perform. In the case of narrow'-band filters, however, the 
difficulties arising from the use oi waveguides are easily overcome, as 


will lie shown later. 

In view of this situation, it is fortunate, indeed, that w^aveguide 
filters very seldom require a broad pass band. "1 R switches are the onl}^ 
broadband filters ever built. Even in this case, the design procedure for 
narroAv-band filters is applicable. The fact that broadband filters are 
seldom needed becomes clear w'hcn one considers that the absolute fre¬ 
quency band required to transmit a given intelligence is independent of 
the frcHpiency of the carrier. It follow^s immediately that the same 
intelligence that requires, for instance, a 10 per cent band at 300 ^Ic sec 
will require only ii 1 pei‘ cent band at 3000 Me/sec. 
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It seems worth while to discuss the behavior of waveguides as high- 
pass filters in more detail. Below a certain critical frequency, an exciting 
field in a waveguide will die out exponentially according to the law 
E = Eo€~“^ where Eo is the amplitude of the field at the point of excitation 
and X is the distance from this point to the point of measurement. The 
threshold frequency for this phenomenon is known as the '‘cutoff fre¬ 
quency” and depends on the geometry of the waveguide and the particu¬ 
lar mode excited. In the folhuv- 
ing discussion, attention will be 
confined to the damping of domi¬ 
nant modes in rectangular and cir¬ 
cular waveguide. 

The attenuation function is 
given in all cases by 
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Fig. 10'32.—Attenuation below cutoff in 
waveKuiclc. 


“=V( xO "(t) 

dl)/met er 

where X and are. resi)(‘ctively, 
the I'ree-space wavelength and the 
cutoff wavelength in met (‘is. It 
should be recalled that this at¬ 
tenuation i.^ not a conse(iuenc(‘ of 
dissipation of a traveling wave, but is attenuation by reflection just as 
in the case of nondissipative filters. 

It is clear from the foregoing etiuation that the maximum obtainal)i(‘ 
attenuation is 54.0/X^ db/m(4er. For the TFin-mode in reef angular 
waveguide X,. = 2a, where a is the wide* dimension of tin* guiih*; fc)r tin* 
r£'ii-mode in circular waveguide, X, = 3.41/-, where r is the radius of the 
guide. 

Figure 10-32 gives a normalized plot of the attenuation function as a 
function of Xr/X. It is apparent 
from this graph that any device 
that alters X^ will change the cutoff 
frequency. Thus, for instance, a 
varial)le cutoff high-pass filter can 
be obtained by placing in the guide a thin, longitudinal dielectric or 
metallic slab which can be moved across the waveguide. A method of 
obtaining the same result by means of a variable-width guide has been 
described by Wadey.'^ 

The insertion loss of a section of guide differs from the total attenua¬ 
tion of the section and depends on the source and load impedances just 
as in the case of conventional filters. Tapers are used in most cases to 




T 
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match the input and output guides to the attenuating section as shown 
in Fig. 10-33. However, a perfect match can never be obtained because 
the guide wavelength approaches iufinity vhen the frequency approaches 



Fii. 10 34 - BpluiMDr nf lapeipd nPai putoff frequency. 


its cutofT \aliie Figiiie 10 31 gives typical data on a filter section of 
this type 

FILTERS EMPLOYING DIRECT-COUPLED CAVITY RESONATORS 

It has been poinled out that the use of lines in filter design is limited 
by the values of chiiiacleiistic impedances obtainable in practice. Moie 
specihcally, it is not piactical to build narrow-band filters employing 
lines, inductances, ami cajiacitancp, exclusively. A similar situation 
arises also in connection with lumped-element filters because of practical 
limitations on the size of the elements. In the latter case, the difficulty 
is OA ei come by tiansfoiming the netw ork, usually a ladder structure, into 
a cascade of lesonant circuits loosely coupled through mutual inductances. 
As an example, consider the bandpass section of the constant-A: type 
shoAvn in Fig. l0-35a. This filter is designed for a mean frequency 

a bandwidth and terminating impedances equal to B. With 
reference to the design etpiatiuns given in Fig. 10-35a, it is obviously 
difficult to build inductances and capacitances of the widely different 
sizes required for a 1 per cent bandwddth, that is, for a ratio equal to 
100 . 

To circumvent this difficulty the network is transformed into the 
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equivalpnt structure shown in Fig. lO-SSb. The reader whrj is not familiar 
\nth the details of this transformation procedure is referred to Chap. 4, 
Sec. 6, of Communications Networks by E. A. Guillemin. The equivalence 
of the two structures as two-terminal-pair networks can be checked with¬ 
out difficulty, however, by computing the impedances and Z^^h- In 
the transformed network, all the inductances have the same value, and 
the ratio C^/Ci is only 2. If L\ is still too large, the impedance level of 
the whole network may be changed by means of ideal transformers or, 
in practice, by means of two suitable matching networks. This method 
of designing narrow-band lumped-element filters leads to a solution of 
the analogous problem in the case of microAvave filters. Cavity rescj- 
nators are known to behave, in the vicinity of a resonance frequency, 
like simple resonant circuits. It follows that, a possible micrinvave 
realization of a narroAV-band filter Avill (‘onsist of a iuiml)er of cavit}^ 



Fni. 10-H5.—prntotypp ff)n,shiiO-A' buiiilpass filtpr hHii.sfi)rniPil iiitr) a innrr* jirartii-al 

i*quivalpnl ftniii. 


resonators coupled to one another in such a \A'ay that they form a chain. 
For this reason, cavity filters Avill noAv be discussed. Tnitinlly, hoAvever, 
there Avill be a digression for the discussion of the properties of cavities as 
netAvojdc elements. 

Resonators as Circuit Elements.—Any cavity resonatin' 
is inherently a very comj)lex netAvork. It has an infinite number of 
natural frequencies of oscillation and, moreover, it may oscillate in more 
than one mode at any given natural frequency. The present sei'tion is 
concerned, pailicularly, Avith the external characteristics of caAuties, 
that is, Avith their behavior as circuit elements. In vicAV of this fact, one 
must consider a cavity together with the elements that couple it to the 
rest of the netAvork. Under these conditions the freipiency behavior of 
a cavity can be represented by means of an}'' convenient set of three 
independent functions of frequency. The three open-circuit reactances 
All, Xi2, X22 are particularly suitable for this purpose because they lead 
directly to a convenient form of equivalent circuit. These reactances 
are measured at the terminals of the cavity. No difficulty arises when 
the terminals consist of coaxial lines operated in the dominant TEM~ 
mode. In the case of waveguide terminals, hoAvever, doubt may exist 
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ponrerning the exact meaning of impedance. This question deserves 
some attention before an analysis of cavities is g;iven. 

Impedance, when defined in the conventional manner as the ratio of 
voltage to current, loses its meaning in connection with waveguides 
because of the lack of terminals at which these quantities can be meas¬ 
ured. It turns out, however, that the ratio of the transverse component 
of the electric field to the transverse component of the magnetic field is 
constant over any cross section of a waveguide and has the physical 
dimensions of an impedance. This ratio can be substituted, for most 
practical purposes, for the impedance as defined in the conventional 
manner. In particular, this ratio has the same functional properties 
^^ith respect to freciuency as regular impedance fund ions, that is. it 
obeys the same restrictions and fol¬ 
lows the same theorems. 

The only limitations to such a 
concept of impedance is that two 
such impedances cannot be compared 
when they are measured in different 
guides. This limitation, however, 
has no practical importance since 
such a situation never arises. In 
fact, the behavior of a network 
depends only on the relative values 
of the impedances measured at the 
same pair of terminals and never on 
the relative values of impedances 
measured at different pairs of ter¬ 
minals. A proof of this fact for the 
case of a two-tcrminal-pair network is given in Sec. 9-3. For further dis¬ 
cussion of the physical meaning of waveguide impedance the reader is 
referred to Vol. 8. 

According to the above definition of impedance, the characteristic 
impedance of a waveguide becomes the ratio of the transverse component 
of the electric field to the transverse component of the magnetic field for 
matched conditions, that is, when no standing wave is present in the 
guide. This ratio, which is also called the *‘w^ave impedance,'’ can be 
expressed in the case of 77i'-modes as follows: 




I'll, ID no.— Eiiuivalent uii ruit'4 of a 
ia\il\ reaniiatur. 


where Wr is the cutoff frecjuency of the guide. 
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It is common practice in transmission-line work to normalize any 
impedance with respect to the characteristic impedance of the line in 
which such impedance is measured. The same practice is followed in 
the case of waveguides. It should be remembered, however, that since 
in this case the characteristic impedance is an irrational function of fre¬ 
quency, the normalized impedance docs not have the same functional 
behavior as regular impedance functions. 

The foregoing considerations on the meaning of impedance in wave¬ 
guides permit the discussion of the frequency behavior of cavities with¬ 
out any limitation on the type of terminals. Consider first the case of a 
cavity with a single input line. Foster’s reactance theorem'® -® states 
that the input reactance X(w) of any two-terminal reactive network can 
be represented in the form showm in Fig. lO-Slia. AVhen this theorem is 
applied to a lossless cavity, each tuned circuit of the equivalent network 
corresponds to one of the resonance frequencies of the cavity, that is, one 
of the frequencies at which the input reactance becomes infinite. 

The reactance of the cavity can then be written 


XM = coLo' - 



U3 



The values of the parameters are given by the expression 



(95) 


(96) 

(97) 

(98) 


where 5 (cij) is the input susceptance of the cavity. 

Another form of equivalent network is shown in Fig. The 

reactance X(cj) can be written in terms of the parameters of this network 
as follows: 


XM 


— uLq — 


1 Y _ U)^MI 

jk-i 


wIju 


J_ 





(j3 


( 91 )) 
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where 


Lo = + 




I' [TL- Oon 

The /I'th term of the .summation ni Eq. (99) is the reactance of the Hh 
resonant loop reflected in the primary loop through the mutual induct¬ 
ance Mk. It is physically clear that, given any arbitrary value cij' of w, 
at any fretiuency co < the terms of the summation for which cj'^ 
can Ije neglected. In fact, under these conditions the resonant loop is 
approximately an open circuit, and therefore the reactance reflected in 
the primary loop is negligible. For C 

this reason, Etp (99) and the cor- t>—1(- 1 ) i- 1 

rc.sponding network of Fig. l()-3()/; 

are preferable, in the case of di.strib- T" 

uted-constant sy.stems, to Eq. (95) ^ _| |_ ^ 

and the corresponding network of (a) (6) 

Fig. 10'30n. For a matheinalical J n.. io-37 Appiuximutp cirruits nf a 

discus.sion of this que.stion and of the le.scmafr. 

convergence of the infinite summations of Eqs. (95) and (99), the reader 
is referred to the original paper by S. SchelkunofT,^^’ and to Vol. 8. 

In most practical cases it is the behavior of a cavity in the vicinity of 
a resonance frequency w,,, that is, of a pole of A"(cu) that is of interest. 
Tiy ‘‘vicinity'’ is meant a frequency band that is centered at and has 
a Avidth small compared with Wp and with the difference betAveen cjp and 
the adjacent resonance frequencies. tTider these conditions all the terms 
of the summations in Eq. (99) either are negligible compared AAuth the 
pth term or behave approximately like negative inducth^e reactances. 
The equivalent network reduces then to the one shoAAn in Fig. 10-37a in 
which 

r = To (103) 


Appi ijximiitp cirfuits 
pavitj je.sonator. 


L = /.o - 


If one step further is taken by neglecting the reactances of C and L and 
the variation of cj/wa, the equivalent network of Fig. 10-37b is obtained; 
its reactance is simply the pth term ol the summation in Eq. (95). 
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Consider noAV the case of a cavity Avith input and output couplings. 
The cavity becomes then a two-terminal-pair network with an infinite 
number of natural modes of oscillation, that is, an infinite number of 
frequencies at which the open-circuit reactances Xu, X 12 , X 22 become 
infinite. If no dissipation is present, the extension of Foster^s reactance 
theorem” to the case of two-terminal-pair networks leads to the following 
expressions for the open-circuit reactances of a cavity:* 


AnCw) = 6j/^in — -r / / / ^ 

in ~~ 

k= i 

A22(w) — toL2ii — M 

211 Ll (cojt — CU-) 

A = I 

X 

V / ^ W ^ 1 W'^J/uil/oA 

Ai2(w) = W.l/o — - 

7.,n Z-/ I^kW ~ 


Cin CfnD ^*20 



KiCf 10 .38.—Eriuivalpiit ciipuit iif a cavit 3 " 
with lw[) pairs of tcrriiinals 


(101), and (102), namely, 


The corresponding eiiuivaleiil cir¬ 
cuit is shown in I"ig. 10-38 Fuch 
resonant loop is tuned to a natural 
frequency of the cavity and cor¬ 
responds to one term in eaidi of 
the summations of Eq. (105) 
The mutual inductance Mo repre¬ 
sents direct inductive coupling 
between the input and output 
terminals. The two capacitances 
Cm/2 together with the ideal 
transformer represent direct ca¬ 
pacitive coupling between the 
input and output terminals. 

The values of the elements in 
the pifuivalent network of Fig 
10*38 are given by equations 
similar in form to Eqs. (100), 


• This analysis is based on the assumption cither that only one mode of oscillation 
is associated with any resonance frequency of the cavity or, if several modes have the 
same resonance frequency, that these degeiieriite modes are coupled symmelrically to 
the input and output terminals. The case of degenerate modes asymmetrically 
coupled to the terminal can be considered as the limiting case of normal inodes wdth 
almost equal resonance frequencies. This rase, however, is rare since asymnietrir 
couplings eliminate, in general, any preexistent degeneracy of modes. 
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where Iln — — a — , ^22 = — Bio = — .r- are the open-cimiit sus- 
Aii A 22 A12 

reptaiuTS. As in the case of a cavity with a single pair of terminals, given 
any arbitrary value w' of cij, for w < w', the terms of the summations for 
which can be neglected. 


Similarly, in the vicinity of any 
resonance freciucncy cj;,, the equiv¬ 
alent network reduces to the one 
shown in Fig. 10-39«. The param¬ 
eters Lu Cl, L'l, Cn are given by 
etpiations similar to Fqs (103) 
and (10*1), whereas M and r„. are 
given by the expression 


M = M, - 


Cm — CtoO- 



( 112 ) 


If a further simplification is made 
by neglecting the reactances of Li, 
Cl, L 2 , C 2 , M, and Cm, the equiv- 



Fio. 10-3D.—Approximate equivalent circuits 
of a pa^^ty with two pairs of terminais. 


alent circuit shown in Fig. 10-39b 

is obtained. The ideal transformer produces the required change of imped¬ 
ance level if the netAvork is not symmetrical. The values of the elements 


are given by 
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nr — ^ ^ (dBii(u})\ ^ 

- 2\ du A-J " 
a = ^ = (dB^Y 

Mip \ du) /a,-u,A dLj /w-wp 


(113) 

(114) 


The effect of incidental dissipation can be taken into account, to a 
first approximation, by inserting a series resistance Rk in every resonant 
loop of the equivalent circuit of Fig. 10-38. The lvalue of Rk is usually 
expressed in terms of the Q of the cavity at the frequency wa, by the 
relation 


(^kLic 

Rk 


= Qki 


(115) 


where Qk is defined as 2ir times the ratio of the energy stored to the 
energy dissipated per cycle when the cavity oscillates at the Ath natural 
frequency. The quantity Qk can also be expressed in terms of the fre¬ 
quency behavior of the open-circuit impedances Zn, Zny, and Zin. Let 
Wk be the difference between the frequencies on both sides of q^a at which 
the square of the magnitude of any one of the three open-circuit imped¬ 
ances becomes one-half of its maximum value; then 


Qk = —• (iifi) 

Wk 

It should be noted, however, that this e(iuation is correct only if Wk is 
small compared with the difference between o^a and the nearest resonance 
frequency of the cavity. 

Dissipation is taken into account in the equivalent circuit of Fig. 
10-395 by means of a shunt conductance G'^ given by 

= (117) 

It is common practice in dealing with a cavity resonator to express 
the elements of the equivalent circuits in a noiTnalized form by means of 
the so-called “loaded Q's.“ Let Zm and Z 02 be the characteristic imped¬ 
ances of the input and output lines respectively. The (luantity {Qj)i\ 
is defined as the Q of the cavity at the freipiency w,, when a resistance 
equal to Zoi is connected to the input terminal. With reference to the 
equivalent circuit of Fig. 10-396, which is exactly correct for w = w,,, 


UpCpZoi 


(i)pZoi dBii(u}) _ Zoi Ldp 

2 |_ dw Ju-up M\p 


(118) 


{Qp)l 2 is defined similarly as the Q of the cavity when a resistance equal 
to Z 02 is connected to the output terminals. In this case 
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(Q ,).2 - u,„C, = - ^r; ( 119 ) 

It follows that the Q of the cavity, when loaded on both sides, becomes 


(Qe)i 


r> _ _ {Qp)li(Qp)li 

" ” o^Z„. + Z„, (Qp)m + {Qp),.,' 


Note that in defining these loaded Q's it has been assumed implicitly 
that there is no dissipation inside the cavity. If the loaded Q's were 
determined experimentally, instead of (Qj,)lu (Qp)l 2 the folhuving values 
would be obtained: 


f ' n '^ _ Qp{Qp)li 

Qr + (Q.)li 

(f^t\ _ QviQp)i'2 

Q, + {Q,U 


( 121 ) 

( 122 ) 


In conclusion, the behavior of a cavity in the vicinity of a resonance 
frequency wp is determined l)y three parameters, namely, Qp, Qli and Ql.. 
The subscript p has been dropped since from now on the behavior of 
cavities in the vicinity of only one resonance frequency Avill be considered. 

10-7. Design of Cavity Resonators.—Of all the various types 
described, only the simple cylindrical cavity, the reentrant cylindrical 
cavity, and the rectangular cavity need be considered. These types 
satisfy, in general, the size and weight rcciuirements imposed on filters 
and can be manufactured by simple processes. 

The unloaded Q of a cavity is determined by the volume-to-,surf ace 
ratio of the cavity, the mode excited, and the resistivity of the surface. 
In designing simple resonant cavities for filters, it is desirable, if posvsible, 
to have only one resonance fiecpiency lying within the Ireipiency range 
of interest. In general, tliis procedure sets an upper limit on the size 
of the cavity and consetiueiitly on the Qp of the cavity for a gh^en surface 
material. In some cases a compromise mu^t be effected, vsince to reduce 
the dissipative loss in the filter to a minimum, On should be as large as 
possible. 

For q\iantitative illustration, consider the use of a symmetrical cavity 
as a selective transmission device. Let the input and output lines be 
properly terminated in their characteristic impedance Zp. An approxi¬ 
mate equivalent circuit for the system is showm in Fig. 10'40a. The 
voltage source E, in series with the line impedance Zp is transformed into 
an equivalent current source shunted by Zp as shown in Fig. 10-40/;. 
The ratio of the power delivered to the load to the power available from 
the source behaves with frequency as a simple resonance curve, as showm 
in Fig. 10’41. The ratio of the mean frequency wp to the difference w 
between the two half-poAver frequencies is, by definition, equal to Q'^, 
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the Q of the dissipative cavity when loaded on both sides by Zo. If 
Qb is the unloaded Q of a symmetrical cavity, for the insertion loss L 
at resonance 

1+1) (123) 

In view of the relation between Ql and bandwidth, it is clear that losses 
are more important in narrow-band filters. 


L — 20 logio 


( 



Fig. 10-40. — Twd eiiuivnlent niiriiits of a i*avit> loailptl on both aidoH. 



From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that to change the effective 
bandwidth of a cavity, the coupling to the cavity must be altered. The 
exact manner in which this may be done depends on the type of coupling 
used, which in turn is largely dependent on system retiuircments. 

In many cases, it is convenient to make a cavity resonator by placing 
two irises in a section of rectangular waveguide. This procedure has 
the advantage of permitting the theoretical calculation of the size of 

irises required for a given loaded 
Q. In waveguides, inductive irises 
are almost always used as cou¬ 
plings. These are superior to 
capacitive irises from the point of 
view of both loss and power-han¬ 
dling capacity. Even more im¬ 
portant, perhaps, is the fact that 
for a given amount of coupling, 
the opening for an inductive iris is 
always bigger than for the cor¬ 
responding capacitive iris, and 
hence the inductive iris is easier to make. For instance, a normalized 
susceptance of 10 in a 1- by ^-in. waveguide requires a gap size in a 
capacitive iris of 0.004 in. whereas the opening in a symmetrical inductive 
iris with the same susceptance is approximately 0.25 in. For similar 
mechanical reasons, the symmetrical inductive iris is preferred to the 
asymmetrical iris. Moreover, the second mode excited by a symmetrical 
iris in a rectangular guide is the TBao-mode whereas the asymmetrical 
iris excites the TA^D-mode also. 



Fig. 10-41.—A ainiplr n-Miuuiiifi* t-ui vi*. 
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It is possible to calculate by simple formulas, as shown below, the 


normalized susceptance required 
for a rectangular cavity with a 
given loaded Q. From the nor¬ 
malized susceptance the size of the 
inductive iris required may be cal¬ 
culated. It is important to take 
into account the thickness of the 
iris since this has an appreciable 
effect on the normalized suscep¬ 
tance and hence on the loaded Q. 
Figure 10'42 shoAvs a theoretical 
curve of the loaded Q as a function 
of iris size Avhen zero iris thickness 
is assumed, and a similar experi¬ 
mental curve for irises in. thick 
in a 1- by ^-in. guide. 

If the cavity is made of rectan- 



0.4 0.3 0,2 0.1 0 

Aperture d in inches 


1 lu. 1U42 Loaded Q a function ol 
11 lb size foi icctaiignlcii cfivil\ in 1-b> ^-in 
guide 


gular waveguide Avith completely closed ends, the resonance freipiency 


occurs Avhen the length of the caAuty is equal to Xy/2. AVhen the coupling 



0.90 0.96 0.90 0 70 

21 


irises are introduced, hoAA ever, the 
length of the cavity must be re¬ 
duced to maintain the same reso¬ 
nance frequency. For stronger 
couplings, that is, larger iris open¬ 
ings, the shortening required is 
correspondingly greater. Figure 
10-43 shoAAS this relation for cavi¬ 
ties made from 1- by Hn. rectan¬ 
gular AAaAH'guidc using -^in. 
inductive irises. It is obAuously 
impossible to build a cavity whose 
resonance fre(iuency is exactly 
equal to a specified value. There¬ 
fore, it is considered good practice 
to make the distance betAA^een the 
irises slightly shorter than required 
and to provide a capacitative tun¬ 
ing screAV which can be used to 
tune the caAuty over a 10 per cent 


lib. 10-43.—oreahnrtpiiiiijs oi ici'taiiBulai 
wavpKuiJo cavity a* fuiiclioii nf loaded Q 


frequency band. If the screAV is 
placed at the center of the cavity 


where the currents are a minimum, it introduces only a slight additional loss. 
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The final form of such a cavity constructed from 1- by i-in. rectangu¬ 
lar waveguide and designed to resonate at 3.3 cm is shown in Fig. 10-41. 

In order to illustrate the general 
remarks made above it appears 
worth while to give the design 
calculations for this cavity as an 
example of the required procedure. 
Furthermore, these calculations 
will offer the opportunit}^ of point¬ 
ing out the effects of certain ap¬ 
proximations currently made in 
the design of cavities. 

The arrangement of two imlin-- 
tivc irises in a rectangular wave¬ 
guide and its equivalent circuit are 
shown schemat ically in Fig. 1 ()-45r/ 
and Fig. 10- i5l>. Let b be the ntu- 
malized susceptance of either iris. 
The length I of the section of guide 
can be determined by making the open-circuit input susce|)tan(‘e (md 
normalized) equal to zero for w = oj,). For i^n 



Fici. 10'44.— ]{prtaiiffuhi] i psoiiator. 




i> + 


h + tan 0 
1 “ h tan \/ w*' — 


:I24) 


Therefore, the proper length 1 is given by tlie (*x])rf‘.ssifm 


= (125) 

where bo is the value of b for 
w = coo. To determine the loaded 
Q^s of the cavity, the slope of Bn 
for w = cjo must first be computed. 
If Ql is larger than 1(K), it is rea¬ 
sonable to neglect the frecpiency 
variation of h. On the basis of 
this assumption, from Eqs. (124) 
and (125) there is obtained the 





(a) (6) 

iiij. 10 45.- A i I'l'taiiKultir cnvit.N 

ill wiivpKuiilp liiirl itM Iraiihini.sbidn-linn 
eciuivttlciit. 

equation 
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The loaded Q of the ravity is then, from Eq. (120), 


Ql 



For large values of bo this c([tialioii becomes approximately 


( 127 ) 


Q/. = 


TT 

4 



(128) 


Thus, to a first approximation, Qt, varies quadratically with ho. 

The design of au inductive iris for a given hn is sLraightforward. Ft)r 
nil infinitely thin symmetrical iris there is the upproximate relation 


b 


(1 



( 121)1 


where d is the upeiiin^; of the iris and a is llie width of the ?i;iiide. Sub¬ 
stitution of Eq. (129) in K(i. (128) yields 



Thus, for sidheiently small values of d a, Ql is proportional to d~^. This 
relation reveals how' eiitieal are the iris dimensions for large values of 
Ql. Equation (128), on the other hand, points to the neeessity of eor- 
reeting Eq. (1211) to take into aeeount the thickness of the irises. 

The amount of loss at resonance may be calculated from Eq. (123). 
For instance, a cavity with a Qo of 10,000 and a loailed Ql of 100 has a 
loss at resonance of only 0.08 db; but if Ql is increased to 500, the cor¬ 
responding loss is 0.42 db. 

It is interesting to compare the above results with the insertion loss 
computed from the elements of the acRC-D matrix of the system. For 
the matrix elements 


where 


a = Ti = ros 6 — bo sin 0, 

(B = j sin 

6 = j[(l - f>o) 0 + 2bn cos 0] 


I 


t / .» I) 

= - V w" — Wf. 
c 


( 131 ) 


( 132 ) 
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Consequently, it is found that for the insertion loss 

L = 10 logiD 1 + (2 cos 9 — bo sin By 

Since perfect transmission is obtained for 


tan 6 = 


the proper value of / is given by 

tan - V<oS - ~ (135) 

c 0(1 

The apparent disagreement between this equation and Eq. (125) 
results from the implicit assumption that perfect transmission through 
the cavity occurs at the resonance frequency wo as the equivalent circuit 
of Fig. 10-39/j would indicate. This equivalent circuit, however, neglects, 
in our case, the reactances = wqLo = — Zo/bu (see Fig. 10-32/)). It 
can be shown that these reactances shift the frequency of perfect trans¬ 
mission from Wo to 

The bandwidth w' between the hall-power points of the transmission 
curve becomes 

For large values of bo these corrections are evidently negligible and ^]qs. 
(125), and (135) lead to identical results for any practical purposes. 

Consider now a rectangular cavity asymmetrically loaded. Let bi 
and b 2 be the normalized vsusceptances of the input and output irises 
respectively, and / the distance between the tAvo irises. For Hu and 




bz + tan -y/w" ~ 

1 — bz tan \/ w^ — 
bi + tan -y/ 

1 — bi tan -y/w^ — 


For w = Wo both and B 22 must vanish. It follows that the proper 
length of the cavity is given by 

X ^ /~i -2 bi -|- bz 

tan - ~ w? = I I-7- 

c “ bibz - 1 


( 140 ) 
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The slopes of B 

11 and B 22 at their common zero are given by 


( 

-J- + \ 

, dw /w=ajT If M \/wq — ul blb2 — 1 

(141) 


{_ /dBii\ hi + 1 

\ c/w \ dw -|- 1 

(142) 

The loaded Q’s 

of the cavity are then 



r / \ 2 n tan , , 

(143) 


Q _ n ^^2 + 1 
(Jli 

(144) 


These equations can be further simplified for large values of bi and bi 
as in the case of symmetrical cavities. 

A design procedure similar to the one just described can be followed 
when a circular waveguide is userl instead of a rectangular waveguide. 
In this case circular irises arc recommended. 

In some cases it is desirable to use other types of cavities with rec¬ 
tangular waveguide feeds. Irises are still used as coupling elements 
although theoretical design is usually impossible since the field distribu¬ 
tion is not, in general, the same on the two sides of an iris, and the cor¬ 
rect coupling must be determined empirically. For obvious reasons of a 
mechanical nature, circular irises are preferred to inductive irises. An 
example of the use of circular irises is shown in Fig. 10 ()2. 

To connect a cavity to a coaxial line, three types of coupling devices 
may be used, namely, loops, probes, and irises. These three methods of 
coupling are illustrated schematically in Fig. 10-40. The cavities shown 
in this figure are of the reentrant cylindrical type. They may be con¬ 
sidered, roughly, as sections of coaxial lines shoit-circuited at one end 
and loaded with a capacitance at the other end. From the point of view 
of reproducibility, the iris and probe couplings are to be preferred. 
However, the loop coupling presents considerable advantages when the 
coupling has to be adjusted after assembly. In fact, the coupling can 
be varied very easily by rotating the plane of the loop with respect to 
the cavity. 

The introduction of the coupling elements in a cavity alters the 
resonance frequency by a small but unpredictable amount. For this 
reason, as in waveguides, it is general practice to provide a method for 
tuning the cavity to the desired frequency after assembly. This tuning 
can be accomplished in reentrant cavities by making the length of the 
center conductor adjustable. A cavity mth loop couplings and adjust¬ 
able-screw tuning is shown in Fig. 10-47. This cavity can be tuned over 
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more than a 10 per cent band at about 3000 Mc/sec. Its Qa is about 
5000 and the loaded Q with the loop size shown is about 500. The 
resulting transmission loss at resonance is about 0.5 db. 





Fiq. 10-4G—Alternative rmipliuKs to a reentrant e\]iiidiiral eavity 

The main disadvantages of a cavity resonator are its size and weight 
In many cases where a loaded Q of less than 30 to -10 is suffii'ient, it is 
possible, by replacing cavities vith re^onant irises, to reduce the veight 
and space required. These irises behave like parallel-tuned circuits in 
shunt to the line and, therefore, may be considered as combinations oi 



Flu. 10-47.—A raentrant ryliniJriral ravit> rpsonnhii wilh Inop rnuplinKH and pruvimoii 

for tuning. 

inductive and capacitive irises. Several types of such irises may be used, 
the most common of which are illustrated schematically in Fig. 1048. 

The saving in space and weight associated with the use of a resonant 
iris results from the fact that the waveguide is used to store the energy 
associated with the iris, while still performing its function as link to other 
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components of the system. However, since the ratio of the effective 
volume to the surface is always smaller for an iris than for a cavit}'^ with 
the same loaded Q, the dissipative losses in the iris will always be greater. 
Thus, the use of resonant irises is restricted to values of loaded Q suf¬ 
ficiently small to keep the trans¬ 
mission loss within reasonable 
limits. On the other liand, the 
design of cavities becomes rather 
difficult when small loaded Q’s of 
the order of magnitude of 50 are 
desired because the colliding ele¬ 
ment becomes a major portion of 
the cavity. It follows that reso¬ 
nant irises are complements to 
cavities ratheM’ than substitutes for 
them. Their application in the design of broadband vaveguide filters 
will make this fact more evident. 

10-B. Theory of Direct-coupled Cavities.—In many applications, a 
simple resonant cavity does not provide sufficient off-l)and attenuation 
for a given maximum insertion loss in the pass band. Consequently, it 
is appropriate to inquire how more sati.sfactory characteristics may be 
obtained by using a chain of cavities directly coupled to one another. 
It has been pointed out ineviously that such a system resembles the well- 
known lumped-elenu*nt structure characteristic of narrow-band filters. 
The following analysis will show that microwave filters consisting of a 
chain of cavities all tuned to the same freipiency can actually be derived 
without difficulty from coi responding lumped-element filters. 

Each cavity in a chain can be represented in the vicinity of its reso¬ 
nance frequency by an equivalent circuit of the type shown in Fig. 
10-39o. For simplicity, any direct coupling between input and output 
terminals will be neglected. Furthermore, since narrow-band filters are 
under consideration, the freciuency dependence of all nonresonant react¬ 
ances such as those re.Milting irom mutual inductances will be neglected. 
It follows that the actual nature of such a nonresonant reactance is 
immaterial. P"or the sake of simi)licity. these reactances will be indicated 
schematically as inductances. 

On the basis of the above assumptions, the equivalent circuit for a 
chain of cavities takes the form •^hown in Fig. 10'49(7. The reactance Xk 
is the coupling reactance woJYa between the kth cavit}'^ and the preceding 
one. Xs amd Xl are the reactances of the input and output loops 
Jespectively. All elements of the network are normalized with respect 
to the terminating resistances, or, in other Avords, the netAvork is designed 
to operate between I-ohm terminations. 



Fiu. 10 4s. Simple reMinant iri.se.s. 
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/C Xn.X 



ih) 

Fig. 10-49, Tlu» [HiuivalLMit I'lrruit for a rhain of ravitii*'^ aiirl thn rT>rr[*spr>nilinK pi‘oLolN'i)i‘ 

low-pass htiurture. 


Let Z ))e tlie impediiiice of any one of the resonant loops and let coii he 
the resonance frequency thus: 

Z = (1451 

\im Ul / 

The input impedance Zi of the network when terminated in a 1-ohm 
resistance can he written in the form of a continuous fraction as follows: 


Zi 


= jA.s -h 


A 5 
Z + 


A1 

Z + 


A1 

Z -h • 


(1 nil 


+ 


Z + 


Xi 

VJ 

7 I n+l 

^+l+iAl- 


If the number n of rarities is even, this equation hccome.s 


Z, = jX, + 


1 


Z 

XI 


1 

z~x\ ,~_± _ 

A* 

xixi ^ ■ 


( 147 ) 
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+ 


ZX\Xl 


x\x^ 


Y2 

— I 

V5 “T 


(1 +iXL) 


If n is odd, the last terms of this equation become 


XIX\ • ■ ■ z; 

-^71+1 


+ 


y V’iY'l . . . V2 

1 A 3 ^* n-** I 

A'L\V~ Xl^ ZXWl 
■ xixt 


(148; 


• V2 

_ n—l 

. y2 

^71 


H- 

(1 +jx.} 


1 

X^,Xl - ■ ■ Xi 

Y2V2 . . . V2 

A2A4 -^n+1 


Consider now the prototype low-pass laddei strurture shown in Fig 
10-49/^; its cutoff treiiuency is 1 radian/see. The input impedance Z[ of 
this filter terminated in a resistance R can also be expressed in the form of 
a continuous fraction. To avoid confusion ^^illl the w used in connection 
with the bandpass fdter, let ct’' represent the frequency. For the imped¬ 
ance Z[ 


z\ = 


1 


1 


JW L 2 + 7?T- r 

jw'( 3 + 


(1 19) 



1 

+ 


1 _ 

+ R 


If the last element of the ladder of Fig 10- were a condenser, that is, if 
the total number 71 of elements m ere odd, the last terms of Eq. (149) would 
become 


+ - 


1 




1 


j^'(\ + 


(150) 


It has been shoA\n in Sec. 9 8 that a prototype low-pass filter with a 
1-radian/sec cutoff fitMpiency can ah\ays be transformed into a bandpass 
filter by means of the change of variable 



(151) 


where cjq is the mean frequency" of the bandpass fdter and w is its band¬ 
width. If this change of variable is introduced in Eqs. (149) and (150), 
the reactances and susceptances appearing in the continuous fraction 
expansion of Z[ are transformed as follows: 





( 152 ) 
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^ a>„ (1531 

W \Ci)o w / 

where k is any positive integer. With reference to Eq. (145), these 
reactances and susceptancps can be identified with those appearing in the 
continuous-fraction expansion for the input impedance of the chain of 
cavities. This identification yields the relations 

^ xixi_ 

w XlXl 

C*2Jir+T r '^2'^ 4 

X\XI 

These tw’o equations yield the following expressions for the coupling 
reactances: 


II 

(15(i) 

T 

Y2 _ ^2 2 - VI ' 1 

L'ikL 2A--1 2k-l 

(157) 

Y2 — — Y** ^ ’ 

i^2A“^2A-|-l 2A-1-1 

(15S) 


^ 2k—I 

■ xi 

■ Al, 


ASjt-i-i 


(154) 

(155) 


If for the moment the reactance Xl is neglected, the nuti)ut-C()upli!ig 
reactance Xn-i is given by 


A^i = ^ w = Xl^ R for n even 
Lv Ln 

^ TRT„ ^ ^ 


(159) 


The reactances Xs and Xl of Fig. lO lDa do not eorre.s])ond to any 
elements of the prototype structure of Fig. 10-49f>. They may be con¬ 
sidered as stray reactances who.se presence, however, is unavoidable. 
It will be seen, on the other hand, that since Xs and Xl arc of the order 
of magnitude of \/wIu}Qj they are very .small in the case of narrow-band 
filters. 

The determination of the effects of the,se stray reactance.s on the 
characteristics of the filter present.'^ the .same problem a,s the determina¬ 
tion of the effects of mismatched terminations, which has been discussed 
in Sec. 9-27. It is found that because of the presence of Xs and Xi^ the 
VSWR in the input line is multiplied or divided by a factor equal, at 
most, to the product of the VSWR's produced by theitwo stray react¬ 
ances if they were placed separately in a properly terminated line. If 
both Xs and Xl are small compared with unity, the maximum value of 
this factor is equal, approximately, to 1 Xs + Xl. It follows that 
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the resulting distortion of the insertion-loss curve is usually negligible in 
the attenuation band. In the pass band, on the other hand, the increase 
of VSWR may not be tolerable. The reflections arising from Xa and Xl, 
however, can usually be eliminated over a sufficiently broad band by 
inserting equal and opposite reflections in the manner discussed in Sec. 
2-15. 

The method of design described above applies to any filter of the type 
shown in Fig. 10-49. The values of the lumped elements in the prototype 
«tructure can be determined by folloAving any one of the design procedures 
discussed in Chap. 9. The fact that the first element of the network of 
Fig. 10-496 is a shunt capacitance does not limit the generality of the 
method of design; any similar filter whose first element is a series induct¬ 
ance can be transformed into its dual whose first element is then a shunt 





Fili. 10-5U, —Chain nf ilii prt-i-impled lesniiaiit ravitiub and 0quivalBiit cirruit. 

capacitance, as explained in Sec. 9-7. The power-transmission character¬ 
istics are not changed by such a transformation because dual networks 
have the siune insertion loss. 

The main limitation on the low-pass characteristics that can be 
obtained with a structure of the type shown in Fig. 10-496 is that no peak 
of infinite attenuation can exist at finite frequencies. Such a limitation, 
of course, applies also to the characteristics of the corresponding micro- 
wave filter but only in the frequency band in which the cavities can be 
considered as simple resonant circuits. It is likely that a similar method 
can be found for designing direct-coupled cavity filters with infinite 
peaks of attenuation near the pass band. However, no filter of this type 
has ever been designed. 

A chain of direct-coupled cavities can be built by properly spacing 
inductive irises in a section of rectangular waveguide, as shown schematic¬ 
ally in Fig. 10-50a. The values of the normalized suseeptances 6 i, 62 , 
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. . . , bn, bn+i can be computed from Eqs. (156) to (159) inclusive with 
the help of Eqs. (106), (107), (141) and (142). If ujq/w is larger than 100, 
to a good approximation 



b„ 


+1 



for n even 
for n odd. 


(160) 

(ion 

(162) 

(163) 


The lengths of the cavities are computed by means ot Eq. (140). In 
practice, however, the irises are uniformly spaced and the cavities thus 



(c) 


Flo. 10-51.—Two direct-coupled cavities, 
their equivalent circuit and the corresponding 
prototype structure. 


formed are tuned separately to 
the frequency wq by means of 
capacitive screws. An equivalent 
circuit for this chain of cavities is 
shown in Fig. 10-50b. Tliis circuit 
is obtained from Fig. 10-49a by 
transforming the coupled coils 
into T-networks of inductances 
This transformation places in evi¬ 
dence the fact, already clear from 
the above discussirm, that the 
reactances of the irises are just the 
coupling reactances shown in Fig 
10-49a. 

The design procedure discussed 
above is not limited, of course, to 
rectangular cavities. However, 
when other types of cavities are 
used, the dimensions of the cou¬ 
pling irises must be determined 
experimentally since no design 
equations are available. 

10-9. Filters Employing Di¬ 


rect-coupled Cavities,—The simplest type of cavity filter consists, of 


course, of two direct-coupled cavities. The equivalent circuit shown in 


Fig. 10-51 a is of the familiar double-tuned type. By varying the enu- 
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pling between the resonant loops in this circuit, the well-known trans¬ 
mission curves plotted in Fig. 10-52 may be obtained. 

The two-cavity filter may be derived from the prototype structure 
shown in Fig. 10-51b. If 


Li = C 2 = = 1, 

t Ills structure becomes identical to the 
constant-/:; half section discussed in 
Sec. 9-10. The power ratio for this 
half section was found to be 

^ = 1 + ( 0 ^ (1C4) 


_ /]/ // 


Critical 
^ coupling 

. Over 
“^oupling- 
^Under 

CDU pling 


Frequency 

The condition L] = Co = 7^ = 1 cor- Fig. 10-52.—Effect of coupling on 
responds, then, to eritieal coiiplinR. tijrLsu..»,.on thr<.u«h d,>ubiB-tuned pir- 

If rectangular cavities are used, the 

irises can be designetl theoretically, as explained above. With reference 
to Fig. 10'51c fiom Eqs. (100) and (151), 

""I 

= bl (166) 

A filter of this type has been designed and built by Fox. The dimensions 
of the filter arc given in Fig. 10-53 for a mean frequency equal to 30(X) 


^ 3 wall rectangular guide 



Fib. 10-5.'J.—A bandpa.s.s filter roiisisling of two rectangular pavities, direct-coupled. 

{After Fox.) 

Mc/sec and a bandwidth equal, approximately, to 1 per cent. Apart 
from a midband loss (due to dissipation) of 0.6 db, the general behavior 
of the filter follows the theoretical curve so closely that no useful purpose 
is served by reproducing the experimental curve. 
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A different example of critical cavity coupling is afforded by the design 
of Cork and Clark^^ illustrated in Fig. 10-54. This filter is an engineered 
version of two reentrant cavities with iris couplings and coaxial terminals. 
In order to obtain a ratio bs^/w between 85 and 105, it was found neces¬ 
sary to open the input iris until it extended the full height of the cavity. 
Likewise, to obtain critical coupling, the coupling iris also had to be 
extended the full height of the cavity. The consequent shape with 
reentrant cylindrical cUvities was so grotesque that the rectangular 
shape shoAvn in the final design was adapted to facilitate manufacture. 
Figure 10-55 shows the rough form of the filler for both cylindrical and 
rectangular shapes and illustrates the development. For practicL.l 
reasons, it was also found desirable to bend the inner conductor of the 

input and output lines tlnough 
1)0°. These couplings thus appear 
more like loops than irises in the 
final design. 

This filter was designed to 
have a resonant frequency ailjust- 
able from 950 to 1150 ^Ic ^sec uit h 
a constant bandwidth over the 
range of adjustment. In order 
to accomplish this, it was neces¬ 
sary to provide a mechanism for 
ganged tuning the cavities. t)f 
the various possibilities, metal- 
slug tuning was selected because 
of its freedom from sliding metal 
contacts and because of the lin¬ 
earity of tuning with displacement 
of the slugs, which is illustrated in Fig. 10-50. A dielectric bridge serv(‘s tf) 
couple the tuning slugs and permits ganged tuning. The introduction of 
the slugs increases the di.'^sipation in the cavities, but the extra loss is 
not excessive Avhen the cavities are loaded sufficiently and may be mini¬ 
mized by proper design of the slugs. In order to adjust the cavities tr) 
the same resonance frequency initially, trimmer screws are provided. 

As the cavities are tuned over the band from 950 to 1150 Mc/sec, 
it is found that the condition of critical coupling is not maintained. The 
cavities appear overcouplcd at the high-freciuency end and undercoupled 
at the low-frequency end. In order to compensate for this variation, 
the metal diaphragm was introduced. The resulting pass bands at the 
middle and at the edges of the tuning range are shown in Fig. 10-57. 

The empirical design of such a filter by “bench" testing is an under¬ 
taking of no mean proportions. Many of the distances are very critical. 



Fio. 10-54.—Tunable bandpa.ss filter enn- 
Histing of two diret't-roupled reentiaiit cav¬ 
ities. {After Cork and Clark.) 
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For instanfp, it is evident from the plot of the input loaded Q of either 
eavity (Q/a) against the separation of the input line and the cavity cen¬ 
ter line shown in Fig. 10-58 that a 
change in this distance of only 
0.04 cm produces a change in 
Qli t)f about 10. The distance 
between cavity center lines 
is almost as critical. Thus, a 
change of 0.1 cm between cavity 
center lines alters the bandwidth 
by approximately 10 per cent. 

Other distances are much less criti¬ 
cal. For instance, there is very 
little dependence of loaded Q on 
the length of the input and out¬ 
put irises. However, as in all coupled resonant circuits, the tuning of the 



950 1050 1150 

Frequency in Mc/sec 


Fiu 10-56.—Resonant frequency of re¬ 
entrant cavity shown in Fig. 10-54 as a func¬ 
tion of slug position. 
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Fig. 10-67. —Bandpass charactciistirs of filter faho^n in Fig. 10'54 for vanoua values 
of the mean frequeno- 


cavities is critical. For instance, if the trimmer screw is advanced by 
0.011 in. in one cavity, the center of the filter pass band is shifted by 



0 12 3 4 

Distance from ins center 
line to cavity center line m cm 


Fiq. 10 58 —Dependence of Qn of the cavity 
shown in Fig 10-54 on coupling. 


5 Mc/sec. 

In addition to the difficulties 
of manufacture imposed by close 
tolerances, other production prob¬ 
lems are created by assembly re¬ 
quirements. Thus, it was deciiled 
to make the dielectric biidgefrom 
steatite, whose distortion temper¬ 
ature exceeds 1000°(’, so that 
silver solder mi^ht be used in the 
final assembly. However, steatite 
is very hard and results in consid¬ 
erable wear on the cavity center 
conductor unless it is chromium- 
plated. Fortunately, in this case, 
the chromium does not introduce 
an excessive amount of loss since 
the pass band is relatively broad 

In actual practice, this filter is 
used as a duplexer by substituting 
a TR tube for one of the trimmer 
screws. The transmitter power 
and the local oscillator signal are 
applied to opposite ends of the 
filter through additional irises 
which are omitted from the draw¬ 


ing in the interests of simplicity. The two coaxial terminals are connected 
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to the antenna and mixer, respectively. Consequently, the desirable filter 
feature is high image rejection. Table 10-2 gives the attenuations 
observed for image frequencies 120 Mc/sec away from various signal fre¬ 
quencies in the tuning range. This filter has been described in somewhat 
greater detail than some of the others because it is one of the few filters 
that to date have been engineered for quantity production. 


Table 10'2.— Image Hejei'tion of DinErT-rori'LED Filteu 


Signal frctjufiiry, 

linage frequenry, 

Insertion loss, 

Mf/spc 

Me/see 

db 

950 

830 



1070 

48 

1050 

930 

39 


1170 

52 

1150 

1030 

38 


1270 

> 50 


The two filters described above are adjusted for critical coupling. 
This adjustment, however, does not yield maximum bandvidth for given 
loss tolerances in the pass band and given sharpness of cutoff. The 
optimum design for freciueiicy discrimination corresponds to over¬ 
coupling. The amount of overcoiqding required depends on the toler¬ 
ance allowetl in the pass band. This tpiestion can best be investigated 
by studying the behavior of the power-loss ratio for the prototype low- 
pass structure of Fig. 10-51/) fur arbitrary values of R and Ci. The value 
of Ln cannot be specified independently if the cavity filter must be sym¬ 
metrical. Infact.Eip (150) yields for 

L, = R(\. (167) 

When RC\ is substituted for L-. in the expression for the power ratio, 


Pl 





( 1 « 8 ) 


This equation can be identified Avith Eep (198) of Sec. 9T8 in which the 
Tchebysheff polynomial is T 2 (w). Since the coefficient of w- must be 
equal to 2, the following relation must be satisfied by R and (7^, 

cj = (1G9) 


The tolerance of the power ratio in the pass band is then 
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Eqg. (167), (169), and (170) thus permit the design of a low-pass filter 
having a cutoff frequency equal to one radian/sec and a specified tolerance 
of The cutoff frequency is defined, in this case, as the maximum 
frequency at which the power ratio is '\^^thin the specified tolerance. 
Since, as pointed out in Sec. 9T8, Tohebysheff polynomials yield maxi¬ 
mum sharpness of cutoff for a given tolerance and a given cutoff fre¬ 
quency, an optimum design has been obtained. 

For critical coupling, that is, for monotonic behavior of the ratio 
Pw/Pl, P must be equal to 1. Equation (168) becomes then 

^ = l + (171) 

The tolerance for unity cutoff frequency is 



It follows that for the same bandpass tolerance and the same bandwidth, 
the off-band insertion loss for an overcoupled filter is 6 db larger than for 
a critically coupled filter. Once the values of the elements of flic proto¬ 
type section are determined, the microwave filter can be designed by 
following the procedure discussed above. 

The actual insertion loss of a two-cavity filter will depart from the 
predicted beha\aor because of dissipation in the cavities. The effect 
of dissipation is a distortion of the characteristics as well as a finite loss 
over the whole pass band. Nothing can be done, of course, about the 
loss. However, it can be shown that it is possil)le to correct api)i'oxi- 
mately for distortion of the characteristics by substituting for fb, J\ 
the values CJ, LJ, P' defined by 

= (Tt'sc'O 


The loss factor 5 depends on the unloaded Qo of the two cavities and on 
the ratio wo/w as follows: 


1 Uq 

Qo w 


(174) 


If these corrections are made, the actual power ratio will be equal to the 
theoretical power ratio in the absence of dissipation multiplied by the 
factor (1 -|- 8Ci)\ In other words, the final effect of dissipation will be 
a constant loss Ld given by the expression 

L, = 20 loR.o (1 + sr,) = 8.7 "" 

w Qo 


(175) 
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The design of direct-coupled cavity filters is straightforward. There 
are, however, several practical considerations that limit the usefulness of 
such filters. First of all, the tolerances on the dimensions of the coupling 
irises set a practical limit to the ratio tau/w. For instance, in rectangular 
cavities the susceptance of each coupling iris is about (l/7r)(ci)o/'M^). It 
follows from Eq. (129) that in the case of a 1- by ^-in. rectangular wave¬ 
guide for lan/w = 300, a change of 0.005 in. in the opening of the iris would 
corrpsp[)nd approximately to a 10 per cent change of bandwidth. It is 
evident that such a tolerance in the dimensions of the irises would result 
in a considerable distortion of the characteristics of the filter. 

A second practical difficultarises from the fact that the individual 
cavities cannot be separately tested and adjusted before assembly. The 
lineup procedure after assembly becomes very complex if more than tAVO 
or three cavities arc used. These difficulties may be overcome through 
careful construction, but the manufacturing cost will be correspondingly 
high. A method of designing cavity filters that circumvents most of the 
limitations noted above is discussed in Sec. 10-11. 

In the preceding sections, the direct coupling of modes in separate 
cavities has been considered. Before lea\dng the subject of direct cou¬ 
pling, it is Avorth Avhile to considei the possibility of utilizing several modes 
in a single cavity. The next section is devoted to this topic. 

10*10. CaAdties Excited in More Than One Mode.—The reader Avill 
recall that a cavity resonator is inherently a complex reactive netAA ork as 
the equivalent circiiit of Fig. 10-38 indicates. Therefore, the possibility 
of approximating the belumor of a complex lumped-element filter by 
means jif a single-cavit}' resonator may be considered. Such a method of 
design Avould result obAdously in a consideralde saving of space and AA'eight. 
Although A'ery little research has been done up to the present along this 
line, it seems AA^orth Avhile to indicate a method of attack that may lead to 
useful results. A type of caAuty that, alone, behaves like a two-cavity 
filter Avill also be described. An experimental model of such a cavity has 
been built by the authors and the results of the test are reported beloAV. 

According to Foste^-’s reactance theorem, any tAAm-terminal-pair reac¬ 
tive iietAvork can be represented in the form shoAvn in Fig. 10-38 A\ith the 
possible addition of arbitrary reactances in series Avith the input terminals. 
It can be shoAAm, hoAA ever, that most practical filters, and, in particular, 
the ones that haA^e the optimum Tchebysheff behavior discussed in Secs. 
918 and 9-19, do not require these additional scries reactances. It fol- 
loAA^s that if the resonance frequencies of a cavity and the coupling to the 
different modes are successfully adjusted to coincide Avith the corre¬ 
sponding quantities for a lumped-element filter, the behaAuor of the filter 
will be approximated by the cavity over a limited frequency band. 

As an illustration of this statement, consider the equivalent circuit of 
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the two-ravity filter shown in Fig. 10*59a. This circuit can be trans¬ 
formed into either one of the normal forms shown in Figs. 10-59b and 
l0*59c. The two normal frequencies wi and wi can be expressed in terms 
of Wo and the coupling coefficient A* = M/L^ as follows: 


Cl = 


Wq 


1 +k' 


C2 — 


Wo 


1 - k 


(176) 


Note that one of the mutual indiiptanees of Fig. 10-591) is negative. This 
negative mutual induetanee corresponds to the ideal transformer (Fig. 



Fig. 10-59.—Thrpp equivnlpiit fnrm.s of a riDublp-tunori filter. 

10-59c) which produces a 180° phase shift. If the ideal transformer were 
missing, the insertion loss of the filter would be infinite for w = wq because 
the reactance of the shunt arm of the T would vanish at that freciuency. 

Consider now a cavity consisting of a section of sipiare guide closed 
at both ends. Such a cavity has two independent modes of resonance 
at the frequency for which the length of the cavity equals one-half the 
guide wavelength for the T£^io-mode. The lines of electric field and mag- 
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netic field for these two inodes are shoTm in Figs. lO-GOa and 10-606. 
The resonance frequency of one mode can be changed with respect to the 
frequency of the other mode by deforming the square into a rectangle or, 
more simply, by inserting a capacitive screw as shown in Fig. 10-60c. 
Thus the resonance frequencies of the two modes can be adjusted to 
coincide with wi and W 2 in Fig. 10-59. The two modes are then equally 
coupled to the input and output coaxial lines by means of loops lying in 
the diagonal planes of the guide at 90° with respect to each other. Such 
an arrangement provides etiual 
couplings for the two mr)des, to¬ 
gether with the 180° phase shift 
required by the network of Fig. 

10-596. In fact, the magnetic 
fluxes of the two modes linking 
the loop shown in I'ig. 10 (i0d are 
etjual in both magnitude and phase 
for one orientation of the loop, but 
they are opposite in iiliase for the 
other orientation as shown in Fig. 
lOOOc. The self-inductances of 
the loops are represented by the 
two inductances Lq in Fig. 10-596. 

In conchision, if the presence of 
other modes ot resonance is neg¬ 
lected, the cavity is eciuivalent to 
the network of lug. 10-596 and, 
therefore, to the network of Fig. 10-59a. 

The eciuivalence of the cavity to the original network of Fig. 10-59a 
can be seen more directly in the following manner. The independent 
modes of oscillation of the cavity, before the introduction of the screw, 
can be chosen in an infinite number of ways as arbitrary linear combina¬ 
tions of the particular modes shown in Figs. 10-60a and 10-606. For 
instance, modes that may be considered as independent are those having 
the field configurations shown in Figs. 10-60/ and 10-60g. The mode of 
Fig. 10-60/ is coupled to the loop shown in Fig. 10-60d but not to the loop 
shown in Fig. 10-60c. Vice versa, the mode of Fig. 10-60^ is coupled to 
the loop of Fig. 10-60c and not to the loop of Fig. 10-60d. It follow^s that 
no transmis.sion can take place if the loops are normal to each other. 
However, if the two modes are coupled to each other inside the cavity 
by any convenient device, the cavity becomes equivalent to the network 
of Fig. 10-59a and power will be transmitted from one loop to the other. 
The screw shown in Fig. 10-60c, for instance, can be used to couple the 
two modes so that the two methods of design lead to the same result. It 
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(a) 
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(c) 
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Fig. 10-go.- Illuhtration of the operation 
of a lertaJiKuliir ravity behaving as a double- 
tuned filler. 
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is evident from this discussion and from Eq. (176) that the coupling coeffi¬ 
cient k depends on the length of the screw. It follows that by adjusting 
the screw transmission, curves of the types shown in Fig. 10-52 may be 



(a) ib) 


obtained. In this process, how¬ 
ever, the length of the cavity must 
be readjusted if the mean fre¬ 
quency Wo is to be kept constanl. 
Loop coupling is not essential to 
the design. Iris coupling can also 
be used as shown in Figs. lO-OO/i 
and 10-6ffi‘. 


. A cavity of the same type can 

^ _ be designed using a section of cir- 

cular waveguide. The configura- 

- H ■- ^—\ --- tions of the tAVO independent 

V. modes for this case are shown in 

Figs. 10-61a and 10-01 The in- 

L J output waveguides are 

(c) (d) coupled through the cylindrical 

Fiq. lO Gi.—Illustration of the operation surface although the end plates 

d uspd just as wll for this 

purpose. The operation of tliis 
cavity is very similar to the operation of the caAdty discussed above, as 
indicated schematically in Fig. 10-61. An experimental mmlel of a cavity 
of this type is shoAvn in Fig. 10-62. Figure 10-63 is a plot of the insertion 
loss as a function of frequency for such a filler. It will be observed that 
the stray direct coupling betAveen the irises, 

Avhich has been neglected in the above 
analysis, limits the ultimate off-band inser¬ 
tion loss that is obtainable to 35 to 40 db. 

This effect becomes progressively mr)re 
important as the bandwidth of the filter is 
increased by opening the iris holes. One 
Avould expect the direct coupling to be 
smaller for the same bandwidth when the 
input and output guides are connected to 
the end plates. This fact, however, has not 
been checked experimentally. The adjust- Fio. 10-62. — A cylindrical cav- 

ment of the bandwidth and of the coupling Junod ** ^ double- 

screw must be done experimentally but 

apparatus described beloAV make such adjustments relatively simple. 
In actual practice, it has been found desirable to provide two 
additional tuning screws symmetrically inserted into the cavity along 




Fio. 10-62.—A cylindrical cav¬ 
ity that behaves as a double- 
tuned filter. 
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radii at 45° to the coupling screw to permit the tuning of both modes to 
the same desired frequency. This procedure is necessary, in general, 
unless the cavity has perfect symmetry about the plane of the coupling 


screw, a condition impossible to 
iichieve in practice. 

It is possible to couple two such 
cavities with a quarter wavelength 
of transmission line, as explained in 
the next section, and obtain charac¬ 
teristics equivalent to those for four 
(piarter-wavelcngth-coupled cavities 
with single resonances. The advan¬ 
tage of this type of filter from the 
standpoint of weight and space is 
obvious. 

In principle, a cavity that has 
three independent modes of oscilla¬ 
tion successively excited may be 
d esigned, H owcv er, to dat e this has 
not been accomplished, according to 
the ])est information of the authors, 
extending the principle of multiresc 
frequencies near the pass band must 



3.310 3.370 3.430 


Xp in cm 

Fia. lO-fil}.—Insertion loss of filter shown 
in Fir. 10-62. 

It should be remarked that in 
lance, spurious modes excited at 
e avoided. 


FILTERS EMPLOYING QUARTER-WAVELENGTH COUPLINGS 

The difficultie.s of manufacturing and adjusting filters employing 
direct-coupled c.avilies become incrca.singly serious as the pass band 
becomes narrower. HoAvever, a method of cavity coupling which circum¬ 
vents the.se difficulties has been developed and will be described below. 
This method is by no means limited to narrow-band applications but may 
be used advantageously in certain broadband designs. 

10'11. Theory of Quarter-wavelength Coupling.—The method of 
coupling discussed in this section is based on the impedance-transforming 
properties of quarter-wavelength lines. In order to understand this 
transformation property, consider a quarter-wavelength line terminated 
in a normalized impedance Z. The normalized input impedance of such 
a line is 


Z + j tan ^ J 
1 + jZ tan ^ ^ 


(177) 


It follows that the circuit of Fig. 10.640 is equivalent to the circuit of Fig. 
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10’64b if the normalized impedance Z' is equal numerically to the normal¬ 
ized admittance Y and if both lines in Fig. 10 C4a are one-quarter of a 
wavelength long. In fact, the two networks have the same open-circuit 
and short-circuit impedances. 

Consider nOAA’ the ladder structure of Fig. 10 G5a. This structure can 
be transformed as shoAvn in Fig. 10‘65b where )" 2 , F 4 , Fe, etc. are equal, 

Z;, Zl etc. 


Z' 




(a) (b) 

Fio. 10-64.—Illu.st rati nil nf tlip iinpedaiiri*- 
trarisforininK propertip.'s uf Xy/4 Imps. 


respectively, to ZJ, ^4, 

The two netAvorks are exactly 
equivalent at the fretiueiicy for 
AA'liich the coupling lines are one- 
quarter AA'avelength lung. All the 
sections of line must, of course, 
have unity characteristic imped¬ 
ance, that is, the admittances 
and impedances of the elements 


must be normalized. HoAvever, if the freqiiencA'^ band of interest is small 
compared Avith the mean fretiuency, as in the case of narroAV-band lilters, 
the frequency dependence of the electrical length of the lines may be 
neglected to a first approximation. 

Let Fi, F 3 , }' 5 , ... of Fig. lO OSri be the normalized admittances of 
parallel-tuned circuits resonating at the freiiuency wo, and ZJ, ZJ, Z'„ be 
the normalized impedances of series- 
tuned circuits also resonating at the 
frequency wq . A filter of this type, 
shoAvn in Fig. 10 () 6 a, can be derh ed 
from the prototype loAA-pass struc¬ 
ture of Fig. 10-49b by folloAving the 
procedure described in Sec. 9 8 . 

The corresponding filter employing 
Xy/4 couplings is shoAvn in Fig. 
lO OGb. The Q’s of the parallel- 
tuned circuits, AA^hen loaded on both 
sides by the characteristic imped¬ 
ances of the adjacent lines, are 
given by 



4 


(Ql) 


2 Jt+l 


_ ^ fi ^*^0 

— 7: t 2fc+l - 

2 ^ w 


(178) piQ 


-k 

(b) 

10-65.—Equivalent latldpr Htrui-turrs. 


where w is the bandwidth betAveen the tAvo fretiuencies corresponding to 
the point w = 1 in the frequency response of the prototype structure. 

Since a symmetrically loaded transmission cavity has been found to 
be approximately equivalent to a shunt-tuned circuit, Avhose loaded Q 
is given by Eq. (178), a simple microAvave realization of the structure of 
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Fig. 10-66b is obtained in the form of a chain of cavities coupled by quarter- 
wavelength lines. The only difficulty may arise from the fact that the 
terminating resistance R is not in general equal to the characteristic 




impedance of the output line, that is, R \. In this case, the last ele¬ 
ment of the network is transformed as shown in Fig. ]0 ()7. Because of 
the transforming pioperty of the quarter-wavelength line, a conductance 


= 7i* can be substituted, as 
shown in Fig. lO OTfj, for the last 
section of line of Fig. 10 ()7ci ter¬ 
minated by the resistance/^. The 
conduct ance f/' is then transformed 
into a properly terminated line of 
unity characteristic impedance 
precedeil by an ideal transformer 
of ratio I to \/R, as shown in Fig. 
10 ()7r. The last tuned circuit 
together wit lithe ideal transformer 
is then identified with an asym¬ 
metrically loaded cavity, as shown 
in Fig. 10*396, for Zoi = -^02 = 1 
and a = \/R. The input and 
output loaded Q’s of the cavity are 



at the output tLM'iiiiiials of the structure 
shown in i'lfr 10-06h. 

then, respectively, 


R w I 


(179) 
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The Q of the cavity loaded on both sides then becomes 


(Q^)n 


Ln ^ 
I + R w 


(1801 


If the last element of the structure of Fig. 10-49b is a shunt-tuned cir¬ 
cuit, the last quarter-wavelength section of line will be missing from the 
structure of Fig. 10-66b. In this case 


{QL2)n 

(Ql). 


w 

RC wq 
~ 1 + R w 


( 181 ) 


Changes of impedance level similar to the one just described can be per¬ 
formed at other points in the structure. 

The method of design based on the use of quarter-wavelength cou¬ 
plings is not limited to cavity filters. For instance, resonant irises can be 
used to approximate the behavior of the parallel-tuned circuits in Fig. 
10-666. However, since resonant irises have relatively low Qu’s, they 
are not used in connection with narrow-band filters. On the oUkt hand, 
in the case of baiidwidths of a few per cent, the use of resonant irises 
instead of cavities results in a considerable saving of space and weight. 
Some examples of filters employing resonant irises will be described later. 
The design procedure for such filters is the same as for cavity filters. It 
must be pointed out, however, that only structures for Avhich the termi¬ 
nating resistance R is equal to unity can be physically realized by means 
of resonant irises. In fact, no change of impedance level can be per¬ 
formed in this case since resonant irises are inherently symmetrical. 

The advantages of quarter-wavelength coupling over direct coupling 
are evident from the above discussion. In the first place, the tolerani'es 
on the dimensions of the cavity couplings are considerably relieved. 
For instance, in the case of rectangular cavities that arc quarter-wave¬ 
length-coupled by rectangular guides of the same dimensions as the 
cavities, the irises have susceptances approximately equal to 

\irw/ 

that is, to the square root of the value required if the cavities were 
directly coupled. In the second place, the quarter-wavelength lines 
provide a simple way of mechanically connecting the individual cavities. 
Since these coupling lines are not resonant, an electrical connection made 
at any point in the line will not interfere with the filter operation, pro¬ 
vided this connection satisfies reasonable specifications on voltage 
standing-wave ratio and loss. The connection should also be sufficiently 
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far from the cavity couplings to prevent interference with their operation. 
Each cavity can then be built, adjusted, and tested as a separate unit, 
so that only minor readjustments are necessary when the cavities are 
assembled into a filter. The advantages of this adjustment and test 
procedure for cpiantity production are obvious. 

The construction problems can be further simplified by making all 
the cavities identical. Such a design is not optimum in the sense that 
better filter characteristics could be obtained with the same number of 
cavities, but very often the resulting simplicity of construction is worth 
the loss of performance. The power-loss ratio of a filter consisting of n 
identical cavities (or resonant irises) can be computed by means of Eqs. 
(141) and (143) of Sec. 9T2. In fact, the stmcture of Fig. 10-06 can be 
considered as a cascade combination of r? identical sections when all the 
tuned circuits are equal and the terminating resistance is eipial to one. 
Each of these sections consists of a quar1er-\va\ elcngth line of character¬ 
istic impedance equal to one, shunted at its midpoint by a tuned circuit. 
Let the normalized susceptance of the tuned circuit be 

B = 2x (182) 

where 



is a frequency variable normalized with respect to the resonance frequency 
cjn and the loaded Q. In terms of this variable, the power-loss ratio for 
one section is 


^ = l+x^, (184) 

I L 

and the propaRatiim function is 

7o = cosh”' ( — S’). (185) 

It follows Hint the power-loss ratio for h sections is given by 


_ , , .,sin=[n cos~‘ ( —y)| 
■* sin-[i'os-'(-Jr)l 


l-|-j“l7=(-a:) = l+a-=e*(a-). (186) 


The function e„(j’) is the Tchebysheff polynomial of the second kind 
and of the order n. The polynomials corresponding to n = 1, 2, 3, 4 
are given below. 


Uiix) = 1 

Uiix) = 2x 

Us(x) = 41 * - 1 

[/4(x) = 81* - ix. 


(187) 
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The recurrence formula for these polynomials is 

= 2xU^- (188) 

Note that the validity of Eq. (186) is not limited to the case in which the 
shunt branches are tuned circuits. In this circuit B can be any sus- 
ceptance, provided, of course, that the proper expression for j is used. 



Flo. 10-68.—Power-tranHiniaHiDii curve for n quarter-wavelength-rrmpled resonant 

elements. 

Plots of the percentage transmission, that is, of (PL/Po)n, are shown 
in Fig. 10-68 for n = 1, 2, 3, 4. These curves show that the bandpass 
tolerance increases with n; consequently, values of n larger than 4 are 
seldom used. For large values of x, the off-band insertion loss becomes 
approximately 


Ln =5 6(n — 1) -h 20n logio x. 


(189) 
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The application of these formulas to the design of practical filters will be 
discussed in the succeeding section. 

10-12. Filters Employing X^/4-coupled Cavities. —Because of the 
construction advantages mentioned above, Xp/4-coupled cavities are 
becoming increasingly popular. The applications are scattered through¬ 
out the frequenry range from 200 to 10,000 Mc/sec, using both waveguide 
and coaxial couplings. Typical examples will be described, one of them 
in detail. The actual behavior of these filters deviates so little from the 
predicted behavior that it does not appear worth while to give complete 
experimental data in all cases. 

The filter that will be discussed most completely consists of a number 
of reentrant cylindrical cavities of the type illustrated in Fig. 10-47, 
separated by ciuarter-wavelength coaxial lines. The lines are loop- 
coupled to the cavities so that the effective locations of the input terminals 
of the cavities must be determined experimentally. This determination 
can be performed, ^^ilh the help of a standing-wave detector, by finding 
the position of the volt age zero in the input line when the cavity is detuned. 
Untler these conditions the input terminals of the cavity arc effectively 
short-circuited. It follows that their location must be an integral 
nuinl)er of half wavelengths fi-tnii the position of any voltage zero. This 
experimental determination may be done in such a way that the equiva¬ 
lent line length of whatever fittings are used to connect the cavity to the 
coaxial lines is included. The effective length of the coupling lines is 
often made etiual to three or live quarter wavelengths to provide addi¬ 
tional mechanical spacing. These longer lines are, of course, more 
frequency-sensitive, but their frequency behavior can still be neglected 
in most practical cases. 

Because of iiudrlental dissipation, perfect transmission is never 
obtained. The minimum insertion loss of n identical cavities quarter- 
wavelength-spaced is very nearly n times the minimum loss of one 
cavit}". Dissipation tends also to smooth out the curve of the insertion 
loss in the pass band. For instance, the experimental curves for the 
insertion loss plotted in Fig. 10-()9, Avhich are in good agreement with the 
corresponding theoretical curves in the attenuation band, show no 
apprecia))le wiggles in the pass band. 

The fact that type N couplings may be used in practice to link the 
cavities to the transmission lines mechanically Avould indicate that the 
toh‘rance on the effective length of coupling lines is extremely liberal. 
This contention was experimentally substantiated by inserting a line 
stretcher between two cavities and obseiwing the effect on the transmis¬ 
sion curve of the filter. The resulting characteristics obseiwed for 
various line lengths in the case of a two-cavity filter are presented in 
Fig. 10-70. It will be noted that a variation of ±Xp/20 in the length 
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of the coupling line is tolerable for most purposes. As the length of the 
coupling line approaches half wavelength, the transmission curve becomes 



Fiu. 10-69.—Obaerved iiiaertion loas of n quarter-waveleiiRth couplpd cavitirs [if thp type 
aliDwii ill Fig. 10-47. 



Frequency 


Fiq. 10‘70.—Effect of improper spacing between two identical pavities. Curves 
o, b, c, d, e, and/refer to spacings of \q/A, 1.2 A(,/4, 1.4 Xy/4, 1.6 A(,/4, 1.8 \p/4, and Xb/ 2, 
respectively. 

lopsided and a double hump appears. These two humps separate more 
and more until finally, at exactly half-wavelength spacing, three sym¬ 
metrically arranged humps appear. It should be remarked that this 
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experiment justifies the assumption made above in neglecting the 
frequency behavior of the coupling lines for narrow-band filters. 

When the length of the coupling line is held fixed at a quarter wave¬ 
length, it is found, as one would expect, that the angular position of the 
coupling loop in the cavity is not 
various orientations of the loops are 
shown in Fig. 10-71. This method of 
v'arying the coupling provides a 
feasible method of adjusting the 
l)andwidth over a limited range. 

Thus a rotation of the loops through 
45° from the position of maximum 
coupling should rocluce the band¬ 
width by a factor of 2. Since the 
loaded Q is doubled in this process, 
an increased midband loss as actually 
obscn ed is tobe expected. Eoughly 
speaking, the loaded Q of a cavity 
varies inversely as the square of the 
area of the coupling loop. Coiise- 
([uently, wlien the bandwidth is 
critical, the loop size must be hclil to a close tolerance. 

The theory of (luarter-wavelength-coupled cavities assumes that all 
the cavities are tuned to the same frequency. This adjustment is 
perhaps the most critical in the construction of such a filter. Figure 
10-72 show’s the effect of detuning one of the cavities in a two-cavity 


critical. Transmission curves for 



Frequency 


Fiq. 10-71.—Effect of loop oric;ntatiDii 
on transmission through two \(,/4-coupled 
cavitips. Curve a shows all loops oripiited 
foi maximum coupling; Curve b shows one 
loop of coupling line rotated off 30®; and 
Curve c shows all loops lolated off 45” 
and thus reducing loaded Q of each cavity 
by a factor of approximately 2. 



Fid. 10-72. - Effect of detuning of transmission through two Xp/4-rDupled cavities. 

filter by an amount equal to the bandwidth of a cavity. As might be 
expected, the minimum loss is greatly increased and the center of the 
pass band is shifted. Of course, the higher the loaded Q, the more 
critical the adjustments are. Fortunately, the accurate adjustment of a 
cavity to a given frequency by means of a tuning screw is not a difficult 
procedure. 
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Before progressing to a discussion of other types of quarter-wave¬ 
length-coupled filters, it is interesting to investigate the characteristics 
that can be obtained if the tuning of the cavities is varied and the length 
of the coupling lines readjusted to optimum values. Unfortunately, no 
simple method of theoretical analysis is available to handle the general 

case. Figure 10-73, however, pre¬ 
sents an observed transmission 
curve which illustrates how the 
bandwidth may be expanded at 
some cost in minimum transmission 
loss. Tliis curve is included mainly 
to satisfy the curiosity since, in 
general, more satisfactory transmis¬ 
sion curves can be achieved in 
other ways. 

Filters similar to those just 
described have been constructed at 
both 200 and 300 Me sec. At 
these frequencies, reentrani cavi- 
Fiu. 10 7 : 3 .-Obspi ved ti ansmissiDn ties Using Uniform Center (‘onductors 
KeJ-tufed'"''" becomp iiiDi-cliniitply larKP. If fh<> 

required loaded Q is not too high, 
it is customary to foreshorten the cavity by increasing the capacity 
bet^\eeii the reentrant line and the end vail of the cavity. In the 



Frequency 


extreme case, the cavity appears as in Fig. 10-74 and may be regarded 
as composed of an inductive line L and a lumped capacity C. Increas¬ 
ing the capacity decreases the length of line required to produce a certain 
resonant frequency since 


Even if the capacity is estimated s ^ : p 

from the electrostatic capacity of s \ 

the parallel plate combination with- 
out regard for fringing and the 

inductance is treated as the lumped ^ reentrant .-yiindruai 

. _ ravity fore.^hortoned by tlic uho of papun- 

equivalent of a short section of ity loadniK and iIh equivalent (.'iicmt. 

concentric line, the frequency esti¬ 
mated by the familiar equation given above is accurate to 10 per cent. 

The sketch of Fig. 10-75 is scaled to dimensions suitable for a loaded Q 
of about 30 and a resonance frequency adjustable from 190 to 220 Mc/sec. 
The condenser plates are made unequal to increase the linearity of tuning 
with displacement and to increase the displacement required for a given 
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frequency change. Type N fittings are suitable for input and output con¬ 
nections to either coaxial line or cable. The center conductor of the 
coaxial line is usually run straight 
through the cavity and is connected to 
the cavity center conductor. Such 
coupling obviously constitutes a loop 
and thus the loaded Q may be changed 
by varying the distance h of the wire 
•from the bottom of the cavity since Ql 
is roughly inversel}'’ proportional to h^. 

As in the previous case, the effective 
location of the input terminals of the 
cavity must be determined experimen¬ 
tally. In atypical api)liration of these 
cavities, the tlistance for effective 
ciuarter-waA^elength coupling between 
successive fvivity center lines is only 5^ 
in., only slightly larger than the diam¬ 
eter of the cavities used, namely, 4^ in. 

The introduction of lumped capaci¬ 
ties in the cavity considerably decreases 
the unloaded Q because of the increased 
surface area However, for a loaded Q of 30, the minimum transmission 



Fid. 10 75—A practical Htrurtuio 
foi a cHpapit 3 ^-loaded cavitj' with loop 
coupling. 


loss for the cavity just described is only 0.2 db. 
ment of three cavities of this type is not unusual. 


The tandem arrange- 
A similar cavity used 



Flu, 10-76.—Production model of capacity-lDB.ded cavity used at 300 Mc/sec. 
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at 300 Mc/sec has been produced on a fairly large scale in the form shoAvn 
in Fig. 10’76. 

A practical procedure for the design of high-Q, quarter-wavelength- 
coupled filters in waveguide is illustrated in Fig. 10-77. Each cavity of 
the type showTi in Fig. 10-44 has a section of waveguide, one-eighth of a 
guide wavelength long at the resonance frequency, extending past each 
iris. Choke and flange connectors are alternately attached to the ends. 
Thus, when several cavities are connected in cascade, the cavities are 
effectively spaced by quarter wavelengths. As pointed out above, the 
choke and flange electrical connection does not disturb the operation of 
the filter. 

Such filters have been extensively investigated. Line stretchers have 
been inserted between cavities and the effect of the connecting line length 
observed. The results differ in no way from tliose presented above for 
the case of reentrant cavities. As many as four cavities A\ith a loaded 

Q of 130 and a resonance wave¬ 
length of 3.3 cm have been siic- 
cessfidly ctmpled. The observed 
characteristics in no case differ 
from the expected behavior by 
more than an amount accounted 
for by dissipation. The midband 
loss due to dissipation was about 
0.4 db per cavity for the particular 
type of cavities used. Since the 
detailed design of rectangular cavities Avith given loaded Q and cju has 
been considered in Sec. 10-7, no further discussion is required here. 

10*13. Filters Employing Quarter-wavelength-coupled Resonant 
Irises. —A discussion of practical quart er-Avavelength-coupled filter.^ 
would not be complete without a description of the special type employing 
resonant irises. In fact, this type of filter Avas built before quarter- 
Avavelength-coupled cavities were contemplated. The use of resonant 
irises is indicated in all cases Avhere the loaded Q is sufficiently low , 
about 40, and space is at a premium. The reasons for using resoiiant 
irises instead of cavities have been discussed in Sec. 10-7. 

One of the outstanding uses of this type of filter, 9 and 10, is in the 
construction of broadband TR tubes, illustrated in Fig. 10-78. These 
tubes have been designed and manufactured for operation at both 3000 
and 10,000 Mc/sec. Their properties are fully discussed in Vol. 14, 
Chap. 3, to which the reader should refer for a detailed discussion. 
However, for the sake of completeness it seems worth Avhile to mention 
a few of their electrical features. The tubes generally contain four or 
five resonant irises. Two of these irises are ovoid Avindows Avhich serve 



FlO. 10'77.—Practical fnriii of filter compohcd 
of Xg/4-coupled, waveguide cavitiejs. 
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to Beal the tubes; the others are of the dumbbell-slot variety. The 
loaded Q of all the elements is usually equal to about 4. Since the loaded 
Q i.s very low, its value is not critical. Moreover, the tolerance on the 



Fiu. 10-78.—A broadband THtube illustrating quarter-wavplpiigth coupling of resonant 

irises 

tuning is so large that fi\ed-tuned irises may be used and, therefore, no 
adjustment is required after assembly. A typical curve illustrating the 
input voltage standing-^vave ratio 
for such a tube is shown in Fig. 

10 - 79 . 24 

When a filter Avith a naiTOA>er 
band is desired, it is no longer 
feasible to use resonant irise.s of 
the dumbbell-slot type. In fact ^ 
an iris with a loaded Q of 30 and 

16 

a resonance frequency of 2880 
Mc/sec for use in a H- by 3-in. 
waveguide has a capacitative gap 
of only 0.004 in. The required 
tolerances in Ql and loo are such 
that a tuning screw must be pro- 
vided. However, since the total 
range of the tuning screw must be 

less than 0.004 in., this adjustment is extremely critical. An iris suitable 
for narrow-band filters is the simple circular opening shown in Figs. 
10*80a and lO-SOb. This iris resonates when the peripheiy of the opening 
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is approximately equal to half a wave¬ 
length. The voltage standing-wave 
ratio for an iris of this type is plotted 
in Fig. 10’81. Such an iris may be 
machined to a very close tolerance 
and, moreover, may be tuned over n 
reasonable range with a capacitive 
screw. Since the capacitive screw is 
only a trimmer and carries a small 
fraction of the current at resonance, 
it does not introduce so much dissipa¬ 
tion as a tuning screw in a dumbbell- 
slot iris of the same loaded Q. Fur¬ 
thermore, the tuning rate of a screv 
ill a circular iris is considerably slinvei 
than that of a screw in an iris of the 
dumbbell-slot type. For instance, 
the gap Avidlh in a circular iris corre¬ 
sponding to a 0.00t-in. gap in the 
dumbbell slot is 0.075 in. A filter 
of this type^ employing three reso¬ 
nant irises is shown in Fig. l()-82. 


The transmission characteri.stics plotted in Fig. 10-8rl reveal a loss of 


about 0.5 db. 


Several remarks should be made concerning the construction of 7i-iris 


filters. In general, the losses are 
found to be appreciable in silver-plated 
brass irises unless the silver is bur¬ 
nished. In fact, plain brass has been 
found superior to unburnished silver 
plating. Some care must be exer¬ 
cised in soldering the tuning .screws 
after final adjustment to en.sure that 
such soldering does not itself alter 
the tuning adjustment. The actual 
lineup procedure for a multi-iris filter 
of this type Avill be discussed in Sec. 
10 - 22 . 

10*14. Refined Theory of Quarter- 
wavelength Coupling. —It is perhaps 
worth while to review the simplifying 
assumptions made in the previous 
analysis of quarter-wavelength-cou- 



9 8 10.0 10.2 10.4 10.6 lO.B 11-0 


Wavelength In cm 

Flo. in si.—VSWIi rharacterirttirfl 
□f a lyiiinal rfsnnaiit iri.s of tho typo 
shown ill Fig. lO-SO. 
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hill. 10 S2 - Nariow-liaiid filtw pinploWtiE X, ^4-Poupl pd resonant irisph 
pl(‘(l filtors. The* first assumption ronceriis the frequency sensitivity of 


the couplinj;soc1ioiis. Xotheoreti- 
cal invest i^^at ion has yet been made 
of the distortion caused by this fre¬ 
quency dependence in the fi;cneral 
case of unequal cavities or resonant 
irises. However, in the case of 
ident.ical elements, it is possible to 
develop a simple expression for the 
power-loss ratio which takes into 
account the frequency dependence 
of the electrical length of the lines. 

lict 0(w) be tlie angular length of 
a coupling section. At the mean 
frecpiency wn this angular length is, 
by definition, equal to 7r/2. Pro¬ 
ceeding as in the case of constant 
angular length, for the propagation 
function of one section, if the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the lines is 
unity, 

7 o = cosh”^ fens 0 — ^ sin A 

( 191 ) 



Fio. 10 83.—CharacteristicB of filtor shnwn 
in Fig. 10’82. 
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where B is the susceptance of the resonant elements. The power-loss 
ratio for one section is still given by Eq. (184), 


Pl ^4 

The power-loss ratio for n sections is, therefore, 


(192) 


(PA _ 1 , (j/)J _ . , 

4 sin^ [cos“* (i/)l 4 ( ■• ) 


Inhere 


1 / = — sin 0 — cos d. 
2 


(194) 


Vniy) is the TchebysheflF polynomial of the second kind appearing in 
Eq. (18G). 

In order to compute the poAver-loss ratio, both B and d must be 
expressed as functions of the frequency w, as follows: 


(195) 


B = 



2 wn 


(196) 


Ql is the loaded Q of the resonant element and Wc is the cutoff frequency 


of the guide used as coupling line. 


= 0 when a coaxial 


1.0 


O.B 


0.6 


04^ 


0.2 


Note that o^e 
line is used. 

Curve A in Fig. 10-84 is a plot 
of the insertion loss obtained from 
Eq. (193) for a filter consisting of 
three resonant irises with Ql = 4, 
quarter-wavelength-spaccd in a 
1- by i-in. rectangular guide. 
Curve /i, on the other hand, is a 
plot of the insertion loss as ob¬ 
tained from Eq. (186) which neg¬ 
lects the frequency dependence of 
the sections of guide. The pas.s 
band of Curve B is approximately 
40 per cent larger than the pass 
band of Curve A. Moreover, the 
tolerance in decibels for Curve B is twice as large as for Curve A. 

A simple formula for the ratio of the two bandwidths can be derivcLl 
from Eq. (193). For this purpose it may be assumed that both B and B 
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Fig. 10’84.—EfTset of the frequency soiiHi- 
tivity of cDujjling lines on characteristics of a 
filter consisting of three elements, X(,/4- 
cDupled. 
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are proportional to the frequency difference Aw = w — wo; hence Eqs. 
(189) and (190) reduce to 


Wo 



(197) 

(198) 


Equation (194) can be simplified ior values of B near 7 r /2 by means of the 
following approximations: 

sill 0^1, 
cos B — B 


Idien, for the variable y. 


1/ = 2Q, 


Aw 

wn 



(199) 


It is convenient to introduce again the normalized frequency variable 


a: = 2Q;, — 

(200) 

Wo 

(183). The ratio y/x is a constant 



(201) 


Qi 


Substituting for V and H in Va{. (193) by means of Eqs. (195), (199), (200), 
and (201), 





( 202 ) 


Equation (202) is identical to Eq. (180) but for the fact that the variable 
of the Tchebysheff polynomial is multiplied by k. Let We be the width 
of the pass band betA^een the outer zeros of Ul{kx)j and Wt /2 be the 
corresponding bandwidth for B = 7r/2, that is, the xvidth between the 
outer zeros of L;(x). It is evident that 


= fc ^ 1- (203) 

In the case of Fig. 10-84, that is, for Ql = 4 and We/wo = 0.73, k is equal 
to 1.42. Equation (202) shows also that the frequency dependence of B 
reduces the bandpass loss. In fact, is inversely proportional to for 
any gi^^n value of 
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The percentage error in bandwidth, which results from assuming that 
d is independent of frequency, is inversely proportional to Ql and becomes 

approximately 3 per cent for 
Ql = 50. Therefore, such an as¬ 
sumption is quite reasonable in 
the case of narrow-band filters. 

Equations (193) and (194) can 
also be used to study the effect of 
making the length of the coupling 
lines diff erent from a qiiai t er Avave- 
length at the mean frequency wo. 
It is clear that when d{un) 1^12 
the frequency characteristics of 
the filter are not symmetrical Avith 
respect to wp. The curves of Fig. 
10-85 represent the percentage 
transmission obtained from Kq. 
(193) for 71 = 3 and for three dif- 
-2.0 -1.5 -i.o -0.5 0 0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 ferent constant values of d(uo). 

•^=9/ (i^o" w/ The second important assump- 

Fig. 10-85.—Effort of inijjropor loiiKtii of tioii involved in tlic analysis of 
(uupiiiiK line. quarter-Avaveleiigtli-coupled fil¬ 

ters concerns the representation of cavity resonators as simple parallel 
resonant circuits. Figures 10-39a and 10-395 show that in using such a 
representation the series reactances of the input and output loops an* 
neglected as aacII as the direct coupling betAVeen input and output ter¬ 
minals. The direct coupling is actually negligible in Avell-designed cavi¬ 
ties. The series reactances, on the contrary, may 
have an appreciable effect on the bandpass charac¬ 
teristics of the filter. 

To investigate this phenomenon, consider the 
section of a quart er-wavelength-coupled filter shown 
in Fig. 10-86, in Avhich the tAVo sc^rics reactances are . I 

equal to Xq. In the case of rectangular cavities, Xo r* 0o—^ 

is of the order of magnitude of \/\/Ql [see Eq. i 

(128)]. It follows that in computing Z^h for the filter with hpHp.s mu- 
section of Fig. 10-86 Xo may be neglected Avhenever 

XqB <C 1. This condition is satisfied over the pass band AAdien Ql is 
larger than about 100. On the other hand, for Ztoh 





X, + tan ’x 

j-? 

1 - X, tan 

a 


( 204 ) 
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In this equation the presence of Xo may be corrected for by making d 
equal to the value for which that is, approximately 

flc = |- 2Xo- (205) 

Note that this correction is made automatically if the effective location 
of the terminals of the cavity is determined experimentally in accordance 
with the procedure outlined in Sec. 10*12. 

As an illustration of the effect of the reactances Xo, the filter shown 
schematically in Fig. 10-87 will be considered. This filter consists of 
four irises placed in a waveguide in such a way that tAvo cavities separated 
by a quarter-wavelength section 
of guide are formed. According 
to our method of design, this filter 
behaves like a critically coupled, 
doubly tuned circuit Avhen all the 
irises are equal. Overcoupling 
and undercoupling can be ob¬ 
tained by varying the ratio p of Yig. id- 87.- Two Ii*ilangular eavitipH, Xp/4- 
the susceptance of the tAvo inner fouplfd. 

irises to the susceptance of the tAVo outer irises. To find the frequencies 
of perfect transmission, one must solve the equation CR — 6 = 0, as indi¬ 
cated by Kq. (40), Sec. 9*3, Avhere in this case, 

(B = (cos d — boP sin 0)’ — sin- 0 (206) 

e = — (bnp ros 6 + sin 0 cos d — blp sin 0)- 

+ (cos 0 — bo sin 0)'-^ (207) 

where bo is the normalized susceptance of the outer irises and 0 is the 
angular length of each caAuiy. The particular case of critical I'nupliiig 


occurs Avhen +he two 0 roots of the ctiuation (B — 0 = 0 coincide>. Such 
degenerate roots are found for a value of p, given by 

- 1 + i (208) 

or. for b > 10, by 

..l+i, (209) 

Note that in this case the series reactance Xa is equal to — ~ Since 


critical coupling is obtained when p > 1, the two cavities are effectively 
undercoupled when all the irises are equal. It IoHoaa's that the stray 
series reactances have the effect of decreasing the coupling betAveen the 
two cavities. However, if the loaded Q of the cavities is about 100, this 
effect is of the order of magnitude of only 1 per cent. 
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In the narrow-band extreme, the elements of a quarter-wavelength- 
coupled filter may no longer be considered “dissipationless/’ In the 
theoretical section, methods for computing the effect of incidental 
dissipation and for correcting the design formulas have been discussed. 
However, in many cases the work involved in such corrections and the 
changes required in mechanical design do not pay sufficient dividends in 
improved performance to justify this procedure. It is common practice 
to accept such deviations from the predicted performance without com¬ 
pensating for them since, in man}" cases, the deviations are of minor 
importance- By way of illustration, Fig. 10 88 is included to show the 



corrpspoiid to valiiPM of g = 0, 0.02, mid 0.05. 


effect of a varying degree of dissipation on the characteristics of filters 
with two, three, and four identical resonant elements. The parameter 
used to measure the dissipation is the ratio of the loaded to the unloaded Q 
of the elements. 

10'16. Quarter-wavelength-coupled Filters with Tchebysheff Charac¬ 
teristics.—Most of the quartcr-wavelength-coupled filters that have 
actually been designed and built make use of identical cavities. How¬ 
ever, in such a design, as pointed out before, the mechanical simplicity 
is achieved at thje cost of electrical performance. For this reason, it is 
perhaps worth while to investigate this matter in some detail by com¬ 
paring the optimum loss characteristics of the general structure shown in 
Fig. 10-66 with the characteristics of filters employing identical cavities. 
This structure can be derived from the prototype low-pass structure of 
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1 111 10 80 —Off-baiid inseitiDn loss for vaiiDus filtprs having a lmnd|mss toleraiire of 

1 db (£^ = 0 25) 

Fip. U)-49/), for which the optimum liehavior of the power-loss ratio is of 
the form (see See. 9-18) 


Pj 

Pl 


1 + 


( 210 ) 


where T„ is a Tchehysheff polynomial of the first kind, n is the number 
of elements, and is the bandpa>ss tolerance. It will be recalled that all 
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the maxima of this function and its value for w = 1 are equal to 1 + e^. 
The method of network .synthesis that yields filters with prescribed power- 
loss ratios has been discussed in Chap. 9. 



Fig. 10-90.— Off-banji insertiDn loss foi variDUs filters having a haiiripaas tolerance of 

0.5 db (£2 - 0.125). 

A quarter-wavelength-coupled filter consistinp; of two identical 
cavities can be derived from the prototype low-pass structure of Fift. 
I0*49f> in Avliich the inductance, the capacitance, and both terminating 
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resistances are equal to unity. Ttiis type of design which corresponds to 
critical coupling has already been discussed in Sec. 10-9 in connection 
with directly coupled cavity filters. It was found there that by over¬ 
coupling the two cavities, that is, by deriving the filter from a prototype 
structure having a power ratio of the optimum form, the off-band loss 
could be increased by 6 db, while maintaining the same bandwidth and 
the same bandpass tolerance. Design equations for this prototype 
structure are presented in the same section, together Avith a method of 
compensating for the effect of incidental dissipation. Plots of the off¬ 
hand insertion loss of two element filters are shoAvn in Figs. 10-89,10-90, 
and 10-91 for different values of the bandpass tolerance. 

In the case of three identical, quarter-Avavclengfh-coupled cavities, 
the power-loss ratio is of fhe optimum form, but the tolerance e^, Avhich is 
equal to cannf)t l)e changed In fact, it can be shown that Eq (180) 
for /I = 3 can be rewritten in the form 

(ft). - ' + 57 ■' 

b> means of the change of variable 

= ( 212 ) 

This transformation is merely a normalization of the independent 
variable Avhich makes the power ratio equal to 1 + -jV for a;' = 1. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that if the same trans¬ 
formation is applied to Va[. (202), which takes into account the frequency 
dependence of the coupling lines, ' 

(r), - ‘ + 

This eipiation shows ver}" clearly that the frequimc}'' dependence of the 
coupling lines reduce^ the bandwidth by a factor equal to k. Moreover, 
it shows that the bandpass tolerance is reduced by the factor A;-, a fact 
w hich is not evident in Eq. (202). In the particular case of Fig. 10-84, k 
is equal to 1.42 and the maximum loss in the pass band is thus reduced by 
0.8 db. 

The value of for e- in Eq. (211) corresponds to a maximum loss in 
the pass band equal to 0.16 db which is satisfactory in must practical 
cases. HowTver, if a different tolerance is desired, the loaded Q of the 
middle resonant element has to be different from the loaded Q of the outer 
resonant elements. The relation betw^een the ratio of the loaded Q’s 
and the tolerance can be determined from the frequency behavior of the 
prototype structure of Fig. 10-92. The poAver-loss ratio of this stru(‘ture 
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lib. 10 91—Insertion lo'ss foi various filters liaviiiK u. baiulpiiHS tohuante of 0.25 ill) 

(e^ = 0 0025) 


is found to br 



1 + ■^ - 
^ f)4 


C' . 

^ “ . 


tu)- — 4 



(214) 


This eiiuation rau lie identified with Eq (210) for n = .3, in which 7\i(w) 
is given l\v 

T = w(4w- — 3); (215) 


therefore the following conditions mu.st be satisfied for optimum frequency 
response: 
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(216) 

(217) 


From those fonrlitioris the follmving two design eLjuations can be derh^ed: 


L = 


HC 
+ I 

L ^ n 

8r»2 “ 3f'a .|- 


(218) 

(219) 


In transforming the lo\v-i)!iss structure to a bandpass structure, 
the pass band of the filter is defined as the frequency band in which the 
power ratio is smaller than, or equal to 1 + 

If w is the width of this band, one obtains for 
the loaded Q of the outer resenant clement 
[see Eq. (120)] 


n _ ^ 


( 220 ) 



o-f' tibd ^-t-o 


C'T 



Fig. 10-92.—Three-«li*nriBnt prn- 
totvpp low-pass struPturp. 


and the ratio of the loaded Q of the inner 
element to the loaded Q of the outer element becomes 

L 


( 221 ) 


That this ratio becomes unity for e- = can be checked. 

Curves of the off-band insertion loss for different values of the 
maximum bandpass loss are plotted in Figs. l()-89, 10-90, and 1091. 
The insertion loss for a filter derived from a constant-/c low-pass section 
is also plotted in the same figures for the same values of bandpass loss. 
For a constant-A: section the ratio r is equal to 2 and the transmission 
ratio hiis no maxima in the pass band other than the one at the mean 
frequency wn. 

In the case of a filter consisting of four identical resonant elements, 
the maximum value of the power-loss ratio is found to be 1.25. This 
value corresponds to a loss of approximately 1 db and a tolerance 
E“ = i. The curve of the off-band insertion loss for this filter is compared 
in Fig. 10-89 with the corresponding curve for a four-element filter of 
optimum design which has the same bandAvidth and the same bandpass 
loss. It can be seen that far from the pass band the filter of optimum 
design has a loss 2.05 db larger than the loss of the filter Avith equal 
elements. Since such a difference is negligible, the simple design with 
equal elements is quite satisfactory if a bandpass loss of 1 db is per- 
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mitted. If a different tolerance is desired, however, the filter must be 
designed follo^ving the procedure discussed in Chap. 9. 

The off-band insertion loss of the filters discussed above is, in all 
cases, a monotonic function which increases with the frequency deviation 
from the center of the pass band. The rate of cutoff, for a given bandpass 
tolerance, is determined by the number ii of resonant elements. More 

precisely, in the case of optimum 
design sufficiently far from the 
pass band, the inseidion loss in 
decibels is proportional to /i. It 
follows that extremely sharp cut- 
ofts require large numbers of reso¬ 
nant elements. In the case of 
I limped-element filters, this diffi¬ 
culty is circumvented by using fil¬ 
ters of the m-derived type, that is, 
filters derived from prototype 
structures such as the ones shown 
in Fig. 104)3. These structures 
can be designed in a number of 
^\ays, for instance, by (visciiding a 
number of actual r??-derived sections, or by means of the direct syntln'sis 
procedure discussed in Chap. 9. The insertion loss of a low-pa.ss filter of 
this type has a number of infinite peaks which coincirle with the resonance 
frequencies of the branches of the ladder. These resonaiu-c fr(‘(|uencies 
can be placed in the vicinity of the pass band to increase the sharjmes.'*- f)f 
the cutoff. The optimum design for filters of this t>pe is discussed in 
Sec. 9-19. 

Low-pass structures of the types 
shoAVTi in Fig. 10-93 can be transformed 
into quarter-wavelength-coupled lilters 
by following the same procedure used 
in the case of the structure of Fig. 10-496. 

The only difficulty encountered concerns 
the transformation of the resonant [a) (6) (c) 

branches into microwave elements. io-94.- Transfoiinutioii i>f 

Consider, then, one of the resonant naiu bium Kps. 

branches of the structure of Fig. 10-93a which is assumed to have a cutoff 
frequency Uc equal to 1. This branch, shown in Fig. 10 94r7, resonates 
at the frequency 
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Fir. 10 - 93 .—Prototype low-pa>..s stiuctiirca 
of the ?w-rleiived t\ije. 




1 

y/LC' 


( 222 ) 


When the low-pass structure is transformed into a bandpass filler ^^^th a 
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bandAvidth w and a mean frequency wd, the resonant branch is trans¬ 
formed into the netAvork shoAAm in Fig. 10’94b. Both tuned circuits 
resonate at the frequency wo. This netw^ork cannot be realized directly 
at microAv^aves. Therefore, it is further transfoimed into the netAvork 
of Fig. 10-94c by applying Foster's reactance theorem. The resonance 
frequencies and of the two series-tuned circuits are given by the 
fnlloAA ing etpiations: 

(223) 

‘‘J*, “ (224) 

For large valuer of the folloAving expressions are approximately 

true: 

~ (225) 





(226) 


The netAA ork of Fig. l0-94c places in evidence the fact that and cj^^are 
the frequencies at AAhich the insertirm loss of the bandpass filter becomes 
infinite. The values of Li and L 2 can be determined by requiring that the 
sum of the susceptances of the tuned circuits shall vanish at the frequency 

C 

(jjn and shall haA^e, at the same freriucncy, a slope equal to 2 -• Then 


In _ ^,32 
^-'2 

Ij\Ij‘1 Ij 

1j\ Ij'i U' 


(227) 

(228) 


III the case of narrow-band liltcrs, 
these equations yield approxi¬ 
mately 

Li=L2 = 2^- (229) 



The network of Fiir. 10-94 ran 10-95 - Mirrowaye roalizations of the 

, ri*Mniaiit bruiiiMips shown in iig. 10-94. 

be approximated in a number ot 

ways by means of mii roAvavc elements. In the case of coaxial-line filters 
with a relatively broad band, tAvo simple stubs in shunt an ith the main line 
may be used. When the ratio wo/w is so large that stubs become imprac¬ 
tical, cavities quarter-Avavelength-coupled to the main line as shoAvn in 
Fig. 10-95a may be used. The Q of the cavity AA^hen loaded by the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the coupling line is related to L by the approxi¬ 
mate equation 

Qli - 21"^- 
w 


( 230 ) 
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Figure 10 96 illustrateB the microwave realization of a bandpass m-derived 
section. A similar arrangement of cavities can be used in the case of 
waveguide filters. 

An entirely different approach to the problem of transforming the 
branch of Fig. 10 - 94 f 7 into microwave elements is illustrated in Figs. 
10-95?; and 10-95c. The branch is considered as a separate filter whose 

output terminals are open-cir¬ 
cuited. The transformation into 
the structure of Fig. 10-95c can 
be performed exactly as in the case 
of a direct-coupled, two-cavity fil¬ 
ter. lioth cavities are tuned to 
the frequency cijd, and the band¬ 
width liJ. between the fretpiencies 
of infinite loss is controlled by the 
coupling betAveen the two cavitie.^. 
A similar arrangement can be 
used, of course, in the case ui 
I waveguide filters. 

/juned to w.j filters discussed in tlu‘ 

Fiu. 10-R6. —Mirrnwavo realization of an preceding SCCtioilS arO of th(‘ 

m-deiived aoetiDii. bandpass type. Band-rejection 

filters are seldom used, but can be designed in the same manner. 
A lumped-element bandpass filter can ahvays lie transformed into 
a band-rejection filter by substituting series-tuned circuits for parallel- 
tuned circuits and A'ice versa in accordance with the procedure 
discussed in Sec. 9-8. For instance, the stmeture of Fig. lO-dfi?; would be 
transformed into the structure of Fig. 10-97. The L’s in Fig 10-97 are 




Fig. 10 - 97 .—A hand-rpji'idion Htructiirp. 

made equal numerically to the T’s in Fig. lO-Ofi?;, for coupling lines of 
unity characteristic impedance, and vice versa. Let the power-loss ratio 
of the bandpass filter be 

where 

CJQ f tt) Uo 

w \wn w 




X 


(232) 




( 6 ) 

1 ii.. JO Oh. Twu alti‘inative mifiriwave realizations nf band-rejertinii structure. 


iiiti*rohan|i;p(l in tin* frequency sped rum; thus the frequencies correspond¬ 
ing to .r = ±1, that is, the two ends of the pass hand are left fixed. 

Microwave band-rejection filters can be designed without difficulty 
by using ipiarter-wavelength couplings as 
in the case of bandpass filters. Figure 
I01)8a illustrates a practical realization of 
a Avaveguide filter of this type. The caAu- 
ties are placed in series Avith the guide 
and therefore they behave like parallel- 
tuned circuits in series with the line. 

However, this type of structure and the (a) ^^») 

structure of Fig. 10-97 have the same 10-9 9.--A series-reBonant 

• ■ 1 u structure with ita oquivalent circuit. 

insertion loss. This equivalence can be 

checked easily by simply adding quarter-Avavelength sections at both ends 
of either structure. A structure more directly equivalent to the filter of 
Fig. 10-97 Avould consist of cavities coupled in shunt to the main guide, 
as shoAvn in Fig. 10-98?). The input terminals of these cavities are effec- 
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tively spaced one-quarter wavelength from the guide since no reflection 
takes place in the guide when these terminals are short-circuited. In the 
rase of coaxial-line filters, cavities quarter-wavelength-coupled to the 
main line, such as the ones shown in Fig. 10-90, may be used. 

Transmission-resonant irises have their counterpart in the rejection- 
resonant irises which behave approximately hke series-tuned circuits. 
Rejection irises can be obtained from transmission irises by the simple 
procedure of interchanging metal with hole. A very simple type of 
rejection iris is shoAvn in Fig. 10-99 together with its equivalent circuit. 
Irises of this type can be quarter-wavelength-spaccd in a guide to form a 
broadband rejection filter. The design procedure is the same as in the 
case of bandpass filters, apart from the transformation from bandpass to 
band-rejeefion filter already discussed above. 

MISCELLANEOUS FILTERS 

10'16. Lattice Networks.—Symmeirical lattice networks are exten¬ 
sively used in the process of rlesigning luinped-elemeiit filters because 



Flo. lOTOO. -iSiiii|jlf wavPKuidp inafrir T .and ilh piiuivalriit rirciiil. 

they represent the mo.st general form of symmetrical two-terminal-pair 
netw'ork. How ever, they are seldom used as final filter structures because 
they require extremely close tolerances on the values of the elements. 
The reader can be coindneed of this fact by noting that proper operation 
of a lattice filter requires perfect coincidence of the critical frequencies of 
the series and shunt arms. Small differences betwoen corresponding 
critical frequencies may produce considerable distortions of the frequency 
characteristics of the filter. 

In spite of these practical considerations, it is of interest to inquire 
whether it is possible to simulate a lattice network by means of w ave- 
guides. An investigation of this question reveals that the simple magic T 
may be regarded as the nucleus of a lattice network. It Avill be recalled 
that a magic T in rectangular waveguide consists of an //-plane T and an 
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^-plane T formed at the same point of a waveguide, as shown in Fig. 
lO lOOo. If, now, two of the arms of a properly matched magic T are 
terminated with impedances Za and Zj, as schematically represented in 
Fig. 10100b, the behavior of the resulting two-terminal-pair network may 
be represented by the lattice network of Fig. 10-100c. 

As in the case of a lattice network, it is found that in a magic-T filter 
the impedances connected to the A and B arms must be held to very 
close tolerances. Moreover, the behavior of a magic T can be made to 
approximate the behavior of a simple lattice network only over a limited 
frequency range. For these reasons, magic-T filters are not, in general, 
feasible although they may present advantages in very special cases. 

10*17. Mode Filters.—It is sometimes desirable to transmit energy 
through a waveguide or a coaxial line in a single preferred mode. For this 
purpose, structures have been designed tliat selectively propagate t*ertain 
modes Avhile reflecting others Such device, are known as ‘‘mode 
filters.” These filters are outside the scope of this chapter but reference 
may be made to Chap. 7 fur a detailed rlisciission of their application in 
rotary joints. 

Ill certain special cases, however, mode filters may be used with advan¬ 
tage to provide frequency discrimination. Thus, if the two frequencies 
to be separated are extremely close together, it is often simpler to arrange 
to propagate the two frequencies in different modes and to utilize the 
difference in mode rather than the difference in frequency as the basis for 
discrimination. As an example, the simple case will be considered in 
which it is desired to separate two signals of slightly different frequencies 
received by the same antenna. If the antenna is designed to receive 
circularly polarized waves, it will accept Avaves of all possible polari¬ 
zations. If the tAA^o Avaves to be received are plane-polarized at right 
angles, they may be transmitted through the same guide using different 
inodes of propagation or different polarizations of the same mode. The 
tAvo modes can then be separated l)y means of a mode filter. In this 
manner, it is possible to achieve Avithout difficulty 20- to 30-db discrimi¬ 
nation oA^er a band of a fcAA' per cent. A filter that performs the same 
operation by freijuency discrimination Avould become progressively more 
complex as the fi'equency difference belAveeii the tAvo signals became 
smaller, Uiifortunalely, it is difficult by this method to extend this 
principle to obtain discrimination betAveen more than tAvo frequencies or 
to separate two signals of Avidcly different frequencies. 

10*18. Absorption Filters. —In some cases, in Avhich it is desirable to 
attenuate a Avide band of frequencies, the use of absorption filters is indi¬ 
cated, Such fillers do not discrimmatc by reflection but by dissipation 
and, consequently, their use is limited to those cases where the attenuated 
frequencies are not to be utilized. Although substances, such as 
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ammonia, whifh have absorption bands in the microwave range are 
known, in general the application of absorption filters is limited to low- 
pass filters Avith gradual cutoffs. In these cases, it is possible to find 
suitable solid dielectric materials for which the loss functions vary as in 
Fig. 10-101. The dielectric may then be introduced into the trans¬ 
mission line or waveguide as a 
slug Avith suitable tapers to avoid 
reflections. For design informa¬ 
tion on dielectric materials, the 
reader is referred to a comprehen¬ 
sive report b}’^ A. von Hippel.^'' 
10-19. Multiplexers. —In the 
terminology of commuiiicatirm 
engineering, a multiplexer is a 
device for separating signals of 
different frequencies present in the 
same circuit and directing them 

into subsidiarv circuits, or Auce 

10“ 10" 10*" 10** u ‘ 1 ■ • 4-+ 1 

Frequency m cps versa. Such a dcA’ice IS not to be 

Fig. lO'lOl. —Attpnuatiuii as a function COIlfused A\ith a dupleXCI' ilS liscd 

of frequeno for dielectrics ^itli cmistaiii radar for electronic SAA it ching in 

angle.s, and for CorniiiK Gliis's No. . i ^ . 

systems designed to transmit 
pulses and detect subsetpieiit echoes. Multiplexers permit the transmis¬ 
sion of a number of signals from one station to another AAitln)ut the intro¬ 
duction of appreciable crosstalk aiul constitute, therefore, one of the main 
apphcatioiis of filters. 

It is obvious that microAvavi^ multiplexing requires a method of con¬ 
necting channel filters across a transmission line or Avaveguide in such a 
Avay that the poAver in each .rignal is diverted to the ajipropriate brancli 
Avith negligible loss. One such method, analogous in principle to that 
used in radar duplexing, has been experimentally tested by Fox'* ainl 
found to be A^ery satisfactory". This multiplexer, schematically repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 10102, consists of n bandpass filters centered at the n 
frequencies of the signals tr) be sejiarated. Each of these filters is con¬ 
nected in shunt to the main transmission line. For fretpiencies Avithin a 
particular channel, the corresponding filter acts as a shunt impedance 
approximately equal to the characteristic impedance of the line; for such 
frequencies, the remaining filters appear as open circuits. 

It folloAvs from the above discussion that a signal of frequency Wfc 
witlun a particular channel is effectively aware of the presence of only one 
filter, namely, the one tuned to its oA\’n frequency. If the main guide is 
then short-circuited at the proper place, that is, approximately an odd 
number of quarter wavelengths from the center of the fcth side branch. 
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the signal of frequency ujk is matched into this branch without appreciable 
loss. The input iris of the last filter may be substituted for the end plate 
of the guide, as shown in Fig. 10T02, without modifying the behavior of 
the system. The branches containing all the other filters are then con¬ 
nected to the main guide at the proper distance from the input iris of the 
last filter as shown in Fig. 10-102. In the particular case considered, each 
filter consists of a simple cavity. However, more complex filters can be 



u&ed if required by the fretiiiency separation of the channels. Coaxial- 
line iniiltiplexers similar to the ANavegiiidc multiplexer just described can 
be designed in a similar manner. 

ASSEMBLY AND TEST PROCEDURES 

10-20. Broadband Filters.—For broadband filters Avhere the pass 
band is greater than 10 per cent in frequency, the mechanical tolerances 
are sufficiently loose, in general, to eliminate the necessit}'^ for adjustment 
after assembly. It suffices to check the insertion loss at several points in 
the pass band, for example, at the center and edges, to ensure that no 
gross mechanical error is present in the particular filter under test. The 
exact test procedure depends on the particular specifications, but usually 
does not present a major problem. For the measurement of insertion 
loss, an apparatus of the general type schematically repi’esented in 
Fig. 10103 is needed. When the generator is isolated from the filter 
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under test by an attenuating pad whieh reflects negligible power, and 
when a well-matched detector terminates the line, a comparison of the 
power reaching the detector with and without the filter interposed 
determines the insertion loss. It is wise to use a powder monitor on the 
generator to ensure that the power output of the generator is unaltered by 
reflections from the filter since it is often not feasible to use sufficient 



Meter 

Fig. 10 103.—R-f beiieh Soi te‘^tlng biouiibaiid 

padding to provide complete isolation. In this mannci, it is possible 
to ascertain insertion losses up to about GO db. For higher attenuations, 
extreme care must be exercised to avoid direct r-f leakage from the genei- 
ator to the detector. In many eases, the available pow er from the genei- 
ator is such that with GO db of attenuation in the filter plus adetiuate 
padding, the powxr level is lielow" the limit of sensitivity of the detector 

It should be recalled in the 
testing of broadband filters that 
spurious results are often intro¬ 
duced by the tact tliat the con¬ 
nectors to the filter are not 
sufficiently frecpiency-inscnsitive. 
For this reason, it is common 
practice to insert dummy connec¬ 
tors of the same type employed 
in the filter betiveen the generator 
and load when the measurements 
are made with the filter removed 
It must be realized, however, that 
this procedure does not determine 
the over-all insertion loss produced 
by the filter in actual practice. 

As an example of the over-all 
reproducibility of electrical characteristics including both manufacturing 
and test errors, curves for a number of Type 2 filters described in Sec. 10-3 
are shown in Fig. 10T04. 

10-21. Narrow-band Filters. —Point-by-point determination of inser¬ 
tion loss as a function of frequency is cumbersome but possible whenever 



Frequency m Mc/spc 


Flu. 10 104.—In'sDitiuii lo'5‘> fur thiee 
filteiss of the same t>pe, illu'stiatmg rcpio- 
ducibility. 


Wave meter 
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adjustments after assembly are not required. In narrow-band filters, 
where mechanical tolerances are close and compensating adjustments 
must be made after assembly, the point-by-point procedure becomes 
prohibitively expensive and other tost and lineup procedures must be 
found. It is highly desirable in lining up multicavity filters, for instance, 
to be able to ascertain at a glance the effect of a small change of any one 
of the parameters of the system on the \vholp loss characteristic. In the 



Td filter 


Fir,. lO'lOS.— Srhpuiatir dia/eiaiii of a volump ['niitiol foi a loflpx nsnllator 


case of narrow-band filters, i1 is possible to sweep a generator over the 
range of frequencies concerned and obseiwe on a cathode-ray tube a 
frequency plot of Ihe power transmitted by the filter to a detector. In 
order for the trace on the screen to represent sufficiently W’ell the fre¬ 
quency characteristics of the filter alone, a scheme that keeps the output 
powder of the generator constant over the frequency band of interest 
must be provided. A generator with such a volume control, used in con¬ 
junction with a frerjiiency-insensitive detector, provides an adequate 
test system. 

A circuit that maintains a con¬ 
stant output power from a reflex 
oscillator* is shoAvn schtnnatically 
in Fig. 10-105. A small fraction 
of the powder carried by the w ave 
traveling from the generator to the 
load is coupled into a detector by 
a directional coupler. The recti¬ 
fied voltage from the detector is 
amplified and applied to the voltage regulator which controls the reflector 
voltage of the generator. Whenever possible, it is desirable to modulate 
the tube because high-gain d-c amplifiers are, in general, very trouble- 



Fiq. lO'lOfi — Pnwpi output of a reflex osc*il- 
latur as a functinii of thp reflector voltage. 


* Most tunable generators arc of the reflex type. In such oscillators, even if 
constant output is not required, the reflector voltage mut^t trark the resonance fre¬ 
quency of the cavity to maintain oseillations. 
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some. In this case, the output of the amplifier must be rectified before 
beinp fed into the voltage regulator. 

Fig. 10-106 shows a typical plot of the output power of a reflex 
oscillator as a function of the reflector voltage for a given resonance 
frequenc}^ of the cavity. If the reflector voltage is initially adjusted for 
operation at the point A, any small change of the power coupled into the 
detector produces a large change of the reflector voltage, which in turn 
corre^“ts the output power of the tube. This correction can be adjusted 
to have the proper sign for stable operation. The stability conditions 
can be expressed mathematically in the following manner. The reflector 
voltage Vr consists of two components T^n and 1%. Vo is independent 

of the output power of the tube and is manually adjusted, whereas Vc is a 

function of the output power specified by 

Vc = /(P). (234) 

The tube characteristics can be expressed by 

P = = 4>{iVo + \\)M (235) 

where w is the resonance frequentw of the cavity. The output pou cl¬ 
ean be determined by substituting Kq. (234) for Vc in Eq. (235) and solv¬ 
ing for P. Let Po be a value of the output power that can be obtaineil 
at any frequency within a specified band centered at wq. Vo can then be 
adjusted to the value for which Eqs. (234) and (235) are satisfied by 
P = Po and (ij = cjo- This condition of operation is stable if 



that is, if a positive increment of P in Eq. (234) corresponds to a negative 
increment of P in Eq. (235). If this cornlition is not satisfied at the 
point A in Fig. 10106, it ^^ill certainly be satisfied at the point B and 
vice versa. 

Suppose now it is desired to vary w over the specified band centereil 
at cjo while keeping the deviation of P fri)m I\ within a given magnilude 
APo. Let AVt be the maximum change of Vr requirerl, according to Etj. 
(235), to keep P Avithin these specified limits. This I'hange of reflector 
voltage can ahvays be obtained by means of the feedback circuit, pro¬ 
vided the gain of the amplifier is suflftcicntly high. It follows that APo 
can be made arbitrarily small. Note that the only restriction to be 
placed on the functions /(P) and (t>[{Vo + Vc)M is that they must 
satisfy p]q. (236) for all values of P considered. 

The directional coupler and the detector have been implicitly assumed 
to be frequency-insensitive. This is not the case in practice, however; 
the minimum value of APo is therefore actually limited by the frequency 
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behavior of the r-f components. In fact, the output voltage of the 
detector, rather than the output power of the tube, is the quantity that 
is kept constant. Detectors of the barretter type can be matched to a 
VSWR less than 1.2 over a 10 per cent band. The frequency behavior oi 
the directional coupler is therefore the actual limiting factor. 

The volume control scheme of Fig. 10T05 has been tried out in con¬ 
nection with a type 2K45 oscillator. This tube is thermally tuned by 
controlling the grid voltage of a triode, which is the heating element. 
The resonance frequency of the cavity can thus be swept over a 10 per 
cent band with a 14-sec period* by alternating the control grid voltage 
over a suitable range Any convenient on-off circuit can be used for this 
purpose. The same circuit can also proAnde the required SA^eep voltage 
for the oscilloscope presentation mentioned aboA^e. The long period 
associated Avith thermal tuning requires the ii^^e of a long persistence 
screen. 

The accuracy of the measurement of the insertion loss of a filter may 
be improved by the use of logarithmic amplifiers in comparing the inci¬ 
dent pov er with the power transmitted through the filter. If the output 
voltages of ti\o logarithmic amplifiers are proportional, respecth^ely, 
to the logarithm of the incident poAA^er and to the logarithm of the trans¬ 
mitted jiov er, their difference is by definition proportional to the insertion 
loss. This method of measurement can be used in connection Avith the 
HA\eep frerjiiency oscillator described aboA^e. If the output voltages of 
the tAVo amplifiers are connected directly to the A^ertical plates of the 
oscilloscope, the vertical deflection of the beam wiW be proportional to 
the inseriion loss. A plot of the insertion loss as a function of frequency 
can thus be obtained. 

A satisfaclory type of logarithmic amplifier-' makes use of a special 
type of germanium crystal, in Aihich the “cat vhisker’’ is elded to the 
surface of the crystal. For the^e irystals the static A^oltage-current 
characf eristics ol)ey the logaiilhinic lav 

r = K log I 

siifFicieiitly veil over a range of currents as large as 1000 to 1. If a 
crystal of this type is used as the plate load of a pentode, the A^oltage 
across the crystal will be proportional to the logarithm of the grid volt¬ 
age of the pentode. Appropriate current feedback must be used to 
counteract ihe effect of the nonlinearity of the tube characteristics that 
would othenvise limit the accuracy of the logarithmic response. Other 
ijtages of amplification of conventional design can be used before and after 
the stage in Avhich the crystal is connected. • 

* When tubes with external cavities are uvailablo, mechanical tuning permits 
frequency modulation at audio rates. 
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Quarter-wavelength-coupled filters are lined up experimentally in 
the folloAving manner. Each cavity" is tuned separately to the correct 
frequency. The value of the loaded Q is checked at the same time. The 
caiities are then connected and the frequency response of the filter is 
observed on the screen of an oscilloscope in the manner described above. 
Small readjustments of the elements are then made to obtain optimum 
bandpass characteristics. In general, if a filter is aligned for opti¬ 
mum bandpass characteristics, the off-band insertion loss will behave 
as predicted. The loss in the pass band depends critically on the align¬ 
ment, and Arith a swept generator it takes only a matter of minutes to 
adjust a four-cavity filter. Without a swept generator and the aux¬ 
iliary detecting apparatus, such an adjustment may require days of 
tedious measurements. 

The alignment of a df)ubly resonant cavity'^ may be easily accomplishefl 
with the same apparatus in the following manner. With the coupling 
screw almost removed, the screws that independently tune the two modes 
are adjusted until the transmission curve consists of a single peak of 
maximum amplitude. The coupling screw is then adjusted until the 
dip between the two peaks is eiiual to the allowed bandpass tolerance. 
The whole cuiwe is then shifted to the desired resonant frequency" by 
tuning both modes vith a movable end memt)rane or by readjusting both 
tuning screws simultaneously". A filter consisting of two direct-coui)led 
cavities can be lined up in the same manner. 

10-22. Quarter-wavelength-coupled Filters.—In certain cases, special 
lineup procedures, which do not require swept generators, are practical. 
As an example, a method of adjusting (luarter-wavelength-coupled 
filters is described. The apparatus retiuired is schematically" illustrated 
in Fig. 10T07. A freciuencv-stabilized generator should l)e used in 
connection with narrow-band filters. The filter to l)e adjusted is inserted 
between tAvo standing-wave detectors in a line that is perfectly ter¬ 
minated. Initially, the resonant elements (cavities or irises) are all 
detuned and the generator is adjusted to the desired resonant frequency. 
Under these circumstances a large standing wave exists in the first 
slotted section. The positions A and A' of two minima of the voltage 
standing wave are determined. The first iris is then tuned until one of 
the minima coincides Avith the point /:?, half A\"ay betAveen A and A', 
that is, until the standing-A\ ave minima are shifted by X^/d. The second 
iris is ijloav tuned until the minima shift back to their original positions, 
A and A'. Thus, successive irises are tuned by" alternately adjusting 
the position of a standing-Avave minimum to occur at A and B. The last 
iris, hoAvcver, cannot be tuned by this procedure. Jt should be adjusted 
to the desired midband response, that is, in many" cases, maximum out¬ 
put poAA'er. Note that in the case of lossy filters the adjustment for 
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maximum output power does not yield unity standing-Avave ratio in the 
input line. After these adjustments are made, the filter is rhecked at 
the edges of the pass band to make sure that the over-all behavior of the 
filter is satisfactory. 

The details of the adjustment and test procedure may vary from filter 
to filter. However, it cannot be overemphasized that ease of adjustment 
should be a prime consideration in the design of any filter. Moreover, 


Oscillator 



Input Slotted section Filter section Slotted section Matched 

transition No. 1 No. 2 termination 


Fig. 10107.—Teht henrh for Xp/4-t'Duplprl filterh. 


versatile test benches, including swept oscillators and logarithmic 
amplifiers, are of great help in laboratory work and become a virtual 
necessity in the case of quantity production of multielement filters. 
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on repetition rate, 236 
effect of radioactive cobalt on, 232 
Breckenridgp, R. Cl., 136 
Broadband matching, with coaxial stubs, 
332-335 

w ith w aveguide iris, 322-331 
Bruno, 0., 556, 581, 612 
Bullet, 151 

Buttons and dents, capacitive, 215-217 

0 

Cables, beaded, 213 

coaxial (xtT Coaxial cables) 
flexible, attenuation in, 245-247 
high-power, 252 
for low" pow er, 248-252 
connectors for, 256-259 
r-f, Arm3"-Navy standard list of, 269 
solid dielectric, 243 
standard, attenuation of, 268 
Capacity coupling, 100-114 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals C'orpora- 
tioii, 141 

Carter, P. S., 71, 716 
Casting, 138 
centrifugal, 122 
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Coasting, die, 122 
lost wax method of, 122 
precision, 122 

Cavities, capacity-loaded, 687 
direct-coupled, 661-606 
chain of, 665 
filters using, 666-673 
dissipation in, 672 

excited in more than one mode, 
673-677 

X0/4-coupled, 683-688 
rectangular, behaving ss dnuble-tuned 
hlter, 675 

reentrant cylindrical, 683 
with two pairs of terminals, (‘qiiivalenl 
circuit of, 650 

Cavity resonators, as circuit elements, 
646-653 

design of, 653-661 
direct-coupled, filters using, 645-677 
equivalent circuits of, 647 
insertion loss of, 654 
rectangular, 656 
reentrant cylindrical, 660 
(Characteristics, distortion of, iipproxi- 
inate correction for, 672 
Choke coupling, 1(K)-114 
design details for, 202 
Choke-flange couplings, circular-grtjove, 
193-190 

Choke-flange junctions, fjpen, 291-294 
Chromium copper, 119 
Chu, L. J., 57 

Circuit parameters, general, 543 
Clark, M., Jr., 318, 668, 716 
Clarke, II. F., 157, 227 
Coaxial cables, durability of, 254-256 
flexible, 243-273 
resonances in, 253 

Coaxial line, actual, attenuation in, 25 
characteristic impedance of, 183 
characteristics of, 150 
couplings for, 150-155 
factors in choice of dimensions of, 
144-150 

motional joints in, 407-416 
tapers in, 305-3 ll 

transformer sections between, 311-314 
transitions from, to waveguides, 314- 
361 

matching techniques for, 317-336 


Coaxial line, transitions from one to 
another, 305-314 
tubing for, 115-119 
Coaxial-line characteristics, 23-29 
Coaxial-line discontinuities, 184-188 
Coaxial-line switches, 528-533 
Coaxial-line tuners, 460-481 
Coaxial universal joint, 414 
(^ohn, S. lb, 57, 358 
Condon, E. U., 160 
Conductor attenuation, 50 
ConduetDr loss, 21, 26 
iniiiiiuum, 146, 147 

Conductors, metallic, at microwave fre¬ 
quencies, skin depth in, 127 
plated, attenuiitioii in, 128 
Connectors, assembling of, ennvention tn 
be followed in, 153 
for cables for low power, 250 259 
coaxial, adapters for, 273 
high-power, to rigid lines, 260-267 
HN, 260 
polarized, 151 
Tolyglas, 267 
r-f cable, 270 
Teflon, 259 
type N, 256-259 
unpolarizcd, 153 

(y^stniction techniques, 120 124 
Contact losses, 108 
Contacts, sliding, 119 
(^ook bellows, 290 
Cook Electric Comj)any, 290 
Cork, B. B., 668 
(’orrosion tests, 130-132 
C’oupling, capacity, 100 114 
choke («rr ('hoke coupling) 

Coupling ilevices, 654, 659 
Coupling loop, 685 

Coupling sections, frequency sensitiviiy 
of, 691 

Coupling units, 288-303 
Couplings, choke-flange, circular-groove, 
193-199 

for coaxial line, 150-155 
contact, 193 
iris, 659 
loop, 659 
magnetic, 354 
probe, 659 

quarter-wavelength, 677-683 
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Couplings, quarter-wavelength, hltera 
using, 677-700 
theory of, 690-696 
resonant-slot, 354 
sealing of, 140 
waveguide, 193-202 
Oossbar transitions, 346-349 
Crowley, Henry I-.., 133, 463 
Current, longitudinal, 51 
Cutler, C. C., 282 
Cutoff frequency, 49 

D 

Darlington, S., 580, 581, 612 
Depth of penetration, 45 
Design factors, 95-100 
Design procedure, 82-100 
Dielectric attenuation, 27, 50 
Dielectric altenuation constant, 59 
Dielectric constant, complex, 28, 133 
Dielectric loss, 21 
Dielectric materials, 132-143 
characteristics of, 133-137 
Dielectric i)arts, constTUction of, 137-140 
Dielectric plugs, half-wavelength, 222 
Dielectrics, electrical properties of, 134, 
135 

mechanical properties of, 134, 135 
Directional coupler, 229 
Dissipation, in cavities, 072 

effect of, on pass-band characteristics, 
603 

on rejection-band chanicteristics, 604- 
607 

incidental, 601-609 
uniform, i-orrection for, 607-609 
Dixon, T. Cl., 129 
Dixon Crucible Company, 133 
Doorknob transitions, 349-353 
high-power rotary joints with, 451-455 
Dow' ("oriiiiig Corporation, 133, 143, 491 
Du Pont de Nemours, E. I , 125, 143, 286 

E 

Ebonol, 125 

Edson, W. A., 9, 12, 58, 383 
Edwards, C. F., 346, 449 
Ehlers, F. E., 383 
Electroforming, 121 
Electroplating, 124-132 


Elliptic function, 594 
Euthone Company, 125 

F 

Fano, R. M., 357 
Farr, H. K., 417 
Fernico, 119 

Filter designs, norinalization of, 560-566 
Filter-ring transitions, 393 
Filters, absorption, 707 
band-rejection, 704 
broadband, 709, 710 
characteristics of, effect of degree of 
dissipation on, 696 
constant-A', 569-572 
using dircct-coiiplpd cavities, 666-673 
using dirLCt-couplpd cavity resonators, 
645-677 

double-tuned, equivalent forms of, 674 
rectangular cavity behaving as, 675 
high-pass, waveguides as, 644 
using lines as four-terminal elements, 
634-613 

u-jing lines as two-terminal eleineiits, 
625-634 

wi-derived, 572-576, 702 
mode, 707 

with n identical sections in casi'ade, 
577 

narrow-band, 710-714 

quaiter-w avelcrigth-coupled, 714, 715 

using quarter-ivaveleiigth couplings, 

677-706 

7’A’ii-modp, 388 -400 
with transmission lines, 614-645 
waveguide, 643-645 
50-Dhm line, 149 
Fin 7’,Eii-inodc fdter, 397 
Finishes, 124-132 
iionmctallic, 124, 125 
Fiske, M. D., 715, 716 
Fox, A. a., 667, 716 
Frank, N. H., 211, 305, 332, 363 
Frequency behavior of transmission lines, 
611-623 

Frequency sensitivity of coupling sec¬ 
tions, 691 

Frequency stability, 83 
Fulton Sylphon Company, 288 
Fungus grow’th, protection against, 125 
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G 

General Electric Company, 143, 214, 
221, 352 

General Electric Mycalex, 491 

Gent, A. W., 309 

Gewertz, C. M., 612 

Glass, M. S., 464 

Goldstein, A., 716 

Goldstein, II., 282, 715 

Gratoii and Knight Company, 141 

Guide wavelength, 48 

Guided-wave concept, 36-40 

Guillemin, E. A., 10, 541, 580, 612, 716 

H 

Hancock, H., 612 
Hansen, W. W., 160 
Harbury, P. L., 715, 716 
Heins, A. E., 332 
Hinge joints, 438-442 
HN connectors, 260 
Hollingsworth, G. L., 349 
Holstein, T., 239 

1 

Ideal (lossless) line, 19, 23 
Image impedance, 554-557 
Image-impedance networks, reciprocal, 
559 

Image parameters, of reactive netwurLs, 
557-561 

use of, limitations on, 576-580 
Impedance, 13-19 

characteristic, 12, 19-23, 41, 51 
of coaxial line, 183 
□f eccentric line, 148 
effective, 52 
of free space, 58 
image {se? Image impedance) 
input (see Input iiiipedaiire) 
open-circuit, 542, 555 
short-circuit, 555 
wave (see Wave impedance) 

Impedance chart, rectangular, 72 
Smith, 60-67 
use of, 457-460 

Impedance-matching, 4, 59-100, 209-218 
reason for, 82 


Impedance-matching transformers, 90 
95 

Impedance measurement, 18 
Impedance networks, reciprocal, 544 
Impedance normalization, 561 
Impedance transformers, A^ariable, 450 
516 

Input impedance, determination of, 
583-586 

prescribed, network with, 586 589 
Insertion loss, 550 

of cavity resonators, 654 
specilieil, nvietive ni‘tworks ^\itli, 580 
589 

Insertion-loss functions, i)hysic!il rcidiza- 
bility of, 580-583 
Iris, inductive, in waveguides, 78 
rejection, 706 
resonant, 660, 6S8-690 
waveguide, l)ro:idband matching with, 
322-331 

J 

Jacketing materials, 247 
Jamieson, H. W., 184 
Joints, w’ith polarization rolator, 430-132 
swivel, 133-43K 
universal, 442-445 

K 

Kalliiian, H. F,., 286, 716 
l\ing.sbury, S. M., 132 
Kohler, G., 10 
Kohlhaas, H. T., 155 
Kovar, 119 
Kuhn, »S,, 316 

L 

Ladder elements, deLermination of, 598- 
601 

Ladder networks, 597 601 
Lattice, symmetrical, 566 
Lattice networks, 706 
Lawson, J. L., 160 
Lcitcr, H., 715 
Line with small losses, 20 
Line stretcher, type N, 481 
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L4)adGd Q, 652 

Loss, conductor (see Conductor loan) 
diplectric, 21 
Loaa length, 146 
Loaa tangent, 29 

M 

Magic T, 706 
Magnetron, 83, 227 
Mansur, 1., 157, 227 
Manufacturability, 95 
Marcus, P., 716 
Margenau, 11., 239 
Mason, W. P., 173, 034 
Match, iiicthuds of achieving, 86 
Matching, imrrow-liaiid, 318-322 
Matching diaphragms, capacitive, 214, 
215 

inductive, 211-214 
Matrices, 514-547 
wave, 551-554 
Maxwell, K., 117 
Maxwell’s equations, 3, 37 
Metal-hose, wouml, 274-279 
Metallic materials, 115-124 
Metals ami alloys, attenuation of, 120 
comluctivity of, 120 

Microwave realizations of resonant 
branches, 703 

Microwave transmission circuits, 5 
Microwaves, useful jiroperties of, 2 
Mismatched terminations, effect of, 
609 012 

Mismatches, accumulative, 551-554, 011 
measurcmenl of, 85 
Mks units, rationalized, 8 
Mode, D. M, 033 
Mode purit}", 99 
Modulator, 227 
Molding, compression, 138 
extrusion, 138 
transfer, 138 
Montgomery, C. C., 483 
Montgomery, D. D., 483 
Morgan If rush Company, 143 
Motional joints, 407 
in coaxial line, 407-416 
combining coaxial line and waveguide, 
446-455 

waveguide, 433-445 


Multiplexers, 708 

Mycalex, General Electric, 491 

N 

Nebel, C. N., 535 

Networks, connected in cascade, 546 
connected in parallel, 545 
connected in series, 546 
ladder, 597-601 
lattice, 706 

with prescribed input impedance, 
586-589 

reactive, image Daramet<‘rs of, 557- 
561 

with specified insertion loss, 580- 
589 

reciprocal image impedance, .559 
reciprocal impedance, 544 
symmetrical, 544, 558 
two-terminal-pair, 541-554 
uniformly dissipative, 601-603 
Niemann, F. L., 353 
Xosker, L. W., 633 

P 

Pass band, 557 
average atteiiuutioii in, 603 
characteristics of, effert of dissipation 
on, 603 

Pass-band behavior, Tchebysheff, 590- 
593 

Pass-band normalization, 562-566 
Phase constant, 49 

Phase distortion, in broadband T-stiib, 
176 

Phase function, 555 
Phase shifter, 478-481, 513-517 
dielectric, 514 
slottcd-wavcguide, 513 
Phase velocity, 12, 20, 42, 50 
Phosphor bronze, 119 
Pickering, W. H., 204 
Pierce, J. R., 196 

Pierce method for design of choke 
grooves, 198 
Pipe, elliptical, 57 
Plane wave in free space, 36 
Plate, quarter-wave, 371 
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Plugs, dielectric, half-wavelength, 222 
T-shaped, three-quarters wavelength 
long, 223 

Plungers, short-circuiting, 460-463, 481- 
483 

capacity coupled, 462 
quarter-wavelength-fuiger, 461 
Polarization, circular, rotary-joint, 428 
in square waveguide, 378 
of T^’ii-mode, 369-378 
elliptical, 54 

Polarization rotator, joints with, 430- 
432 

Polyglas, 132 
Polyglas connectors, 267 
Polyiron, 133, 463 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 257 
Posin, D. Q., 157, 227 
Positive real function (p r 1 , 581 
Pound, R. V., 171, 173, 176 
Powder metallurgy, 123 
Power, reflection of, 29 
transmission of, 29 

Power-carrying capacity, maximum, 145, 
147 

Power dividers, 516-528 
coaxial, 516-522 
fixed, 522-525 
fixed coaxial, 516-519 
variable, 519-522, 525-528 
waveguide, 522-528 
Power factor, 28 
Power-handling capabilities, 95 
Power-loss ratio, 550, 558 
selection of, 589-597 
Power-transmission ratio, 550 
Poynting vector, 41 
Pressurization problems, 139-143 
Preston TMoi-transition, 389 
Propagation factor, 13, 19-23 
Propagation function, 554-557 
Pulling figure, 84, 472 
Pulse width, dependence of breakdown 
power on, 235 

Q 

g,loaded, 652 
unloaded, 653 


R 

Radiation losses, 108 
Radio Research Laboratory, 361 
Radioactive cobalt, effect of, on break¬ 
down power, 232 
Radioactive cobalt chloride, 232 
Ragan, G. L., 227 
Ramo, S , 57, 129 

Raytheon Manufacturing Company, 452 
Reed, J., 159, 160 
Reflection coefficient, 13-19, 29, 63 
current, 15 
voltage, 15 

Reflection-coefficient chart, 60-67 
Reflex oscillator, volume control for, 711 
Reich, H. J , 10 

Rejection-band characteristics, effect of 
dissipation on, 604-607 
Resistance card load, 97 
Resonances, 99 

in high-power rotary joint, 422 
in rotary joints, 416-420 
Resonant aperture, 221 
Resonant ring, 391 

Resonators, cavity (acc Cavity resonators) 
R-f cable connectors, 270 
R-f components of sample radar set, 6 
Richards, P. 1., 634, 715, 716 
Riekc diagram, 83 
Robbins, Thco Eloise, 184 
Rotary-joint pressure seals, 141-143 
Rotary joints, 100-109, 407 
circular-polarization, 428 
resonance in, 429 
coaxial, 407-413 
coaxial chokes in, 408 
with combinations of transitionB, 448 
461 

with cross-transition from coaxial line 
to waveguide, 446 

filter-ring, 7"^ii-mode for, resonances 
in, 423 

high-power, with doorknob transitions, 
451-455 

resonances in, 422 
with probe transitions, 447 
resonances in, 416-420 
with T^ii-mode filter-ring transitions 
with T^ii-absorbers, 425 
waveguide, 416-433 
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6 

Salisbury, W.W., 160 
Salt-spray test, 130 
Sarbacher, R, I., 9, 12, 58, 383 
Scaling, 87 
Schaevitz, H., 57 
Schaiblo, Cl. J., 247 
Schclkuiioflf, S. A., 9, 52, 716 
SchustcT, X. A., 34!) 

Screws, genf*rMl-suscej)timre, 491)-507 
Sealul, 142 

Series branches, 100-114 
Sheets, thin, nonrosoiiaiit, 218-220 
reflections from, 220 
in resonant mount, 220-222 
Shunt suscpptance elements, 93 
Similitude, 87 
Skin depth, 26, 45 

in metallic conductors at microwave 
frequencies, 127 

Slater, J. C\, 9, 53, 99, 116, 245, 313, 315, 
316, 362, 415, 497 
Smith, V. II., 63, 500 
Smith admittance chart, 67 
Smith imj)edance chart, 60-67 
Soldering, 123 
hard, 123 
silver, 123 
soft, 123 

Sperry Clyroscope Company, 129, 189, 
210, 307, 447 

Stall ding-wave ratio, 17, 63 
voltage, 17 

Standing waves, 13-19 
Stratton, J. C., 87 
Stub supports, 170-182 
Stub tuners, 472-478 
sliding series, 464-166 
waveguide, 483 -485 

Stubs, coaxial, broadband matching with, 
332-335 

right-angle, 176-179 
universal, 179 

dimensions for, 180 

Susccptance shunting matched line, 31 
Switches, 528-539 
coaxial-luie, 528-533 
type N, 529 
waveguide, 533-539 


Swivel joints, 433-438 
Sykes, R. A., 634 

T 

T-stub supports, simple, 170-173 
T-stubs, broadband, 173-176 
dimensions for, 175 
phase distortion in, 176 
Tapers in coaxial line, 305-311 
Tchobysheff behavior in attenuation 
band, 593- 597 

Tchebysheff characteristics, 696-706 
Tchebysheff pass band behavior, 590-593 
Tehebysheft polynomials, 590 
y’A'-mode, 39 

I'Ern-mode rectangular waveguide, 46-54 
^^.^ii-mDde, circulai polarization of, 369- 
378 

in cylindrical waveguide, determining 
percentage of, 381-388 
for filter-ring rotary joint, resonances 
in, 423 

TEii-modu filters, 388-400 
Fin, 397 
Teflon, 143 

Teflon connectors, 259 
Teflon dielectric beads, 257 
Telecommunications Research Estab¬ 
lishment, 352, 3.92 
Telegraphers’ equation, 9-11 
'rEM-modvy 39 
Test equipment, 7 
Test procedures, 709-714 
Thermistor bridge, 229 
Titeflex, 116, 279-281 
Titeflex, Inc., 280 
T4/-mode, 39 

Tjl/oi-mode, transitions to, 379-381 
TM 01 —transitions, b^eakdl)^^ll of, 405 
Preston, 389 
straight-on, 400-403 
TR tubes, 688 
Tracing paper, 65 

Transformers, coaxial impedance, 182- 
184 

impedance-matching, 90-95 
quarter-wavelength, 90-92, 217 
variable impedance, 456-516 
TraiismisBion-line charts, 59-82 
choice of, 75-82 
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Transmission-line components, 5 
Transmission-line equations, 32 
Transmission-line theory, 9 
Transmission lines, filters with, 614-645 
frequency behavior of, 614-623 
low-loss, relations in, 34 
radial, voltage and current nodes in, 
196, 197 

relations in, 29-36 
rigid, 144-242 
sealing of, 140 

use of, liiiiitatioiis on, 623-625 
Tubing, for coaxial lines, 115-11!) 
dimensional tolerances of, 117 
silver-lined, 117 
for waveguides, 115-119 
Tuners, 456-516 

capacitive-sereu, 498 
coaxial line, 460-481 
double-screw, wjiveguidi', 507-513 
double-slug, waveguide, 491-498 
single-screw, variable-position, 485- 
489 

single-slug, 489-494 
aliding-bcrew', 459 
slug, 466-472 
stub (set Htub tuners) 
w'aveguide, 481 516 
Tuning screw, capacitive, 216 
Tunnicliffp, I’. H., 352 

V 

Uglow, K. M., 352 

U. S. Graphite Company, 143 

Units, 8 

Universal joints, 442-445 
Unloaded Q, 653 

V 

Velocity, group, 12 

phase {see Phase velocity) 
signal, 12 

Voltage, effective, 51 
Voltage breakdown, 84 

at microwave frequencies, 227- 242 
Voltage insertion ratio, 549 
Von Hippel, A., 132, 136, 716 
VSWR introduced by junction between 
two waveguides, 118 


W 

Wadey, W. G., 644 
Walker, R. M., 129, 222, 227 
Wall surfaces, corrugated, 116 
scratched, 116 
Wallin, P. J., 309 
Warner, A., 716 
Washbiiriip, B. P., 188 
Water load, 229 
Wave impedance, 41, 53, 647 
of free space, 37 

Waveguide bends, and twists, 207 20!) 
Waveguide constants, 191 
Waveguide [‘orruTs, 203-207 
Waveguide couplings, 193 202 
Waveguide filters, 043-645 
Waveguide mode, transitions w itli cliiiiige 
in, 379-405 

Waveguide motional joints, 433 4 45 
Waveguide power diviilers, 522 52S 
\\ aveguide rotary joints, 116 f33 
Waveguide stub tuners, 4K3 IK5 
Waveguide switches, 533 539 
Waveguides, eominon, characteristics dI, 
54-59 

cylindrical, dcteriniiuiig piTci'iil agi* of 
7’/?ii-inod(‘ in, 381-3H8 
different, joining of, 53 
dimensions for, choice of. 188 H)3 
fields in, 39 

flexible, w iie-scri‘r*n, 2H7 
as higli-pass hit its, 64 1 
iiiductivi‘ ins in, 78 
lossless, 10 

metal-hose, minimum beiirlmg radii 
of, 276 

nonrPHOiiant flexible, 271 288 
parnllel-plate, 40-46 
plastic, 285-287 
plastic-filled, 285-287 
rectangular, of different sizes, transi¬ 
tion between, 361-361 
T7?io-mode, 46-54 
transition from, to cylindrical, 364 
369 

resonant flexible, 288 -303 
ridge, 358 
screw' in, 468 
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Waveguides, seamless corrugaird, 282- 
285 

square, circular pDlarization in, 378 
transitions from coaxial line to, 314- 
361 

tubing for, 115-119 
two, VSWR introduced by junction 
between, 118 

vertebral flexil)lp, 294-303 
Wavelength, critical, 48 
cutoff, IS 
guide, tS 
intrinsic, 42 
Wcsaoji, Tj fi , 132 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, 141, 221 
Whinnery, J. R,, 67, 129, 184 
Whitmer, R. M., 285 
Windows, pressurizing, 218-227 
Woodruff, L. F., 10, 71 

X 

-\-paiulotite (’ciiient, 133 

Y 

\ ouukcr, I'i. L., 302 







